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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 15, 1831. 


MinvutEs.}] Bills. Brought in; by Lord Kenyon, for the 
better encouragement of Agricultural Labourers. By Lord 
TENTERDEN, to enable Courts of Law to give relief against 
adverse claims made upon persons having no interest in 
the subject of such claims; for settling Controversies by 
Arbitration. Read a second time; Militia Pay. Read 
a third time ; Church Building Acts Amendment. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Lord WyNForp, a list 
of all persons now in execution for Debt, in the King’s 
Bench, Fleet, and Whitecross Street Prisons, with the 
names, time of imprisonment, and amount of Debts of 
each, and whether they had applied for relief under the 
Insolvent Act. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of WELLINGTON, from 
the Inhabitant Householders and Licensed Beer Venders 
of Gloucester, two Petitions, in favour of the Beer Bill. 
By the Earl of SuHarresspury, from the Licensed 
Victuallers of Maidstone, against it. 


SALE OF BEER.] The Bishop of Lon- 
don presented a Petition from ninety-five 
Clergymen, of the county of Stafford, 
praying for an alteration in the Sale of 
Beer Act. The petitioners stated, that 
the alteration proposed to be made in the 
Beer Act, by the bill brought into their 
Lordships’ House by the noble Secretary 
for the Home Department, would be in- 
adequate to the purpose. They also stated, 
that the Sale of Beer Act had entirely 
failed in procuring for the poor better and 
cheaper beer. The right reverend Prelate 
added to this, that he had received a letter 
from the churchwardens of a parish in 
Staffordshire, stating that a public meet- 
ing had been held in the parish, where 
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certain Resolutions had been passed, set- 
ting forth the alterations that must be 
made in order to place the matter on a 
proper footing. It was considered, that 
the price of the licenses should be in- 
creased ; that the licenses should be 
granted only to such persons as should 
procure unexceptionable testimonials to 
their respectability and good characters ; 
that none of the beer should be allowed 
to be consumed on the premises; that the 
beer-houses should be closed on Sundays, 
except during such time as was absolutely 
requisite for supplying poor families with 
beer; and also (a very material provision), 
that no skittle-playing should be allowed 
on the premises where the beer was sold. 
The letter added, that a great increase 
had taken place in the profanation of the 
Sabbath in the place to which it referred, 
in consequence of the Beer Act. 
The Petition to lie on the Table. 


Lay Improrpriators’ Titus Compo- 
sir1ox Brix.|] Lord Wynford brought in 
a Bill to provide for a Composition for 
Tithes due to Lay Impropriators, which 
he considered as a proper, if not necessary, 
appendage to the bill brought in by the 
most reverend Prelate (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury), for providing for Composi- 
tions of Tithes due tothe Church. His 
Lordship stated, that, by a statute of 
Edward 3rd, it had been provided, that 
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3 Beer Act 


where lands were naturally so sterile as to 
yield no tithes, and where such lands 
should be improved, so as to yield a tithe- 
able produce, they should not be liable to 
the payment of tithes till the expiration 
of seven years from the time of their being 
so improved. The construction put by 
the Courts on this Statute had not given 
all the advantages to the cultivator which 
the Legisliture intended, and, therefore, 
he had introduced clauses into the Bill, 
by which lands, brought in from the sea, 
or otherwise, so completely sterile as to 
yield no titheable produce, should not be 
liable to pay tithes in consequence of their 
improvement; that lands producing some 
titheable produce should, when improved 
by irrigation or otherwise, be liable to pay 
no more tithes than they had paid in their 
unimproved state; and also, that lands to 
be cultivated by spade cultivation, under 
a bill brought in by a noble Duke (Rich- 
mond), should not, in consequence of that 
mode of cultivation, be liable to pay more 
tithes than they did before. ‘This last 
provision he considered as of great im- 
portance ; for he was convinced, from 
what he had himself observed, that there 
was no better mode of encouraging in- 
dustry, sobriety, and other virtues, among 
the poor, than by giving them small par- 
cels of ground to cultivate for their own 
benefit. 

Lord Teynham thanked the noble and 
Jearned Lord for the introduction of this 
Bill, snd suggested, that it would be 
advantageous to introduce into the Bill 
some provision relative to tithes payable 
on the cultivation of hops. 

Lord Wynford observed, that he was 
not sufficiently acquainted with the culti- 
vation of hops, to enable him to introduce 
any special provision on that subject, but 
that, if the noble Lord himself would pro- 
pose a clause applicable to the cultivation 
of hops, it would meet with all proper 
attention. 

Bill read a first time. 


Beer Acr AmMenpMent Bits.] Vis- 
count Melbourne moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill which he had brought in 
for the amendment of the Sale of Beer 
Act. In doing so, he wished to make 
their Lordships acquainted with some 
amendments he proposed to introduce into 
it. In the first place, with regard to the 
transfer of licenses, he was anxious to 
withdraw that clause altogether. One 
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ject for consideration. 





Amendment Bill. 4 


creat object of the Bill was, to strengthen 
the power of the constables in regard to 
the visiting of these houses. The con- 
stables had no power to enter these pre- 
mises at present, except under the warrant 
of a Magistrate ; but it was provided in 
this Bill, that the constables should have 
the power of entering these houses at any 
time when there should be riots in them, 
or when they should have company in 
them at prohibited hours, without any 
warrant from a Magistrate. 

The Duke of Wellington threw it out, 
as a matter for consideration, whether it 
would not be proper that the hours for 
these houses to be open ought to be 
restricted to the usual hours of labour, 
and that none of them should be allowed 
to be open beyond four o'clock in the 
winter time, and six o’clock in the summer 
time. His object in this was, to prevent 


| tippling in these beer-houses after the 


hours of work. He feared these houses 
had a bad effect on the morals of the 
people, by encouraging tippling at an 
unseasonable time. 

The Lord Chancellor would give no 
opinion at that moment as to the pro- 
priety of a clause to the effect mentioned 
by the noble Duke, who had himself only 
suggested the matter for consideration. 
Whether the houses should be shut at four 
o’clock in the evening in winter, and at 
six o’clock in summer, might be a sub- 
He admitted the 
necessity of some regulation to insure early 
hours, but it would be necessary to con- 
sider whether any such provision could 
be introduced consistently with the Sale of * 
Beer Act, commonly called Mr. Goulburn’s 
Act, which went to establish competition 
and destroy monopoly. The great object 
was, to prevent the abusing the liberty and 
the advantages obtained by the Beer Act, 
without at all touching the principle, To 
increase the price of the licenses very 
much would be in effect to repeal the 
Act; and it was questionable whether to 
require peremptorily that these houses 
should be shut at four in the winter, and 
six o’clock in the summer, as suggested by 
the noble Duke, would not materially 
trench on the principle of the Act. The 
great object was, to give to the public 
the full advantage of the Act, without 
allowing it to be converted into an instru- 
ment of mischief. 

Lord Tenterden agreed in the principle, 
that the hours during which these houses 
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were to remain open should be limited ; 
but did not think that they ought to be 
peremptorily shut immediately after the 
hours of labour. He thought that some 
time should be allowed ‘to labourers to 
refresh themselves at those houses after 
their work; and, therefore, instead of four 
o’clock in winter, and six in summer, as 
proposed by the noble Duke, he should 
say seven o'clock in winter, and eight or 
nine in summer. 

Viscount Melbourne thought it prob- 
able, that the evils which had been com- 


plained of, as resulting from this Bill, | 


had been owing to the reduction in the 
price of becr ; and the object was, to 
apply a remedy for these evils, without 
trenching on the principle of the Act. 
As to the shutting of houses of this de- 
scription, provision had been made by 
law, that they should shut at ten o’clock, 
although the public-houses remained open 
after that time. Great complaints, indeed, 
had been made by the proprietors, that 
such houses had been directed to be shut 
at unnecessarily early hours, which de- 
prived the public of that advantage by 
competition, which it was the professed 
object of the Bill to create. 

Lord Tenterden hoped, that the cause 
of the complaint would be increased, rather 
than diminished in that respect. 

The Bishop of London called the atten- 
tion of the noble Secretary to a point to 
which he had occasion to advert before 
the noble Secretary came into the House 
—he alluded to the profanation of the 
Sabbath, which was occasioned by the 
Beer Act as it stood. As an instance of 
its effect in this respect he might mention 
a well-authenticated fact :—A young man 
had come home to his father’s house from 
one of these beer-houses at a late hour on 


Sunday morning, and his father, in con-— 
sequence, immediately called at five or six | 


of the houses, and found persons drinking 
and gambling in them at that hour. A 
great increase had taken place in the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath, in consequence 
of the Beer Act, and he thought, that the 
time during which these houses might be 
open on Sundays should be limited to that 
which was absolutely necessary for sup- 
plying poor families with beer. 

Lord Wynford said, ithad been provided 
by the Beer Act, that constables might be 
authorized by Magistrates to enter these 
houses if kept open after undue hours. 
It was proposed by the present Bill to 
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alter this, and to enact that the con- 
stable, in case of riots occurring in these 
houses, or their being kept open at im- 
proper hours, might enter without any 
magisterial authority ; and he should pro- 
pose, in addition to this, that any inha- 
bitant of a place in which there should 
' be any of these houses might call upon 
| a constable to enter the houses on his re- 
' presenting to the constable that something 
‘Improper was going on in them; and that 
| the constable should be bound to enter 
on that requisition. 

Viscount Melbourne was of opinion, that 
| the purpose might be answered by enabling 
the constables to enter of their own 
authority if riots occurred in the houses, 
or if they were kept open after ten o’clock 
at night. As to Sundays, would not the 
power of taking away the license of the 
houses which were open at improper 
times be sufficient ? 

Lord Tenterden: That appears much 
doubted. 

Viscount Melbourne had no objection 
to empower constables to enter these houses 
after ten o’clock in the evening, in the 
event of riot or disturbance, and without 
any warrant. He understood all such 
houses were shut during divine service, 
and he presumed the right reverend Pre- 
late did not desire they should be closed 
the whole of Sundays. 

The Bishop of London thought, that 
these beer-houses should not be allowed 
on the Sundays to remain an anomaly as 
compared with other shops. They ought 
not to be allowed to remain open during 
the whole day, but only for a certain time, 
and that merely for the purpose of selling 
out beer to families, without being allowed 
to sell beer to be consumed on the pre- 
' mises. 

Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday August 15, 1831. 


Minures.! Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
Hung, the official and real value of all British Exports to 
France in each year since 1814, distinguishing Colonial 
produce; also, an account of the official value of all Imports 
from France during the same period :— On the Motion of 
Mr. Courtenay, the Treasury Minute respecting Super- 
annuation allowances. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from the Inhabitants of 
Uxbridge, praying that they may be exempted from the 
Duty on Coals; from George Ingram, for an amendment 
of the Law relating to Debtors; and from the Journeymen 
Coal Measure Makers, for compensation if the Bill should 
pass; from certain Individuals, in favour of the Hackney 
Coaches Bill. By Sir RicHARD Musorave, from the 
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Progress of the 


Roman Catholie Clergy and Laity of the parish of Seski- 
nane, against any further Grant to the Kildare Street So- 
ciety. 


Duties on Tives.] Mr. Hume pre- 
sented a Petition from the Tile-makers of 
London, praying for the Repeal of the 
Duties on Tiles, in consequence of their 
conviction that the reduction of duty on 
Slates, contemplated by the Bill now in 
progress through the House, would very 
materially injure their trade. 

Mr. Briscoe said, the prayer of the pe- 
tition deserved the serious consideration of 
the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The repealing the duty on slates, 
and continuing the duty on tiles, would 
have the effect of completely excluding 
the latter from the market; thus the re- 
venue would receive no advantage from the 
measure, but a number of persons would 
be thrown out of employment, who must 
be supported by their respective parishes. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, the pressure 
of the tax was severely felt in the county 
which he had the honour to represent. 

Mr. Courtenay begged to inquire, 
whether the subject was under the con- 
sideration of the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ? 
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been ruled, that petitions with erasures 
could not be received unless they had been 
sanctioned by the petitioners; but he was 
willing to act on the principle, as he un- 
derstood it to have been established. The 
second Petition was from the city of 
Perth; the third came from the Political 
Union of Dundee; another from the Po- 
litical Union of Leslie; and another was 
the Petition of the Political Union of 
Edinburgh. This laiter petition was ex- 
pressive of approbation of the principle 
of the Reform Bill, and of regret at the 
delay which had taken place in its pro- 
gress. He was aware, that in order to 
preserve freedom of debate, it had been 
ruled, that no Member could impute 
motives to the actions of another, and he 
felt, that, as some of these petitions im- 
puted motives to the opponents of the 
Bill, they could not be received, it being 
clear, that petitioners were not at liberty 
to do that which could not be done by 
Members themselves. The Perth petition 
assigned factious motives and attempts at 
intentional delay to the opponents of the 
Bill. The petition from Cupar did the 
same. He was, therefore, aware. that he 


could not present either of them, although 


Mr. Spring Rice said, that Government | he was ready to state their prayer, which 
had, with a view to ascertain the effect was for the speedy passing of the Bill. 
of the pending Bill on the petitioners, | The Edinburgh petition he should present, 
ordered returns to be made of the amount | because it was free from any thing ob- 
| jectionable, merely praying the House to 

Mr. Briscoe assured the right hon. | ‘accelerate the progress of the Reform Bill. 
Secretary, he would find on inquiry, that | He abstained from presenting the Dundee 


of duties chargeable on slates and tiles. 


the charge for slating was, in general, less 
than that for tiling: he had himself seen 
bills for the two species of work. 

Mr. Hume was obliged to the hon. mem- 
ber for Surrey for his support; he was con- 
vinced the tax on tiles would, if continued, 
be ruinous to many individuals, without 
producing any benefit to the revenue, 

Petition to lie on the Table, 


Procress or Tue Rerorm Brxt1.] 
Mr. Hume had some Petitions to which 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House, in consequence of what had passed 
on some former occasions. The first was 
a Petition from Cupar, in Fife, very nu- 
merously signed, but containing objec- 
tionable expressions. He had struck out 
every word that could be considered of- 
fensive. For doing this, he had received 
the authority of some of the petitioners, 
but the consent of others had not yet 
arrived, He was not present when it had 


{ 
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petition, because it characterised the op- 
position to the Bill as factious, and im- 
puted improper motives to Members: For 
the reasons stated, he did not consider 
himself authorized to offer any but the 
Edinburgh petition to the House. At the 
same time, he thought it well that the 
grounds of his refusal to present the others 
should be generally known. 

Mr. George Robinson rose to order, and 
asked, whether it was competent for a 
Member to state the substance of peti- 
tions, which he himself admitted could not 
be received ? 

The Speaker thought the hon. member 
for Middlesex perfectly in order, and was 
of opinion, that the trouble which the hon. 
Gentleman had been giving himself, would 
prove extremely advantageous to the 
House. With respect to alterations in 
petitions, it had been decided, that if 
erasures were made by the petitioners, or 
with their consent, the petitions still con- 


9 Taxes on 


tained the prayer of the petitioners, and 
might, therefore, be received by the House. 
But, if Members were allowed to make 
erasures at their own discretion, there 
would be no possibility of drawing a line 
of distinction as to what might, or might 
not, be altered, and petitions might be 
converted into supporting a totally dif- 
ferent object from that intended by their 
authors. There was another objection to 
such a course—namely, that it would lead 
to the principle of causing Members to 
adopt petitions as their own, instead of 
being merely channels of conveying peti- 
tions to the House, without committing 
themselves to their contents. 

Mr. Hume was glad to find, that he 
was borne out by the Speaker in the 
course he had adopted. He was anxious 
that popular bodies should know, that 
the only objection to receiving their peti- 
tious arose from their not keeping within 
the same restraint as to language, as the 
Members of the House found it convenient 
and necessary todo. The petition from 
Leslie contained an expression of indig- 
nation against the faction in Parliament, 
which had prevented the country from, as 
vet, reaping the expected benetit from the 
Reform Bill. The petitioners also attri- 
buted improper motives to the opponents 
of the Bill: on these grounds, their peti- 
tion could not be presented. In con- 
clusion, he asked leave to bring up the 
Edinburgh petition. 

Mr. George Robinson repeated his ob- 
jection to Members stating the contents 
of petitions which could not be laid on 
the Table: such a course must lead to 
loss of time, and great public inconvenience, 

Mr. Hunt did not think the view taken 
by the hon. member for Middlesex of this 
subject had been taken by any Member 
previously. Petitions which he had pre- 
sented had been rejected, because they 
were said to be couched in strong language, 
but not because they attributed improper 
inotives to hon. Gentlemen. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Taxes oN Knowxepce.] Mr. Hume 
said, he had a Petition to present on a 
subject of the greatest importance, inti- 
mately connected as it was with the state 
of the Press in this country. It was from 
a number of persons who had assembled 
at the Rotunda, in Blackfriars-road, on 
the 4th of last July. The petition had 
been put into his hands on the 5th day of 
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July; but he had had no opportunity of 
presenting it before. The petition was 
against all laws which prevented the cir- 
culation of truth, and which laid imposts 
on knowledge. No one, certainly, would 
deny, that the whole community should 
be rendered as instructed and enlightened 
as possible, and that ignorance was the 
bane of society. The petitioners prayed 
that there should be no longer any laws 
having for their object to retain the people 
in ignorance. Many hon. Members might 
not be aware of the nature of the laws at 
present affecting the Press. By the 60th 
Geo. 3rd cap. 9, (one of those laws which 
were commonly known by the name of the 
Six Acts), whoever published a pamphlet, 
containing information or news, of less 
than two sheets in size, and at a less price 
than sixpence, was compelled to pay the 
same duty as a newspaper. The rich 
were, by this Act, allowed to have in- 
formation at the same rate as that which 
they had been accustomed to pay for it; 
but the poor were precluded from the same 
privilege. The result was, that for a long 
period persons abstained from issuing 
publications such as the Act contem- 
plated ; but of late, and in defiance of the 
law, such a description of pamphlets, con- 
taining news and information, had been 
published, as brought those by whom they 
were published under the operation of 
the Stamp Acts. A Mr. Carpenter was 
at present suffering under the odious law 
to which he had alluded. ‘That gentle- 
man had published something in the shape 
of a pamphlet, which the Officers of 
Government chose to call a newspaper, but 
which he called a Political Letter. Now, 
if there was any one thing which hada 
greater tendency than another to brutal- 
ize a people, it was such a law as 
this. Was not the whole kingdom busy 
in establishing schools for the poor? But 
of what use would those schools be, if the 
law prevented the working classes from 
having cheap publications to read? No- 
thing could be devised more hostile to the 
interests of good Government. The Act 
in question was passed for the purpose of 
putting down Cobbett’s paper, a twopenny 
publication ; the arguments and ability of 
which were found to be so inconvenient, 
that Government determined to adopt that 
mode of suppressing it. What was the 
present consequence of the law? That 
any man—he did not speak of particular 
individuals—but, that any man who might 


Knowledge. 
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not have the good of the public at heart, 
in defiance of the law, issued publications, 
many of them containing much that was 
offensive ; among other things, challenging 
the utility of the right of property, and 
even asserting, that it ought not to exist 
at all—[Mr. Hunt expressed his dissent. ] 
he asserted emphatically—they did, they 
did ; while well-disposed people, who were 
aware how injurious such doctrines were 
to the country, were, nevertheless, pre- 
vented from contradicting them in the 
same shape, accessible to the people, for 
fear of incurring the penalties of the law. 
He agreed with the petitioners, therefore, 
that a tax on knowledge, or the spread of 
information, was injurious both to indi- 
viduals and to the community at large. 
He also agreed with them in the declara- 
tion, that every man who was now in 
prison for having contributed to the dif- 
fusion of information, was suffering un- 
justly. 
opposing opinions but by arguments ; and 
that opinion which could not be met by 
argument, must be a sound and just one. 
Mr. Hunt concurred in the prayer of 
the petition, that the Act in question 
should be repealed. He denied, however, 
the statement of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that the publications to which 


he had alluded questioned the right of 


property. At least, he had never seen any 
such, They objected to property quali- 
fication in an elector; but that was quite 
a different thing. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he had seen 
several of those publications, which did 
impugn the right of property. They cir- 


He knew no legitimate way of | 
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other couutry ever produced. The working 
classes ought uot to be deprived of in- 
formation. They had as much intellect as 
their superiors in station, and understood 
reasoning, and, above all, facts quite as 
well as their masters; and it would be no 
difficult matter to show them, if the means 
were afforded, that the evils of violent 
revolutions in society, would be as in- 
jurious to them as to the other classes of 
the community. 

Colonel Torrenscordially concurred with 
those who thought, that the only way to 
prevent the working classes from being 
imposed upon and influenced by injurious 
doctrines was, to counteract the effect of 
those doctrines, by rendering knowledge 
cheap. In proportion as they extended 
the elective franchise, in the same pro- 
portion they owed it to the safety of the 
empire to extend the means of diffusing 
knowledge amongst the people. If the 
people were excluded from knowledge, the 


; country would never want a Swing to burn 





culated that and other mischief, which no | 


man could reply to on equally cheap 
terms, and send his reply among the 


lower classes, without defying the law, | 


which honest and honourable men did not 
like to do. 
had, therefore, a monopoly of mischicf. 
He was exceedingly sorry that Govern- 
ment had not brought in a Bill for the 
repeal of the Act in question. It was an 
Act which had been levelled at an indi- 
vidual; and was most unconstitutional 
and improper. It was levelled against 
Mr. Cobbett, and had compelled him to 
raise his Register from 2d. to 6d. Now, 
though it was impossible to agree to all 
Mr. Cobbett’s opinions, there was no man 
possessing a spark of common sense who 
must not say, that he was one of the most 
able and powerful writers that this or any 


| 


The publishers of such works | 


corn-ricks and break machinery. If the 
people had knowledge, they would see 
that their interests were dovetailed in with 
the interests of society; they would find 
that, however large the property of an 
individual, his powers of consumption 
were not thereby increased; and there- 
fore, that the whole of the people had, 
after all, the whole of the produce of the 
soit. These were truths which, to those 
who knew them, were as clear as the sun 
at noon-day ; but, by the present system, 
the people were kept in ignorance of the 
very first principles of political science. 

The Petition brought up and read. On 
the Motion that it lie on the Table, 

Mr. Hunt wished to correct an error 
into which the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry had fallen. The Act in question 
was not directed against Mr. Cobbett 
alone. ‘There was at that time the Black 


| Dwarf, conducted by Mr. Wooller, and 





a number of gother cheap publications. 
Nor had the immediate effect of the Act 
been to raise the publication from two- 
pence to sixpence. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that being legally 
disqualified from selling his Register at 
twopence, Mr. Cobbett had been com- 
pelled to raise the price to sixpence. If 
the hon. Member would look at the re- 
ports of the Debates of those days, he 
would see that the great object was, to put 
down Cobbett’s Twopenny “ Trash;” a 
name which it was far from deserving. 
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Mr. Hunt observed, that the fact was, 
that about the time the Act passed, Cob- 
bett left the country, and the Register 
was not published for a year after. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


PunisuMent oF Rexiciovs Oprn- 
1ons.]| Mr. Hume presented a Petition, 
signed by 1,200 inhabitants of Bolton-le- 
Moors, for a remission of the sentence 
passed upon the Reverend Robert Taylor; 
and praying, that the House would take 
into consideration the inexpediency of in- 
flicting punishment for religious opinions. 
The petitioners, who were the friends of 
free discussion, religious as well as po- 
litical, expressed their alarm at the pro- 
ceedings of the  self-constituted body 
called ‘The Society for the Suppression 
of Vice.” They thought, and he con- 
curred with them, that such proceedings 
were not consistent with the free prin- 
ciples of this country. He put the in- 
dividual, whose imprisonment was the 
cause of the petition, out of the question. 
That person was known to entertain opin- 
ions different from the established religion 
of the country. Why, a Jew, a Unit- 
arian, a Mahommedan, a Hindoo, all held 
opinions different from those of the estab- 
lished religion; and if one was to be 
punished by fine and imprisonment, the 
others ought to be punished also, The 
consequence would be, the monopoly of 
opinion on the subject. This wasa ques- 
tion, therefore, which was of the deepest 
interest to all men. 


Hindoos proceeded in the same way as 
that for which Taylor had been punished, 
by attacking the religious opinions of the 
majority in the countries to which they 
went. Mr. Taylor was a person who had 
received an education comprising all the 
advantages which those of the London 
Universities could bestow; or, as he was 
just informed by an hon. Member near 
him, Cambridge could bestow. He had 
taken a degree at that University, and 
afterwards entered into holy orders, and 
officiated as a clergyman of the Church of 
England. He (Mr. Hume) remembered 
he was Curate of Midhurst, where he had 
a liberal income, and lived in good society, 
as every clergyman might if he chose. 
When, therefore, this gentleman re- 
nounced the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
gave up his living and his hopes of pre- 
ferment in the Church, it was impossible 
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not to believe he had done so from con- 
scientious motives. He surrendered his 
salary and his situation, and he had held 
a public meeting in a place which he 
called a church, to which he invited every 
man who pleased to come, and convince 
him of the error in the opinions he had 
been led to entertain. To this place, how- 
ever, no person was permitted to go 
without paying a certain sum of money 
for his admittance. He accordingly pro- 
tested against it as a monstrous thing, 
that a man should, in his private room, 
have his opinions taken down by hired 
informers. He wondered much that 
twelve men could be found in the country 
to convict Taylor on such evidence, and 
to condemn him for opinions uttered in 
his private room. He protested, likewise, 
against the sentence as tyrannical and un- 
first, as in fact 
solitary confinement for the space of two 
years, with the exception of his being per- 
mitted to see his friends through a grating 
for two hours each day; and, secondly, 
as solitary imprisonment for life, on ac- 
count of the heavy recognizances to be 
entered into on his behalf at the end of 
the two years—recognizances which would 
pledge him never during his life to hold 
an opinion contrary to the Judge who 
tried him, or the majority of the people 
in this country. He observed also, that 
Taylor was deprived of all books except 
such as were approved of by the Chaplain 
or two Magistrates, and said, he was borne 
down at once by tyranny, mental and 
bodily. He detested the conduct of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice in 
sending a spy into a man’s private room 
to take down opinions expressed in 
public discussion. He disapproved of 
Mr. ‘Taylor’s proceedings, because he 
thought men owed that deference to so- 
ciety which should prevent them from 
attacking established opinions; but he 
considered there was no Inquisition in ex- 
istence more tyrannical than the inquisition 
as regarded Mr. ‘Taylor. If Taylor had 
delivered his opinions at Charing-cross, it 
would be quite right to punish him as a 
nuisance; but the case was very difterent 
when he confined himself to his private 
room. He again said, he wondered twelve 
men could have been found to convict 
Taylor on the evidence of hired informers, 
and to convict him of blasphemy; an 
offence which was not defined—though it 
was the same as that for which our 
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Saviour suffered. He protested against a 
man’s thus suffering for an undefined 
oftence ; for where definition was not pre- 
cise, oppression must exist. ‘The punish- 
ment, he maintained, was excessive. 
When tried in the King’s Bench, upon a 
more heinous charge, he had been only 
sentenced to confinement for one year. 
He admitted, that the visiting Magistrates 
had relaxed the severity of Taylor’s con- 
finement; but he agreed with the peti- 
tioners in praying the House to interfere 
in that gentleman’s behalf. If they con- 
sidered Taylor’s offence, they would see it 
was merely a difference of opinion; and 
he submitted to the House, whether it was 
consistent with Christianity or humanity 
to persecute a man for his opinions. He 
submitted to them, whether it was just to 
condemn a man, accustomed to literary 
and other elegant employments, to solitary 
confinement, because he happened to 
differ from the majority in opinion. He 
thought that no man should be attacked 
for his opinions, if he did not commit a 
nuisance jn the State. Besides, this pro- 
secution would add to infidelity. For all 
these reasons, he strenuously supported the 
prayer of the petition. He moved that it 
be brought up. 

Mr. John Wood seconded the Motion, 
and observed, that the fact of such respect- 
able persons as the petitioners expressing 
sympathy for Taylor, was a strong proof 
of the inexpediency of the law under 
which this person had been convicted. 
He allowed, that Mr. Taylor set forth his 
opinions in a revolting way ; but if perse- 
cution for opinion was suffered, no man 
would be safe. He looked upon Taylor 
as an object of pity rather than punish- 
ment. 

Mr. Trevor said, that it was a fact per- 
fectly notorious, that Taylor had used all 
means to promulgate his opinions—that 
he had burlesqued the mysteries of our re- 
ligion—and it was for this, and not for 
differing in opinion with other people, that 
he had been punished. Those who thought 
that his punishment was harsh, might 
perhaps be inclined to consider the main- 
tenance of any system of morality or reli- 
gion of no importance. As to all that the 
hon. member for Middlesex had said about 
Taylor's education and opportunities of 
mixing in good society, it was clearly an 
aggravation of the man’s offence. 

_Mr. James E. Gordon rose to express 
his unqualified dissent from the sentiments 
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of the hon. member for Middlesex. He 
did so, first, from an impression that they 
were erroneous ; secondly, because he had 
made a most unjustifiable attack upon the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. He 
felt it necessary, therefore, to say a few 
words. He thought that the country was 
under great obligations to that Society for 
its exertions in the suppression of blas- 
phemy, and he denied, that there was any 
analogy between the proceedings of the 
Missionaries in foreign countries, and of 
Taylor here. He denied, also, that Taylor 
had contented himself with holding his 
opinions in private. He had sought to 
spread them as widely as he could, by 
tongue and pen. In addition to his 
labours as a lecturer, he was the editor of 
a weekly publication, called The Devil's 
Pulpit, in which infidel doctrines were 
maintained. He likewise declared, that 
the persons who provided the evidence 
against Taylor, were not hired informers, 
but gentlemen, and above the necessity of 
receiving hire. 

Mr. O’Connell stated, that he also had 
been requested to support the petition ; 
and did so heartily, notwithstanding his 
abhorrence of the doctrines maintained by 
Mr. Taylor. Persecution would soon ele- 
vate the man into a martyr, as was evident 
from the fact of the petitioners sympa- 
thizing with him. And he believed, that 
if some steps were not taken to mitigate 
the severity of Mr. Taylor’s sentence, the 
petition would be speedily followed by a 
subscription. As an instance of the im- 
policy of persecution, he remarked, that 
the hon. member for Dundalk bad adver- 
tised a publication of Taylor’s, The 
Devil’s Pulpit, about which neither he, 
nor any hon. Member near him, had ever 
heard before. With respect to the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, he declared it 
to be highly unconstitutional ; because it 
was possible that it might chance to 
furnish from its members at once prose- 
cutors, witnesses, Jury, and Judge. 

Mr. Denison said, an unfair attack had 
been made on the conduct of the Magis- 
trates of Surrey, by whose kindness many 
indulgences had been extended to Taylor. 
He was in a comfortable room, eighteen 
feet by twenty-four ; was allowed to pro- 
vide his own dinner (wine and spirituous 
liquors being alone denied him); he had a 
free supply of books and newspapers, and 
he was permitted to walk in the open air 
to a certain timeeach day, No charge of 
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harshness could possibly attach to the 
visiting Magistrates. 

Mr. Briscoe said, he agreed with the 
petitioners, that the greatest liberty ought 
to be allowed for the expression of opinion ; 
but he believed that the petitioners were 
not aware of the nature of the offence 
for which Mr. Taylor was imprisoned. 
Mr. Taylor had advertised a lecture on 
astronomy, for the hearing of which money 
was paid at the door ; but under this pre- 
tence the most offensive exhibition was 
offered to the eyes of the spectators, Mr. 
Taylor having dressed himself in full cano- 
nicals, and having addressed the assembly 
with a large cross hung before him. It 
was this which rendered the observations 
as to free discussion quite inapplicable to 
the present case. If there was any dif- 
ference of treatment from that usually 
pursued towards misdemeanants, resorted 
to in the case of Taylor, he regretted it, 
and he thought, that there ought to be one 
general mode of treatment for all such 
persons in all the gaols in the kingdom. 
He was, individually, inclined to allow 
Taylor every indulgence consistent with 
the safe custody of the prisoner, and the 
general rules of the prison; but, at the 
same time, he thought that every class 


Punishment of 


of misdemeanants ought to be treated in | 


the same manner. 

Mr. Paget said, that persecution would 
never put down opinion; and the real 
offence imputed to Taylor appeared rather 
to be an offence against the Archbishop of 
Canterbury than against God or religion ; 
for the worst part appeared to be, that 
Taylor had made a disgraceful exhibition, 
by appearing in a clerical dress, when he 
was uttering irreligious opinions. The 
right of entertaining and uttering such 
opinions did not seem to be denied him. 
A case in favour of Mr. Taylor had been 
made out by the hon. member for Surrey, 
who had shewn, that the sentence passed 
on Mr. Taylor was not only severe but very 
unusual. Under these circumstances, he 
did hope and trust that the whole of the 
sentence would undergo revision. 

Mr. Hunt supported the prayer of the 
petition, and said, that any severity not 
directed by the words of the sentence was 
against law. He had heard, that some of 
the Surrey Magistrates, and even some of 
the Jurors who tried Mr. Taylor, were 
members of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. He contended, the Magistrates 
had no authority to prevent Mr. Taylor 
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from seeing his friends, or drinking wine. 
The law only prohibited spirituous liquors 
in prisons. He knew nothing of Mr. 
Taylor; but thought prosecuting him for 
dressing himself like an Archbishop, or 
making use of a parcel of mummery, was 
absurd. In how many plays were such ex- 
hibitions introduced, and the actors were not 
punished. It had been acknowledged that 
the rules of the Surrey prisons were severe, 
and he therefore wished to have a copy of 
the regulations laid before the House. He 
protested against any discretionary power 
being left in the hands of Magistrates. 
The offence of Mr. Taylor was nothing but 
a piece of theatrical tom-foolery. The 
present petition was another proof of the 
evil effects produced by such prosecutions. 
Had the trial not taken place, the people 
of Bolton would probably never have heard 
of Mr. Taylor, or the harsh treatment he 
was said to have experienced in prison. 

On the motion that the petition be read, 

Mr. Briscoe said, he did not believe 
that any of the Magistrates for Surrey, or 
any of the members of the Jury who tried 
Mr. Taylor, belonged to the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice. He was certain 
no Magistrate for Surrey would, for a 
moment, continue on the judicial bench in 
any cause to which he was a party con- 
cerned, and he believed no Juryman would 
serve when he would be trying his own 
cause. The statement, that Mr. Taylor 
had been put into solitary confinement, 
was not correct; for at first that individual 
had been confined with several other 
persons, convicted of misdemeanors, and 
he petitioned to be removed, which, in con- 
sequence had taken place: he now occu- 
pied a room by himself—but if there was 
any complaint of solitary confinement, the 
Magistrates were not liable to it. 

Mr. James E. Gordon regretted that the 
hon. member for Kerry persisted in mak- 
ing personal. allusions to him, which 
caused him most reluctantly again to 
intrude upon the House. He bad hitherto 
abstained from noticing insinuations and 
remarks which he utterly despised, but the 
accusation now made called upon him for 
some notice. He repelled with indigna- 
tion the charge, that he wished to provoke 
persecution. The religion he professed, 
and the creed he advocated, alike forbade 
it; with respect to the publication called 
The Devil’s Pulpit, it had before been 
mentioned in the House, and extracts read 
from it. He, therefore, could not be 
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such publications. 
joyed a most extensive sale, and did incal- 
eulable injury. They were made the 
vehicles for attacking all that was vener- 
able or respectable in the country, and he 


should certainly Lring the subject before | 


the House at a proper opportunity. 


his situation permitted. 
restriction imposed upon him in particular. 
With regard to wine or spirits, he was ex- 
pected only to conform to the rules of the 


prison. Asa Magistrate of Surrey he knew | 
nothing of the Society for the Suppression | 
of Vice, nor was he in any manner con- | 
nected with it, nor did he believe any of | 
the Jury who tried Mr. Taylor were mem- | 


bers of it. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he was an enemy 
to religious persecutions of all kinds, and 
as the hon. member for Dundalk professed 
himself to be an Episcopalian, he must 


know how persons of that persuasion had | 


been formerly dealt with in his own coun- 
try, Scotland, where they were considered 
as Dissenters. This should teach him to 
be more tender how he interfered with 
the belief of others. He hoped such an 
enlightened country as England was not 
about to adopt persecutions, tending to 
increase the spread of opinions of a certain 
sect. 

Petition read. 

Mr. Hume, in moving, that the petition 
be printed, said, that he hoped he had 
said enough to convince his Majesty’s 
Ministers that the punishment inflicted 
upon Mr. Taylor was excessive, and the 
remainder of it ought to be remitted. The 
sentence was, that he be imprisoned for 
two years, and be fined 250/., and procure 
securities for good behaviour. It was 
obvious that Mr. Taylor would find the 
utmost difficulty in procuring bail, and the 
result might be his perpetual imprisonment. 


It was, therefore, much to the credit of | 


the hon. members for Surrey that they had 
contributed to the amelioration of Mr. 
Taylor’s condition, so far as in them lay. 
He hoped to be supported by Members in 


a motion he should make at an early op- | 
the law was set at direct defiance, and the 


portunity, for a return of the list of the 
members of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. 


Officers of the Crown, and not to the feel- 
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charged justly with bringing into notice | ings of individuals. 
At present they en-| continued, it was reasonable, that the 





If prosecutions were to be in- | 
stituted, they should be left to the Law | 
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If the present law 


Mayo and Galway. 


persons should be known who instituted 
such prosecutions. It had been admitted, 
that the regulations of the prison were 
harsh; they ought, therefore, to have been 
revised by the Magistrates, and thereby a 
gentleman like Mr. Taylorshould have been 


Mr. Denison said, it was the object of | prevented from suffering such unnecessary 
his hon. colleague and himself to have | 
every indulgence given to Mr. ‘Taylor that | 
There was no 

all sorts of crimes. 
attend chapel, to which he objected—re- 


‘ceived no other food than bread and 


privations as he had experienced. On his 
committal he had been placed in the 
common room, with persons convicted of 
He was obliged to 


water, and was wholly prevented from 
seeing his friends. Was that proper or 
decent treatment? After the interposition 
of his hon. friends with the Magistrates, 
they agreed to let him have newspapers, 
but he was prevented from having his own 
publication, The Devil’s Pulpit. He was 


| at length also allowed books, but none 


were permitted that treated upon theology, 
or controversial divinity. Now this was, 
probably, as hard as any part of the 
punishment. Suppose he should have 
the misfortune to be imprisoned, and that 
it should happen to be his taste to read 
nothing but parliamentary proceedings, 
how hard it would be for him if the Ma- 
gistrates should order his gaoler to allow 
him no books’ with blue covers, nor any 
information relating to what was doing in 
that House. Surely it was too much for 
any set of men to take on themselves, at 
their own pleasure, thus to increase the 
severity of a sentence upon a person con- 
victed of a misdemeanor. 


Disrurnpancres tN Mayo anv Gat- 
way.] On the question that the Petition 
be printed, 

Mr. James Brown said, that, seeing the 
right hon. the Secretary for Ireland in 
his place, he was very desirous of putting 
a few questions to the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, on the state of the county 
with which he was connected. It was 
stated in some of the public papers, that 
the most frightful disturbances had taken 
place in that part of Ireland ; that they 
were committed, not under the cover of 
night, but boldly, in the open day; that 


disturbances were of a character to threaten 
the very existence of society. Under these 
circumstances, he wished, first, to ask the 


right hon, Secretary, whether the commu- 
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nication which the Government had re- 
ceived upon this subject agreed with those | 
statements in the public papers? His 
next question was, whether the Govern- 
ment of Ireland had thought it expedient 
to adopt any more vigorous measures to put 
down these disturbances? and his third 
question was, whether the Magistrates and 
the officers whose duty it was to watch over 
the preservation of the peace in Galway 
and Mayo, had acted with that degree of 
vigour and firmness which the necessity of 
the time required ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that if he properly 
understood the questions of his hon. friend 
near him, he should have little difficulty 
in answering the two first; but must de- 
cline giving any answer to the third. With 
regard to the first question, he regretted 
to say, that, although the disturbances in 
the county of Clare had altogether ceased, 
and property seemed restored to a state of 


perfect safety from violence, yet that there | 


were still disturbances going on in Gal- 


way and Mayo, and he feared that some | 


of them were of a violent character. With 
regard to the second question,he answered, 
that the Government had, cn this occasion, 
taken all the means in its power for exer- 
cising in full force all the authority they 
now possessed —with all which they were 
now intrusted by the law of the land; 


and he must take that opportunity of say- | 


ing, that a case stronger than that of 
Clare, and infinitely stronger than that of | 
Galway at thismoment—nay, even stronger 
than that of Mayo, with which the hon. 

Member was more peculiarly connected— 
must be made out, before the Government 


would be induced to come down to that | 


House, and ask from Parliament for the 
grant of any extraordinary powers. Mi- 
nisters would, upon all occasions, most 
strenuously exercise the powers they pos- 
sessed ; but they felt, that the evil, though 
it might be put down for a time by the 
operation of measures of unusual strength, 
was, in the end, rather increased than di- 
minished by their effect. In the present 
instance, the Government had done all 
that they could, in the increase of the sti- 
pendiary magistracy, in the increase of 
the peace-preservation force, and in other 
measures of a similar kind, to put down 
these disturbances. Similar measures had 
been successful in Clare, and he trusted 
they would be equally so in Galway and 
in Mayo. With regard to the third ques- 
tion, he was quite sure that the House 
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| would feel with him, that it would be im- 
| proper for him to give it any answer. 
| Petition to be printed. 


LoRD-LIEUTENANTS FOR JRELAND,] 
Mr. Stanley moved the Order of the Day 
for the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, on the Lord- 
lieutenants ({reland) Bill. 

Mr. George Robinson wished to know 
from the noble Lord, whether he meant to 
bring forward the Wine-duties Bill this 
evening ? 

Lord Althorp said, it was his intention 
to move the second reading of the Bill 
this evening, if it were in his power; but 
the questions regarding Ireland were of so 
much importance and pressing urgency, 
that they must first be settled. 

Mr. Lefroy wished to ask a question of 
an hon. Gentleman opposite(Mr. Robert 
Gordon) with reference to the report of the 
Committee on the Dublin election petition. 
The report, and the evidence on which it 
was founded, were ordered to be printed ; 
and it was understood that some proceeding 
founded on that evidence would be insti- 
tuted. He now wished to know, whether 
the hon. Gentleman had received any 
instructions on the subject, and whether 
he meant to submit to the House any 
resolutions with reference to it? 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, that he had 
| received noinstructions from the Committee 
| on the subject. He meant, however, to sub- 
| mit Resolutions to the House, embracing 
i all the principal points contained | in the 
| teport of the Committee. If it would 
suit the convenience of the House, he 
would introduce those Resolutions on 
| Tuesday weck. 
| Mr. James E. Gordon inquired whether 
| his Majesty’s Ministers had taken, or in- 
| tended to take, any notice of speeches 
which had been made by certain Magis- 
trates at a recent meeting in Wexford ? 
He was desirous to learn whether any pro- 
ceedings with regard to those speeches 
had been adopted ¢ 

Mr. Stanley said, his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not thought it necessary to take 
any notice of the circumstance to which 
the hon. Member had referred. 

The Order of the Day read for going 
into Committee on the Lord-lieutenants 
(Ireland) Bill. On the question “ That 
the Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 

Mr. O’Connell rose to move, as an 
amendment, that the Bill should be com- 
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mitted on that day six months. He dis- 
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| the Magistrates, in general, were not popu- 


approved of the principle of the Bill, his | lar; and he would not assert that they 


objections to which no alterations what- 
ever could remove, and he was borne out 


| deserved to be so. With respect to the 
| appointment of Magistrates in Ireland, 


in that opinion by many for whom he had | that power had, for a long series of years, 


the highest respect. 


He always thought | been most partially exercised. 


During 


that, in legislating for Ireland, the greatest | the period in which alate Lord Chancellor 
fault was, that those who legislated were | held the seals, and when Mr. Saurin was 


obliged to form their judgments from re- 
port, instead of the more unerring testi- 


| Attorney General, it was extremely diffi- 
| cult for‘a liberal-minded man to get him- 


mony of their own observation. He could | self placed on the Commission as a 


not expect, that his evidence and his views | 
of the state of that country could over- | 


whelm the testimony which would be op- 
posed to him; but he would, in justice 


to himself, as well as to the great mass of | 


the Irish people, state to the House his 


reasons for considering this Bill a bad | 
Bill; and, in mentioning the grounds of | 
his objection, he should rather argue | 


against the implied than the expressed 
authority which the Bill went to establish. 
The great disadvantage of legislating for 
Ireland in this country was, that hon. 
Members took statements for granted, of 
the truth and reality of which they could 
have no means of satisfying themselves. 
It was said, that the system of appointing 
Lord-lieutenants in England acted well, 
and that the power of recommending to 
the magistracy produced salutary effects 
in this country. On that subject, he pro- 
ftessed himself to be as ignorant as other 
Gentlemen were of the peculiar state of 
Ireland. But even in this country, cir- 
cumstances had occurred, which showed 
that the Lord-lieutenants of counties must 
adopt certain party feelings, and of course 
they would give, as far as possible, the 
same colour to the magistracy whom they 
recommended. That venerable nobleman, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, was removed from the 
office of Lord-lieutenant, on account of 
his political principles. Now, if partizan- 
ship were thus manifested in this country, 
it would be found to prevail far more ex- 
tensively in Ireland; and he objected 
strongly to placing an irresponsible power 
of this description in the hands of persons 
who might be under a strong political or 
religious bias. It was almost idle for him 
to say, that the magistracy of Ireland was 
not what it ought to be. Nearly one-half 
of that magistracy was composed of minis- 
ters of the Established Church. The cu- 
rates were Magistrates as well as the rec- 
tors. He did not mean to speak of, nor 
even to allude to, particular Magistrates, 
but this he would confidently affirm, that 








Justice of the Peace; and it was almost 
hopeless for a Roman Catholic to seek for 
such an appointment. In fact, in the 
Chancellorship of the late Earl of Clare, a 
regular denunciation was made against 
those who were supposed to have a political 
bias. There were upwards of 1,400 Pro- 
testant gentlemen, of high respectability, 
in the Roman Catholic Association, and 
every man of them was regularly excluded 
from the Commission, notwithstanding 
every effort was made to procure the 


| appointment of men so unquestionably 


qualified. The gentleman who recently 
filled the office of Lord Chancellor (Sir 
Anthony Hart), a most learned, patient, 
aud honourable man, and, consequently, 
anxious to discharge his duty in the best 
manner, in what situation, he would ask, 
was that individual placed? He was de- 
termined to appoint no man to the magis- 
tracy whom he considered to be a political 
partizan. Now, it so happened, that the 
learned person to whom he alluded was 
surrounded by political partizans, aud 
knowing little or nothing of Ireland him- 
self, he took his opinion from their repre- 
sentations. What was the consequence ? 
Why, acting on their views, without being 
aware of their object, he refused to place 
in the Commission of the Peace, men who 
were the best calculated to fill the oftice, 
and appointed the very individuals who 
ought not to have been selected. With 
respect to the conduct which had been 
pursued under the present Administration, 
he believed, that no man had any right to 
complain either of the appointments or of 
the refusals which had occurred. Revert- 
ing, however, to this Bill, it ought to be 
observed, that they had, at present, a 
known public officer responsible for the 
appointment of Magistrates. That officer 
was the Lord Chancellor. Perhaps, it 
would be said, that the Lord Chancellor’s 
was a nominal responsibility ; but if Re- 
form were realized—and that it would be 
realized he firmly believed—there would 
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be an absolute instead of a nominal respon- 
sibility. This Bill was brought in for the 
purpose of benefitting Ireland. To any 
man acquainted with the state of that 
country, it would at once appear evident 
that it would have no such effect. Whom 
would the Government appoint as Lord- 
lieutenants? Let them take any county 
in Ireland, and he would defy them to find 
out a man, except, perhaps, one or two, 
whom it would be desirable to place in the 
situation of Lord-lieutenant. Take, for 
instance, the county of Waterford (and he 
selected that county, because the Marquis 
of Waterford was not a public character, 
being only between nineteen and twenty 
years of age, and therefore he could give 
no offence in the allusion which he was 
about to make), take the county of Water- 
ford—and what had occurred there? An 
hon. Baronet opposite had twice applied 
to be placed in the Commission of the 
Peace for Waterford, but his application 
was rejected. Noman, whether the head 
or the heart were regarded, was more fit 
for the office, yet he applied twice, and 
twice he applied in vain. As the system 
at present stood, every appointment and 
every refusal was the Lord Chancellor’s 
own act; but, by this Bill, they placed a 
screen between the Lord Chancellor and 
his existing responsibility. In fact, they 
removed all responsibility. The law had 
placed the responsibility on the Lord 
Chancellor, but, by this Bill, they took 
the responsibility of these appointments 
from the Lord Chancellor, and on whom 
did they place it? On nobody. The 
Duke of Leinster and one or two others 
might be an exception to the position 
which he had laid down; but taking the 
counties of Ireland generally, he believed 
that, in none of them, would be found a 
proper person in whose hands the inhabit- 
ants would be disposed to place so high a 
trust. In his view of the probable conse- 
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quences of this measure, he could not | 
avoid designating the Bill as “ the ‘thirty | 


tyrants’ Bill”—a Bill which would place a | 


despot at the head of every county in Ire- 


land. The consequence would be, con- | 


stant bickerings and constant complaints, 


| this instance, acting under a delusion. 


and the people would seek for redress | 
in the highest quarter, and ‘ flee from | 


petty tyrants to the Throne.” 
would unquestionably give many petty 


This Bill | 


tyrants to Ireland ; and, instead of passing | 


such a measure now, he intreated the 


House to pause, and to let the matter rest , 
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until the next Session. The magistracy; 
as he had alreddy observed, was badly 
constituted in Ireland. When three or 
four Magistrates, acting together, met in 
petty session, whatever their conduct might 
be, it was almost impossible to procure any 
redress, or appeal, with success, from their 
decision. They were above all law but 
their own. There was recently laid before 
that House a return of the number of ap- 
plications made during the last ten years 
for criminal informations against Magis- 
trates, in the English Court of King’s 
Bench. From that retu rn, there appeared 
to have been thirty applications of this na- 
ture against Magistrates, ten of them being 
against clerical “Magistrates. In twelve 
cases, the application was dismissed with 
costs; in eight, the application was dis- 
missed without costs; and in ten, the 
Magistrates were obliged to pay the costs 
—showing that, in one-third of the cases, 
the Magistrates were, to a certain degree, 
blameable. Even in England, the magis- 
tracy exerted an immense deal of arbitrary 
power. That power was not exerted 
against the noble and wealthy; it was 
wielded solely against the people. In Ire- 
land, the case was infinitely worse. ‘There, 
speaking generally, the Magistrate rejoiced 
in a conviction—exulted in a conviction. 

In such a country, the present Bill, joined 
to the Malicious Trespass Act, would pro- 
duce the most deplorable effects. A Jury- 
bill had been introduced—a bill, he would 
say, exceedingly well considered in most of 
its provisions. One provision of that bill, 
however, was, that the list of Jurors, of 
special Jurors, should be struck by the 
Magistrates. Would they, then, under 
these circumstances,give such an additional 
power as this Bill provided, in the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates? Would they take 
away the responsibility which at present 
rested with the Lord Chancellor? He was 
convinced that this Bill would work badly. 
He no more doubted, than he doubt- 
ed of his existence, that the measure 
would create discontent and heart-burnings 
throughout Ireland. He believed that 
Ministers meant well, but they were, in 
In 
opposing this measure, he was not actuated 
by any political feeling ; he did so, because 
he was certain that the Bill would render 
more prevalent that system of partizanship 
which could not be too much reprobated. 
He was a friend to single responsibility. 
If they shared responsibility amongst a 
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number, they must infallibly destroy it. 
They would do so by passing this Bill, and 
therefore he opposed it. He had no pri- 
vate views—no secret motives — nothing to 
actuate him, but the good of his country. 
Under that feeling, he had thought it his 
duty to make these observations. He 
considered the Bill a bad Bill; it would 
be more injurious than beneficial ; it would 
sow additional dissension and strife in 
Ireland, and therefore he begged leave to 
move, that it be committed that day six 
months. 

Mr. Stanley said, that if he, or his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in general, had thought 
that the measure then before the House 
was likely to produce the disastrous con- 
sequences which the learned Gentleman 
apprehended from it, they never would 
have introduced it. ‘The learned Gentle- 
man was of opinion, that the Bill would 
increase partizanship, and would also do 
away with responsibility. If this struck 
him as being a correct position, he would 
be the last man to support the measure. 
But it was because the Bill was calculated 
to do the very reverse——because it was 
calculated to secure responsibility, and to 
afford a proper control over the magis- 
tracy,—because it would give to the go- 
vernment of Ireland a connecting link 
between it and the magistracy, and the 
public of Ireland—it was because the 
Bill would thus operate, that he gave it 
his hearty approval. 1t was, in his opinion, 
a Bill not likely to produce mischievous 
effects, but to prove eminently beneficial. 
It was, in fact, desired by former Govern- 
ments, who were of opinion that its results 
would be most beneficial. He agreed 
with the learned Gentleman, that if the 
system in England, and which was about 
to be adopted in Ireland, was calculated 
to create despotic authority, it ought to 
be condemned, If this were the case, 
then he would admit that the learned 
Gentleman’s objections were well-founded. 
But such was not the fact. Despotic 
authority did not exist here, neither was 
there any intention of introducing de- 
spotic authority into Ireland. It was very 
true, that in appointing to the situation 
of Lord-lieutenant, the Government would 
at all times rather select those who were 
favourable to their opinions than those 
who were opposed to them; but, during 
his remembrauce, no unjustifiable influ- 
ence had ever been manifested in the re- 
moval of a Lord-lieutenant. The learned 
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Gentleman had alluded to the circum- 
stance of a highly respected nobleman, 

who had been removed from that situation ; 
but that was a case which could not be 
fairly referred to as general precedent and 
example. A very near relative of his own 

(Mr. Stanley’s) had, for between fifty and 
sixty years, held the situation of Lord- 
lieutenant. Though his principles were 
opposed to those supported by some pre- 
ceding Governments, still he was con- 
sidered merely as a Ministerial officer, and 
Government never interfered with him. 
The learned Gentleman had not adverted 
to the expressed authority, as described 
in the Bill, but had directed his observa- 
tions to the implied authority; and he 
(Mr. Stanley) admitted, that the implied 
authority was a fair subject for discussion. 
The learned Gentleman had said, that the 
Magistrates of Ireland were not what they 
ought to be—that they exulted in con- 
victions, and triumphed over the feelings 
of the people. There were, he feared, 
many cases in which the Magistrates had 
not acted well, What, then, was the ob- 
It was to place in each 
county such a local authority as would be 
perfectly cognizant of the conduct of every 
Magistrate ; and who could, on his own 
responsibility, report to Government the 
course pursued by the Magistrate within 
his jurisdiction, as well as his reasons for 
recommending the appointment of new 
Justices of the Peace. Those noblemen or 
gentlemen who were placed in the situa- 
tion of Lord-lieutenants, would do here- 
after, under responsibility, that which they 
could now do, by secret influence, without 
responsibility. There was at present no, 
direct mode of communication between 
Government and the Magistrates, for the 
governors of counties, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman must know, had only 
a nominal responsibility, and that defect 
would be remedied by the present measure. 
In alluding to the governors of counties, 
he was reminded of an observation of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, and he must 
say, that he agreed entirely with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in his observation, 
that responsibility was lost when it was 
divided amongst many. It was so divided 
in thecase of governors of counties. Carlow 
had five governors, Cork five, Fermanagh 
four, Meath four, and eight other counties 
had three each. The learned Gentleman 
had said, that when the Reform Bill had 
passed, Magistrates would be better nomi- 
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nated. Now he could not see what effect 
the Reform Bill was likely to produce on 
that point. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man and he were at issue as to the prob- 
able effects of the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman objected to the Bill 
on the ground that it would diminish re- 
sponsibility, and he (Mr. Stanley) advo- 
cated the Bill on the ground that it would 
increase responsibility. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman also said, that in many 
counties it would be difficult to find a fit 
person to be Lord-lieutenant. He ad- 
mitted, that that difficulty would exist in 
some counties, but he denied, that it would 
exist to the extent anticipated by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. In his opinion, 
counties so situated would form the ex- 
ception, not the rule. Generally, there 
would be no difficulty in finding a person 
whose high standing and weight in the 
county would paint him out as a fit person 
to be intrusted with the responsibility of 
this office. This Bill would, he was con- 
vinced, tend greatly to promote the resid- 
ence of the nobility and gentry in Ireland. 
Every Lord-lieutenant of a county, when 
he left Ireland, would be obliged to ap- 
point a vice-lieutenant, who, during the 
absence of the Lord-lieutenant, would 
exercise the whole of that patronage which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connell) thought the Lord-lieutenants 
would be so anxious to possess, and so 
liable to abuse. This, he contended, was 
a direct encouragement to the Lord-lieu- 
tenants to reside in Ireland. On the whole, 
he had no such fear that any evil would 
follow from the appointments under this 
Bill, as he had from the continuance of 
the present state of Ireland, where there 
was no control —no link between the 
several counties and the Government— 
and no person responsible for the peace of 
those counties, or having any control over 
the Magistrates or the military. It was 
not necessary to enter into the question 
further at present. He had only to add, 
that his Majesty’s Government considered 
the measure as one of the greatest im- 
portance, and he sincerely hoped, that the 
predictions of the hon. and learned mem- 
ber for Kerry, with regard to its effects, 
might not be verified. 

Mr. Jephson could not conceive any 
thing more objectionable than the manner 
in which Magistrates were now appointed 
throughout Ireland. It was generally 
done on the recommendation of county 
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Members, who often confined their recom- 
mendations to those who were useful to 
them at elections, so that Magistrates 
were often nothing more than electioneer- 
ing agents. This Bill had been introduced 
partly to remedy that evil, on the respon- 
sibility of a Government which had ex- 
pressed an anxious desire to do all it could 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
Ireland. Having no doubt of the sincerity 
of Ministers, aud seeing nothing palpably 
objectionable in the Bill, he thought it his 
duty to give it his support. If the Bill 
was found not to work well, it would he 
in the power of the House to alter or repeal 
it. He could not understand the abjection 
of the hon. ard learned Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Connell). The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to wish, that what he called 
responsibility should rest upon an indi- 
vidual who might be sent from England, 
not knowing any two persons in Ireland, 
and who might be placed in a focus of 
political partisans without being aware of 
it—a case which, according to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, had actually and 
very recently happened. 

Mr. Ruthven did not think the Bill 
would effect any important change. It 
would merely transfer to Lord-lieutenants 
the powers now exercised by governors 
of counties, and he could not conceive 
that one class of officers would be more 
vicious and corrupt than the other. 
Nothing could be worse than the system for 
a long time adopted in Ireland in appoint- 
ing Magistrates. Persons were appointed 
without any view to their fitness or ca- 
pacity, but merely in consideration of the 
quarter from whence the recommendation 
came. ‘The magistracy was sought for as 
a sort of passport to a situation, and many 
held the commission without credit to 
themselves or advantage to the country. 
He considered the appointment of stipen- 
diary Magistrates in the disturbed districts 
a beneficial measure, and he hoped it 
would be adopted in every district in which 
a doubt was entertained as to the impar- 
tiality of the local magistracy, even though 
that district might not be in a state of open 
insurrection. He hoped the Government 
would take the state of the Yeomanry 
force into its most serious consideration, 
and bring in some measure to remedy the 
evils which it created. If the yeomen 
were not allowed to take home their arms, 
the mischiefs which had occurred could 
not have taken place. It was a great mis- 
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take for Gentlemen to suppose, that the 
Yeomanry force in Ireland was amenable 
to military law. The hon. Member was 
proceeding to show, that the only punish- 
ment which could be inflicted on a yeo- 
man for breach of military duty was dis- 
missal from his corps, when 

Mr. Dominick Browne rose to order. 
He considered that it was most irregular to 
lead the House into a debate on the Irish 
Yeomanry, when another important ques- 
tion was under consideration. 

Mr. Ruthven only hoped, that upon the 
return of peace and tranquillity, the Yeo- 
manry force would be dispensed with ; but 
that, whilst it was continued, some new 
regulations would be made for its govern- 
ment, and to prevent the mischiefs which 
had arisen from it. He also hoped, that 
the best persons that could be found would 
be selected as Lord-lieutenants, and that 
they would be fully impressed with the 
responsibility of the situation, and give no 
_ cause for suspicion that their appointments 
to the magistracy were directed by partial 
or corrupt feelings, or by any other motive 
than the benefit of the country. 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, that he 
should certainly support this Bill, although 
he was far from considering it as an un- 
mixed good. The Bill appointed Lord- 
lieutenants instead of yovernors of coun- 
ties; and it must be obvious, he thought, 
to every English as well as to every Irish 
Member, that the individuals so appointed 
would acquire great power. [He thought 


it very likely that the Lord-lieutenants of 


some counties would acquire sufficient in- 
fluence to nominate one of the Members 
for the county. ‘The power of Lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties in Ireland would be 
much greater than it was in England, 
especially from the circumstance of the 
office of Magistrate being more coveted 
by the middling classes in Ireland than in 
England. These would be evils undoubt- 
edly; but he thought that they would be 
counterbalanced by the advantages of the 
Bill. The Bill would assimilate the 
government of counties in England and 
Ireland, and he was always glad to vote 
for measures which made such assimila- 
tions. He supported the Bill, however, 
on a higher ground—on the ground that 
he considered it as a prelude to the abo- 
lition of the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. As long as the Legislature of 
Ireland was here, the executive ought to 
be here also, If the present system of a 
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privy council and an executive govern- 
ment resident in Ireland were continued, 
while the legislative body was in England, 
Ireland could never be any thing but a 
province. 

Mr. Blackney regretted, that so foul a 
system of appointing Magistrates, as he 
had known to have prevailed in the county 
of Carlow for many years, should have 
been tolerated by the Government so 
long. He hoped that this Bill would put 
an end to the system, and therefore he 
supported it. In Carlow they had not 
the honour of having any noble Lord 
among them, although they were suffi- 
ciently lorded over by six Governors, one 
of whom had been appointed only the 
other day, though for what purpose he 
was at a loss to imagine. This Bill must 
do good, because any change in the 
present system of appointing Magistrates 
in Ireland must be a change for the better. 
It was impossible that a worse system 
could be devised. From what he knew 
of the present Chancellor, he was sure 
that there could be very few appointments 
made by him which would not be satis- 
factory; but he must say, that a vast 
number of the appointments previously 
made in Carlow county were disgraceful 
alike to the county, to those who recom- 
mended, and to those who made the ap- 
pointments. He believed, that the ferment 
which at present prevailed, was kept up 
by a party of that very Magistracy whose 
duty it was to allay irritation and to pre- 
serve the peace. 

Mr. James Grattan wished to have the 
local administration of both countries 
assimilated, and in that respect he believed, 
that this Bill would confer advantages on 
Ireland. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Stanley) would explain to 
them more fully what was to be the nature 
and extent of the powers of these Lord- 
lieutenants. If it were intended to give to 
them, the control of the police, they would 
be armed with a power greater than any 
individual in this country possessed. In 
the event of the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland being abolished, this power 
would become much more formidable. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the appoint- 
ment of Lord-lieutenants of counties in 
Ireland had been the frequent subject of 
parliamentary inquiry, and of the recom- 
mendations of parliamentary Committees. 
The measure was one, too, which all the 
witnesses, of every condition, every sect, 
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and every party, that had been examined 
before the various Committees on the state 
of Ireland, had united in recommending. 
The Bill would establish a salutary system 
of responsibility in the different counties 
throughout Ireland, with respect to the 
recommendation of persons to fill the office 
of Magistrates. The great evil of the 
existing state of things there was, that 
such recommendations now proceeded 
from irresponsible persons, and he had 
himself known an instance of an individual 
recommending the appointment of a person 
to the Magistracy, and subsequently dis- 
avowing having given any such recom- 
mendation. He agreed with his hon. 
friend opposite, in thinking that one good 
effect of the measure would consist in the 
power which those Lord-lieutenants would 
exercise with respect to the management 
of the Yeomanry, and he thought that it 
would be highly desirable, and most ad- 
vantageous, that a salutary system of con- 
trol, thus vested in the hands of respect- 
able and responsible persons, should be 
exercised both over the Yeomanry and the 
Constabulary forces. This measure was 
founded on a similar principle to that of 
two other measures, the Juries (Ireland) 
bill, and the Administration of Justice 
(Ireland) bill, which also stood for dis- 
cussion this night—to wit, the assimila- 
tion of the laws in Ireland to those of 
England, and it constituted the first step 
towards rendering the government in both 
countries identically the same. 

Mr. Leader objected to the extensive 
power and patronage which this Bill was 
calculated to place in the hands of a single 
individual in each county in Ireland. It 
would give the power over the Represent- 
ation of thirty-two counties, he believed, to 
thirty-two influential individuals, with their 
train of followers and dependents. He 
looked upon the Bill with great alarm, and 
his fears were notremoved by thedeclaration 
that the Bill was to assimilate Ireland to 
England. Embodied, as the nobility and 
gentry were, in feeling and thought, against 
the people, he could not hail with satis- 
faction a measure that gave them additional 
power to misgovern the country they had 
misgoverned so long. He preferred the 
appointment of the Magistrates being in 
the hands of the Lord Chancellor to 
placing it in the hands of the Lord-lieu- 
tenants. They would become possessed 
of the distribution of nearly a million of 
money, annually levied by Grand Juries 
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in Ireland : they would obtain the control 
of the Police, and not only the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates, but the selection 
of High Sheriffs would fall into their 
hands. They would have the power, 
therefore, of obliging or punishing, a vast 
number of persons, and would, in reality, 
have the government of the country in 
their hands. He defied his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters to find thirty-two unexceptionable 
persons in the thirty-two counties in Ire- 
land to discharge the duties of those pro- 
posed Lord-lieutenants ; and seeing the 
immense power which this Bill placed in 
their hands, he could not suppose it pos- 
sible, either that the Bill would work well, 
or be well received in Ireland. In the 
presence of his Majesty’s Ministers, and in 
the midst of the Representatives of the 
United Kingdom, he declared it to be his 
unchangeable and conscientious opinion, 
that, to tranquillize Ireland, the condition 
of the great body of the people must be 
ameliorated ; property must relieve po- 
verty ; and every bill introduced, and every 
measure proposed, would be unavailing, 
until employment was spread over the 
surface of the island, and the means of the 
country were made,asthey might and ought 
to be, auxiliary to the regeneration of the 
country. It was in their power to achieve 
this great blessing, without encroaching 
on the treasury of the country, or the 
benevolence of the people. Ireland wanted 
an honest legislation, making the soil of 
the country the security for any sum 
raised for local improvements, and pro- 
perly directing all the funds now raised 
for the employment and education of the 
people. He regretted to see this uncalled- 
for Act of Parliament preceding others of 
far greater, more pressing, and urgent im- 
portance. These precautionary measures, 
he knew, were alleged to have their origin 
in the alarming agitation and excitement 
at present existing in Ireland. He wished 
the King’s Ministers not to delude or 
deceive themselves. That agitation was 
grounded on the distress of the people. 
The great popularity of the hon. member 
for Kerry was founded on that distress, 
and the hope he had held out to his coun- 
trymen of his being able to relieve it. Let 
them be assured, that the popularity of 
his hon. and learned friend daily increased 
with the distress of the country, and the 
impatience of the people to extricate them- 
selves from it. ‘There was only one way 
to reduce the hon. member for Kerry to 
C 
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the level of other men who deserved the | land would not be followed by any of those 


confidence of the people, and that was, by | 


rescuing them from the excesses of a} 
partizan military force, and opening every | 


possible avenue for productive labour and | 


remunerative employment. He feared this 
Bill would have a tendency to defeat the 
benefit expected from the Reform Bill, 
and give Lord-lieutenants of counties the 
nomination to seats in Parliament. He, 
therefore, must join his hon. and learned 
friend in opposing it. 

Mr. Crampton said, that there was not 
a single power conferred by this Bill on 
Lord-lieutenants of counties in Ireland, 
which was not already exercised by the 
governors of counties, with the excep- 


tion of the appointments of Colonels of 


Militia, which was at present in the hands 
of the Crown, and which this Bill gave to 
the Lord-lieutenants. He thought that 
one of its great advantages would be, that 
responsible persons would be placed in 
each of the counties of Ireland, for the 
purpose of recommending individuals to 
the magistracy. The leading evil of the 
present state of things was, that the power 
was exercised without the responsibility 
which should be attached to it. Jt was 
quite a mistake to suppose that, under this 
Bill, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland could 
only appoint noblemen to the Lord-lieute- 
nancies of the several counties there. The 
Lord Lieutenant would have it in his power 
to appoint any individual whom he thought 
proper to the situation ; but it was most 
probable, of course, that men of rank and 
station in the different counties would be 
selected by him to fill those situations. 
He was of opinion that this measure would 
be very useful to Ireland, and he trusted, 
therefore, that it would be passed. 

Sir Edward Hayes said, that the hon, 
member for Kilkenny had greatly mag- 
nified the powers which would be placed 
in the hands of those Lord-licutenants. 
Several hon. Members, in the course of the 





evil effects which were anticipated from it 
by the hon. member for Kilkenny. He, 
for one, could not perceive how it was 
more likely that the Lord-licutenants of 
counties in Ireland should possess the 
appointment of the Sheriffs, than the 
Lord-lieutenants in England, where, not- 
withstanding the long time that the system 
had existed, no such power was engrossed 
by them. He thought, that this measure 
was one of very great importance in the 
way of effecting an assimilation of the 
laws of Ireland to those of England. One 
great advantage of the introduction of 
such a system as this into Ireland was, 
that they would have persons of rank, 
station, character, and respectability, in 
the several counties there, whom they 
could make responsible for the recom- 
mendation of Magistratesin their respective 
counties, and who would take care that 
none but proper persons would be selected 
to fill that office. The Lord-lieutenants, 
in exercising the powers which would be 
intrusted to them, would, from their pro- 
minent and responsible station, be com- 
pletely under the control of public opinion. 
One of the greatest evils existing in [re- 
land, but which, he was glad to say, was 
latterly fast diminishing, was, that no such 
salutary effects were produced by public 
opinion, That evil would be remedied by 
this Bill, which appointed responsible per- 
sons, who would be liable to that check. 
[t would operate also upon individuals, 
who, from their local knowledge and situ- 
ation, would be fairly responsible for those 
whom they should recommend to the 
magistracy, because they would be cogni- 


| zant of their merits and character. Seeing 
that the system had worked well in Eng- 
‘land, and that they had had, from time to 


time, frequent complaints with regard to 


the magistracy in Ireland, he thought that 


debate, had made use of such expressions | 


as would induce the people not to look to 
the laws for protection, but as a restraint, 
and to those who administered them, more 
as enemies than friends. 

Lord Althorp said, that it had long ap- 
peared to him, that this would be a desir- 
able measure to introduce into Ireland. 
From the experience which they had had 
of Lord-lieutenants of counties in England, 
he thought they might safely say, that the 


a measure like this, which assimilated the 
laws of the two countries on the subject, 
would beattended by the best consequences. 

Sw Matthew White Ridley said, he was 
glad to see a measure like this introduced, 
as the commencement of an assimilation 
of the laws of both countries, which he 
conceived to be a most desirable object. 
He did not object to the patronage which 
the Bill would bestow, and if the Lord- 
lieutenants of Ireland were not possessed 
of greater patronage than the Lord-lien- 


tenant of an English county, the Bill could 
introduction of the same system into Jre- | 


not be productive of any responsibility for 
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either good or evil. He congratulated the 
Members of England and Ireland upon 
the introduction of such a measure. 

Mr. Paget observed, that the Lord- 


——-lieutenants in England possessed great 


powcr in appointments to all county esta- 
blishments. In his opinion, the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates would be a power 
exercised with a much greater sense of re- 
sponsibility in the hands of a Lord Chan- 
cellor than in those of the Lord-lieutenants 
of counties. Imrespect of rank and quali- 
fications, the advantage would be alto- 
gether on the side of the Lord Chancellor, 
for Lord-lieutenants were generally men 
of high rank, and associated quite as little 
with the person whose claims to the ma- 
gistracy might come under consideration, 
as even the Lord Chancellor. They must, 
of necessity, see with others’ eyes, and hear 
with others’ ears; and in what worse situ- 
ation could the Lord Chancellor himself 
be placed? If they looked to the English 
magistracy, they would see, that it in- 
cluded a large proportion of the Clergy ; 
and bearing that fact in mind, they must 
feel that the lieutenancy of the counties 
had not been placed in good hands. Not 
that he meant to cast any imputation 
upon the moral character of the clergy ; 
but there was no one who paid the slight- 
est attention to the subject, could fail to 
be fully aware, that the education, pro- 
fession, and habits of the clergy, unfitted 
them for the duties of the magistracy. In 
his opinion, the Bill would prove anything 
but beneficial—anything but conciliatory. 
When one-third or one-half of the magis- 
tracy were of the clerical profession, what 
could they hope for ? 

Mr. Callaghan was sure that every one 
acquainted with Ireland would be perfectly 
ready to admit, that the Magistrates ap- 
pointed under the influence of the Castle in 
Dublin were such as the people could not 
confide in. Hetrusted that such a change 
would be introduced as would leave the 
Commission of the Peace inthe hands only 
of those in whom the people did repose con- 
fidence. Under the old system, appoint- 
ments were made on the recommendations 
of persons not at ali responsible ; and the 
information which Government possessed 
respecting the state of Ireland came from 
the worst sources. He would, in particular, 
instance the Doneraile conspiracy as a 
case fully sustaining the position for which 
he contended. He should support the 
Bill, for it would probably be attended 
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with beneficial results. The Magistrates 
might be better, and they could not be 
worse than at present. 

Mr. Hunt had listened with attention 
to what was to be the first measure of 
Ministers in favour of Ireland. He re- 
gretted that the first step was, in this par- 
ticular, to assimilate the law of Ireland to 
that of England, although he was well 
aware, that in disapproving of the magis- 
tracy of the latter country, he should not 
ingratiate himself with the Assembly in 
which he spoke, for nine-tenths of the 
Assembly to which he addressed himself 
were in the Commission of the Peace. 
That part of the people which he repre- 
sented were very far from satisfied at the 
manner in which Magistrates were ap- 
pointed. At present the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord-lieutenants, and the Magis- 
trates, were appointed by the Crown ; but 
when the people really had had Repre- 
sentatives that made the laws, they like- 
wise had the appointments of Sheriffs and 
Magistrates ; and now that Ministers, or 
the newspapers for them, had made the 
people believe, that they were to choose 
their own Representatives, they were be- 
ginning to reflect whether they ought not 
to be restored to their former rights with 
reference to the administration of justice. 
As to the notion of an appeal to the 
Court of King’s Bench against a Magis- 
trate, it was a gross farce. Without cast- 
ing any reflection upon the clergymen 
who were appointed Magistrates, he must 
say, that he thought, and the people also 
thought, that they were not the best quali- 
fied for such offices, as they were, in con- 
sequence, perpetually led into disputes 
with their parishioners, or parties residing 
in their neighbourhood. He must be al- 
lowed to express his regret that such a 
Bill as the present should have been in- 
troduced by Ministers, as one calculated 
in their opinion, to benefit Ireland, but 
which he really considered fraught with 
evils. 

Mr. O’ Connell, in explanation, affirmed, 
that he had not said a word in defenceof 
the present system. He was sure that 
few of the hon. Members of that House 
had yet.read the Bill; and, therefore, they 
expected from it more than it would pro- 
duce. Those who knew Treland best 
would feel the difficulties which must in- 
evitably attend upon the selection of fit 
persons to fill the office of Lord-lieutenant. 
Let his Majesty’s Ministers, between that 
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and the third reading, look out for fit and 
proper persons—and they might then, 
perhaps, discover that the matter was 
not quite so easy as they anticipated. It 
had been said, that the present Bill would 
tend to discourage absenteeism, but he 
thought the tendency might be exactly the 
reverse ; for when the gentry and the high 
nobility of Jreland found themselves in 
their respective counties over-ruled by one 
individual, it would most likely have the 
effect of disgusting them, and driving them 
abroad. Understanding that there were 
hon. Members who had not read the Bill, 
he would not press his amendment to a 
division, but certainly, in a future stage, 
either on the bringing up of the report, or 
the third reading, he would take the sense 
of the House upon it. 

Amendment negatived, and the House 
resolved itself into a Committee. 

Colonel O’Grady observed, that by one 
of the clauses of the Bill, the Lieutenant 
of the county was to have the power of 
appointing the Custos Rotulorum, and 
Clerk of the Peace. He thought this too 
extensive a power to be placed in the 
hands of an individual ; in his opinion, the 
appointment of the Clerks of the Peace 
should remain with the Crown, and he 
hoped Government would attend to the 
suggestion. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, undoubtedly 
the appointment of the Clerks of the Peace 
was a question of some importance. He 
held in his hand the copy of a paper 
which had been laid on the Table, and by 
which it appeared, that the present Clerk 
of the Peace for the county of Limerick 
received that appointment when he was 
fifteen years of age only. 

Colonel O’Grady said, the paper to 
which the hon. Member alluded, was 
laid on the Table in consequence of a 
motion of his, to bear him out in a state- 
ment he proposed to make in the appoint- 
ment of the Irish magistracy. 

Mr, Stanley observed, the case was well 
worthy of attention, He had not been 
aware of the appointment alluded to by 
the hon. member for Cricklade; it took 
place before his accession to office. The 
existing defect in the state of the law 
respecting the appointment of Clerks of the 
Peace, it was one object of the Bill to 
correct. It had been decided under the 
present state of the law, that a minor 
might be appointed to the office. 

Mr. Sheil complained of the appoint- 
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ment of the inferior officers of militia 
being, according to the Bill, in the Lord- 
lieutenants of counties. Hitherto the Lord 
Lieutenant had appointed the Colonel, 
and the Colonel the Officers; he saw no 
advantage from the change. 

Mr. Stanley said, it was true they had 
that power, and in that respect also the 
Bill resembled the law in England. It 
was a point of trifling importance, and had 
not been contained in the original Bill, 
but was introduced into it as an amend- 
ment in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Sheil considered the alteration im- 
portant; it might promote jobbing, which 
was not an exotic in Ireland. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought, as the Com- 
mittee had consented to the Lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties having the power of 
recommending Magistrates, surely no ob- 
jection could be raised to their appointing 
officers of militia; under the existing 
system, certainly, several appointments had 
taken place which could not be defended. 

Mr. Shei said, the Magistrates were 
not paid, and they could only be appoint- 
ed with the concurrence of the Lord 
Chancellor. The Lord-lieutenant, in 
their case, had only the power of recom- 
mendation, while a Lieutenant of militia 
received 451, a-year half-pay; and as the 
appointment was wholly in the Lord-lieu- 
tenant the patronage would be valuable. 

Mr. Crampton said, the appointment 
of militia officers would be, in point of 
fact just the same hereafter as it had been 
under the previous system, because the 
Lord-lieutenant appointed the Governor 
of the county, who was himself always the 
Colonel of the militia, and appointed the 
Officers. He thought the provisions of 
the Bill calculated to give the utmost 
satisfaction; and he saw no_ objection 
whatever to the appointment of the Officers 
of militia in the manner prescribed. 

Lord Ebrington said that, strictly 
speaking, the Lord-lieutenants in Eng- 
land had legally the appointment of the 
militia Officers; but, in practice, he at- 
tended to the recommendation of the 
Colonel of the regiment to which the 
Officer was attached. 

Lord Killeen wished to be informed who 
would have the appointment of Vice-lieute- 
nants of counties, in the absence of the 
Lord-lieutenants of counties ? 

Mr. Stanley said, by one of the clauses, 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had the 
power of such appointment. 
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Mr. James Grattan observed, that there 
were already too many clergymen in the 
commission of the peace in Ireland, and he 
therefore wished a clause to be introduced 
to prevent such appointments in future. 

Mr. Lefroy objected to the proposition 
of the hon. Member; there were many 
places in Ireland in which, unless clergy- 
men were appointed, no Magistrates what- 
ever could be had. 

Mr. Dominick Browne had certainly 
known places circumstanced as the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken de- 
scribed, and therefore clergymen were 
necessarily appointed; but where it was 
possible to obtain other eligible Magis- 
trates, clergymen ought not to be appointed, 
and he was happy to state, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland was of the same opinion. 

Mr. O’ Connell had no doubt there were 
places in which no other substantial per- 
sons to fill the office of Justice of the 
Peace could be found than clergymen, and 
it generally so happened in districts where 
they had full leisure to attend to their 
duty as Magistrates. The appointment 
of Rectors so circumstanced might be toler- 
ated, but when they came to appoint 
Curates it was too bad. He knew two or | 
three instances of Curates, who were said | 
to be employed at salaries under 800. per | 
annum, who were Magistrates. He could | 
not, however, approve of a clause pro- 
hibiting all clergymen from being ap- 
pointed ; that would be too general. He 
should only recommend, that the utmost 
care should be taken in making the ap- 
pointments. 

Colonel O’Grady would wish to see the 
qualification for Magistrates increased. 

Mr. Stanley thought the qualification 
should be rather too low than too high, 
because, from the statement they had just | 
heard, it must be evident, that in many | 
parts of the country, if they required a_ 
high qualification, they could have no | 
Magistrates. 

Mr. Leader said, the qualification ought | 
to be at least 150/. per year. There was | 
no county or barony in Ireland but what | 
contained resident gentlemen of twice that | 
income. 

Mr. Dominick Browne thought the quali- 
fication of a Deputy Lieutenant should be 
the same as Magistrates for Road Sessions, 
which was 500/. a year freehold property, 
or 3002. a year of fee-simple. 
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O'Connell said, that before the 
question was agreed to, he should observe 
upon one part of it, which the hon. mem- 
ber for Cork had dwelt upon as being an 
advantage—namely, the having the Lord- 
lieutenants of counties made the organ of 
all communications between the county 
and the Government. At present, Magis- 
trates addressed the Secretary of State, as 
well as the Magistrates at Bow-street, if any 
circumstance called for immediate com- 
munication, and the effect of the present 
Bill would be simply to relieve the Go- 
vernment and the Chancellor from the 
responsibility under which they now lay. 
It was well known, now that a Lord ora 
Squire of high connection laughed at in- 
quiries into his conduct, and if a Lord- 
lieutenant of a county had friends com- 
plained of, the difficulty of redress would 
be much increased. Suppose, in the case 
of the Doneraile conspiracy, the proposed 
system had prevailed, either Lord Done- 
raile, or Lord Shannon, would have been 
the Lord-lieutenant of the county, and the 
connections of both were involved in the 
proceedings ; the consequence would have 
been, the interposition of the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, which would, at the same time, 


| exonerate these parties, and screen the 


Government from any responsibility. He 
would, on the first convenient occasion, 
bring before the House the case of Leary, 
who had been transported for his alleged 
share in the Doneraile conspiracy, with a 
view to show the partizan evils of the Ma- 


| gistrate system in Ireland, and that a Lord- 


lieutenant in each county could not be 
an efficient remedy. ‘The peculiarity of 
Leary’s case was, that, contrary to three 
remonstrances to the Irish Government 
of Judge Pennefather, who tried him, 
founded on the fact that three Juries ac- 
quitted parties on the very same evidence 
which was brought against Leary, and that 
the character of the witnesses was more 


| than questionable, while that of Leary, a 


wealthy farmer, aged seventy-five, was 
above suspicion, the sentence of transporta- 
tion was enforced by the late Irish Govern- 
ment. He introduced this irregularly, but 
he did so for the purpose of drawing the 
hon. member for Cork’s attention to the 
subject, to show how little beneficial the 
appointment of Lord-lieutenants would be. 

Lord Killeen said, although he agreed 
with his hon. and learned friend in many 
of his remarks, yet he trusted, that the 
good sense and good feeling of Lord- 
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lieutenants and their deputies, would 
render for many communications to the 
Government unnecessary. 

Mr. Callaghan said, as he had been so 
personally alluded to by the hon. member 
for Kerry, he must say a few words. ‘The 
main reason why he wished to have Lord- 
lieutenants was, in order to avoid the busy 
officiousness of that class of persons call- 
ing themselves active Magistrates, and the 
chief cause for his thinking so was that 
Doneraile conspiracy. To his knowledge, 
the active agents in that conspiracy were 
still paid by the Government. He had 
seen them walking in and out of the Bride- 
well, as well dressed and as high in their 
bearing as any Gentleman in that House. 
He could prove that, and he mentioned it 
that some inquiry should be instituted by 
the members of the Government as to the 
source from whence these individuals de- 
rived the emoluments they received. He 
pledged himself to this fact, that the 
parties who had been servants of the 
Magistrates near Doneraile, and who had 
been supported from the period when they 
gave their information, were still main- 
tained by the Government, and paid out 
of the pockets of the people. He knew 
Leary, a man the best and most punctual 
farmer in his neighbourhood, whghad the 
best character from his landlord, but who, 
Jike many other honest people, being dis- 
sipated in his habits, and extremely hos- 
pitable in his disposition, had fallen the 
victim of those who entered into a con- 
spiracy to swear against him; and these 
parties, though their evidence had signally 
failed in other cases, were yet supported 
out of the purses of the people. If the 
hon. member for Kerry would move for an 
inquiry into this, he would give him his 
cordial support. 

Mr. O’Connell accepted at once the 
support of the hon. Gentleman; and he 
put it also to the right hon. Secretary for 
Ireland, whether it was not his duty also 
to aid in the inquiry. Leary had been the 
first man tried ; the Jury believed the wit- 
nesses, and he was found guilty of a foul 
conspiracy. The second Jury disagreed ; 
another Jury was discharged, from the 
illness of a Juror; on the trial one of the 
men was acquitted on the same testimony 
by which Leary was condemned; and a 
third trial took place at the next Assizes, 
when all the prisoners were also acquitted. 
Thus, three out of four Juries discredited 
the witnesses for the Crown. The Judge, 
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as he had stated, remonstrated three times 
with the Government upon Leary’s trans- 
portation. Sir Henry Hardinge had just 
then accepted the office of Secretary in 
Ireland ; and upon his (Mr. O’Connell’s) 
arrival at Cork, he wrote to the gallant 
Secretary, who most promptly answered 
him, stating that the affair had been de- 
cided upon before he arrived in Ireland ; 
but at all events, the application was too 
late, as the convict-ship sailed with Leary 
on board, the day the letter was written. 
He would move for the communication 
addressed by Baron Pennefather to the 
Irish government upon the subject. 

Mr. Hume considered that the Irish 
government ought to give some answer to 
the heavy charge, of these discredited wit- 
nesses being still maintained out of the 
public revenue. He should require to 
know how, or from whence, this money 
was supplied. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he could give no 
explanation on the subject, as the matter 
had oceurred before he had taken office. 
He would, however, look into it, and com- 
municate with the hon, member for Kerry. 

Mr. Callaghan would pledge himself to 
the fact, that these persons were still main- 
tained at the public expense. 

Mr. Hume must again press upon the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, if he 
wished to keep the sources of justice free, 
the necessity of inquiring into the alleged 
fact, that suborned witnesses were main- 
tained at the public expense. 

The House resumed ; Bill reported with- 
out amendment. 


Pusric Works in Inevanp.] Mr. 
Stanley moved the Order of the Day for 
the further consideration in Committee of 
the report on the Public Works (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell iuquired whether the 
Commissioners were to have salaries, and 
who was to be at the head of the com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Stanley said, it was the intention 
of Government that they should be paid, 
but no provision was made for their salaries 
by this Bill. The amount was to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament in annual votes. 
He wished to state, that the number of 
Commissioners was to be reduced from five 
to three, by the desire of the gentleman 
who was to be employed as head of the 
commission, and who wished for as little 
assistance as possible. That gentleman was 
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ala 
Colonel Burgoyne, of the Engineers, who 
sacrificed a place of greater emolument 
for this, and he had no doubt his cha- 
racter and qualifications for the office 
would be found of a superior description. 

Mr. Hume understood, that two Boards 
of Commissioners were to be abolished, 
and that some of the members were to have 
superannuations: he wished to be informed 
who they were, and whether they were not 
competent to act under this Bill, so that 
the public might save the amount of their 
pensions. 

Mr. Stanley said, there were four Com- 
missioners of one Board, who could make 
no claim for superannuation allowances. 
There were three of another, who had 
never attended to the duties of office, and 
yet were in the receipt of salaries. ‘The 
substituting of one set of Commissioners 
for these two, who would not only do all 
the duties the two Boards had performed, 
but would also include the Post-ottice 
department, would cause a saving in the 
public expenditure of 1,300/. a year. 

Mr. Hume said, that was no answer to 
his question which concerned individuals 
only, and he desired to know how many 
of the old Commissioners were to have 
superannuation allowances, and whether, 
instead of receiving these, they could not 
perform the duties attached to the new 
board. He feared they might hereafter be 
told, if they appointed new Commissioners, 
that they must still maintain the old ones. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that when they 
came into the Committee, his right hon. 
friend would produce the name of every 
Commissioner, his present salary, and claim 
forsuperannuation. TheCommissioners for 
Inland Navigation had no such claim, the 
object for which they were appointed beng 
of a temporary nature. The other Board 
was different, the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament by which they were ap- 
pointed, being different. 

Mr. Stanley observed, that two of the 
Commissioners to be appointed had already 
public situations, the salaries of which 
would be saved on their receiving their 
appointments. Indeed, one of them gave 
up a situation of superior emolument. 

Mr. Alexander Dawson said, the mea- 
sure had been brought forward as one cal- 
culated to relieve the distresses of Ireland ; 
he feared it could have no such effect. 
The principle on which it went wasa loan, 
and the utmost care was taken by the Act, 
that the money to be advanced was to be 
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repaid with interest. He could only say, 
Ireland might as well obtain 500,000. 
from the Jews in the Minories, and could 
obtain it on as easy terms. The measure 
would neither promote the execution of 
public works, nor alleviate the existing dis- 
tress. He was one who conceived the mea- 
sures of the present Government, with re- 
spect to Ireland, were based on a short- 
sighted and most unstatesmanlike policy. 
Instead of bringing forward some compre- 
hensive plan for the relief of the poor of 
Ireland, by the developement of its native 
resources, Ministers were merely treading 
in the steps of their predecessors with some 
petty pence-table temporary expedient, 
which could be productive of no permanent 
advantage. It would not even save a 
starving population, or keep them from 
inundating this country with paupers. The 
proper principle was, so to expend money 
that it might contribute to the permanent 
improvement ofa country. If they looked 
to the reports of the surveyors appointed 
during the vice royalty of the Marquis 
Wellesley, they would there see a proof 
of his assertion, for by the money ex- 
pended in the western districts of Con- 
naught and Munster, the revenue had ac- 
tually increased three or four fold. They 
would find villages had grown up where no 
house had previously existed, and that the 
habits of the people had been most mate- 
rially amended. They might, by such 
means, judiciously employed, disband part 
of the Yeomanry and police force, for no 
fears could exist when the people were em- 
ployed and contented. Previous to the 
Union, and after the Statute of 1779, 
Ireland made more progress in ten or 
twelve years than any other nation in 
Europe. That was effected by the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Irish Legislature, to 
expend some part of the public money in 
improving the natural advantages of the 
country, and that it was wise to encourage 
individuals to employ their capitals in the 
promotion of national works. What was 
the result? The Grand Canal, a most im- 
portant means of communication was un- 
dertaken and completed principally by the 
means of individuals. Subsequently, how- 
ever, a more sound principle had been 
laid down, which it was his desire to see 
imitated. It had been then arranged, that 
when public works were proposed, a satis- 
factory estimate of the probable cost should 
be produced, and on two thirds of the 
amount being advanced by individuals, the 
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remaining third should be paid forthwith 
out of the public treasury. ‘This had pro- 
duced infinite good. If they looked abroad, 
they would find the Government of this 
country pursuing the same principle, by 
forming great canals in the American 
colonies, without the paltry consideration 
of pounds, shillings and pence. Would 
they not act in the same generous manner 
to the sister country? He objected to the 
present measure from its being illiberal 
in its principles. He proposed, that in- 
stead ofa loan, a grant of 500,000/. should 
be made for the erection of public works 
in Ireland 

Lord Althorp was ready to admit, that 
great part of what the hon. Gentleman 
had said was well founded, for experience 
had proved, that large grants of money, 
if judiciously laid out, might, in the course 
of time, produce considerable revenues. 
Many large private fortunes had been 
created by such methods, but he was 
afraid that, in the present state of the 
finances, it was quite impossible to grant 
such a sum to Ireland, even with the 
hope of its becoming hereafter productive. 
As they were unable to grant money, they 
proposed, which was the next best thing 
in their power, to lend it; and the hon. 
Gentleman should remember, that circum- 
stances at present were different from 
the circumstances of the country before 
the Union. He had little doubt but that 
Ireland would receive almost equal benefit 
from a loan as from a grant; and he 
hoped, that the giving employment to the 
poor would improve their condition. 

Mr. Leader was prepared to admit, that 
the present condition of Ireland rendered 
it imperative on every Representative of 
that country to hail with satisfaction any 
measure calculated to extend employment 
and augment the stock of national wealth. 
In the many public mectings which had 
been held in Ireland, attended by the 
most influential resident landed pro- 
prietors, it had been agreed, on all hands, 
that a permanent national loan fund, re- 
issuable as the instalments were paid, 
and again lent under suitable restrictions, 
would afford immediate present relief, and 
confer lasting benefits on Ireland. It was 
a common thing for hon. Members in that 
House to rail loudly at Irish discontent, 
at the existence of crime, the insecurity 
of property, and the emigration of the 
pauper peasantry to England, by which 
the English labourer was thrown out of 
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employment, and the amount of poor-rates 
increased. But, while these unhappy cir- 
cumstances were generally admitted, it 
was obvious that, until the present mea- 
sure, there had been no attempt at a 
remedy. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, the member for the city of 
Limerick, that a loan would give present 
relief, and he was not disposed to cavil at 
the terms, or object to any reasonable 
provisions which might be introduced into 
the Bill, to secure the due application of 
the advance, and its punctual repayment. 
It was, however, his duty to press strongly 
upon his Majesty’s Ministers the urgent 
necessity of making parishes and districts 
in Ireland, capable, by legislative enact- 
ment, of assessing themselves for local 
improvements, which had become indis- 
pensable for the improvement of Ireland. 
In what other way could the country be 
reclaimed, or the people employed? Local 
assessment for local improvements was not 
a new principle—it had been tried and 
had worked with facility and the greatest 
success in Holland. Since the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, had 
brought in his Bill, an intelligent friend 
of his (Mr. John Musgrave), the brother 
of the member for the county of Water- 
ford, had been to Holland, for no other 
purpose than to procure the most accurate 
information as to every particular con- 
nected with the system of public works in 
that enterprising and prosperous country. 
As he had been favoured by Mr. Mus- 
grave with a letter on this important sub- 
ject, he would shortly state the particulars 
on which that gentleman laid the greatest 
stress. His letter, and the valuable in- 
formation he had given to the Committee 
sitting to inquire into the state of Ireland, 
had entitled him to the gratitude of every 
person interested in its prosperity. ‘The 
leading principle,” he said, “ of their (the 
Dutch) system, which is the growth of 
centuries, has been, ‘ to allow local au- 
thorities to regulate local concerns.’ Each 
district, whether it be a parish or a pro- 
vince, has had the management of its own 
parochial or provincial concerns, with as 
little external influence as possible ; but 
where public works of any magnitude were 
contemplated, they have, since 1795, had 
the assistance of a scientific general Board, 
called the Waterstaat, or Board of Public 
Works. Each province previously pos- 
sessed a Board of a similar kind. The 
commission appointed to draw up the 
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fundamental law, in their Report, pub- 
lished in 1815, consider the Provincial 
States to have been one of the most im- 
portant and useful of their ancient political 
institutions, and attribute to them much 
of the wealth and greatness of the United 
Provinces. The president of that com- 
mission, Count Hogendorp, who is well 
known as one of the ablest statesmen and 
writers in Europe, yesterday told me, that 
the powers of these Provincial States have 
been too much curtailed, although they 
are still very great. Measures of local 
utility can always be better digested and 
decided upon by local assemblies, than 
by a national legislature, whose time must 
be insufficient even for the due considera- 
tion of laws which affect the general in- 
terests. The Dutch provinces vary con- 
siderably in population and extent; that 
of South Holland containing 480,000 in- 
habitants, while Drenthe contains only 
63,000. Every province has its own 
States, consisting of deputies elected by 
the nobles, by the cities, and by the land- 
holders, the number of deputies from each 
class being fixed by law for every pro- 
vince. They all sit together, and the 
governor of the province presides. All 
public works, charities, tribunals, schools, 
&c. &c. within the province are subject to 
their control ; but works of merely local 
interest are under the management of local 
Boards or Corporations. In cases of repair, 
the Provincial States act by their own 
authority, but new works must be approved 
of by the Waterstaat. ‘The dykes, and 
works for drainage, are generally managed 
by local associations, and are supported 
by taxes levied upon the lands, or other 
property benefited by them, such property 
being designated sometimes by the Pro- 
vincial States, and sometimes by Royal 
Ordinances. To each province there are 
attached one or more engineers, who are ap- 
proved of by the Waterstaat, and paid by 
the province ; but there are also superior 
engineers, who are paid by the Govern- 
ment for a more general superintendence. 
The Provincial States nominate, from 
among themselves, a permanent deputa- 
tion, who constantly assist the governor 
of the province, and have extensive powers, 
for the proper exercise of which they are 
responsible to the Provincial States, at 
their annual or other meetings. All the 
accounts of local authorities, which are of 
a public nature, are investigated by these 
States ; and those of the States themselves 
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are audited by the National Chamber of 
Accounts. In short, every province is, in 
most respects, a miniature of the kingdom 
at large. The revenues of the Provincial 
States arise—First, from an addition of 
six per cent to the national taxes within 
the province, which is collected by the 
government, and paid over to the pro- 
vincial treasury; secondly, from public 
works, and other property belonging to 
the province—an instance of a like nature 
occurs in Cheshire, in which the tolls of 
the Weaver navigation yield more than 
23,000/. per annum, in aid of the county 
expenditure ; and, thirdly, from direct or 
indirect taxes, which have been submitted 
to, and approved of, by the King. Their 
powers of taxation, with the consent of 
the King, are very extensive, although 
much less than they were previously to 
1795, when each province was nearly in- 
dependent. The produce of such taxes is 
applied, under their direction, to objects 
of provincial or merely local utility. The 
ten northern provinces contain less than 
2,500,000 of inhabitants; of whom more 
than one-third are Catholics. They con- 
sist of between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 
of English acres, or little more than Con- 
naught ; and the soil of many very exten- 
sive tracts, particularly towards the east, 
is as miserably poor as that of Cunnemara. 
The whole is divided among nearly 380,000 
fee-simple proprietors. The population is, 
on the whole, at least as dense as that of 
Ireland, but nothing can be more humi- 
liating to an Irishman than the striking 
contrast between the poverty of his own 
countrymen and the general appearances of 
comfort and wealth in the ten northern 
provinces, where their comparative natural 
advantages would lead one to anticipate 
directly the reverse. Although the poor 
have not here any legal right to be sup- 
ported by their neighbours, their wants 
are relieved by public and private charities ; 
and, in the year 1828, I find that more 
than one-seventh part of the entire popu- 
lation of the Netherlands received assist- 
ance, from permanent funds and voluntary 
contributions, to the amount of nearly 
900,000. The rich provinces of North 
and South Holland are, together, much 
less than your county, and consist wholly 
of islands, which are liable to be inundated 
by the Rhine, or by the ocean. Many 
parts of them are at least ten feet beneath 
the level of the lowest tides, and others 
are composed of sands, which would be 
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blown away, if great precautions were not 
adopted to fix them. M. Wyebeking, an 
eminent German writer, has calculated, 
that if the public works, which exist in 
these ten northern provinces, were to be 
now executed, they would cost upwards 
of 350,000,000/. sterling ; and this state- 
ment has been fully corroborated to me 
by the best authority here. This expendi- 
ture has, in fact, gradually created the 
United Provinces out of a territory, which 
originally was not more favourably circum- 
stanced than Connaught ; but the greater 
part appears to have been expended in 
North and South Holland. A system, 
which has rendered such a country, al- 
though constantly struggling for existence 
against the sea, or against powerful ene- 
mies, one of the most productive parts of 
Europe, is deserving of deep attention ; 
and some parts at least may be usefully 
imitated in Ireland, whose unequalled 
natural advantages have not, by similar 
institutions, been made available in pro- 
moting the happiness of its inhabitants. 
When any new public work is proposed 
in Holland, such as an extensive drainage, 
or canal, or embankment, a portion of the 
expense’ is almost invariably defrayed, 
either from the national or from the pro- 
vincial revenues, without requiring repay- 
ment from those who undertake such 
works. The Dutch have learned, by ex- 
perience, that such prudent liberality is 
amply repaid by the additional revenue 
which arises from the increased wealth 
and prosperity of the improved districts. 
The wisdom of this policy has, even in 
the United Kingdom, been abundantly 
confirmed by the valuable statements of 
Mr. Telford, relative to the effects of the 
Highland roads and bridges, and by 
Messrs. Nimmo and Griffith, in their re- 
ports upon the public works which have 
been executed in the west and south of 
Ireland. These instances are principally 
of importance, from their demonstrating 
that the amelioration of the moral habits 
and conduct of the inhabitants, who are 
within the influence of those public works, 
fully keeps pace with the physical im- 
provement of the country.” He felt it his 
duty to press on the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland, and on his Majesty’s Government, 
the propriety of adopting some such sys- 
tem in Ireland. If it had worked so well 
in Holland, why should it not be adopted 
in Ireland? He wished the House to 
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recollect, that in the provinces of Ireland 
in which industry received no assistance, 
the revenue was decreasing; and where 
industry was aided, the revenue was in- 
creasing. He held in his hand a paper, 
strikingly illustrative of the truth of this 
assertion, and which was eminently cal- 
culated to furnish strong reflections on the 
present state of Ireland. It was a com- 
parative view of the Customs and Excise 
duties in the several ports and revenue 
districts of Ireland in 1820 and 1829, 
made from official documents. In this 
document, the melancholy and undoubted 
gradual decline in the Customs and Ex- 
cise in the province of Leinster was most 
striking —the small advance in Ulster 
and Munster was likewise deserving of 
attention, and it deserved the most serious 
reflection, that the only part of Ireland in 
which there had been any increase in the 
revenue worth mentioning, was the pro- 
vince of Connaught, where local improve- 
ments had, for the last ten years, been en- 
couraged by public money. He was sure, 
that Ireland was capable of repaying, in 
revenue, in the consumption of British 
manufactures, and in increased strength 
to the empire, whatever might be expended 
on her improvements. Heassured Minis- 
ters that the urgency of the case did not 
admit of delay—if Ireland was to be tran- 
quillized, and England relieved from the 
heavy infliction of an annual invasion by 
lrish paupers, this great blessing could 
only be achieved by the determination of 
his Majesty’s advisers, to secure the affec- 
tions of the people of Ireland, by raising 
them to the level of surrounding nations. 
Their hard lot awakened the commiseration 
and sympathy of every friend of humanity. 
They must be no longer neglected or over- 
looked—the reduced prices of landed pro- 
duce made it necessary to glean the last 
grain of the harvest to supply the urgent 
demands of the clergy and gentry, who 
were compelled to tear from the people 
the very food they produced, to enable 
the absent and resident proprietors to pur- 
chase the necessaries of life. 

Sir John Bourke commended the caution 
with which Government was proceeding 
in making any application of the public 
money towards the relief of Ireland. He 
was perfectly convinced, that when the 
head of the Board, to the care of which 
the fund now about to be granted was 
committed, came before the House, with 
a report of the proceedings of the Commis- 
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sioners, and their result, a great encourage- 
ment would be given to the employment 
of public money, in future, in a similar 
manner. He was convinced, that the 
createst benefit would be found to result 
from this loan. To provide employment 
for the poor, and facilitate communications 
were the two things now to be desired 
for Ireland. Although the sea on the 
Western coast abounded with fish, and 
the shore with weeds most useful for 
manure, yet from the want of capital, and 
the absence of the means of communica- 
tion with the interior, the inhabitants were 
unable to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages. Wherever money had been ex- 
pended in the promotion of public works, 
there the condition of the people had im- 
proved in a greater proportion than could 
have been expected, while the revenue was 
increased. ‘This was proved in the cases 
of Connaught and Galway. In one town 
of the latter county, where public money 
had been expended for improvements, the 
revenue had increased within a few years, 
from 6007. to 9002. With these facts 
before him, he felt it to be his duty to sup- 
port any measure which had for its object 
the promotion of public works in Jreland. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought, that instead 
of indulging in this desultory conversation, 
the House had better proceed at once to 
the consideration of the report. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Alexander Dawson thought the 
observations of the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, were no apology 
for the smallness of the grant. Where so 
much as 3,000,000/. or 4,000,000/. were 
annually drawn from Ireland in the shape 
of taxation, England was bound to do 
more for the promotion of public works 
in that country than this Bill proposed. 
The simplest remedy for absenteeism would 
be, to allot some small portion of the re- 
venue derived from Ireland to the im- 
provement of her national resources. He 
was satisfied, that great advantages would 
accrue to both countries, if some measures 
were taken to facilitate the conveyance of 
corn from the inland districts of Ireland 
to the manufacturing counties of England. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
‘“‘ He had no money, and could not afford 
any for a grant: his answer to that was, 
allow a lottery for Ireland, and you will 
have money enough for that and many 
other useful objects, 
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Mr. O'Connell said, it was curious to 
observe the different propositions that were 
made for the benefit of Ireland. His hon 
friend who had just sat down, thought that 
a system of gambling, introduced into that 
country, would be a remedy for some of 
its evils. A lottery was his panacea. 
Again they were told truly that Connaught 
although one of the most distressed and 
impoverished districts of Ireland, was still 
one of the most productive to the revenue. 
The hon. member for Kilkenny attempted 
to account for this by the amount of public 
money expended there, but he remem- 
bered when there was not a village in Con- 
naught without a private still. The re- 
duction, however, of the duty on whisky 
had rendered it no longer worth while to 
resort to illicit means of obtaining it ; and 
the consequence had been, that 50,0007. 
or 60,0002. a year had been added to the 
revenue derived from the province of Con- 
naught. That, he was afraid, was the sole 
cause of the increase to which the hon. 
Member had alluded. As much money 
has been laid out in Munster as in Con- 
naught, and yet there the revenue had not 
increased. He admitted the validity of 
many of the objections taken to the Bill, 
still he was ready to accept it, because he 
was of opinion, that any mcrease, however 
small, in the improvement of Ireland, 
ought not to be rejected. The peasantry 
of that country were in such a condition, 
that something must be done for their re- 
lief; and if this Bill should be the means 
of furnishing any portion of them with 
employment, so far at least it would be 
productive of good. Was there a prob- 
ability of obtaining an immediate grant 
he would press for it. But as the noble 
Lord had declared that the finances of the 
countiy were not in acondition to warrant 
him in making an absolute grant of any 
considerable sum, he had only to take the 
next best thing he could get which was the 
present Bill. He believed it would give 
employment to a small extent, and there- 
fore he would support it. 

Mr. Stanley did not wish to enter into 
any discussion unconnected with the im- 
mediate subject before the Committee, but 
he certainly was of opinion, that very 
large sums of money might be beneficially 
laid out in Ireland. His noble friend had 
stated very truly, that in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, he could not 
call for a large sum by way of grant. At 
all events, if this money was to be lent, 
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although it would for the time have the ' own labourers, lad to be made up out of the 
effect of increasing the burthens of the | poor-rates. In fact, the English proprietor 


country, yet it should be recollected, that 
it would not be lent, except under certain 
restrictions; and after it was paid, the 
principal and interest “, ould be a sufficient 
return to the country for the money laid 
out. He rose, however, for the purpose 
of saying, that he thought it very probable 
that some portion of this grant would be 
borrowed on Grand-Jury assessments, 
though, at the same time, he was far from 
saying, that the money so borrowed would 
be a large portion of the whole; but there 
were persons who could afford to give 
security for the performance of public 
works independent of any Grand Jury 
assessments, which could not take place 
before the next assizesin March. What 
he desired to say was, that before that time 
he hoped very great improvements would 
be made in the existing system of the 
Grand Jury laws, which would tend to 
remove some of the heavy burthens now 
imposed on the peasantry. He would not 
enter into the subject further than to say, 
that an enactment relating to the proposed 
improvements in the Grand Jury laws 
was almost ready to be laid on the Table, 
but he abstained from presenting it until 
an opportunity could be found for discuss- 
ing its principles by Gentlemen conversant 
with the making of these laws. 

Mr. George Robinson was aware, that 
the English Members generally might not 
wholly object to this sum being made a 
grant instead of aloan, but while they 
were on the subject he must press his opi- 
nion that the landed proprietors of Ireland, 
should be made to contribute to the sup- 
port of its poor. He alluded to this sub- 
ject solely tor the purpose of most strongly 
protesting against England being called 
upon to vote large sums of money, for the 
relief of the Irish people, exclusive of con- 
siderable sums sent over by charitable in- 
dividuals, while the property of the ab- 
sentee proprietor was not liable to support 
the paupers engendered on hisown estates, 
The serfs, he might call them, of the ab- 
sentee, were compelled to cross the Chan- 
nel in large numbers, at certain seasons of 
the year, to obtain the means of paying 
their landlords’ rent. They depreciated 
the value of labour in this country, and 
by these means made the landed pro- 
prietors here contribute to the support of 
the Irish poor, as well as their own. The 
wagesabstracted by the Irish poor from our 
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partly contributed to pay the high rents 
which the absentee Irish proprietor ob- 
tained for his land. It was now too late 
to attempt to apply palliatives to the state 
of Ireland. That country was daily in- 
creasing in wretchedness. He had at all 
times wished to benefit her, and as he un- 
derstood the money now proposed to be 
advanced would be repaid, he would not 
object to the measure, and had only made 
these remarks in consequence of the ob- 
servations of the hon. member for Louth, 
against the principle of which he most 
earnestly protested. 

Mr. Spring Rice begged to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the question 
now before them, which was one particular 
clause of the Bill, while hon. Members 
were indulging in desultory observations 
applicable to the whole measure. 

Mr. Blackney, notwithstanding the re- 
marks of the right hon. Secretary, must 
make a few observations upon the speech 
of the hon. member for Worcester. In Ire- 
land, a sum of 120,000/. was taken from 
the pockets of the poor, and retained by the 
treasurers of counties, for purposes they 
only understood. In the county which he 
had the honour to represent, there was 
8,000/. or 10,0002. locked up in this way, 
to the very great prejudice of the people, 
and he must confess, that as an Irishman 
he felt himself much hurt that an English 
Gentleman should stand up in that House 
and say, the people of Ireland were de-~ 
pendent upon this country. The generous 
disposition of Englishmen had been shown 
when the Irish people needed it, but he 
hoped another part of their character was, 
not to boast of their good works. If Ire- 
land was governed as it ought to be, 
England would not be required either to 
lend or give her wealth—she had enough 
of her own. 

Mr. George Robinson wished to explain. 
He was sure the House understood him 
merely to allude to Ireland applying for 
relief, towards which its own landed pro- 
prietors did not contribute. 

Mr. Blackney said, that during the very 
short time he had been in the House he 
had remarked, that whenever any mea- 
sures relating to Ireland were brought for- 
ward, they met with comparatively little 
attention. He insisted that Ireland had 
abundant resources to support herself, and 
all that appertained ta her, if she was only 
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treated with fair play, and he must indig- 
nantly repel the imputation that Ireland, 
as a country, was in any degree whatever 
a burthen upon England. 

Mr. Hume thought, the hon. Member, 
(Mr. Blackney) had altogether misunder- 
stood everything which had passed that 
evening. He trusted, however, as he was so 
anxious to justify the character of Ireland, 
that he would be satisfied to see it placed 
on the same footing as Scotland. Why 
had not English institutions been adopted 
in Ireland as they had been in Scotland ? 
The hon. Gentleman had informed them, 
and no doubt his authority was very good, 
that in his county, a small one, there was 
a treasury of 10,000/.; now, if they mul- 
tiplied -this by thirty counties, they would 
find lying in Ireland, actually unemployed, 
a sum of 300,000/. If, by any maladmi- 
nistration of the law, this money could not 
be applied to any useful purpose, that 
maladministration should be immediately 
remedied ; in which case, according to the 
statement of the hon. Member, Ireland 
would want no assistance. She would 
then be placed in a situation in which he 


was most anxious to see her; but as a} 


man who wished well for Ireland, he must 
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say, that when the hon. member for Kil- | 


kenny came down, night after night, and 


asked them to do this and that, he was | 


placing her in the situation of a beggar. 
He really thought, too, the hon. Gentle- 
man wholly mistook the object of this 


Bill. He fully concurred in the propriety | 
of rendering to Ireland the same assist- | 


ance as to England and Scotland, in ad- 
vancing all public works required to for- 
ward the interests of the country; but, 
notwithstanding he entertained these opin- 
ions, he must object to the present Bill. 
This declaration might, perhaps, be con- 
sidered strange, but he would explain to 
the House why he held these opinions. 
The Irish Government, they all knew, had, 
over and over again, lent itself to complete 
systems of jobbing, which this Bill would 
perpetuate. Ever since he had been a 
Member of that House, the evils arising 
from certain institutions in Ireland had 
been constantly pointed out, and he there- 
fore was surprised that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not brought in a Bill to 
remedy them. By this Bill a new Board 
was to be created in Ireland; but seven 
years ago there was a distinct Board in 
Ireland for the management of the receipts 
of Excise, and everything connected with 
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it, and the duties of this Board were trans- 
ferred to one in London, because it was 
found that nothing could be done in Ire- 
land without being locally mismanaged. 
What occasion, therefore, had they to 
create a new Board in Ireland, when there 
was one in England .intrusted with the 
issue of public money, which was ready 
to receive applications to carry on public 
works, without the operation of any in- 
fluence either at Edinburgh or Dublin? 
Why were the works in Ireland to be sub- 
ject to local influence? The effect of the 
Bill would be, to create new Commis- 
sioners, new establishments, and new ac- 
counts, to be placed, in a great degree, 
under the control of the Lord Lieutenant, 
who was to approve of, and sanction, all 
charges to be referred quarterly to the 
Treasury in London. What business 
could the Lord Lieutenant have with the 
issue of this money? Had any individual 
anything to do with the issue of money for 
public works in Scotland? The subject 
should be wholly referred to the Commis- 
sioners already appointed. Why open 
new accounts with the Bank of England, 
when the Inland Commissioners were ready 
to attend to the distribution of the loan 
without additional expense? It was not 
becoming to see officers of engineers ap- 
pointed, when there were so many indi- 
viduals ready and competent to give an 
opinion on the practicability of carrying 
any work into execution. He objected to 
the whole principle of this Bill, but not 
to the advance of money on proper prin- 


| ciples. He would agree to the advance of 


1,000,000/. instead of 500,0001., if it were 
necessary, but he required to have it 
placed on the same footing as a similar 
loan for England or Scotland ; he required 
it to be kept free from favour or partiality, 
and placed under the control of a Board 
established many years, the members of 
which were perfectly competent to the 
discharge of their duty. How the Govern- 
ment could want new appointments at all 
he was at a loss to understand, when there 
was a Board at present constituted ready 
to perform the duties without additional 
salary or trouble. He begged the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to explain on what principle they were to 
have new accounts and new Commis- 
sioners. If the Lord Lieutenant was 
allowed to interfeye, the management of 
the money would not be satisfactory. He 
should propose that the provisions of the 
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Act of 3rd George 4th, be extended, and 
that those Commissioners should be allow- 
ed to issue one million of money, in Ex- 
chequer bills, to Ireland. It would be the 
most independent course to place Ireland 
on the same footing as England and Scot- 
land, and then all partiality would be done 
away. He had no objection to the return 
taking place in twenty-five years, although 
the expectations of Government would 
not be quite fulfilled, if the imaginations 
of those by whom this measure was ad- 
vocated were founded on such extravagant 
premises as it contained. He had but 
little hopes of success, but thought he 
might be supported by Irish Members, 
when he said, that he was prepared to 
advance double the amount proposed by 
the measure, provided such advance was 
to be regulated on rational principles. 
Mr. Spring Rice said, he hoped to 
satisfy the hon. member for Middiesex, 
that the Bill was founded on sound prin- 
ciples, and that the alterations he re- 
commended were unsound. If his hon. 
friend would look at the money clause, he 
must be satisfied that the proceeding he 
advocated as the most preferable, was not 
neglected. ‘The Treasury were responsible 
for all disbursements, and to prevent every 
suspicion of favouritism, all applications, 
whether rejected or received, were to be 
laid on the Table. If it was then said 
that the Board was not to be trusted, who 
must the House confide in, for that estab- 
lishment was under their complete super- 
vision? With respect to the next remark 
of his hon. friend, that he was ready to 
agree to a million being advanced, pro- 
vided it was placed under the control of 
the Board established in London, which 
had the general management of monies 
issued for public works in England and 
Scotland, that part of the business cer- 
tainly might be intrusted to it, but that 
Board must be as wholly incompetent to 
manage the general business to be regulat- 
ed by the particular Board about to be 
created (and which it must be understood 
was to have attached to it all the duties 
which had been imposed upon two other 
Boards, which by this Act were to be 
abolished) as it would be, if the works were 
placed in Upper Canada. Whether 
taken on the grounds of expediency or 
expense, the present measure was the 
most feasible that could be adopted. His 
hon. friend had referred’ to the Grand Jury 
laws without, however, noticing that the 
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House had been apprised by his right 
hon. friend, the Secretary for Ireland, that 
great improvements were contemplated in 
their machinery. If they were asked why 
they did not wait until this improvement 
had taken place, the answer would be, 
that such a proceeding would delay most 
important public works, which were wholly 
independent of Grand Jury presentments. 
He alluded to the works of Galway, Sligo, 
and several others, the security of which 
could not be doubted. It surely would 
not be said, because the Grand Jury laws 
were to be reformed in the ensuing spring, 
that this Bill was to be delayed, at the 
risk of all sorts of disorders prevailing 
throughout the winter, for want of employ- 
ment for the labourers. His hon. friend 
must at once perceive, that it would not be 
the means of adding sixpence to the Grand 
Jury assessments, because the Summer 
Assizes were over, and the new Bill would 
be before Parliament previous to the com- 
mencement of the Spring Assizes. The 
hon. member for Middlesex ought to have 
deferred his objections until the Commis- 
sioners had been appointed, and he was 
not correct in supposing, that the Treasury 
was not strictly looked after, or that the 
provisions of this Bill could be carried into 
effect by the gentlemen who undertook 
the issue of Exchequer bills in Broad- 
street. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, he quite con- 
curred, as he hoped the House did, in the 
views taken by the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. He had felt much surprise at the 
opinions delivered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last, when he recollected 
what was the Report of the Committee on 
Irish Salaries, to which he would refer the 
right hon. Gentleman. It was his own 
Report, drawn up by himself. He would 
there find it affirmed, that the Commis- 
sioners for public works never attended at 
all, and never did any duty whatever. If 
he was not mistaken, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman there recommended to Government 
the entire abolition of that establishment, 
the expenses of which amounted to 4,856/. 
per annum—the duty being the annual 
distribution of about 3,500/. of public 
money. In 1829 this small amount was 
reduced to 2,000/., and yet the salaries 
remained the same. He would, therefore, 
ask, whether the Commissioners of In- 
land Navigation could not be removed ? 
There were abundance of means to have 
their duties performed without a new Board 
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being established, as would appear to 
every one who would take the trouble to 
read the Report. The London Commis- 
sioners were intrusted with the annual 
distribution of 3,500,000/. public money, 
and their average expenditure was abont 
1,500/. a year. Let the House compare 
this with the expenditure and distribution 
of the Commissioners for Inland Navigation 
in Ireland, and he was sure, that it would 
conclude that the whole measure required 
the utmost consideration. 

Mr. Alexander Dawson said, he certainly 
wished Ireland and Scotland to be dealt 
with equally. A million of money had been 
granted for the Caledonian Canal; and 
one half of the cost of roads and bridges 
had been defrayed at the public expense. 
He entirely approved of the undertaking, 
as it had very materially contributed to 
the civilization and improvement of the 
northern parts of Scotland, although the 
returns did not exceed 3,000/. a-year. 

Mr. Hume said, his hon. friend mixed 
up things together which were quite 
different. He wished to consider the 
subject then before them, without any 
reference to other subjects. 

Sir George Clerk said, he could not 
permit one observation, relating to the 
Caledonian Canal, which had fallen from 
the hon. member for Louth, to pass with- 
out some comment. He had said, that 
he considered that work as a strong proof 
of the advantage of expending public 
money in the improvement of the country. 
Ile and others took a very different view 
of thecase. It had never been a favourite 
with Scotch Members, and had its origin 
in the caprice of certain other persons, 
who fancied it would benefit the em- 
pire at large. On such representations 
1,500,000/. had been voted and expended, 
and the result was, that the tolls barely 
paid the expense of levying them. 
Could there be a stronger argument 
against the outlay of public money than 
this? The professed object of the canal 
was, to furnish employment to the High- 
landers of Scotland, but not a man of 
them had been employed: the whole of 
the labourers were furnished by Ireland, 
who inundated the country as soon as the 
rumour went abroad that such a work was 
to be undertaken. He must add a few 
words respecting the subject now before 
the House. He concurred with the hon. 
member for Middlesex in the belief, that 
the proposed Board was wholly unne- 
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cessary, and that it would be better to 
double the amount, and place its disposal 
in the hands of known Commissioners, 
rather than establish a set of new ones. 
The only argument in favour of the newly- 
created Board was, that it would personally 
decide whether undertakings were de- 
sirable or not. He doubted this. They 
would soon find dependants upon whose 
information they would rely. If Ministers 
must have a new Board, surely they might 
select the Commissioners from some of 
those whose offices were to be abolished, 
and thereby save their pensions and 
superannuation allowances. He con- 
sidered that the only object was, to create 
patronage, but he would not oppose it 
further than thus to state his opinions. 

Mr. Warburton thought it far prefer- 
able to advance money for public works 
by way of loan than by gift, and he hoped 
to convince Irish Members that such was the 
case. It was well known, that in the latter 
case, persons of superior influence obtained 
all the advantage of the outlay, and the 
public only derived the advantage of the 
temporary employment it created, while the 
substantial benefits would remain in the 
hands of those who possessed influence. 
In short, it would be ajob. If, on the other 
hand, the money was advanced as a loan, 
it would be employed in the embankment 
of rivers, the construction of roads and 
bridges, and other works of public utility. 
The money advanced for the Caledonian 
Canal had been partly a gift and partly a 
loan; it was never expected, that a return 
would be made for the money expended. 
Although he did not go to the extent of 
the hon. member for the county of Edin- 
burgh, in affirming that that work should 
prevent them from engaging in others of 
the same description, yet it furnished a 
strong proof that Commissioners who were 
not responsible for a return of the 
money, employed it carelessly. As a 
loan they must be cautious how they 
advanced it, and whether the security for 
its return was sufficient. On every point 
of view, therefore, he was in favour of a 
loan rather than a grant, and he hoped 
the Irish Members would be of the same 
opinion. 

Mr. James Grattan took the same view 
of the case as the hon. member for Brid- 
port, and was fully convinced, that a loan, 
placed in the hands, and to be used under 
the authority, of a body of intelligent men, 
responsible for the proper application of 
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it, was preferable to an absolute gift. 
Employment, or Poor-laws, to support the 
starving peasantry, were their only re- 
sources, and large loans, judiciously 
applied for the furtherance of the former, 
was infinitely preferable to the certainty of 
the latter. Ifthe money to be expended 
was an absolute grant, it would merely go 
to improve private property at the ex- 
pense of the country. He approved, 
therefore, of the’ propositions now before 
them, and would support the further 
views taken by the hon. member for 
Middlesex, to increase the grant if placed 
in proper hands. He should prefer the 
money being placed in the well-tried 
hands of the London Commissioners to 
being intrusted to new men. He had 
seen the evils of bad management in the 
misapplication of money advanced with 
the best intentions, and he was therefore 
anxious to prevent similar results. In 
one respect, he feared, the Bill was 
defective. The money would get into the 
hands of Grand Juries, who could gene- 
rally give the best security, but were so 
addicted to jobbing, as, he feared, would 
prevent the full benefit of the advance 
being obtained by the public; and there- 
fore, when they came to that part of the 
Bill, he should call the attention of the 
House to that point. 

Mr. Wyse said, if the opinion of the 
Committee were as unanimous as the 
right hon. member for Limerick seemed 
to suppose, in favour of the principle of 
the Bill, he should certainly deprecate, as 
ill-timed and unnecessary, any further 
discussion, and urge, without delay, its 
immediate consideration ; but as far as he 
could perceive, it was not yet decided 
whether the principle of the Bill was good 
or bad. Some hon. Gentlemen contended 
against the object, others against the 
machinery, others against both. Each of 
these questions was an ample subject for 
debate, and as he considered that several 
mistakes had been made by those who 
preceded him, he must revert to them. 
The object of the present Bill was, to 
promote public works in Ireland, and 
thereby stimulate the industry and civiliz- 
ation of individuals. If this object could 
be attained, every one must admit, that it 
would be laying a deep and broad founda- 
tion for the future happiness of Ireland. 
On this point he hoped, with the extend- 
ed information they possessed, that very 
little doubt could exist. Let any one 
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examine the reports of Mr. Griffith, Mr. 
Munro, Mr. Grantham, Mr. Killaly, &c., 
and he would see ample evidence of the 
benefits, which could be conferred upon 
the most ungrateful soil, and the most 
secluded and remote districts of the 
country by a judicious outlay of capital. 
The great belt of bog stretching across 
the centre of Ireland, situated most ad- 
vantageously for draining, by its level 
above the sea, its contiguity to great rivers, 
the nature of its material, the proximity 
of admirable manures, was sufficient to 
allure and justify the largest expenditure 
of human industry and capital. Look to 
the intercourse, whether by land or water, 
what a number of links and chains of 
communication might be established. In 
England, 4,800 miles of inland navi- 
gation stretched its various ramifications 
in all directions, and diffused activity, 
wealth, and prosperity; in Ireland there 
was not more than 490. The whole ex- 
penditure on the former had amounted, 
according to Mr. Nimmo, to 30,000,000/., 
and in Ireland to not more than 3,500,000/. 
The Shannon offered 234 miles of con- 
tinuous navigation ; 2,000,000 acres were 
situated on its shores; yet the report of 
Mr. Williams proved the disgraceful 
neglect into which it had been suffered to 
fall, through the apathy of Government, 
or of Companies to whom Government had 
transferred its rights. Not more than one 
bridge was to be found. Now, this 
separation of province from province was 
seriously injurious to the commercial 
interests, as well as to the moral habits of 
the people. The late distress in Mayo 
partly arose from the want of communi- 
cation. Potatoes, which could not be 
had there, except at the highest famine 
price, were selling in the neighbouring 
districts for less than the ordinary value. 
In Tipperary, at no great distance from 
the Shannon, they scarcely repaid the 
price of cultivation. To improve the 
communication between different parts of 
Ireland, and in particular to improve its 
inland navigation, was a mine of wealth 
which might be explored with the greatest 
advantage, both to the Government and 
to individuals—to enrich the State and 
mend the fortunes of private men. The 
hon. member for Galway had asserted, 
that Connaught had advanced in pros- 
perity ; and certainly these new districts 
had advanced beyond the most sanguine 
expectations, by the simple opening of 
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communications with more cultivated por- 
tions of the country. He need hardly 
instance the case of Clifden, put forward 
with so much force by Mr. Nimmo. Ina 
few years a town, not consuming, at first, 
a single article of exciseable commodities, 
returned to the Exchequer no less than 
6,000/. per annum. Look again at the 
fisheries, which, even with so niggard an 
allowance as 5,000/. per annum, granted 
for ashort period, had shewn a constantly- 
augmenting prosperity. But the hon. 
member for Edinburghshire, probably, 
was incredulous, and measured every ex- 
penditure of public money by the scale of 
jobbing in the projection and manage- 
ment of the Caledonian Canal. But there 
were other works executed in Scotland, to 
which the hon. Member might have ad- 
verted. He might have referred to the 
Reports of the Highland Road Commis- 
sioners, especially to the Report of Mr. 
Telford, in 1803. The expense of these 
roads was trifling, indeed, compared to 
their utility. Nearly 1,000 miles of road 
were executed for the small cost to Go- 
vernment of 150,0001., and the advantages 
in acountry, which, in 1702, was altogether 
without roads, were so great, that Mr. 
Telford declares it was advanced thereby 
at least 100 years in civilization. The 
Commissioners declared, ‘‘ That the want 
of further roads and communications has 
hitherto proved the greatest obstacle to 
the introduction of useful industry there ; 
and that every attempt for that purpose 
must fail, until regular and easy commu- 
nication is afforded from one part of the 
country to the other, and more especially 
from remote points, where there is the 
best field for useful exertion, to the 
present seats of capital and industry ;” 
and they stated, ‘“‘ That the empire at 
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the machinery by which it was to be at- 
tained. He did not assent to every por- 
tion of that machinery, although he could 
not acquiesce in the opinions of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. If they were 
simply about establishing some mode for 
the issue of 500,000/. Exchequer-bills in 
Ireland, the reasoning of the hon. Gentle- 
man would be perfectly just; but they 
were about to establish a Board, which 
should have under its superintendence the 
great roads, the inland navigation, the 
| fisheries, the public works, and the super- 
intending the issue of the funds already 
granted, for carrying on all these. Did 
the hon. Gentleman seriously think, that 
one individual, though gifted with the 
powers and activity of the hon. Gentle- 
man himself, would be capable of con- 
ducting all these ? But surely said another 
hon. Gentleman, all these have been pro- 
vided with their Boards already. Very 
true; but these Boards did very little, and 
were to be suppressed. The Bill provided 
for the consolidation of the duties and 
powers of each in that of the new Board. 
There were thus two purposes for which 
this Board was to be established ; the one, 
the issue of these bills, the other the ad- 
ministration of these departments, and 
what might be sufficient for one, would 
not be for both. The hon. member 
might think that such Boards had never 
much to do—they certainly never did 
much—but what they neglected to do 
was important, and ought long since to 
have obtained the most solicitous attention 
of Government. Take the instance of 
the Shannon ; would any man say, that 
the navigation of that river was not of the 
'utmost importance to Ireland, and that 
| Government, in whose hands it was, 
'should not suffer it one hour longer to be 
| neglected ? So it was with their fisheries ; 





improvements, as regards promoting fish- | laws had been made which it was not 
eries and increasing the revenue and | possible, under the present circumstances 
population of the kingdom, justifies Go- | of destitution, for the fishermen to obey. 
vernment in granting aid towards roads | Every description of fishing, but deep-sea 
and bridges, in a country which must fishing was prohibited; but where there 
otherwise remain, perhaps for ages, im- | was a dangerous coast, no piers or safety- 
perfectly connected.” Such were the harbours, and few boats, deep-sea fishing 
objects contemplated by the present Bill; was impossible. But the chief difference 
objects which had not only been regarded in among hon. Members appeared to be, as 
Scotland, and in England, but in France, in to the manner in which this issue ought to 
Holland, in Sweden, in America, in every be made. Some hon. Members were for 
country in the civilized world, as of the | an absolute grant—others for a loan, He 
utmost moment to the well-being and|had more than once expressed it as his 
security of the State. But the exception | opinion, that whatever money might be 
taken was not so much to the object, as to , allotted to Ireland, should be divided into 
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three portions, one to be applied in con-, ere long, must be applied. But whether 
ditional grants, that was, half to be granted} poor-laws be introduced into Ireland or 
on the other half being subscribed by the| not, the present measure could not be 


applicants ; the second, absolute grants to | 
Government, for the execution of works on | 
its own responsibility, particularly for the | 
extension of the great mail-coach com-| 
munications of the kingdom—the great 
lines of internal navigation, and other 
objects ofa general and national character, 
the expenditure repayable by tolls upon 
such works (Government being, of course, 
accountable to Parliament for such ex- 
penditure and the receipts) ; and the third, 
applicable to loans, on joint or individual 
security. The present Bill applied 500,0002. 
to the last of these purposes, but not more 
than 50,000/. to the first, for which he 
conceived there was a far greater necessity 
and demand. The Highland Roads Com- 
missioners, and the Fishery Board of Jre- 
land, found such applications of public 
money productive of the greatest public 
and private benefit. Grantsto Government, 
for specific works, on their own responsi- 
bility, would, he hoped, be attendedto. The 
navigation of the Shannon, of which Go- 
vernment was proprictor, or rather trustee 
for the public, demanded immediate care. 
With regard to the application by way of 
loan, various objections had been urged. 
The former misapplication of similar grants 
had been alluded to. It was very true, 
that large portions of the 500,0002. re- 





cently granted were directed to purposes 
very different from those originally in- 
tended. A portion was borrowed by the | 
Manchester Rail Road Company, through | 
the influence of the late Mr. Huskisson ; | 
another portion was still locked up, in- 
tended for the Ulster Canal Company, 
though it was said, the original share- 
holders never completed their subscrip- | 
tions. Much too large a sum, he also 
understood, was applied to the building of 
court-houses and gaols; yet, with all these | 
drawbacks, it was incontestible, that very | 
essential and permanent advantages had | 
resulted to the country from such grants. 
A strict eye was now fixed upon such cis- | 
bursements ; and public opinion operated | 
with more efficacy, and toa greater extent, | 
on the conduct of public officers than | 
formerly. He was not so sanguine, indeed, | 


otherwise than beneficial. 

Mr. Sadler said, he had employed much 
time and attention in endeavouring to im- 
prove the condition of the Irish peasantry, 
and he feared the details of the present 
Bill would go in a great degree to defeat 
a measure he contemplated, for the estab- 
lishment of a system of Poor-laws in 
that country. He saw no other objections 
to the principle of the Bill at present be- 
fore them, and should not oppose the 
amouit of the loan being increased, if 
the details of the operation could be im- 
proved; fortothem he objected. Ireland 
was in such a situation, that no other 
measure thanan improved system of Poor- 
laws could permanently relieve her. The 
present measure would, at the best, only 
alleviate for a time the distress, to return 
hereafter with a greater pressure. The 
present Bill tended to establish a kind of 
state-pawnbrokers. These grants always 
led to gross jobs: on this account he dis- 
approved of them. ‘The best men that 
Ireland had produced were of the same 
Opinion, It was most necessary, before 
they gave power into the hands of untried 
men, that they should be very cautious, 
He did not intend to oppose the grant, 
but he should certainly persist in intro- 
ducing his plan respecting a system of 
Poor-laws for Ireland the first opportunity, 
and should,in general, adopt the same view 
of the subject as was taken by the Irish 
Parliament about fifty years before. 

Mr, Shed was decidedly in favour of 
the Bill. He certainly thought, that the 
Irish were entitled to some share of the 
patronage of Government, as far as was 
consistent with the proportion of contri- 
bution she paid to the general exigencies 
of the United Kingdom. All the ex- 
penditure of the State ought not to cireu- 
late exclusively through the great depart- 
ments of the metropolis. If there was to 


'be patronage, let it not be monopolized. 


He should undoubtedly prefer a gift to a 
loan, as some compensation for the enor- 
mous drains Ireland was exposed to. Not 
less than 3,000,000. a-year had been for 
many years spent by Irishmen in England, 


as to expect that this Bill would, as by | without any equivalent in return, The 
miracle, exorcise from the land that over- | Irish quit-rents, too, had lately been sold 
whelming pauperism which now infested | for a sum of 80,0002, and no account 
it. Some extensive and searching remedy, | was given of the appropriation of this 
he was afraid, would be necessary, and, |money, further than that it was under- 
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stood the amount had been expended to 
increase the magnificence of London. He 
was happy to perceive, by the Debate of 
this evening, that Irish affairs were likely 
to be discussed hereafter with moderation 
and temper. 

Mr. Courtenay merely rose to make an 
observation in reply to the hon. Member 
. who spoke last but one, and who seemed 
to think the details of this Bill would 
obstruct the introduction of his measure 
for establishing poor-laws in Ireland. He 
took a different view of the subject, and 
thought it would facilitate the progress of 
that measure. He conceived that any 
measure which tended to give employment 
to the lower orders of that country, must 
facilitate the introduction of a system of 
Poor-laws. He agreed in the opinion, that 
the granting of money in the way pro- 
posed by this Bill, was likely to encourage 
Jobbing. He believed that such would be 
the result. For thirty years that he had 
been in official employment, he had seen 
during three months more jobbing in Ire- 
land than he had witnessed during the 
remainder of the thirty years. 

On the question that the blank in the 
Bill be filled up with the number 500,000, 

Mr. Hume said, he had no objection to 
double this amount, if it was placed in the 
hands of the Commissioners sitting in 
London. He could not comprehend what 
occasion there could possibly be for 
creating the unnecessary Board proposed. 
It was certain, from the evidence taken 
before the Committee on the Irish Esti- 
mates, that the duties performed by the 
Inland Navigation Commissioners might 
be transferred without any difficulty what- 
ever. They had no satisfactory evidence 
of the duties to be performed by the three 
individuals about to be appointed; be- 
sides, the issue of Exchequer bills, and 
the management of the works, were two 
perfectly separate and distinct things, It 
was Impossible, therefore, for him to con- 
sent to any one clause in this Bill; at the 
same time he wished it to be understood, 
that he was willing to grant 1,000,0004. if 
it were necessary, provided the control of 
the money was placed in proper hands, 
and not vested in a new set of Commis- 
sioners. He would put it to the, right 
hon. Secretary at War, asa member of 
the commission for simplifying accounts, 
whether he could read this Bill, and not at 
once perceive that the whole arrangement 
was directly contrary to the principle on 
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which they ought to proceed? He could 
only say, that it was diametrically opposed 
to the principles on which Government 
had hitherto proceeded, and on which he 
had given them credit for intending to act. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the Board alluded 
to by the hon, member for Middlesex had 
peculiar duties to discharge, which were 
quite sufficient to occupy the whole of its 
time. 

An Hon. Member wished to know what 
those duties were, and he thought it might 
be advisable to ascertain them by a Com- 
mittee up-stairs. 

Mr, Stanley said, the Board had the 
duty of superintending all public works 
in Dublin; it took charge of all affairs 
relating to the Shannon, and superintended 
generally all the internal affairs of Ire- 
land ofthis description. He thought, the 
Irish Members would agree with him that 
such duties could not be conducted with 
advantage to the public interests by any 
other establishment. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he did not yet 
understand what public works there were 
to attend to. 

Mr. Stanley said, all the public build- 
ings connected with the Government. 

Mr. Hume was still of opinion, that 
the duties could be performed in the 
manner he had suggested, and that no 
other Board was necessary. 

Mr. Warburton said, there was no 
time limited in the Bill when these issues 
were to cease. That was a defect, the 
time ought to be correctly specified. As 
he understood the wording of the clause, 
it would imply, that there was to be a 
permanent transfer of capital from Eng- 
land to Ireland, which was objectionable. 

Mr. Lefroy said, it would be preferable 
to have an efficient Board in Ireland to 
an inefficient one here. He suspected, 
however, that one object of the Bill was, 
to make a provision for certain individuals, 
by giving them salaries. The utmost 
care should be taken that competent per- 
sons were appointed. 

Mr. Hume wished to know to what 
period the issue of these Exchequer bills 
was to be limited, and he presumed, that 
the usual rules applying to bills of this 
character would be observed. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson replied, that the 
period would not exceed three years. 

Mr. Hume thought it was most im- 
portant that efficient persons should be 
appointed Commissioners, and he had 
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some doubts, from what he had heard, that 
this was not likely to be the case. He 
wished to know the names of the two 
additional Gentlemen to be appointed, 
making five instead of three. 

Mr. Stanley replied, that one of them 
was Mr. Radcliffe a member of the present 
Board of Inland Navigation, who had 
been brought up as an engineer, and was 
conversant with public accounts. 

Mr. Hume said, it was a singular ap- 
pointment to take a member from a Board 
which it was the right hon. Gentleman’s 
object to show was inefficient. 

Mr. O'Connell doubted very much whe- 
ther Mr. Radcliffe had ever been an en- 
gineer. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he had been an en- 
gineer, and was employed under Colonel 
Burgoyne during the late war. He had 
been appointed to his present place by the 
late Government. 

Mr. Robert Gordon remained of opinion, 
that the contemplated Board was un- 
necessary. He held in his hand a state- 
ment of the expenditure by the Board of 
Inland Navigation. There were two Com- 
missioners, with a salary of 525/. per 
annum each, and their chief business was 
to superintend the management of 1,698/. 
a-year. It certainly could not be neces- 
sary, on the abolition of such a Board, to 
establish a new one to perform such duties, 

Mr. Warburton wished to know, what 
occasion there was for any other persons 
but engineers to be appointed. 

Mr, Stanley in reply to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, must acquaint him, that the Board 
would have very difficult and complicated 
public accounts to keep, and persons not 
accustomed to them would not be compe- 
tent to arrange them. Five Commis- 
sioners were necessary to manage the busi- 
ness, 

Mr. Hume said, that if Ministers really 
wished to appointefficient Commissioners, 
they could not do better than follow the 
course which he wasabout to suggest. The 
wording of the clause at present was—“ It 
shall and may be lawful by warrant or war- 
rants, under and by virtue of the Royal 
Sign Manual, to nominate.” Now, there 
he would stop, and insert something to this 
effect :—‘* The Commissioners now act- 
ing under the 57th George 3rd and 3rd 
George 4th, to be the Commissioners to 
execute the provisions of this Act.” The 
efiect of such an amendment would be, 
to transfer the duties to the Commissioners 
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in London, who would carry on the 
business, as far as the advance of money 
was concerned without any additional ex- 
pense. He held in his handa copy of the 
Act, to which the names of the Com- 
missioners were affixed ; and they might 
appoint Colonel Burgoyne, or any other 
officer, to reside in Dublin, and report on 
the fitness and expediency of the different 
undertakings. He hoped, that one simple 
plan of this description would be adopted 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, when 
the whole business could be conducted 
with much less expense, and great ad- 
vantage to the country. 

Mr. Crampton begged to assure the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that the 
Board of Works in Ireland had very im- 
portant duties to perform, the whole of the 
public works were under its charge. 

Mr. Hume said, would his hon. friend 
have the goodness to point out these works ? 
He knew of none but those connected 
with Phenix Park and the Castle. 

Mr. Stanley said, the Board must sit 
in Ireland to superintend the proceedings. 
They had 310 miles of road under their 
own care and management a part of 
which consisted of the Holyhead road, the 
other parts were divided into small parcels 
which required much more care in their 
arrangements than if they were connected. 
He begged to call his hon. friend’s atten- 
tion to the papers on the subject of inland 
navigation, by which he would perceive 
that the duties of the Board were of an im- 
portant character. The money would be 
demanded probably for objects of a local 
nature as well as for public works. Of 
course these must be judged of on the 
spot. His hon. friend said, they might 
have a superintendant, but that would not 
answer; they must have one always in 
Dublin, and another ready to go when 
called upon. This Bill, however, did not 
include salaries for the proposed Com- 
missioners: when they came to the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates was the proper time 
to discuss that question. 

Mr.O’ Connell wished very much to know 
where the roads were which this Board 
had under its superintendence. The roads 
in general were turnpike trusts, or under 
Grand Jury assessments. At least, all 
that came within his knowledge were so. 

Mr. Stanley could not mention where 
every one of the roads was situated. He 
knew of several, however ; among others, 
were the roads from Limerick to Ash- 
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bourn, and from Kilkenny to Kenmare, 
which were under their management. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was, no doubt, correct. The 
Grand Jury presents, the county pays, a 
third party superintends, and finds a 
fourth party to contract for the execution. 

Mr. James Grattan said, such a di- 
vided responsibility was absurd, one ef- 
ficient person was much better calculated 
to get the business properly done. An 
able engineer, such as Colonel Burgoyne 
was described to be, would provide proper 
persons to act under him. 

Mr. Jephson said, he believed the Ireland 
Commissioners acted through the agency 
of Surveyors appointed by themselves, 
and the Board to be appointed would do 
the same. It would, therefore, be of little 
consequence where the Board sat. 
arguments of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex had great weight; the business 
should be conducted by some general 
system, applicable to all parts of the 
United Kingdom. He did not see the ne- 
cessity of separate Boards, which only 
served to prevent any efficient control 
being had by that House over their pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Hume said, the Bill professed to 
have three objects in view, which were, an 
Issue of Exchequer Bills, the Manage- 
ment of Public Works, and the improve- 
ment of Inland Navigation in Ireland. 
These ought to be under separate heads; 
but when it was proposed to establish a 
Board in Dublin to embrace all these, its 
machinery must be complex, and con- 
fusion and irresponsibility would be the 
consequence. 
sure wished to avoid all suspicions of pa- 
tronage, if they were anxious to have the 
public accounts simplified, and responsible 
officers to call upon, they pursued the 
worst possible method to obtain their 
object. If they really wished to obtain 
these desirable ends, combined with an 
economical application of the public money, 
let them appoint an able intelligent and 
experienced engineer to superintend the 
executive part, and he understood they 
could not make a better choice than 
Colonel Burgoyne; allow him to select 
proper persons to carry his orders into 
execution, and make him responsible to, 
and communicate directly with, the Trea- 
sury, or with the Board already established 
in London, and direct the documents and 
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House. There would then be no occasion 
for all the machinery to be created by the 
Bill. Something like such an arrange- 
ment, it was his opinion, from all he had 
heard in the course of the debate, would 
be the most advisable proceeding. 

Sir John Bourke said, if the Board was 
to be a deliberative body, it ought not to 
consist of less than three members. He 
approved of the establishment, and thought 
the personal attendance of the various 
Members would be necessary in different 
parts of Ireland. There were works re- 
quired on the Shannon, such as Piers, 
embankments, &c. which would employ 
many persons. At the same time other 
works might be going on in distant parts, 
| so as to make it impossible for one person 
| to attend to the whole. 

Mr. Callaghan said, that with whatever 
‘parties the direction might rest, they 
| ought to be resident in Dublin. A Board 
| of Commissioners in London would not be 
| efficient for the purposes required. He 
| by no means, however, approved of the 
'machinery to be established, it looked like 
| providing places for several Gentlemen. 
|The engineer to be appointed should not 
| be one of the Commissioners, but act 
|under them. As to the remark that this 
| bill did not provide salaries for the Com- 
| missioners, if once they were appointed, 
the House would have little discretion left 
| as to paying them. He should recom- 
| mend postponement of the measure. 
| Colonel O’Grady could by no means 
| consent to leave the whole business to one 
| engineer, he thought the appointment of a 
Board necessary. 
Mr. Hume said, they much underrated 
_the talents of Colonel Burgoyne, if they 
did not think him adequate to superintend 
the application of half a million of money, 
when they knew that Mr. Telford was 
| found competent to direct the expenditure 
of six times that sum. He should there- 
fore move as an amendment, that to carry 
‘into effect the appropriation of 500,0004¢. 
in Exchequer Bills to be advanced for 
public works in Ireland, the Commis- 
sioners appointed by the 57th Geo. ord, 
and 3rd Geo. 4th be appointed. These 
were unpaid Commissioners. He did this 
to make provision for the appropriation of 
Exchequer bills. This might be done by 
the Commissioners in England, and they 
might appoint Colonel Burgoyne to super- 
intend the works in Ireland, as Mr. Tel- 
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Mr. Spring Rice contended, that it 
would be absurd to re-appoint these Com- 
missioners. Some of them were dead, 
and of the disposition of the others to act 
the House could know nothing. 

Mr. Hume said, his hon. friend had 
given an additional reason to postpone 
the consideration of this subject. The 
extra trouble to the Commissioners already 
existing would be very trifling. All ap- 
plications made to them would be referred 
to their engineer, and he had no doubt 
they would be ready to act if requested. 

Mr. Robert Gordon wished to inquire 
from the right hon. Secretary, if a Board 
of unpaid Commissioners could not be 
found in Dublin? 

Mr. Stanley thought it would be very 
difficult. 

Mr. O'Connell said, as they had much 
important matter connected with the Re- 
form Bill to go through the next day, and 
as it was very late, he would move, that 
the Chairman report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

The House resumed ; the Committee 
to sit again on Monday next. 


Canapian Revenvurt Bitt.] The 
Bill went through the Committee, and was 
reported without amendment. 

On the question that the Bill be en- 
grossed, 

Mr. Hume said, he had no objection to 
it, but he wished to take that opportunity 
to inquire whether any thing had yet been 
done as to the interference of the Church 
in Upper Canada? the people were not 
satisfied on that account. 

Lord Howick said, the case was under 
consideration, and he hoped would be 
finally arranged before next Session. 


— seer ecrr eset — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 16, 1831. 


MinutTes.] Petitions presented. By the Marquis of SAuis- 
BuRY, from Owners and Occupiers of Land at Hitehin, 
in Hertfordshire, praying for the extension of the Elect- 
ive Franchise to Occupicrs of Land. By the Duke of Buc- 
CLEUGH, from Justices of the Peace and Commissioners of 
Supply of the county of Edinburgh, against Distillation 
from Molasses. By a Nose Lorp, from Owners and 
Occupiers of Land in Norfolk, with the same prayer. By 
the Earl of Gosrorp, from Merchants and Ship Owners 
of Belfast in favour of the Belfast Harbour Bill. 


Beicic Necoriations.} The Earl of 
Orford rose to put some questions to the 
noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s 
Administration, respecting the negotia- 
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tions which had lately taken place relative 
to the settlement of the affairs of Holland 
and Belgium. From the events which 
had recently occurred, and the documents 
which had been published, and the great 
anxiety which had been excited in the 
public mind, it was highly expedient, that 
Ministers should give some explicit and 
distinct explanation on the subject. The 
questions which he particularly wished to 
put to the noble Earl, related, Ist, to the 
present occupation of the Belgic territory 
by the French ; and 2dly, relative to the 
fortresses on the French and Belgic 
frontiers, some of which at least it ap- 
peared to be proposed to destroy. He 
wished to know for what purpose the 
French troops had entered Belgium, and 
upon what conditions, and how long they 
were to remain in that country? And in 
the next place, he wished to know, whether 
the noble Earl was prepared to lay on the 
Table, a list of such of the fortresses as 
it was intended to demolish. In adverting 
to these topies, he might refer to what 
had been stated before, that France had 
entered the Belgic territory, because the 
armistice between Holland and Belgium, 
which had been established under the 
sanction end euarantee of the five Powers, 
had been broken by the king of Holland. 
But, from events which had lately oc- 
curred, and documents which had lately 
been published, it would appear, that, ac- 
cording to the understanding of the king 
of Holiand, no such armistice had been 
established or had ever been in existence. 
He might refer to documents which had 
recently been published, as a proof that 
the king of Holland did not recognise any 
armistice, except one which he himself 
was entitled to put an end to, without any 
reference to the five Powers. It appeared 
that the king of Holland had addressed a 
letter to the Conference, in which he 
stated, that he intended to support the 
negotiations with Belgium par moyens 
militaires. A letter, making use of the 
same expression, had been addressed to 
the Ambassadors at the Hague, and it was 
surprising that there should exist such a 
difference between the interpretation which 
the king of Holland put on this expression, 
and that which was put on it by the five 
Powers in their answer of the Sth of 
August. The noble Duke had, ona former 
occasion, interpreted this as meaning, that 
the king of Holland would interfere by 
military means. But the letter of the 2nd 
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Avwgust contained a corollary, which took 
away all pretence for the allegation, that 
the king of Holland had given no notice 
of his intention to attack Belgium; for, 
in that letter, Count Verstolk de Soleen 
spoke of it as a thing resolved on. He said, 
“Thence it must be evident, that the 
king’s determination to throw his army 
into the scale simultaneously with the 
negotiations at London, for the purpose 
of obtaining fair terms of separation—an 
end too precisely marked, and too dis- 
tinctly avowed, to be subject to the least 
doubt—ought not to inspire any dis- 
quietnde.” With these letters, and that 
interpretation before them, it was strange 
that the Ministers of the Powers engaged 
in the Conferences, should have written 
the answer of the 5th of August to the 
minister of the king of Holland, which 
answer contained these expressions :— 
“ By the letter which your Excellency did 
us the honour to present to us on the 
Ist of August, you had the goodness to 
inform us, that it was the intention of the 
King, your august master, to support, by 
military measures, the negotiations which 
his plenipotentiaries are commissioned to 
open at London. We should have sup- 
posed, that these measures would be 
adopted only in the interior of the territory 
of Holland, if public report did not inform 
us, that they had been extended beyond 
its frontiers ; that hostilities have been 
resumed against the Belgians by the King’s 
orders ; and that the armistice concluded 
at Antwerp has just been denounced.” 
Now it certainly was strange, that the 
Ministers of the five Powers at the Con- 
ferences, should have put such an inter- 
pretation as this on the communications 
of the king of Holland. The real state 
‘ of these transactions might be described 
in a few words. On the 12th of January, 
the Powers of the Conference agreed on 
a Protocol, by which it was provided, that 
peace should be established between Hol- 
land and Belgium on certain terms, and 
that, in the mean time, an armistice should 
be concluded between the contending 
parties, and that no king of Belgium 
should be recognised, unless he agreed to 
adopt the basis of the terms proposed by 
the Conference. But no distinct and ex- 
plicit armistice followed upon this ; on 
the contrary, hostilities had been threat- 
ened, and even force employed. This was 
curious—and it was no less curious, that 
no Protocol was communicated to the 
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ministers of the king of Holland till the 
Eighteen Articles had been laid before him. 
A change had, however, taken place in 
the views of the Powers engaged in the 
Conferences, and the Eighteen Articles 
were different from the Protocol. Such 
was the state of affairs when Prince 
Leopold was chosen king of Belgium. 
Here he might have accepted the Eighteen 
Articles; but then, when he went to Bel- 
gium, he had to swear to preserve the 
integrity of the Belgic territory, including 
certain places on the Scheldt. He 
wished to ask the noble Earl, whether, when 
the French entered Belgium to assist King 
Leopold, it was done under the authority 
of the Protocol, or of the Eighteen Articles, 
or under the Constitution sworn to by 
Leopold when he went to Belgium—all 
of them differing from each other? The 
French had, it was true, declared, that 
their troops should be withdrawn on the 
return of the Dutch troops to Holland, 
but then the French minister had declared, 
in a speech in the Chambers, that it was 
not the intention to withdraw them on the 
return of the Dutch troops, but that they 
were to remain till some other French 
objects should be accomplished. The 
king of Holland, however, had always 
insisted on his right to take the matter 
into his own hands, and that right had 
never been distinctly denied. Then, with 
respect to the fortresses, it was important 
to look at the speeches of the French 
minister, M. Casimir Perier, delivered in 
the French Chamber; for these speeches 
were not like speeches delivered in that 
and the other House of Parliament. The 
speeches of the French ministers were 
usually written out, and in some measure 
might be considered as authentic docu- 
ments. But the French minister, in the 
speech to which he alluded, had_ said, 
that Leopold was not to be recognised by 
France as king of Belgium, until the 
honour of France should be completely 
vindicated, and all vestiges of the humili- 
ating terms imposed on France in 1815, 
by the erection of these fortresses, should 
be done away. This language evidently 
implied, that all the fortresses were to 
be demolished. Considering, that these 
fortresses were erected at the expense of 
Great Britain and Holland, and that they 
were intended particularly for the defence 
of Holland, it was clear that no alteration 
should be made in the state of these for- 
tresses, unless Holland was made a con- 
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It might be said, that it| the French troops had entered Belgium ? 
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would be desirable, as a matter of economy | To this the answer was, that the purpose, 
for Belgium, that some of these fortresses | 
should be demolished; but the French | 
minister said, that Leopold was not to) 


be recognised until the whole of them 


plied, that the French ministry meant 
to make the demolition of these fortresses 
a condition of the withdrawing of the 
French forces from Belgium. In fine, 
then, he asked the noble Earl, for what 
specific purpose the French troops had 
entered Belgium, and in what event, and 
on what conditions, they were to be with- 
drawn from the Belgic territory, and 
whether the whole of the frontier fortresses 
were to be demolished; and if not, whether 
the noble Earl would consent to lay on 
the Table, a list of such of the fortresses 
as were to be demolished ? 

Earl Grey, before he proceeded to 
reply to the question of the noble Earl, 
must again protest against the practice of 
raising premature debates on subjects 
which were not yet ripe for discussion, 
and which could not be discussed without 
great inconvenience and even danger; 
and against asking premature questions, 
to which no answer could at present be 
given. But he had also to complain 
of the unprecedented, and he might say 
the uncourteous, manner in which the 
noble Earl had, on the present occa- 
sion, brought this subject before the 
House. Asa Minister of the Crown, he 
was bound to answer any question which it 
was proper to put to him; but it was 
usual, as a matter of courtesy, to give the 
Ministers previous notice when questions 
were to be put to them, and to state the 
nature of these questions; or, if it was 
intended to bring forward a motion, it 
was the usual course, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, to give notice of the motion, and to 
state the nature of it. This the noble 
Earl had thought proper entirely to 
neglect, and to put questions to him 
without any previous communication 
whatever ; and, under the pretence of 
asking questions, he had entered into a 
statement of the proceedings and views 
of the Powers at the Conferences, which 
statement was completely erroneous. He 


did not mean, however, to follow the noble | 


Earl through that statement, but would 
confine himself strictly to the questions 
which he had asked. 


as had been distinctly stated in these do- 
cuments, was, to support the king of the 
Belgians against the Dutch troops, which 


_had entered Belgium in violation of the 
were demolished; and it might be im- | 


The noble Earl said, that no 


armistice. 


/such armistice had been established; but 





he (Earl Grey) said, that it was established 
under the guarantee of the five Powers, 
any one of whom had a right to enforce its 
observance against either of the parties 
which should violate it. The noble Earl 
asked, whether the French troops would 
be withdrawn when the Dutch troops 
should retire within their own frontiers? 
That was obviously a question to which 
he could return no positive answer, nor 
could he pledge himself as to whether 
they would then return or not. But, if 
the noble Earl had asked what this country 
had a right to expect upon that head, and 
what had been stipulated by solemn en- 
gagement, then he might have answered, 
that this country had a right, on every 
ground, to expect, that the French troops 
would be withdrawn from Belgium, when 
the Dutch troops should have retired 
within their own frontiers. Now, as to 
the speeches to which the noble Earl had 
alluded, how could the noble Earl expect 
any explanation from Ministers here as 
to speeches, the matter of which rested 
on no Official authority whatever? Put 
this case. Suppose a speech were pub- 
lished in a newspaper, said to have been 
spoken by a French minister, in a French 
Chamber, he would ask the noble Earl, 
on what ground a Minister could ask for 
explanations of a publication possessing 
no official authority or authenticity ? Or, 
suppose such a speech to be published in 
a newspaper here, as that made by a Mi- 
nister, upon what ground could a French 
minister ask for explanations with respect 
tosucha publication ? Nothing could more 
strongly show the impropriety of the ex- 
planation called for by the noble Earl, 
than the bare statement of these suppo- 
sitions. The noble Earl had alluded to 
a supposed distinction between the au- 
thenticity of the speech of a French mi- 
nister, when published in a newspaper, 
and the speeches made in either House of 
Parliament here. But as to the point of 


| official authenticity or authority, he knew 


no distinction between them. Then, in the 
In the first place, | third place, the noble Earl asked, whether 


the noble Earl asked for what purpose, the whole of the fortresses were to be 
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demolished, or whether he (Earl Grey) | when the proper time arrived, he would 
would lay on the Table a list of such of | take care that the subject should be fully 
them as were to be destroyed? The only | discussed. 

answer he could give to that was, that; The Duke of Wellington was not sur- 
with respect to the fortresses, nothing had | prised that some of their Lordships had 
as yet been determined on. All that had | thought proper to call the attention of 
been determined on was, that in con- | their Lordships and the country to these 
sequence of the alteration of circum- | transactions, for some of them were rather 
stances which had taken place, certain of | strange, and seemed fit subjects for expla- 
these might be, and should be demolished, | nation, as far as explanation could be 
and that negotiations should be set on foot, | given consistently with the public interests, 
in order to determine which of them should | But, at the same time, he must observe, 
be demolished. As to any of the other | that there was nothing in what Ministers 
matters touched upon in the noble Earl’s | might say in the Parliament here, nor in 
speech, he would then say nothing, but | what the French Ministers might say in 
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should be well} prepared to enter on the 
discussion, when the proper time and op- 
portunity should arrive. 

The Earl of Orford did not mean to 
speak of the speeches of the French minis- 
ters as authentic official documents, but he 
must maintain, that, from the practice of 
writing out the speeches delivered in the 
French Chambers, and handing them out 
for publication in this corrected state, a 
greater degree of authenticity did attach 
to them than to the speeches delivered in 
Parliament. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was glad 
that the noble Earl had given new assur- 
ances and pledges that the French troops 
were to be withdrawn from Belgium the 
moment when the Dutch troops should 
have withdrawn within their own territory. 
The noble Earl had pledged himself, that 
the French troops should remain no longer 
in Belgium than until the Dutch troops 
should be withdrawn, and therefore he 
would not pass any judgment on the Mi- 
nisters at present with reference to the 
entry of the French into Belgium. But 
considering the excited state of the public 
mind in regard to these transactions, and 
the series of extraordinary blunders which 
these Conferences had exhibited, he 
thought that the noble Earl behind him 
did right in calling their Lordships’ atten- 
tion, and the attention of the country, to 
the curious contradictions between the 
statements of the Ministers here, and the 
statements of the French Ministers, in 
their speeches in the Chambers. But the 
noble Earl had given assurances that the 
French troops would withdraw when the 
Dutch should have withdrawn ; and there 
were those in that House who would take 
care that he should be responsible for 
those assurances. He would not at present 
say anything more on the question, but 


| the Chamber of Deputies, that had any- 
| thing like official authority or authenticity, 
| as far as concerned foreign relations, or 
' which could properly be made the subject 
| of international explanations. Ministers 
| were bound only by their signatures 
attached to official documents, and not by 
loose and vague statements, which, as to 
any official engagement, signified nothing. 
No reliance whatever in these cases was to 
be placed on anything but official docu- 
ments, regularly signed ; and although the 
noble Lords near him, and the public, 
might feel considerable anxiety as to the 
statements of the French Ministers, yet 
they ought not to have considered Mi- 
| nisters here as in the least responsible for 
| anything that might appear in such state- 
ments or speeches. 

Lar! Grey said, the noble Duke had an- 
ticipated the observations which he (Earl 
Grey) had been about to make. He, as a 
Minister of the Crown, was to be judged 
by official documents, and not by any 
vague and unauthenticated statements and 
speeches. He was responsible, as a Mi- 
nister and a man of honour, for what he 
| stated in that House; and under that 
responsibility he had stated what this 
country had a right to expect according to 
the engagements entered into with other 
Powers, and he was no further pledged, as 
to the introduction of the French troops 
into Belgium, or as to the purpose for 
which they entered, or as to when or upon 
what conditions they should be withdrawn. 
As to the observations of the noble 
Marquis, he should only say, that if the 
noble Marquis wished to excite animo- 
sities between nations, and to interrupt 
the general peace, he could adopt no 
better course than that which he was pur- 
suing. 


The Marquisof Londonderry denied that 
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he had any desire to interrupt the general 
eace. He spoke of the conduct of the 
noble Earl from his signature to a Protocol, 
the terms of which had been contradicted 
by a speech of the French Minister. He 
repeated, that there were contradictions 
between them; and notwithstanding the 
cheers and yells which attended the noble 
Farl’s apeeehs 
consumed in calling for explanations had 
not been misspent. 
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| 
| 


es, he would say, that the time | « tut 
| iron fur timber in recent buildings. 


He insisted that he | 


had a right to ask questions of the noble | 
_modern edifices, but they suggested that 


Earl; and if he refused to answer them, 


he had a right to make a motion, and | by 
some large public building, out of the 


would make a motion, in order to procure 
the proper information. “He hoped that 
the questions asked on hisside of the House 
demanded respect. 


MO PLOD LOE CODE — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 16, 18351. 


MrinutEs.}] New Writ ordered, for Armagh, in the room 
of Lord Incestrig, who had accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, 

Bills. Read a first time; Church Building Acts Amendment, 
Read a third time; Receivers of Taxes. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Croker, for 
returns of the population under the Census Act of 1821:— 
On the Motion of Mr. J. L. KniGurt, for a Copy of the 
Letters Patent under which the Governor of the Isle of 
Wight holds his office :—On the Motion of Sir R. INGLIs, 
for an account of all Expenses paid for the Committees of 
the House of Commons since the year 1800; for an account 
of all expenses relative to the Bills for Disfranchising 


Aylesbury, Helleston, Barnstaple, Penryn, and Gram- | 


pound; and for an account of the Expenses in building, 
repairing, and furnishing, the several Prisons in England 
and Wales, since the year 1800:—-On the Motion of Mr. 
Hume, for a Return of Money paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, for the encouragement of Public Works in 
Ireland, from the date of the last return up to the present 
time :— On the Motion of Mr. BaLpwin, for a Return of 
all the 40s. freecholders of the County and City of Dublin, 
with all the particulars relating to their property, and date 
of the instruments granting them the privilege of voting. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Hunt, from the Inhabitants of 
Bath, for a reduction of Taxation. By Mr. SueiL from 
the Catholic Inhabitants of Newtownsmith, for the reduc- 
tion of Stamp-duties on the admission of Galway Freemen 
to the Elective Franchise; and from the Catholie Inhabit- 
ants of Ahabologue, Duleek, Kilgarf, and other places, 
against any further Grants to the Kildare Street Society. 
By Mr. Ewart, from the Chairman of Merchants at 
Liverpool, against the Sugar Refining Act. By Mr. 
Tavsort, from Inhabitant Householders of Swansea, in 
favour of a Clause in the Reform Bill, to have a separate 
Member for towns in Glamorganshire, By Mr. BaLFour, 
from the Noblemen and Justices of the Peace of the 
county of Haddington, against the use of Molasses in 
Distilleries.s By Mr. O’CONNELL, from the Catholic 
Inhabitants of the united parishes of Tramore and Car- 
bally, Caher, Clogher, Newry, and Clonmel, against any 
further Grant to the Kildare Street Society ; from the In- 
habitants of Carrick-on-Suir, to disband the Yeomanry 
of Ireland. By Sir CHARLESWETHERLELL, from Free- 
men of Sandwich, resident at Margate, to continue their 
privileges to vote for Sandwich; from the Inhabitants 
of Bristol, against the continuance of the Grant to May- 
nooth College. By Mr, LaBoucuERE, from Mr. Shilli- 
beer, praying for a reduction of duty on Omnibuses, 
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Distress 1N THE Merropouis.] Mr. 
Hunt presented a numerously-signed Pe- 
tition from the Carpenters and Joiners of 
this city, stating, that 12,000 of them were 
out of work at this period of the year, 
when they were generally fully employed. 
These Petitioners attributed this slackness 
of occupation to the frequent application 
of machinery, and the substitution of cast- 
They 
did not assume, that this practice was not 
a great improvement in the construction of 


they might be relieved by the erection of 


funds of the State, if Parliament should 
sanction the project. They further ex- 


pressed their firm conviction, that the 


working classes would never feel their con- 
dition improved until a Reform in Parlia- 


| ment took place, and each man in the 


| State enjoyed the right of being represent- 


ed in that House. 
Sir Charles Burrell believed, thata great 


_ proportion of the distress experienced by 


these persons arose from their own per- 


| verseness in attempting to control their 


masters in the choice of hands; and in 
raising the price of their labour. At this 
moment no carpenter would work in the 
country under 30s. per week. He was 


sure the House would agree with him, that 





those persons deserved no commiseration 
if, through the controlling influence of 
unions amongst themselves, and clubs 
which exercised a tyrannical and injurious 
effect on all the trade, more particularly 
by preventing the employment of men not 
banded in these illegal associations, they 
caused their own distress. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had been assured by 
the petitioners they had not entered into 
these clubs, to the principle of which they 
professed themselves inimical, and had de- 
termined to petition in opposition to them. 

Sir Charles Burrell only spoke from 
his own knowledge, which certainly did 
not extend to the individual petitioners. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Boarp or Traps (IRELAND).] Lord 
Milton presented a Petition from the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, Common Council, and 
Citizens of Dublin, praying for the estab- 
lishment there of a Board of Trade, which 
might communicate with Government on 
the subject of Irish wants and interests, 
and assist the Irish Government in develop- 
ing the resources of that country, The 
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Petitioners represented, that distress was 
generally prevalent throughout Ireland, 
and that the flax and linen trades in par- 
ticular, were going to decay. They ex- 
pressed themselves of opinion, that it was 
no absence of kind feeling, but because 
the interests of that country were not well 
understood, that Parliament adopted 
measures detrimental to Ireland, and they 
therefore wished to have some intermediate 
body established there, whose business 
would be,to endeavour to promote measures 
favourable to their interests. He agreed 
with the petitioners in this opinion, for it 
was quite obvious, that the people of Ire- 
land suffered great disadvantages by their 
distance from the seat of legislation. The 
expenses of private Acts in England were 
great, but in Ireland the cost was much 
enhanced. Although he feared the pe- 
titioners were too sanguine in their expect- 
ation of advantages from the establish- 
ment of a local and unpaid Board of 
Trade in Dublin, yet he hoped such a 
body might be found useful. 

Mr. James Grattan thought, from the 
difficulty they experienced in understanding 
Irish questions, the establishment of a Board 
of unpaid Commissioners, sitting in Dublin, 
upon these subjects,andcommunicatingwith 
intelligent persons, by letter or by personal 
exainination, would enable Government to 
recommend, with much greater propriety, 
measures to Parliament, adapted to the 
exigencies of trade and commerce. The 
silk-trade of Dublin was in a most wretch- 
ed state, as well as all other productive 
occupations. Such a Board, to be com- 
posed of every description of persons, might 
furnish most useful information on the 
subject of Poor-laws. It would have 
every facility for the examination of 
witnesses who caused so much trouble and 
expense when brought to this country. 
The cost of such an establishment would 
be but little, chiefly for a Secretary, and 
he believed an institution of this nature 
would go far to put a stop to the cry for 
the Repeal of the Union. 

Colonel Conolly said, that as the city 
of Dublin had at present no Represent- 
ative, he felt it his duty to support the 
prayer of the petition. The affairs of 
Ireland, which called for legislation, came 
before the House in a most crude and un- 
digested shape, and if sound and accurate 
information was essential to good Govern- 
ment, that could only be procured by 
residents on the spot, acquainted with the 
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peculiar circumstances of the country. 
One great cause of the embarrassment ex- 
perienced in legislating for Ireland, was 
the frequent changes in the Government 
—since 1817 there had been seven Lord 
Lieutenants. He well knew, that it was 
the interest and desire of English Mem- 


bers to assist the sister country, and they 


were only prevented from doing so by their 
ignorance of her situation. The materials 
for better legislation would be found in 
great profusion in Dublin, and he was 
convinced that the establishment of such 
a Board, consisting of about twenty gen- 
tlemen, would much assist the endeavours 
of the Secretary for Ireland, and direct to 
proper objects the attention of the Legis- 
lature. It would also tend to obviate the 
frequency of well-founded complaints in 
various classes of society in Ireland, whose 
interests were inadvertently neglected by 
the United Parliament. 

Mr. Wyse was not prepared to say, that 
the establishment of such a Board would 
reach all the objects alluded to by the 
petitioners, but he thought some attention 
should be paid to the subject at a moment 
when there was such a cry for domestic 
legislation, in order to meet that wish in 
some way, if it were only to check the 
violence of the outcry. The Bill under 
discussion last night, developed the ob- 
jects and machinery of a Board which it 
was proposed to establish, but it did not 
vo far enough. He desired to see some 
measure established that would embrace 
all the local departments. The most 
plausible reason that had been urged for 
the dissolution of the Union was the diffi- 
culty of getting that House to pay atten- 
tion to Irish questions, from want of time 
and knowledge to understand them. It 
was wise to allow self-government, wher- 
ever practicable, and he thought local 
establishments essential for understand- 
ing minute subjects, on which the pros- 
perity of a country often depended, as 
was proved by the provincial establish- 
ments of the Netherlands, to which he 
attributed much of the prosperity of that 
country. The Board he should desire to 
see established in Dublin would embrace 
three objects-—the first, the care of public 
works, trade and agriculture; the second, 
charities, prisons and police ; and the 
third, public education, and to have 
branches in the respective counties, to 
supersede the oligarchical influence of the 
Grand Jurors, who administered the pro- 
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vincial government in an arbitrary and 
extravagant manner. 
Relief Bill was passed, an alteration in this 
respect became necessary. He would leave 
the Grand Jury their judicial functions, 
and give their financial powers to a local 
Board, in connexion with one in the capital. 
He was fully persuaded, opinions of this 
character began to be general throughout 
Ireland, and the people wished to regulate 
their own concerns. 

Mr. O’Connell believed the condition of 
Ireland was such, that hardly any change 
could take place there which would 
not be for its advantage. This fresh ap- 
plication was symptomatic of the general 
appetite in Ireland at last for local legis- 
lation. Indeed, unless there was some- 
thing of a local legislature adopted for 


Ireland, it was now clear, after thirty years | 


experience of the Union, that nothing 
short of some such project as that now 
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When the Catholic | 





recommended by the Corporation of Dub- | 


lin, under the advice of a very able and 
competent gentleman (Mr. Cecil), who 


had devoted his zeal and talent to this | 


subject for some years, could possibly save 
Ireland from some fearful and desolating 
convulsion. They had no other resources 
but the horrors of famine or the establish - 
ment of Poor-laws. It had been said, 
they would be Agrarian laws, and would 
have no other effect than to divide the 
property of the rich among the poor, and 
ultimately reduce all to the same level. 
Boards might be of some use as a tempo- 
rary remedy, but the only permanent cure 
for the evils of Ireland was a local legis- 
lature. 

Colonel Torrens said, it was impossible, 
whilst the connexion between this country 
and Ireland was unrestricted, that manu- 
factures should flourish in Ireland. We 
had decisive proof in this country, that 
manufactures could not be forced from 
places possessed of local advantages, to 
others which wanted them. The woollen 
trade had wholly declined in the west, 
while it had prospered amazingly in the 
north of England, from the superior local 
advantages of the latter in coal and iron, 
together with other facilities for carrying on 
the trade. If such difficulties were found, 
therefore, in transferring manufactures even 
from one county to another, how would 
it be possible to transfer them to a country 
destitute of all natural advantages for carry- 
ing them on? The prayer of the petition, 
which alluded to the establishment of 
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manufactures in Ireland, took an erroneous 
view of the question, and to say, that local 
legislation could overcome such obstacles 
was absurd. He was no less convinced 
that separate legislatures would unavoid- 
ably occasion, in a very short period, the 
total separation of the kingdoms. The 
moment a disputed question, such as a 
regency, or a doubtful succession arose, 
there would be an end of the connexion, 
for the only political union between them 
would be the executive. If they were to 
have an independent legislature for Ire- 
land, they must also have one for Scot- 
land, and a third for Wales, and the 
whole must be united into one federative 
union. That would be the only rational 
mode of establishing independent legis- 
latures. In any other way it would be 
hopeless to attempt to keep up the con- 
nexion between the countries now so 
happily united. 

Mr. Crampton believed the Union with 
Ireland had neither created nor even 
aggravated the evils unhappily felt so 
sensibly in that country. On the contrary, 
he was prepared to contend, and he hoped 
at the proper time to be able to prove, that 


the Union had considerably benefitted 


_ volving the ruin of both countries. 


Jreland, and he felt perfectly convinced 
that it could not be dissolved without in- 
The 


| evils of Ireland had their origin in differ- 





ent and deeper sources. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 
motion that it be printed, 

Lord Milton hoped that Ireland would 
not indulge in visions of manufacturing 
wealth and prosperity. He agreed with 
the hon. and gallant Officer, that she had 
not the means necessary to secure that 
description of prosperity, though she cer- 
tainly possessed ample means of securing 
another description—namely, agricultural 
prosperity. ‘To that legitimate object of 
national interest and ambition her views 
ought to be confined. She ought to limit 
her desire for manufactures to the employ- 
ment of her people at Manchester and 
Glasgow. Within her own territories she 
had not the means of carrying on exten- 
sive manufactures; she had neither iron 
nor coal, and imported machinery could 
not be useful without cheap fuel. Local 
industry might be promoted, undoubtedly, 
by private exertions, without the necessity 
of Boards. On every view the improve- 
ment of her agriculture should be her 
great object, and the chances of success 


On the 
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in this way were only to be found and 
secured in the private exertions of the great 
landowners, nobility, gentry, and farmers 
of that eminently fertile island. 

Colonel Trench agreed with the noble 
Lord, that Ireland must be essentially an 
agricultural country, and was not well 
calculated for a manufacturing country. 
He believed there was a difficulty inter- 
posed to her success in manufactures, be- 
cause of her want of capital and skill, 
The proposed alteration in the Corn-laws, 
for which the noble Lord was an advocate, 
he altogether deprecated, as likely to 
materially prejudice Irish agricultural in- 
terests. 

Mr. O’Connell denied there was such a 
want of either skill or capital as must 
frustrate all efforts to succeed in manu- 
factures. He allowed they had neither 
coals nor iron, and could not compete with 
England in these respects, but they might 
avail themselves to a great extent of the 
power of machinery, for it must be recol- 
lected, that Ireland had, at least, the 
greatest water-power applicable to manu- 
factures of any country in the whole 


world. To what other cause than the | 
Union could the decay of Ireland be at- | 


tributed ? He should like to hear from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
asserted, that Ireland had been benefitted 
by it, in what manner that had been 
effected. They were now about to be 
driven to the adoption of Poor-laws, to 
support a starving population, and all 


persons who had realized property left | 


that unhappy country; were those the 
proofs of the benefits she had received ? 


When the circumstances of other countries | 


were recollected, there was little reason 
to doubt that Ireland might continue a 
constituent portion of this great empire 
with a separate legislature. It was well 
known that Austria had for ages retained 
Brabant, as well as Hungary and Bohemia, 
constituent parts of that empire, notwith- 
standing they each possessed separate 
legislatures. The hon. and gallant Officer 
had asserted, that in the event of the 
Union being dissolved, a regency or a 
disputed succession would put an end to 
the political connexion between the two 
countries. A disputed succession had 
divided England itself into contending 
parties ; it was a case against which no 
legislative authority could guard. A dis- 
puted regency might be obviated by an Act 
declaring that the person who should be 
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declared Regent of England, should, de 
facto, be Regent of Ireland. He therefore 
denied the positions of the hon. and 
gallant Officer, and fully expected that 
petitions would yet come from the Corpo- 
ration of Dublin for a local Legislature 
instead of local Boards. 

Lord Ebrington said, he had some ac- 
quaintance with Ireland, where much dis- 
tress undoubtedly prevailed, particularly 
in the south and west, but he hoped it was 
not increasing, and he was sure the cause 
of it could not be traced to the Union. 

Sir George Rose wished the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry to recollect, that 
the Union with Scotland prevented a much 
more severe contest than actually took 
place upon the occasion of a disputed 
succession. 

Lord Milton said, that the repeal of 
the Corn-laws might have the effect of 
reducing the price of corn, and lowering 
rents in Ireland, but that result, though 
it might be felt as a grievance by the Irish 
landlords, he believed would be found to 
_be beneficial to the Irish population at 
| large. 

Petition to be printed. 





| Tirnes (IrELanp).] Mr. O'Connell 
| begged to present a petition with which 
_ he had been intrusted by the noble Lord, 
who was one of the members for Kil- 
kenny, who was prevented from present- 
ing it by a domestic calamity. The 
petitioners complained of the tithe system 
| in Ireland, and stated, that they paid 
more for tithes than they did for the 
land as rent, and that the clergy distrained 
continually for tithes, and sold not only 
their cattle and pigs, but also the very 
blankets from their beds, The Rector had 
generally a police force ready to support his 
demands, and in case of being aggrieved, 
the petitioners could only obtain redress 
by applying to the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
the expense and delay of which were so 
intolerable as to be a denial of justice, 
and forced them to submit to the exactions 
of the tithe-collector, however exorbitant. 
The petitioners went on to state, that 
unless some remedy was afforded to relieve 
them from the oppression they now suffered 
from the operation of the tithe-laws, they 
should be compelled to abandon their 
country, and take refuge in other lands. 
He understood from the noble Lord who 
had intrusted him with the petition, that 
the petitioners were respectable persons. 
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He would remark, that the allegation that 
tithe surpassed the rent of land, was a 
circumstance well worthy of the consider- 
ation of the House. 

On the Motion that this Petition be 
brought up, 

Mr. Crampton took the opportunity of 
explaining, that all the assertions made 
in that House some time since, respecting 
the trial concerning tithes in Kilkenny, 
were unfounded. ‘The House would re- 
collect, that the case was a prosecution 
against certain persons for conspiring to 
compel a Protestant clergyman to lower 
his tithes; and it had been asserted by 
an hon. and learned Member, that the 
Crown Solicitor had publicly declared, 
that he had been instructed to exclude 
Catholics from the Jury, and that they 
had been, along with several liberal Pro- 
testants, excluded accordingly, and that 
the verdict was obtained by these means. 
This statement conveyed such a serious 
charge, that, at the instant, he had pro- 
nounced it wholly unfounded. He had 
since thought it his duty to inquire into 
all the circumstances of the trial; and, he 
was happy to say, his assertion had been 
completely borne out, that no such state- 
ment had been ever made, much less 
acted upon. The Crown Solicitor posi- 
tively denied that he ever had, as was 
stated, declared, either in Court, or else- 
where, that he was directed by Govern- 
ment to exclude Catholics and liberal 
Protestants from the Jury. He could 
also state, that the fact was, one Catholic 
and several liberal Protestants were on the 
Jury, and that nobody was challenged on 
account of his political opinions, and also, 
that the traversers were allowed to put 
aside several persons, and do all that they 
pleased, without assigning any reason 
whatsoever. He would now take the 
liberty of reading a letter which he had 
received from Mr. Kemmis, the Crown 
Solicitor, who was a most respectable 
gentleman, in corroboration of his asser- 
tions. That letter was as follows :— 

* Kildare-street, 13th August, 1831. 

“ Dear Sir;—In reference to my note of 
yesterday evening, relative to the trial of 
Blanchfield and Byrne, at the last assizes of 
Kilkenny, I beg you will state to the Solicitor 
General, that I never received instructions 
from any person whatever to challenge Ca- 
tholics ; nor did I ever declare at Kilkenny, 
or anywhere else, that I had received such 
instructions. On inquiry, I find that one of 
the Jury, but not the Foreman, as [ mentioned 
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in my note, was a Catholic, and several of 
them liberal Protestants. Several were put 
by on the part of the Crown, for reasons I 
thought sufficient, but not because they were 
Catholics; and, although the traversers had 
not any right to challenge, they were allowed 
to do so, and, at their instance, several of the 
Jury were put by—the Crown allowing them 
to be set aside without calling upon them to 
assign any reason for so doing. It has always 
been my wish, and that of the counsel for the 
Crown, that the Juries in criminal cases should 
be composed of the most respectable persons, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. Except in 
very few instances, I do not know the religion 
of the gentlemen composing the Juries. 
“1 am, dear Sir, your’s truly, 
“W. Kemmis.” 

He had also the authority of two gentle- 
men of the Bar, who were present, to 
state, that the Jury was not packed, and 
that the trial was in all respects conducted 
with perfect fairness towards the traversers. 
His learned friend, the Attorney General, 
did likewise most positively deny having 
ever given any such directions as were 
attributed to him, or any directions which 
would encourage the packing of a Jury. 
Indeed, when Mr. Costello, the solicitor 
for the defence, objected to any Juror, 
without stating any reason for such objec- 
tion, he was instantly put aside by the 
Crown. So that this Jury, so much vili- 
fied, was one which the traverser’s solicitor 
himself approved. This system of pre- 
ferring charges against individuals and 
public officers, in their absence, without 
notice, and upon hearsay eyidence, was 
most objectionable ; for often the charges 
were heard by persons who had no oppor- 
tunity of hearing their refutation; and 
thus permanent injury was inflicted on the 
characters of innocent and meritorious 
persons. ‘The same remark applied to 
the Maghera trials, which had also been 
referred to by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. He could positively assert, that 
the utmost fairness presided there over 
the formation of the Juries. It was true 
that the Protestants were acquitted, and 
the Catholics convicted. He was disposed 
to believe the acquitted parties were the 
most guilty of the two; but the one were 
found guilty on satisfactory evidence, and 
the others were acquitted for want of it, 
It was, therefore, impossible for any man 
justly to found charges, or to arraign 
Juries, upon the circumstances of these 
trials. In future, he hoped any hon. 
Members who were about to bring charges, 
would, at least, give notice of their inten- 
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tions, that inquiries might forthwith be 
made, and the answer promulgated at 
the same time as the accusation. 

Petition read. 

Mr. O'Connell moved, that it be laid 
on the Table, and would take the oppor- 
tunity of making some observations with 
regard to the case of Maghera, which had 
been alluded to by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman; the simple facts of which 
were, that the Catholics were tried for an 
assault, and immediately convicted. On 
the following day, eight Protestant Yeomen 
were tried for having committed the most 
atrocious outrages in the village, and ac- 
quitted. The Catholics were sentenced 
to several months’ imprisonment. He had 
not charged the Jury with having returned 
an improper verdict, but he impugned the 
punishment as exorbitant, while no mea- 
sures had been taken to punish the per- 
sons who had been guilty of such enormous 
and wanton cruelty, as well as the Magis- 
trate who had headed them. In no other 
country than Ireland could such acts have 
been committed with impunity, and he 
would continue to remark upon such con- 
duct until justice was done on the per- 
petrators. With regard to the Kilkenny 
case—the statement was made, not by 
him alone, but also by the noble Lord, the 
member for Kilkenny, whom a domestic 
calamity unfortunately prevented from 
being present; and these statements, then 
made by the nobie Lord as well as himself, 
were only contradicted by the letter read 
by the hon. and Jearned Solicitor General 
for Ireland. He regretted, that the hon, 
and learned Gentleman should have pro- 
ceeded in the absence of the noble Lord, 
and thought that, as a matter of jus- 
tice, Government should have the case 
thoroughly investigated. His authority 
for the statements he had made was the 
information which he had received from 
persons totally unconnected with each 
other. 

Mr. Crampton said, he had never ac- 
cused the hon. and learned Member of 
making statements without authority; he 
had only said, that the hon. and learned 
Member was in the habit of making strong 
assertions, and preferring serious charges 
against individuals, upon private letters 
from heated partisans, which were proved 
generally to be without foundation. But 
the charges obtained currency, because 
they could not be contradicted when they 
were made. He hoped that the discussion 


| 
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on this case would induce hon, Gentlemen 
not to lend themselves in future to such 
practices, 

Mr. Sheil said, the hon. and Jearned 
Solicitor General had used much unne- 
cessary warmth of expression. The charge 
was, that the Jury were composed wholly 
of Protestants, and that Catholics were 
expressly excluded. The answer received 
to this was, there was one Catholic upon the 
Jury—one out of twelve—and yet the hon. 


' and learned Gentleman considered this a 








triumphant answer. It was not their ob- 
ject to complain of one particular case, but 
of the working of the whole system gene- 
rally. He, therefore, hoped, that the Go- 
vernment would take measures to prevent 
the recurrence of these complaints. In 
doing so they would be pursuing a better 
course than that of finding excuses for 
them. 

Petition laid on the Table. 
Motion that it be printed, 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that he abjepted 
to the House giving currency to petitions 
which contained matter of a_ libellous 
nature. This petition stated, that certain 
individuals broke open doors, and ill-treated 
persons whom it named. Now he thought 
that that House ought net to be an ulteriar 
court for the redress of evils, that, if 
capable of being substantiated, might be 
made the subject of inquiry in a court 
of law. The hon, and learned Member 
stated, that the petitioners declared they 
paid more in tithes than in rent. He had 
referred to the returns consequently, and 
he found it there stated, that the income 
of a clergyman, who, he said, had been 
alluded to, was not near so great as it was 
imagined. The aggregate amount of the 
tithes was about 440/., and the glebe 
about thirty-one acres. The clergyman 
besides, it should be recollected, had been 
a resident in his parish since 1806. He, 
therefore, trusted the House would not 
sanction the publication of such state- 
ments. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he was unacquainted 
with the facts himself. The petition had 
been sent him by the noble member for 
Kilkenny, who had, at the same time, 
assured him they were correct, 

Mr. Lefroy said, that every unprejudieed 
man in the House must be satisfied, that 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
had, by a calm and plain statement of 
facts, utterly upset the charges which had 
been made upon former occasions ; and 
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he had no doubt, if he was to take the 
trouble of inquiring into the merits of the 
petition now before them, he would find 
the allegations contained in it equally 
unfounded. He recommended the hon. 
and learned member for Louth to be more 


Great Grimsby 


cautious how he found fault with the Irish | 


Jury system ; such observations did great 
mischief to the proper administration of 
justice. 

Petition to be printed. 


Great Grimssy Exvecrion.] Sir 


George Clerk said, he wished to call the | 


attention of the House to asubject of much 
importance, as connected with the privi- 
leges of Parliament. The subject he alluded 
to was, the delay in the return of two Mem- 
bers for the borough of Great Grimsby. 
It would be in the recollection of the 
House, that the former election had been 
declared void by a Committee, and that 
the Speaker had been called upon, on the 
third day of this month, to issue his war- 
rant for a new election. The warrant 


had been issued, and it would seem, that | 


it had been forwarded in the regular man- 
ner, and without any delay, to the proper 
officer; for the election had been held and 
was completed on Wednesday last, but, 
although two gentlemen were then elected, 
no return had been made. Although 
these two gentlemen who had been elected 
came, after the election was over,to town, 
and although they were ready to take their 
oaths and their seats upon Friday or Satur- 
day last, and yesterday and to-day, they 


were unable to do so, because, upon in- | 
quiry at the Crown-office, it appeared that | 


no return of the election had been made 
by the Sheriff. There was, he thought, no 
question on which that House could more 
properly entertain a strong feeling of 
jealousy, than that of seeing the numbers 
of the House kept incomplete. He knew 


that, although the law relating to the | 


transmission of the lists of voters was con- 
sidered perfect, that which related to the 
return was supposed to be in an imperfect 
state, and by that means, a returning- 
. officer might, as he feared it would be 
found in this case, commit a gross breach 
of the privileges of the House. The case 


which this most resembled was that of 


Waterford, in 1806, when the right hon. 
Baronet, Sir John Newport, was elected, 
after his appointment as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Ireland. On that occasion, 
no return appearing to have been made in 
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due time, the course adopted was, to call 
on the Deputy Clerk of the Crown to 
appear at the bar, and state whether the 
return had been received in his office. On 
the present occasion, he proposed, that the 
| House should pursue the same course, 
and he should therefore move, “‘ that the 
| Deputy Clerk of the Crown should imme- 
| diately attend the House, to give inform- 
/ ation to the House relating to the said 
| Writ, and whether a return of the election 
| of two Members for Great Grimsby had 
_ been received by him.” 

| Lord Althorp fully agreed with the hon. 
_ Baronet, that it was not only a duty, but 
| one of the first duties of that House, to 
keep their numbers full; but it was, if 
| possible, a still more imperative duty on 
| them to see that their numbers were not 
| prevented from being full by any trick 
| whatever. He thought that the House 
| ought to accede to the Motion, in order at 
once to know the reason why the return 
had not been made. 

Motion carried. 
| The Serjeant-at-Arms on being called to 
| the bar, said, that the Deputy Clerk of the 
Crown was in attendance. 

The Speaker directed that he should be 

called in, and then asked him, whether he 
could give the House any information as 
to the election of two Members for Great 
| Grimsby ? 
The Deputy Clerk of the Crown an- 
| swered, that, under the authority of the 
_Speaker’s warrant, he had issued the writ 
on the 3rd day of August, but that, as 
yet, he had received no return. 

He was ordered to withdraw. 

Sir George Clerk said, that he had, on 
the former occasion, avoided imputing any 
improper motives to the High Sheriff of 
Lincolnshire, or to the Returning-officer of 
the borough of Great Grimsby, because 
he wished rather to attribute the omission 
to make the return te some accidental 
circumstance, than to any wilful negli- 
gence. Atthe same time, the House must 
feel, that they were in that state, in which 
this matter must now be followed up, and 
that the High Sheriff must give some 
account to the House of the origin of this 
delay. He should therefore move, ‘that 
the High Sheriff of Lincolnshire do attend 
this House on Friday next.” The case of 
the borough of Lostwithiel was subse- 
quent to that of Waterford, which he had 
already cited; and in the Lostwithiel case, 
‘both the High and Under Sheriff were 
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ordered to attend. It might be proper for 
the House to consider whether they would 
act in the same manner in the present 
instance, and direct the Mayor of the 
borough of Great Grimsby to attend at 
the same time. 

Lord Althorp believed, that the omission 
of the return was accidental; but, as he 
had before said, the matter ought to be 
inquired into. He should, therefore, sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Baronet. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle said, he begged 
to call the attention of the House to acase 
in which the course now recommended 
was pursued with regard to Westminster, 
when the Sheriff of Middlesex and the 
High Bailiff of Westminster were both 
ordered to attend at the bar of the House. 
He therefore wished the Returning-officer 
of Great Grimsby should be also ordered 
to attend. 

Motion agreed to. The Returning- 
officer of Great Grimsby ordered to attend 
at the same time. 


Rior at Ayr.|] Mr. Kennedy rose to 
ask a question of the hon. and learned, 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland. The 


subject upon which he required informa- | 


tion had created a very great sensation in 
that part of the country with which he 
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was more immediately connected. On the | 
12th of July last, a riot had occurred at 


Ayr, in which lives were lost. 


He wished } 


to know whether, in the case of any of the | 
persons charged with having taken part in | 
that affray, bail had been offered and 


accepted ? 


He trusted, that the whole of | 


this subject would undergo strict and | 


mature consideration. 


know, whether he ought or ought not to- 


give any answer to the question of his 
hon. friend. He would not, however, give 
any answer that was likely to compromise 
him, individually, in the discharge of his 


functions, or to prejudice the cause of | 


those who might hereafter be placed on 
their trial. He could only say, that in 
the way of general rumour, he had heard 
of the event to which his hon. friend had 
alluded; but he had not received any pre- 
cise or accurate information with respect 
to that event, or to any proceedings which 
might have occurred subsequently to it. 
Lord Althorp moved the Order of the 
Day for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, on the 
Reform of Parliament (England) Bill. 
VOL.VI. {32 
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PortuGAL.] Lord Valletort said, that 
while he admitted the great importance of 
the subject to which the noble Lord had 
just called the attention of the House, still 
he felt himself fully justified in introducing 
for a moment another topic of much inter- 
est, and of calling for explanation with 
reference to it. He believed, that Ministers 
were placed, with respect to our foreign 
relations, in very difficult circumstances ; 
and he also believed, that they were very 
anxious to preserve peace. But peace 
might be too dearly purchased, and, as- 
suredly, it would be too dearly purchased, 
if to preserve it, our honour was compro- 
mised. In his opinion, the conduct which 
had been adopted in the case which he 
was about to notice did compromise the 
honour of this country, and was likely 
most seriously to affect its interests. The 
transaction to which he alluded was this 
—the French government, since the attack 
of their forces upon Lisbon, had taken pos- 
session of, and carried away, the whole of 
the Portuguese fleet, except, he believed, 
two schooners. Extraordinary as the fact 
might be, he had learnt it on information 
which he could not doubt, and he hoped 
that a satisfactory reason would be given 
by his Majesty’s Ministers for allowing 
this act of spoliation to be perpetrated. 
If they could not prevent it, he would say 
for himself, unskilled as he was in the arts 
of diplomacy, and merely forming his 
opinion from the feelings which he enter- 
tained, and which he believed he enter- 
tained in common with most of his fellow . 
countrymen—he would only say, if Minis- 
ters could not give a most satisfactory ex- 


; | planation, that the fleet of Admiral Cod- 
The Lord Advocate did not very well | 


rington might have been much better 
employed than lying in the Downs, pre- 
pared, at a moment’s notice, to assist in 
crushing a weak but ancient ally, who was 
merely striving to gain that which he 
thought was his just due. The only rea- 
son, he believed, that could be assigned 
for the conduct of Ministers was, that they 
fitted out this force because the proceed- 
ings of the king of Holland were hostile 
to the revolutionists of Belgium—perhaps, 
he might say, to the revolutionists of 
France. On this subject, he requested 
information from the noble Lord. 

Viscount Palmerston would be obliged 
to the noble Lord, if he would put his 
question plainly and distinctly. At present 
he knew not what he was called on to 
answer. 

E 
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Lord Valletort said, he had it from 
information which he could not doubt, | 
that the Trench had taken possession of, 
and would keep, all the Portuguese fleet 
which they found in the Tagus at the time | 
of ;the attack on Lisbon. He wished 
Ministers to explain to the country, why 
they had permitted the French to do this, 
without taking any measures to prevent 
them ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, he believed, 
with reference to the facts, that the noble 
Lord was correct. All the Portuguese 
ships of war struck to the French, in con- 
sequence of the engagement which took 
place when the French fleet entered the | 
Tagus, That portion of the fleet which | 
took part in the action, was considered | 
prize of war, and was retained as such. | 
One line-of-battle ship, which was dis- 
mantled, and took no part in the action, 
was given up. He had no further inform- 
ation to give on the subject. 

Mr. Courtenay wished to ask the noble 
Lord, if a war of aggression were waged 
against one of our allies, whether this 
country was not bound to interfere ? 

Viscount Palmersion did not feel him- 
self called upon to answer that question. 
If any hon. Member thought that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, in their proceedings with 
foreign ‘Powers, had not consulted the 
honour and character of the country—if 
any hon. Member believed that they had 
not performed their duties honestly and 
fairly—let him bring forward a distinct 
motion on the subject, and Ministers | 
would be ready to meet it. 
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Mr. Courtenay said, he would take an | 
opportunity of stating what his opinion | 
on the subject was, and would submit a | 
motion on the subject in a few days. | 

ALTERATIONS IN THE ReEvorm (EnG- 
LaNnD) Bitx.| The Order of the Day for 
the House going into Committee was read. 
On the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair, 

Mr. Paget called the attention of the 
noble Lord opposite to the manner in 
which the Bill was now printed. Some 
clauses were inserted which ought not to 
have been there He referred more par- 
ticularly to the 18th Clause. 

Lord Althorp understood it was the 
general wish that the whole Bill should be 
reprinted, with the proposed alterations ; 
the only material clauses to be altered 
were the 18th and 2I1st. 
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Mr. Paget said, he particularly re- 
marked the 24th and 25th, and that the 
latter clause in the Bill, as well as the 
18th, gave the Commissioners a discretion 
as to the incorporation of parts of parishes, 
which would, in some cases, operate very 
disadvantageously. There was the bo- 
rough of Leicester for instance, in which 
parts only of certain parishes were within 
the present limits of the borough, but the 
whole of these parishes had long been 
comprised within the town. The borough 
contained only 16,000 souls, while the 
town contained 40,000. There were six 
parishes, a part only of each was in the 
borough. Now he wished to know from 
the noble Lord, whether it was the inten- 
tion of Government to confine the pre- 
cincts of the new borough to the limits 
within which the borough now existed, or 
whether they intended to include other 
parts of the town ? 

Lord Althorp had answered several 
times, that where a part of the parish 
came into the centre of the town, the 
whole of the parish was to be taken into 
its limits. 

Mr. Warburton feared, that the 24th 
clause would not give the Commissioners 
the power to carry the noble Lord’s inten- 
tions into effect. 


Manumission of Slaves. 


Mawnumission or SLaves.| Mr. Briscoe 
wished to put a question to the noble Lord 
respecting the Manumission of Slaves. A 
short time since, he had asked the noble 
Lord whether orders had not been sent out 
to emancipate the Slaves in the Colonies 
belonging to the Crown, when the noble 
Lord, to his surprise, answered him in the 
negative. By merely changing the form 


| of his question, he believed he should obtain 


an answer in the affirmative; and he trusted 
he should, for such an answer would be 
hailed with delight throughout the empire. 
He now wished to ask the noble Lord, 
whether orders had not been sent out to 
the Crown colonies to emancipate those 
slaves that belonged to, and were part of 
the property of the Crown, 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. Member 
had, sometime ago, asked, whether orders 
had been sent out to emancipate all the 
slaves in the Crown colonies. He was 
surprised, that such a question should 
have been put, and he answered, that he 
never heard of any such order, because it 
was impossible such directions could have 
been given. Now, however, that the ques- 
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tion was put in a different form, he could 
at once state, that directions had been 
given for the emancipation of all slaves 
who were the property of the Crown. 

The Marquis of Chandos wished to ask 
the noble Lord, if his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment meant to submit any motion to Par- 
liamert on the subject of Slavery in the 
Colonies ? 

Lord Althorp: Not at present. 

The Motion was then put, that the 
Speaker leave the Chair. 


Potanp.] Colonel Evans said, that 
he had at all times experienced the indul- 
gence of the House when he felt it neces- 
sary to deliver his sentiments, and he 
trusted that the same kindness would be 
extended to him now, when he was about 
to bring under its consideration, a Motion 
relative to neutral Powers, in so far as 
their conduct affected Poland. Since the 
Session of 1830, war had been raging in 
Poland, but not one word had been said 
on the subject in Parliament from that 
time to the present. He knew perfectly 
well, that there were many individuals in 
that House who were capable of introduc- 
ing this question in a much more able 
manner than he could: but as no person 
had stood forward to bring it under the 
consideration of Parliament, he felt him- 
self, weak as his abilities might be, justi- 
fied in taking it up. He was the more 
especially induced to do so, because this 
was not a party question, but one on which 
he believed all persons in that House very 
nearly coincided in opinion. Every one 
must see the great importance of this 
question, which concerned the neutrality 
of those States that were on the borders 
of Poland. It appeared to him, from the 
information which he had received, that 
the passports granted in this country to 
individuals wishing to proceed to Poland, 
had not been treated by Prussia with that 
respect which they ought to command, 
Merchandize sent out from England had 
been stopped by the Prussians a transitu. 
He collected from a public paper an answer 
of a most extraordinary nature, which had 
been given by Prussia to a strong repre- 
sentation made to that government on the 
subject of its conduct towards Poland. 
The authorities said, that Prussia was 
not in a state of neutrality with Poland, 
but merely in a state of inactivity, and 
they wished that their good Ally, the 
Emperor of Russia might triumph over 
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the Poles. They declared, that the prin- 
ciples on which the Polish Revolution was 
founded, were exceedingly dangerous; and 
they expressed their fears, that unless the 
Emperorof Russia, triumphed in this cause, 
Prussia would lose Posen, and her other 
Polish provinces. What he was about to 
state, would not, he believed, afford much 
information to many Gentlemen in that 
House; but he had reason to suppose, 
that the right of Poland to claim at least 
neutrality from the neighbouring Powers 
was not generally understood on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. The rights of the Poles 
were not only rights to neutrality but 
rights of the most sacred and special cha- 
racter. Without going into the nature of 
those original rights which might be made 
out in favour of Poland, he would proceed 
at once to those immediate rights which 
were secured to the Poles by Treaties 
entered into at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. In 1815, the Minister of England 
mentioned at that Congress the necessity 
and propriety of reconstructing the Polish 
kingdom—that kingdom which had been 
dismembered, first in 1772, and subse- 
quently in 1795, The grounds on which 
this doctrine was initiated, and enforced, 
by the English Minister, were—first, claims 
and considerations of justice on the part 
of the Poles, and, secondly, the necessity 
of interposing a barrier between Russia 
and the Western States of Europe. It 
was greatly to the honour and credit of 
the Minister of England, that he strenu- 
ously and perseveringly urged this doc- 
trine at the Congress of Vienna, demand- 
ing, on behalf of England, that Poland 
should be re-established, with all that had 
belonged to her, under a distinct dynasty 
of her own, as indispensably necessary for 
the safety of Europe, in erecting a barrier 
against Russia, and in maintaining the 
balance of power, and the principles of 
public law. And Jet him observe, that 
the ‘* balance of power,” or the ‘ political 
equilibrium,” of Europe, did not mean any 
equality of power or of territory—did 
not mean a balance of the numerical 
strength and resources of the different 
States, but an equality of rights and 
station in the political society of Europe. 
The object of the doctrine of the balance 
of power was, to secure the weaker against 
the more powerful States, in the peaceable 
enjoyment of all that the weaker States 
held by a just title; it was purely a de- 
fensive, a preservative system ; it did not 
E 2 
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affect to put an end to all wars, but was 
directed against the usurpation of con- 
querors and the encroaching ambition of 
powerful States ; holding it as a principle, 
that no one State should obtain a prepon- 
derance which might be dangerous to the 
liberties of others, and bid defiance to the 
united efforts of others. This doctrine, 
as he had already observed, partially in- 
fluenced Lord Castlereagh in the arrange- 
ments which he advocated in favour of 
Poland at the Congress of Vienna. The 
views of Lord Castlereagh with respect to 
Poland were supported in the Congress by 
Austria and by Prussia. The Emperor of 
Austria even declared, that far from con- 
senting to the union of the Duchy of 
Warsaw with Russia, he was disposed to 
make some sacrifice of his own possessions, 
for the sake of the entire re-establishment 
of Poland as an independent kingdom. 


Prince Talleyrand, too, on the part of 


France, expressed himself thus, in a note 
to Prince Metternich, dated Dec. 19th, 
1814 :—*« Of all the questions to be dis- 
cussed at this Congress, the King would 
undoubtedly consider the affair of Poland 
as incomparably the most important to 
the interests of Europe,”—adding, ‘‘ the 
partition which destroyed its existence as 
a nation was the prelude, in some measure 
the cause, perhaps—even to a certain de- 
gree an apology—for the subsequent com- 
motions to which Europe was exposed.” 
The Emperor Alexander, however, op- 
posed the re-establishment of Poland as a 
nation under a dynasty of its own, and 
would cons¢nt to no arrangements in re- 
gard to Poland, of which the annexation 
of it to Russia did not forma part. As 
the troops of Russia were at this period in 
possession of Poland, the three Powers 
who were anxious for the re-establishment 
*of Poland as an independent nation, did 
not consider it safe to urge their proposi- 
tion beyond a certain point. In conse- 
quence, however, of the pressing instances 
of the three Powers, a free Constitution and 
the Nationality of Poland were conceded 
by Russia, but only upon condition, that 
Poland should be annexed to the Russian 
dominions. The Ist article of the Treaty 
of Vienna was this :—‘‘ The Duchy of 
Warsaw, with the exception of those 
provinces and districts which are other- 
wise disposed of by the following ar- 
ticles, is united to Russia. It shall be 
irrevocably bound to the Russian em- 
pire by its censtitution.” He entreated 
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the House to observe the expression— 
“shall be irrevocably bound to the Rus- 
sian empire by its constitution.” This 
condition was reiterated in various treaties, 
official documents, and diplomatic notes, 
from one of which the following passage, 
which alluded to that constitution, was 
extracted : —“‘ His royal highness the 
Prince Regent would then no longer have 
to fear that any danger to the liberty of 
surope should result from the union of 
Poland with the Russian empire, already 
so powerful—a danger which would not 
be imaginary if the military force of the 
two countries should ever be united under 
the command of an ambitious and warlike 
monarch.” The constitution, then, of 
Poland was to be its bond of union with 
the Russian empire; and let him now, 
therefore, read to the House one or two of 
the articles of the charter which gave that 
constitution. The second article was this, 
—‘‘The civil and political relations in 
which we place it (Poland), and the bond 
by which this union is to be secured, are 
determined by the charter which we now 
grant.” The ninth article was this—* In 
every instance in which Russian troops 
may be introduced into Poland, or Polish 
troops into Russia, or in the evert of the 
passage of these troops through any pro- 
vince of either of these kingdoms, the 
support of such troops, and the expenses 
attendant upon their journey, shall rest 
entirely with the nation to which they be- 
long. ‘The Polish army shall never be 
employed out of Europe.” This, as well 
as many other articles of the charter, 
proved clearly, that there existedno ground 
for maintaining that the annexation of 
Poland to Russia was an incorporation of 
Poland with the Russian empire. Other 
articles of the charter provided for the 
liberty of the press—gave publicity to the 
proceedings of the diet—declared that no 
person should be arrested, except accord- 
ing to the forms of and in the cases deter- 
mined by the Jaws; and farther, that no 
taxes should be levied except by the au- 
thority of the Diet. Now this charter was 
guaranteed by all the Powers who consti- 
tuted the Congress of Vienna. All the 
stipulations of it were expressly declared 
to be obligatory upon Russia, not only 
so far as they regarded the Poles, but 
with reference also to the other contract- 
ing Powers, who had desisted from the 
re-establishment of Poland upon these 
conditions. Such was the charter, and 
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such the guarantee for the fulfilment of 
the conditions of the charter. He need 
hardly, perhaps, state, what was so univer- 
sally known, that these conditions had 
been most flagitiously violated in every 
respect. They had been observed only for 
the first two or three years which imme- 
diately succeeded the Congress of Vienna. 
The freedom of the press was at an end; 
for the fifteen years during which the 
kingdom had subsisted, not a single budget 
had been submitted to the Diet; but every 
thing relative to the subject of taxation 
had been done arbitrarily, and by royal 
decrees ; and, in a word, the charter was 
no more regarded than if it had been a 
piece of waste paper. Personal liberty, 
under such a condition of circumstances, 
was, of course, quite out of the question. 
The gaols had been filled with Poles who 
had been arrested, almost without pretext, 
and certainly without the shadow of law. 
The consequence of these arbitrary pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Russian auto- 
crat had been the appeal to arms, which 
the Poles were now so gloriously main- 
taining against their oppressors. He 
would not detain the House by detailing 
the particular circumstances which had 
provoked and led to this open revolt on 
the part of the Poles against the tyrannical 
dominion of Russia. He thought he had 
stated sufficient to demonstrate to the 
House, that the Poles had sacred and un- 
alienable rights which demanded the pro- 
tection of the public law of Europe. Be- 
fore he concluded, he could not help ad- 
verting to the general conduct of the 
Russian government. There had doubt- 
less been many exaggerations as to the 
views and the capabilities of this formid- 
able and half-civilized Power ; but it was 
impossible for any observing man, who 
considered the history of Russia for the 
last century, not to be struck with the 
fact that Russia, during that period, had 
never concluded a single war without ac- | 
quiring an accession of empire. Each of | 
these successive aggrandizements became 
more marked than the preceding ones ; 
but when they arrived at the conclusion | 
of the war in 1814, and 1815, they saw, | 
in the conduct of Russia, indications of 
the most ambitious appetite, and a suc- 
cessful exercise of the most arbitrary power, 
that ever threatened other states. At that | 
time the Russian autocrat did not hesitate | 
to declare, that he had 480,000 men ready | 
to move, and that he would not give up 
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the hold he had upon the Duchy of War- 
saw. Napoleon, in the zenith of his suc- 
cess, had never pursued a more daring or 
a more unjust course. Again, when 
Austria evinced a disposition to accede to 
the wishes of the Italtan States, who was 
it that induced Austria to have recourse 
to the force of arms instead of to just 
and conciliatory measures? It was the 
emperor of Russia: and it was he also who 
had compelled the French King to send 
an army into Spain to put down the liberal 
party in that country. And thus it was, 
that a semi-barbarous despot had been 
allowed to influence the affairs of civilized 
States. He observed, that the present 
Prime Minister of France, in his published 
speech, was made to profess a peaceful 
system of policy, and to say, that the 
French Government would do all in their 
power to preserve the peace of Europe un- 
disturbed. This, however, was the lan- 
guage of fallacy. The French Minister 
could not preserve that which did not 
exist. The French Minister could not 
preserve that entire which was already 
broken. Europe was not in a state of 
peace, and could not be ina state of peace 
while the war in Poland continued,— 
while the Powers of Europe allowed the 
continuance of that war, which was an 
outrage and an insult upon all the great 
potentates who, by their representatives at 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815, guaran- 
teed the national independence of Poland, 
upon certain and defined conditions, each 
of which had been violated. If Russia 
were successful in the struggle, and Poland 
were subdued, that country would be gar- 
risoned, not as heretofore, by Polish troops, 
but bya Russianarmy. This work effect- 
ed, it would not be difficult to foretel 
whither Russia would next direct her en- 
croaching steps. The doctrine of the 
French Prime Minister, therefore, was a 
fallacious one, and the fallacy of the 
French policy must continue while the 
war between Poland and Russia was suf- 
While he was on this 
subject, he might be allowed, perhaps, to 
make an observation upon the speech of 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
That Minister was reported to have said, 


| —** Look at the map, and see if it be pos- 


sible that we can assist Poland.” Now 
this appeared to him to be bad in argu- 
ment, and to betray a sad want of recol- 
lection. The French Minister might have 
remembered that, be the distance between 
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France and Poland what it might, the 
armies of France and of Russia had tra- 
versed it two or three times within the last 
twenty years. He would say further, that 
this speech of the French Minister, if cor- 
rectly reported in the newspapers, (and it 
was there that he had read it), was not 
justifiable—that it contained an important 
disclosure of the policy of France, which 
might be highly detrimental to the inter- 
ests of Europe, and which, although it 
might furnish a temporary defence for 
the French Administration, furnished that 
defence at the expense of their country. 
He trusted, however, that the French 
people would recollect, that the same sword 
which was now reeking with Polish blood, 
would have been brandished by the despotic 


barbarians of Russia upon the frontiers of 


France, for the purpose of putting down 
the revolution of July, if it had not been 
for the energy and promptitude which 
characterized the revolt of the French 
people against their domestic tyranny. 
He had now but to add a few words with 
regard to the conduct of Prussia in this 
struggle between Poland and Russia. He 
had not rested his views of this subject 
upon the statements which had appeared 
in the newspapers, many of which, how- 
ever, seemed to be well authenticated, 
but, as a military man he had been con- 
vinced, for the last two months, that the 
resources of the Russian army must have 
been derived from some neutral Power. 
The Russian army had crossed the Vistula; 
their rear was on Prussia; and for some 
time their communication with Russia had 
been cut off. No army, so situated, could 
have maintained the position which the 
Russian army had so long maintained, 
without having derived resources from the 
neutral power. The hon. and gallant 
Member concluded by moving, as an 
amendment upon the motion before the 
House, ‘“ That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, that he would be 
graciously pleased to give directions, that 
there be laid before the House as early as 
pending negotiations would admit, in- 
formation showing how far neutrality may 
have been observed or violated in the pre- 
sent war by the States bordering on Po- 
land, particularly Prussia, whether in re- 
ference to those bodies of troops, that may 
have taken refuge or passed within neutral 
frontiers, to supplies of provisions of arms, 
of munitions, or aid of any kind, or in re- 
spect to the free passage of, or obstructions 
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to the passage of merchandize, to and 
from the territories of the kingdom of 
Poland.” 

Mr. Dominick Browne seconded the 
amendment. 

Viscount Patmerston said, that he could 
not concur inthe Motion, and did not in- 
tend to follow the hon, and gallant Mem- 
ber through the discussion into which he 
had entered, of the various transactiénhs 
within the last few months connected with 
the unfortunate war between Russia and 
Poland. He was sure that the House 
would believe, that the Ministers of this 
country could not have witnessed that con- 
test without the deepest regret, and that 
it would be most satisfactory to them to 
see it terminated. At the same time he 
was convinced the House would feel that, 
if he entered into a discussion of the 
merits of the cause of the two parties—of 
the circumstances out of which the war 
had arisen-—of the conduct of other na- 
tions in reference to that contest—he 
should be widely departing from that line 
which it was his duty as a Minister of the 
Crown to observe. The Motion in its pre- 
sent form did not require the production 
of papers: the fitness of laying them be- 
fore Parliament was made to depend upon 
a contingency, and he suggested to the 
hon, and gallant Member, ‘that he might 
wait until the period arrived when the 
documents could be produced without 
injury to pending negotiations. He trusted, 
that the House and the hon. and gallant 
Member would not think,that he was want- 
ing in respect to either, if, without going 
into details, he simply entreated that the 
Motion should be negatived, without re- 
quirmg him to enter at all into the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume was unwilling to prolong the 
discussion unnecessarily, but he trusted 
that the noble Lord would not refuse to 
satisfy the just expectations of those who 
took a strong interest in the war between 
Poland and Russia. The noble Lord 
would not deny, that the five great Powers 
at the Congress of Vienna (always ready 
enough to maintain other engagements) 
bound themselves by treaty to maintain 
the rights and privileges of the Poles. The 
Poles were placed under the protection of 
the States of Europe, and on that ground 
the British Government ought to show 
that they hada disposition at least to con- 
sider their claims. He (Mr. Hume) was 
sorry that this country had been a party 
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to the stipulations at the Congress of 
Vienna; but as Ministers had taken such 
a strong interest in the affairs of Holland 
and Belgium, it became them to take care 
that the liberty of the Poles was equally 
secured, He did not require the noble 
Lord to disclose anything that would in- 
terfere with the success of measures in 
progress, and he was willing to believe 
the British Cabinet had adopted such as 
were consistent with the dignity of this 
country ; but he hoped that the noble Lord 
would declare his intention to maintain 
the treaties negociated by Lord Castle- 
reagh in 1815. The proceedings of that 
noble Lord on that occasion did him more 
honour than perhaps any other act of his 
life. To him the Poles were mainly in- 
debted for the stipulations to secure them 
a constitution distinct from that of Russia. 
He had expected, that the noble Lord 
would have admitted the rights of the 
Poles, and that they were entitled at our 
hands to as much justice as we had en- 
deavoured to secure for Belgium or Hol- 
land. Hehad, therefore, heard with great 
regret the meagre, or rather the no answer 
of the noble Lord. He was sorry that 
more had not been said; and he was sure 
that what had fallen from the noble Lord 
did not shew, that the honour and charac- 
ter of England in respect of Poland were 
unsullied. He thought we were at least 
bound to insist on the execution of the 
Treaty of Vienna. He begged to enter his 
protest against such partiality as the Bri- 
tish Government seemed disposed to show 
in protecting Belgium and resigning Poland 
to its fate. A nation nobly struggling for 
its liberties was entitled to all the benefit 
which latitude of construction could give, 
and the weight and influence of Great 
Britain ought to have been thrown into the 
scale of suffering Poland. As far as had 
come to his knowledge, not one of the 
great Powers had shown the least sym- 
pathy, or had taken any measures for 
maintaining good faith towards Poland. No 
person could be less anxious than he was 
to drive Ministers into a war, but they 
ought to interfere for the Poles as well as 
for the Dutch and Belgians. 

Viscount Palmerston hoped that no- 
thing he had said, and nothing he had 
omitted to say, would lead any man to 
suppose that the British Government had 
forgotten any obligations imposed upon 
it by treaties, or that it was not prepared 
to fulfil those treaties. 
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Mr. Dominick Browne said, that he 
had felt the utmost indignation at the 
apathy with which the House had listened 
to the statement and motion of the hon. 
and gallant Member. He had hoped to 
have witnessed more sympathy in favour 
of the Poles than the House had dis- 
played, and he must say, that he felt 
grieved for the honour of his country. 
He was not accustomed to act in concert 
with the hon. and gallant Member, and 
he should not have seconded the propo- 
sition had any other Member come for- 
ward. He had full confidence in the 
Administration of Earl Grey, the friend 
and disciple of Charles James Fox, the 
champion of liberty all over the world ; 
and he hoped that justice would be done 
to the unhappy and oppressed Poles. 
He had seconded the Motion, because he 
wished the subject should be noticed, and 
he might, therefore, perhaps be allowed to 
express a wish, that the hon. and gallant 
Member would withdraw his motion and 
not press it to a division. 

Colonel Evans was proceeding to re- 
mark that he had done his duty, how- 
ever the House might think fit to neglect 
its duty, when he was called to order by 

The Speaker, who remarked, that the 
hon. and gallant Member was doubly out 
of order—first, because he had not con- 
fined himself to explanation; and se- 
condly, because he had no right to say that 
the rest of the House did not do its duty. 

Mr. O'Connell was of opinion, that this 
was not the precise moment when a ques- 
tion of such a kind could be properly 
introduced. He believed, however, that 
the sentiment in favour of a gallant and 
struggling people was warm and general : 
it was the anxious desire of all, that they 
should be able to destroy the foul and 
grinding despotism to which they had 
been too long subject. For his part, he 
devoutly hoped, that the Poles would 
triumph over their enemies. 

Colonel Evans was only about to say, 
when he was interrupted, that the apathy 
of the House might possibly arise from 
the cold and feebie manner in which he 
had brought forward the subject. 

Amendment negatived. 


Cotonrat Representation.| On the 
motion for going into a Committee upon 
the Reform Bill, being again put, 

Mr. Hume rose to submit an important 
motion to the House, connected with the 
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measure. Every one was aware of the| 
great importance of the colonial interests ; | 
and those who were acquainted with the | 
nature, extent, population, and wealth of | 
the colonies, naturally inquired whether | 
they were not entitled to Representatives 
in Parliament. The population of British 
India amounted to 80 or 90 millions of | 
souls, and its wealth and commerce were 
infinite. There were besides thirty-four 
colonies, including the Canadas, contain- 
ing a large population and most extensive | 
resources. He asked the House why so! 
important a portion of the King’s domi- | 
nions as the colonies—important both as 
regards their population and their riches 
—should not come within the reach of so 
important a change as that now contem- 
plated in the constitution of that House. 
It was a clear proposition, as he conceived, 
that every British interest ought to be re- 
presented in that House, according to its 
population and property; and why were | 
not the colonies to be put in a situation in 
which they might participate in the power 
conceded to other portions of his Majes- 
ty’s dominions? By the common law of 
the land, every Englishman who expatri- 
ated himself to one of the colonies of this 
country, carried with him all the rights 
and privileges of an Englishman, subject 
only to the changes which the local cir- 
cumstances of the colony in which he re- 
sided rendered necessary. The internal 
regulations of the colonies were placed 
under the control of the King in Council, 
until the colonies assumed such a position | 
as to enable the inhabitants to manage | 

| 
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their own affairs. The House, however, 
had never divested itself of the right to 
manage the external interests even of those | 
colonies which had local legislatures, or to | 
regulate their commercial arrangements, | 
either with the mother State, or with other 
countries. Every person was aware of | 
the immense importance of the colonies, | 
which naturally divided themselves into | 
distinct classes. The British possessions | 
in India formed one peculiar class, held | 
under a peculiar tenure; the second class | 
consisted of the Crown colonies, under the | 
government of the King in Council, and 
having no local legislature ; and the third | 
and most important class consisted of those | 
colonies which had a legislative assembly | 
for their internal government and _ the | 
management of their own affairs. He! 
begged the House to keep in mind the | 
distinction which he drew between those | 
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separate classes of colonies, as the propo- 
sition he was about to submit was in some 
degree governed by the distinction. He 
conceived that the Crown colonies should 
have the same privileges as other colonies, 
and have assemblies to legislate for their 
internal regulation. It was sufficient for 
him now to state, however, that this pri- 
vilege was denied to nine colonies, which 
were known as the Crown colonies. Up- 
per and Lower Canada, however, and 
fourteen of the West-India islands, had 
legislative assemblies to tax and regulate 
those colonies. This, then, was an obvious 
distinction, and one on which depended 
the difference he proposed to make in the 
extent of Representation. He proposed to 
give a more extensive Representation to 
those colonies which had no local legis- 
latures, but were governed by the King 
in Council; and at the same time he did 
not intend that the colonies which had 
local legislatures should be wholly unre- 
presented in the Imperial Parliament. By 
the statute of the 18th Geo. 3, c. 12, the 
British Legislature was prevented from in- 
terfering with the internal affairs of the 
colonies which obtained local legislatures, 
but power was reserved by the same Act 
to the Legislature of Great Britain to 
make such regulations as it should deem 
expedient with regard to the commerce of 
the colonies, however much those regula- 
tions might affect the interest of one or all 
the colonies. It was, therefore, in the 
power of the British Legislature, to reduce 
any one or all the colonies to beggary, or 
greatly to promote their prosperity —a 
power of immense importance to the whole 
of the colonial interests. What he now 
proposed was, to give the colonies a par- 
tial Representation—such a Representation 
as would place a person in that House 
capable of stating the grievances and 
wants of each particular colony, and of 
giving information on questions which 
perhaps affected the existence of those 
colonies, as colonies of this country. In 
looking to the state of misgovernment 
into which the colonies had fallen, more 
appeared to have taken place from the 
ignorance of the House and the country, 
as to the real interests of the colonies, 
than from any design to pass laws which 
would produce evil consequences. It was 
important that the House should be placed 
in a situation in which the best informa- 
tion might be obtained with regard to the 
colonies, if it were only to avoid the re- 
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currence of those evils which the British 
Legislature had before inadvertently and 
unadvisedly fallen into. He conceived 
that such an alteration would place Eng- 
land in a much better relative situation as 
regarded its colonies. Twenty millions 
nearly were now paid annually by this 
country for the support of its civil and 
military establishments (putting out of 
view the sum paid for the interest and 
management of the Debt); and of that 
enormous sum raised out of the taxes of 
this country, how large a portion arose 
from the expenses entailed on the country 
by its colonies? Either as regarded the 
financial view which the question present- 
ed, or the rights of the colonists as Eng- 
lish subjects, he submitted, that this sub- 
ject was most important, and deserving of 
the most serious consideration. Hitherto 
a large portion of British subjects, resident 
in the colonies, were deprived of any legi- 
timate mode of laying their wants and 
wishes before that House. It was true, 
some Gentlemen connected with the colo- 
nies found their way into the House. But 
one of the greatest and most striking ob- 
jections to the Reform Bill had been, that, 
when it came into operation, the same 
means would not exist for enabling Gen- 
tlemen connected with the colonies to 
obtain seats; and a large portion, if not 
the whole, of the colonies, would be left 
without any legitimate mode of conveying 
their wishes or wants to the Imperial 
Legislature. He (Mr. Hume) did not mean 
to say, that, even after the Bill came into 
operation, some Gentlemen connected with 
the colonies might not obtain seats for 
populous places in the United Kingdom ; 
but that was a very different thing from 
having a member for each of the colonies, 
or a number of the colonies united, who 
would sit as the representative of the colo- 
nial population, and be ready at all times 
to state the wishes of his constituents, 
and support their interests. He was, 
at the same time, of opinion, that when 
such an important change was about being 
effected in the Representation of the 
country, it was but just and right that 
they should give the colonies the power 
of deputing Members to that House, who 
would be better enabled to represent their 
feelings and interests than persons who 
had, as it were, only a chance and in- 
direct connection with them. In pro- 
posing to give a certain number of Mem- 
bers to the colonies, he did not want to 
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add to the actually existing number of 
Members in that House; and he meant 
to limit his proposition to the smallest 
number of Members that could efficiently 
represent the colonies. It would be seen 
that by the Reform Bill proposed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers, the number of Mem- 
bers would be lessened by about thirty- 
two, and he did not intend to ask for so 
many Members for the colonies. He 
would only ask for nineteen Representa- 
tives for the colonies, and he did hope 
that hon. Members would not be so nig- 
gardly as to deny that proportion to 
them. He had said, that he would call 
for nineteen Members for our colonial 
possessions, and he would propose to allot 
them in the following manner :—He 
would propose to give to 
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Members. 
Eesti TOG ks te le tS 
The Crown Colonies .. .. .. 8 
British America .. a xe 
The West India Colonies .. .. 3 
The Islands of Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Alderney, and Sark. .. | 


Tem. «sw 3 


He would propose that the Members for 
our possessions in India should be al- 
lotted as follows: that Calcutta, which 
was the capital of Bengal, should, in- 
cluding the extent to which the limits of 
the King’s Court reached, be represented 
by one Member; that Madras, in like 
manner, and under the same regulations, 
should have a Member; that the third 
Member should be given to Bombay; and 
that the fourth Member, which he pro- 
posed to give to British India, should 
represent Singapore, Malacca, and Prince 
of Wales’s Island. ‘The Crown colonies, 
to which he next came, it should be recol- 
lected as he had already stated, had no 
legislative assemblies of their own, and on 
that account he would propose to give 
them a large proportion of Representa- 
tives; eight in all, which he would allot 
in the following manner :— 


Members+ 
For Trinidad and St. Lucia, 1 
Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice 1 
Ceylon .. ..  «- oe 
The Mauritius = oo? Tal 
The Cape of Good Hope .. 12 
ae oe we 


Australia 1% - 1S 
Gentlemen might laugh at Australia hav- 
ing a Representative in that House; but 
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he (Mr. Humé) could show, that there 
were more British subjects in Australia 
than in twenty of the boroughs they pro- 
posed should retain Members. To Gib- 
raltar he also proposed to give a Member, 
which would make eight Members for 
what were called the Crown colonies. 
With respect to British North America, 
he proposed that 
Members. 
Upper Canada should return 1 
Lower Canada .. x § 
And Nova Scotia, New Biaie- 
wick, Prince Edward’s Island, 
Newfoundland, and the Bermu- 
das, united “i «a we 3 
Total number of Members for 
British North America .. .. 3 
With respect to the West Indies, he pro- 


posed to give to 
Members. 


Jamaica .. .. o> is & 
Barbadoes, Grenada, St. Vin- 
cent, aiid Tobago... ~ (| 


Dominica, Montserrat, St. Nevis, 
St. Kitt’s, Anguilla, Tortola, 
and Antigua... | 


oS ia 


which he submitted was as small a num- 
ber as could possibly be givenito the West- 
India colonies. There was another group 
of islands under British Government and 
influence, and lying contiguous to our own 
shores, the inhabitants of which, although 
British subjects, had always been treated 
as foreigners—he alluded to the islands of 
Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, 
which had no representative assemblies, 
but were governed by the King in Council. 
To this group of islands he proposed to 
give one Representative ; and if this were 
done, he thought the population of those 
islands might feel they were Englishmen, 
which it was not possible they could have 
heretofore done. He felt that nineteen 
Members was a large number to propose 
to add at once to the representative body 
in that House ; but when Members looked 
to the magnitude of the interests those 
Members were to represent, he hoped they 
would not consider that he proposed too 
much. From returns which he held in 
his hand, as to the population and trade 
of the colonies, he would state some de- 
tails on which his plan of colonial Repre- 
sentation was in a great degree founded. 
British North America contained 911,000 
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inhabitants, of which 229,000 were free- 
men. At present, the exports from the 
British North American colonies exceeded 
2,000,000/. per annum, and the imports 
were upwards of 1,100,000/. From this 
statement the House would see the im- 
portance of those colonies. The next class 
to which he should refer was the West- 
India colonies, and his return included 
three or four of the Crown colonies. In 
those colonies there was a population of 
about 135,000 freemen, consisting of whites 
and people of colour, and 694,000 slaves— 
altogether 829,000 persons. The annual 
value of the imports into those colonies 
was 5,500,000/., and the exports amount- 
ed to 9,000,000/. and upwards. The Crown 
colonies, including Gibraltar, Malta, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and Aus- 
tralia, contained 238,388 free whites, and 
altogether 1,373,000 inhabitants ; the 
number of ships employed, and the im- 
ports and exports, being in proportion. 
It was not necessary, perhaps, to enter into 
any details to show the importance of 
British India. To satisfy the House, 
however, that the distribution of Mem- 
bers, of the four Members he proposed 
should be allotted to India, was not 
unfair, he should read a statement which 
he had procured. He could have wished 
it was more correct, but it was the 
most correct he could obtain. Calcutta, 
which it was proposed should send one 
Member, contained 1,200 Englishmen, 
within the limits of what was called the 
Ditch (exclusive of the King’s troops), and 
there were 1,800 Europeans outside of the 
ditch, and within the jurisdiction ; altoge- 
ther there were 3,000 Europeans in Cal- 
cutta; 20,000 British Indian freemen, 
the children of British parents (13,000 of 
these were in Calcutta, and 7,000 in the 
provinces) ; and there were 265,000 na- 
tives in the town, and 360,000 in the 
villages. Total in Calcutta, 23,000 whites 
and persons of colour, and 625,000 na- 
tives. To this vast population it was pro- 
posed to give only one Representative; but 
that Representative would, at all events, be 
capable of giving the House information 
on every subject connected with the na- 
tional interests of this vast population, and 
of showing how they would be effected by 
any measure proposed. Madras, to which 
it was also proposed to give one Member, 
had a population of 200 whites, 7,000 
or 8,000 freemen and people of coijour, 
and 463,000 natives. In Bombay there 
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were 300 whites, and 162,000 natives; 
and in Singapore, Malacca, and Prince of 
Wales’ island, there were 108 whites, 
and 104,000 natives. For the whole of 
British India, however, he proposed only 
four Representatives. The next consi- 
deration was, the mode in which it was 
proposed that those Representatives should 
be elected. The House would recollect, 
that five years ago an Act was passed by 
the British Legislature for the purpose of 
giving natives and foreigners resident in 
India, the right of sitting on Juries in the 
King’s Courts. It was left to the Judges 
of the Supreme Courts, however, to point 
out the qualification which should en- 
title men to serve on Juries. Now what 
he (Mr. Hume) meant to propose was, 
that every man entitled to sit upon Juries 
in India, should also be entitled to vote 
for a Representative. There was a consti- 
tuency, therefore, ready prepared ; and, 
what made it better, it was not prepared 
for this, but for other purposes. It was 
not as numerous as he could wish, but it 
would become much larger when the na- 
tives found, that such an important privi- 
lege was attached to the right of sitting 
on Juries. In this way the elections would 
be conducted in Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, to which the act relating to 
Juries had extended. With respect to 
Singapore, Malacca, and Prince of Wales’ 
Island, where no such constituency at 
present existed, he could see no difficulty 
whatever in extending the regulation which 
prevailed in the other places in India, 
which he proposed should return Members, 
to those three places, and thus establishing 
a constituency equally unexceptionable. 
There was no difficulty, therefore, as re- 
garded British India, in finding a proper 
constituency to return its four Members. 
As to the millions of Upper India, he had 
only one word to say. He did not think 
that there should be a different system of 
Government for them, but he proposed 
only to take in the Presidencies existing 
under the British laws, being unwilling 
to mix up with the Representation the 
vast extent of Interior India. He was also 
free to say, that he considered the Mem- 
ber to whom the suffrage was given in 
Calcutta, would be a sufficient security 
that the interests of all the other places 
not included within the Presidencies would 
be in some degree attended to. He had 
done with British India, and should now 
enter upon the subject of the Crown colo- 
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nies, which was the next important branch. 
Trinidad he proposed to unite with St. 
Lucia. Trinidad contained 4,000 white 
men, and 16,000 free blacks, in all, 20,000 
freemenfand 44,000 slaves. St. Lucia con- 
tained 972 whites, 3,718 free blacks, and 
13,000 slaves, altogether, in round num- 
bers, a population of 18,000. The united 
population of the two islands was 62,000. 
The exports exceeded 400,000/., and the 
imports 800,000/. Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice contained 3,500 whites, 7,500 
free blacks, and 90,000 slaves-—altogether, 
a population of 101,000. Ceylon con- 
tained 6,415 Europeans, and 906,000 
natives freemen. The Mauritius contained 
8,800 whites, and had a total population of 
101,000. The Cape of Good Hope had a 
population of 56,000 whites, 37,000 free 
persons of colour, and with slaves, a popu- 
lation of 129,000. Malta contained a po- 
pulation of 119,900 freemen, and New 
South Wales had a population of 30,361 
freemen, who ought to have many of the 
privileges of British subjects which they had 
not. Gibraltar contained 17,000 freemen, 
and though a military station, as it carried 
on an important trade, was the entrepot to 
Spain,and the keyto the Mediterranean, he 
thought it ought tohave one Representative. 
Under all the circumstances, he did not 
think it too much to propose, that there 
should be eight Representatives for the 
whole of what were called Crown colonies. 
As to the manner in which the Members 
for those colonies were to be chosen, he 
admitted there was more difficulty than 
in the case of British India. Taking 
Ceylon for instance, however, it appeared, 
that Sir Alexander Johnstone, when he 
was in that colony, extended to the natives 
the right of sitting on Juries. Now, if 
men were entitled to sit on Juries, and to 
determine on a matter so important as 
the life or death of a fellow-creature, he 
contended that they could not be consi- 
dered as unworthy to give a vote for a 
Representative for the colonies. In all the 
Crown colonies, he believed that the quali- 
fication might be fixed, without any great 
difficulty. From inquiry he had made, 
he had ascertained, that there would be 
no difficulty whatever with respect to 
Trinidad ; and, as far as he had consulted 
those gentlemen who were connected with 
the other colonies, he did not think, that 
any great difficulties would be experienced 
in regulating the mode of conducting 
elections there. But he might be asked, 
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were the slaves to have a vote? In reply 
to such a question, he would say, no ; they 
were not allowed to sit on Juries, and 
therefore, he would not give them the 
right of voting. To his right hon. friends 
opposite, who had started that objection to 
his plan, he would put this question— 
was every man in England to have a vote ? 
He (Mr. Hume), whatever might be his 
opinion on that subject, would not throw 
any difficulties in the way of this great 
and important change, by insisting on 
such a principle as that. He, nevertheless, 
did not hesitate to avow it as his opinion, 
that every man who contributed to the 
taxes, even by the consumption of taxable 
articles, was entitled to a vote. ‘That 
was his honest opinion, though he did 
not insist on it. When, therefore, he 
was asked, “ Why not give the right 
of voting to the slaves ?”” he would ask, in 
return, ‘* Why not give the right of voting 
to every man in England?” He was dis- 
posed to go great lengths to obtain his 
views for the colonies, and he was not 
inclined to forego all claims, because he 
might not be able to obtain every thing 
he wished. The next class he had to pro- 
pose was, in his opinion, one of the very 
highest importance—he alluded to the 
West-India islands. It was well known, 
that considerable differences of opinion, 
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upon important colonial subjects, had, for | 


a long time, existed between the inhabit- 
ants of the West-India islands, and the | 
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to which he would add the Bahama islands. 
The island of Jamaica, at the present 
moment, contained a white population of 
30,000 individuals, and to these were to 
be added a population of 37,000 freemen 
of colour, making a total population of 
67,000 souls. When he stated this number, 
and the House called to mind the wealth and 
trade of the island, he did not think that 
any one hon. Member who heard him would 
think he was asking much, if he required 
only one Representative for this great and 
important colony. He would next come 
to the island of Barbadoes, which con- 
tained a population of 14,959 whites, and 
5,146 freemen of colour, making, alto- 
gether, a population of 20,105 free per- 
sons. The island of St. Vincent had 
1,301 white inhabitants, and 2,824 free 
persons of colour, making a total of 4,125 
souls. Grenada contained 801 white per- 
sons, and 3,786 free persons of colour, in all 
4,587 free inhabitants. The population of 
Tobago was 1,486, of which 322 were white 
persons, and 1,164 were freemen of colour. 

For these islands, which probably contained 
altogether a population ‘of 30,006 free per- 
sons, he only asked that one Representa- 
tive ‘should sit for them in the House of 
Commons. He would now come to another 
division of islands, and the first he would 
take was that of Dominica, the white popu- 
ation of which amounted to 840, and the 
free persons of colour to 3,606, making in 
Montserrat had 


Government at home; and he, for one, la population of 350 white persons, and 


ardently wished to see a perfect reconcili- | 
| that its total free population was to be 
| taken at 1,164 souls. 


ation between the colonies and the mother | 
country,and to have them put upon a better 


. . | 
footing of agreement, and with less chance | 


of the possibility of any future discord. 
He conceived, that the best way tofremove 
all sources of discontent was, to give the 
people of these wealthy and populous 
colonies a fair means of having their inter- 
ests and feelings properly represented in 
the Legislature at home. What he speci- 
fically proposed was, to give the West- 
India and North-American colonies four 
Representative Members to sit in that 
House. It had been suggested to him by 
persons who were well acquainted with the 
subject, that it would be better if he varied 
this proportion of Representatives: but, in 
his opinion, after considering the subject 
in all its lights and bearings, he thought 
what he now proposed was fair, and, in 
every respect, expedient. He would first 
name the important island of Jamaica, and 








814 persons of colour who were free, so 


The population of 
St. Kitt’s was 1,612 whites, and 300 free- 
men of colour; of Tortola, 477 whites, 
and 1,296 freemen of colour; of Antigua, 
1,980 whites, and 3,895 persons of colour ; 
and of St. Nevis, the total free population 
was 2,700:—so that of this last division 
of islands, comprising Dominica, Mont- 
serat, St. Kitt’s, Tortola, Antigua, and 
Nevis, the free population amounted to 
about 20,000 souls, and for these he asked 
for one Representative. He had forgotten 
to state, that the population of the Bahama 
isands amounted to 4,243 white persons, 
and 2,991 free people of colour, inaking 
a total of 7,234 souls. The Bermudas he 
proposed to attach to the Representation 
of Nova Scotia, and would refer to them 
hereafter. He would take the population 
of the Bermudas at 3,905 white persons, 
and 738 free blacks; in both, 4,643 per- 
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sons. But he would now come to the 
mode in which he would have these Repre- 
sentatives elected, and upon this subject 
he would only say, that the machinery at 
present existing in the colonies was suffi- 
cient for all the purposes of election, if the 
plan which existed in the United States 
of North America were to be followed. 
First, he would propose, that the island of 
Jamaica should elect a Representative to 
sit in that House, and in this case, there 
would be no difficulty. In the next 
divisions, where there were three or four 
islands or colonies to send a Representative 
between them, what he had to propose was, 
that the existing legislative body in each 
of the colonies should elect a delegate, 
and that these delegates should meet to- 
gether, after the manner of the Scotch 
boroughs, and choose a Representative 
between them. The seven islands, from 
Dominica to Antigua and Nevis, should 
choose a Representative by the medium 
of delegates in a similar manner. If it 
should occur that the votes of the dele- 
gates were equally divided, let the return- 
ing island have the casting vote. His 
Majesty’s Ministers had divided the islands 
into two classes,with a view to establishing 
circuits among them, and he had formed 
his plan upon the principle of the divi- 
sion established by Government for the 
purpose of the visitation of the Bishop. 
The exports to these islands amounted 
annually to more than 4,000,0001., and 
the annual imports exceeded 6,000,000/. 
sterling, and the shipping employed in the 
trade exceeded 192,000 tons. Three 
Members could not be considered as too 
many to represent such great and import- 
ant interests. He would next come to 
the British North American colonies. If 
it were wished to keep these colonies in 
our power, the object must be, to place 
them upon the most friendly terms with 
the mother country, He was persuaded, 
that all the bickerings and unpleasant fee!- 
ings which, he was sorry to say, did exist 
in these colonies might have been pre- 
vented, if the colonists had possessed any 
fair and adequate means of stating in that 
House what were their feelings and wishes, 
and what were the evils under which they 
suffered. Year after year had these colo- 
nists sent petitions to that House, and he 
had then a petition from them, signed 
by 10,000 persons, complaining of griev- 
ances which, he was persuaded, never 
could have existed, if the complainants had 
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been fairly represented in Parliament. He 
would propose that the older province of 
Lower Canada, which contained a popu- 
lation of 423,630 freemen, should have 
one Representative in the British Parlia- 
ment. Upper Canada contained a popu- 
lation of 188,000 souls, and he proposed 
that that province should likewise send 
a Member to Parliament. He was aware 
that, in stating the population of the 
colonies, he had, in every case, made the 
amount less than it actually was, but he 
had taken the numbers from the official 
returns in the Colonial Office. He very 
well knew, that the province of Upper 
Canada, instead of 198,000, contained 
265,000 souls. He now came to the re- 
mainder of the British colonies in North 
America. The province of New Bruns- 
wick contained a population of 72,000 
souls; Nova Scotia, with the island of 
Cape Breton added to it, had a population 
of 142,000 souls; whilst the population 
of Prince Edward’s Island was 23,000, 
and Newfoundland 60,000; so that these 
colonies, with the Bermudas, comprised 
a population of 239,000 individuals, and 
for these he only asked for one Represent- 
ative in that House. By this plan, the 
whole of the West-India islands, and the 
whole of the British colonies of North 
America, would have six Members to re- 
present their interests, and to express 
their feelings in the British House of 
Commons. Having proposed what number 
of Members should be chosen, and how 
they should be chosen to represent the 
colonies in the House of Commons, the 
next point to consider was, when they 
were chosen, how they were to get to this 
country. He had three strings to his bow. 
The first was, that the colonial Represent- 
atives should be elected for three years 
certain, whether in that three years there 
should be one, or two, or more, Parlia- 
ments elected in England. The colonial 
Member appointed to one Parliament, in 
the event of a dissolution, might hold his 
seat till the return of the Writ to the 
new Parliament. This interval might be 
six months for the West Indies [laughter] 
He had begun his speech by expressing a 
fear, that very few Members who heard 
him would give their attention to the sub- 
ject, but he was now convinced, that those 
who laughed did give their attention to 
it. The late Secretary to the Admiralty 
might laugh, but—[Mr. Croker: 1 did 
not laugh at all. I was reading this paper. ] 
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He only offered to the House the best 
plan he could devise, and he hoped to hear 
some better plan from those who had con- 
tinued to laugh at all that he had pro- 
posed, He was as well aware as those who 
laughed at him, that his plan was not 
perfect, but still he felt thoroughly con- 
vinced, that it was an improvement upon 
the old system, and that it would free the 
country from many great evils and dif- 
ficulties which existed, and which every 
man wished the country to be relieved 
from, His third plan was, that at the 
commencement of a Parliament, or when 
the Writs were issued, the Speaker should 
issue his Writ for the colonies. In that 
case he was well aware, that for a certain 
number of months, the colonists would 
have no Representatives at all; and al- 
though this, in his opinion, would be an 
evil, yet they would not, even in that case, 
be worse off for a time, than they now 
were always. In six months, Represent- 
atives would arrive from the West Indies, 
and in one year from the East Indies, 
He thanked the House for the attention 
he had received, for the measure was one 
of the greatest importance. For his part, 
he thought the colonies likely to be more 
a burthen than a benefit, if they did not 
act cordially with the mother country ; and 
he thought, that sound wisdom required 
that the House should devise means to 
attach to the mother country, by good 
feelings, so important a branch of the 
empire. He conceived, that his proposi- 
tion was of more importance to the other 
branches of the British, than to the colo- 
nial public ; for, if it were carried, it would 
have the effect of diminishing the number 
of troops and the total expenditure on ac- 
count of the colonies. His wish was, to 
have all the details of the subject sub- 
mitted to a Committee, which might bring 
in a bill that would effect the object he 
proposed, without disturbing any interests, 
or violating any established principle 
whatever. One hon. Member had stated, 
that the colonies had no right to have 
Representatives in that House, because 
they had colonial legislatures of their own. 
He would beg to remind all who were of 
that opinion, that the colonists had rights 
which consisted of two parts. The first 
of these was, the right of legislating for 
themselves in affairs of taxation and of 
domestic management—the other right 
was, to have a voice in making those laws 
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course with the mother country and with 
other colonies. It was for the latter pur- 
pose, and as the general commercial regu- 
lations of the empire affected their inter- 
ests, that the colonists ought to have 
Representatives in that House. At present 
the House of Commons had a right to 
ruin or encourage any colony, without the 
colonists being heard upon the measure 
which involved their fate. It had been 








submitted to him, that as the Crown 
colonies had no Representative legislation 
within themselves, they had a better right 
than any other to be represented in that 
House, but he was not of that opinion. 
As the subject was new to the House, he 
felt it would be improper to press it to a 
division, but he thought the present a 
very proper time to lay his plan before the 











House, in order to ascertain how it would 
be taken, and in order, likewise, to give 
his Majesty’s Ministers time to view the 
various details, and to be able to give 
their fair and proper opinions upon the 
subject, when it might be brought forward 
again. In the mean time he should only 
move, “‘ that it be an instruction to the 
Committee, to make provisions for the 
return to this House of Members, to re- 
present certain colonies and foreign pos- 
sessions of his Majesty,” 

The Marquis of Chandos seconded the 
Motion. 

Mr. Labouchere said, it was not his 
intention to trespass long upon the House. 
He was sure the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex would acquit him of levity or in- 
difference to the interests of the North 
American colonies, when he assured the 
hon. Gentleman, thathe had strong, indeed 
insuperable objections, to give a direct 
Representation in the British House of 
Commons to those colonies. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that his plan 
was altogether novel; but he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) could show him that it was not so. 
Mr. Burke had entertained some notion 
of a very similar plan; but the same 
great authority not only abandoned the 
plan himself, but gave a complete answer 
to all similar propositions in the words 
“‘ Posuit natura.” Jt was impossible, that 
countries so far separated from England 
could be effectually represented in that 
House. It was impossible that Members 
from the colonies could discharge their 
double duties. They could not, at the 
same time, give proper attention, as part 
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to the general interests of the country, and 
also the necessary attention to their sub- 
ordinate duty of promoting the interest of 
the colonies. It would be quite as im- 
proper that Gentlemen sent from the colo- 
nies should vote for the taxation of this 
country, as that the House of Commons 
here should regulate the local taxation of 
the colonies. He thought that twenty 
Gentlemen from the colonies, sitting in 
that House, would form a little knot, 
combining together to carry some ‘par- 
ticular measures, and totally indifferent 
about every other. They would be at the 
disposal of every Minister, and ready to 
enter as a body into a compact with the 
Minister to this effect, that, if he sup- 
ported them on some colonial question, 
they would support him, in return, upon 
every other occasion. He admitted, that 
there was some weight in the objections 
which had been urged, and the complaints 
made on the subject of that want of Re- 
presentation of the colonies in this country; 
but he thought much of the ground upon 
which those objections and complaints 
rested would be destroyed, were the 
system of colonial agency placed upon an 
improved footing. He was the furthest 
in the world from wishing that the mother 
country should interfere with the interaal 
regulation of colonies; for it would be 
utterly impossible to find a Legislature at 
home, possessing the information requisite 
for the sound and good government of a 
distant colony. It had been said, that 
Parliament was omnipotent; he would 
add, that it was not omniscient ; and that 
upon the subject of colonial policy and 
regulation, it had committed the greatest 
blunders. Having said so much upon 
those topics, he should now address him- 
self to a different branch of the subject— 
he meant the importance attached to their 
having the assistance of colonial Members 
in the discussion of great and important 
Imperial Questions—an assistance which, 
though he was far from undervaluing, did 
appear to him not to be required in that 
House. As long as they had assembled 
within those walls the best and noblest 
portion of the British nation, he had no 
apprehension but that a high sense of 
their duty would at all times induce them 
to advocate colonial interests, and leave 
nothing to be wished for upon that point. 
If it were so, as he presumed would not 
be doubted, he scarcely expected that 
they would want the assistance of colonial 
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Members upon any other subjects. He 
had heard it said, that in making so great 
a change in the Representation of the 
country, as by the present Bill it was 
proposed to effect, measures ought to be 
taken for giving Representatives to the 
great monied and banking interests of 
the country, so as to grant some substitute 
for the virtual Representation which the 
Bill went to destroy. That was a subject 
materially connected with the question 
which the hon. member for Middlesex had 
brought under consideration, for both had 
reference to what was called indirect 
Representation. He confessed himself 
one of those who thought that the great 
monied and banking interests ought to 
be represented in that House, and repre- 
sented without bribery or corruption. He 
never could be brought to think, that 
bribery and corruption were necessary to 
the Representation of the manied in- 
terests in that House. Ten or twelve 
Members sent in from that class, would 
be a very valuable addition to that House, 
but as to the plan of giving direct Repre- 
sentation to the colonies, he entertained 
the strongest objection to it. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, that in the 
present timesof wide and sweeping change, 
the plan of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex was a subject of the very highest im- 
portance. The idea of giving due pro- 
tection to the commerce and colonies 
which had raised this country to its pre- 
sent greatness, was worthy of the most 
attentive consideration. It appeared by 
the returns of 1827, that our colonial 
imports were then worth 90,000,000/., and 
our exports 80,000,000/.; that the ships 
engaged in carrying on this trade amounted 
of 4,580 capable of conveying 900,000 
tons of merchandize, independent of those 
employed exclusively in the colonies them- 
selves. They were now about to local- 
ize the Representation, and in all pro- 
bability the various boroughs would in 
future return Gentlemen resident in their 
immediate vicinity, so that the class of 
persons connected with the colonies, who 
had hitherto found their way into Par- 
liament, and who were alone able to 
give information relating to colonial mat- 
ters, would be completely excluded. In 
whatever point of view the great question 
of our colonial policy and government 
came to be considered, it was impossible 
to doubt that the hon. member for Middle- 
sex had done perfectly right in bringing 
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forward the present Motion. The hon. 
Member had, in bringing the subject 
under consideration, opened their eyes to 
the fact, that his Majesty’s Ministers did 
not by any means pay that attention to 
our colonial possessions to which they 
were entitled. He was perfectly ready, 
however, to admit, that there would be 
considerable difficulty in attaching to the 
bill a clause, having for its object to 
create a system of colonial Representation. 
But an impression had gone abroad, that 
the present Government did not attach 
so much importance to our foreign pos- 
sessions as they deserved; that as this 
country was the great workshop of the 
world, it was no longer necessary to rely 
on colonies. If our object was to maintain, 
as it ought to be, our commercial and naval 
supremacy, the interests of our colonies 
could not be kept out of sight. He was 
afraid the spirit of the Bill now before 
them showed some symptoms of the kind 
of policy he thought so objectionable. 
He should wish to see Representatives 
given to the colonies, or some other mode 
devised to protect their interests, but he 
did not see how it was to be accomplished. 

Lord Althorp would neither go into the 
principle nor the details of the proposition 
made by his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex. It was so perfectly clear, that 
a clause of the nature contemplated by his 
hon. friend could never be introduced in 
the present measure, that he should not 
waste the time of the House by saying one 
word against its adoption. They had now 
been in Committee upon the Reform Bill 
for more than a month, and he professed 
himself unable to comprehend how his 
hon. friend could imagine the possibility 
of such a clause being now introduced. 
When the importance of the colonies was 
spoken of, he felt that he should be the 
last man in the House or the country to 
dissent from such a sentiment, but that 
importance did not in the slightest degree 
remove the difficulty of introducing such 
a clause as had been proposed, into a Bill, 
which, upon the showing of the hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, was already complicated 
enough. If the clause in question were 
attempted to be introduced, others similar 
to it would speedily follow, and there 
would be no end to the business of the 
Committee. The fact was, that the pro- 
posed clause had been used as an argu- 
ment against the general provisions of the 
Bill ; and whether he looked to the clause 
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as creating increased delay, or in other 
points of view, he could not but regard its 
tendency as most hostile to the great mea- 
sure of Reform. He should not, therefore, 
enter into the question, for doing so would 
be but causing to Ministers that delay 
which he so much deprecated. But he 
would put this question—Did the House 
suppose the clause moved could be added 
to the present Bill? and if so, did they 
think that was the fit time to propose it ? 
He should not be induced to detain the 
House longer, for his object was to pre- 
vent unnecessary discussion. 

Sir John Malcolm thought, the subject 
had been treated with neglect, and that 
the hon. member for Middlesex was en- 
titled to the applause of the House and 
the country for bringing it forward. He 
did not go along with the hon. member 
for Middlesex in many of his details re- 
specting India—the only part of the sub- 
ject with the details of which he pretended 
to be acquainted, but still he was thank- 
ful to the hon. Member for what he had 
done. Under the Reform Bill India would 
experience an immense loss, and it was ab- 
solutely necessary, ifthat empire was to be 
retained, that some compensation should 
bemade. The noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had, in fact, admitted 
the position which he (Sir John Malcolm) 
had before contended for. Under the Re- 
form Bill, India would be without Repre- 
sentatives, and he certainly had expected, 
from the admission of the noble Lord that 
some arrangement would have been made 
to do away with the danger which would 
result from such being the case. He had 
no doubt that in the Reformed House of 
Commons money and property would have 
their influence. Of course they would; 
but their influence would be directed in a 
different course to what it hitherto had 
been. Persons locally connected with 
the different places returning Members 
would be required as candidates; and 
those who had served abroad, however 
meritoriously or efficiently, or whatever 
might be their knowledge of the interests 
or the wants of our foreign possessions, 
would be without a chance of obtaining 
seats in the House. Such would not be 
a desirable nor a safe state of things. He 
had seen measures on the brink of being 
adopted by that House which would have 
risked the empire of this country in the 
East, and which had been stopped only 
by the timely evidence of men who spoke 
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with authority, for they spoke upon per- 
sonal experience. Under the Reform Bill 
there would be no such men to assist or 
to direct the judgment of the House, and 
therefore it behoved that House to con- 
sider well how it would supply the de- 
ficiency. He would not say this if the 
records of the admirable government in 
India were received as evidence; but 
they were not; they were doubted by 
many, and derided by some. The go- 
vernment in India required no newchecks; 
it was already restrained bya link of 
checks more perfect than was imposed 
upon any other government. There was 
another point of view in which he found 
the Reform Bill would produce a most 
serious effect upon India. The Reform 
Bill, in his opinion, would do anything 
rather than give stability to the Ministry. 
Now, if there was one thing upon which 
more than another depended the preserv- 
ation of our empire in India, it was upon 
there being a strong Government at home. 
Perpetual changes in the Government of 
this country vibrated to the very ex- 
tremities of that empire, and was likely 
to produce the worst effects. He said 
this upon his own knowledge, and not 
upon untried theory. He wished to God 
he could console himself, when he looked 
upon the many evils of this Reform Bill, 
with the thought, that after it was passed 
the present Ministers would preserve their 
places. Such, however, he was con- 
vinced would not be the fact. The ad- 
ditional Members for London, and the ad- 
ditional Members for the sea-ports and the 
manufacturing towns, would press so hard 
upon the Administration that it would 
find it impossible not to abandon India to 
their views. Upon the great question of 
the government of India he should be 
prepared, at the proper time, to give his 
opinions. In what he said now, he did 
not at all mean to anticipate the discussions 
upon that subject. Uponit he had written 
books, as the noble Paymaster of the 
Forces had upon another subject; but 
he trusted he should be consistent. He 
had, on a former occasion, at considerable 
length, expressed the grounds of his ob- 
jection to the Reform Bill, so far as it 
went to deprive the East-Indian and other 
colonial interests of their only access—in- 
direct he admitted—to a share in the Re- 
presentation of that House; and as their 
validity had not been assailed, he would 
give his support to any proposition like 
VOL. VI. {guir2} 
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the present, the tendency of which was to 
extend to the colonies a share of Repre- 
sentation, reserving to himself the right 
of discussing its details. It was the more 
necessary that the colonies should be Re- 
presented, because, direct departmental 
Representation being the characteristic 
feature and tendency of the Bill, there 
would be no means for Gentlemen, ac- 
quainted with their local wants and in- 
terests, to obtain an entrance into Parlia- 
ment: and while the manufacturing and 
democratic and aristocratic interests would 
be duly represented, the no less import- 
ant interests of the colonies would have 
no direct or indirect voice in the Legisla- 
ture. 

Sir George Staunton said, that he was 
anxious to say a few words upon the pre- 
sent occasion. The defect in the Reform 
Bill, which the hon. member for Middle- 
sex proposed to amend by this Motion, 
however unpopular, was the principal ob- 
stacle which prevented him from giving it 
his unqualified support. All parties, what- 
ever their individual feelings might be, 
must agree in the one great principle, 
that it ought to be rendered throughout 
as perfect and consistent with itself as 
possible. The foundation on which it 
proceeded was, to substitute direct Re- 
presentation for virtual representation and 
nomination. Acting upon these prin- 
ciples, he was desirous that the proposi- 
tion of the hon. member for Middlesex, 
should, at least, have a fair hearing, and 
full consideration. He was ata loss to 
conceive any argument that sustained 
giving Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds representatives, and denied the 
same privileges to Canada, Jamaica, 
and Calcutta. It had been stated as 
an objection to giving direct Representa- 
tives to India, that that country was so 
far off as to render the plan impractic- 
able. He was certainly surprised to hear 
such an argument from a supporter of 
the Reform Bill, for, if he remembered 
rightly, it had been asserted by other sup- 
porters of the Bill, that the Nabob of Arcot 
had once seven Members in that House. 
Surely, then, if one person, against law 
and distance, could send seven Members 
into that House, an immense population, 
with law and right in their favour, wight 
so far overcome distance as to send one 
Member there in safety.—America had 
been much alluded to, but America did 
not withhold from States the privilege of 
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sending members to the Congress on ac- 
count of the distance of those states from 
the seat of Government. Canada was 
attached by allegiance to this country, but 
locally to the United States. If by the 
chances of war, or other circumstances, 
that dominion should be transferred, could 
there be a doubt, that it would be imme- 
diately allowed to send its due proportion 
of members to Congress. It was there- 
fore clearly our interest that the Cana- 
dians, should have no such temptation to 
transfer their allegiance. By the Reform 
Bill many interests would be totally de- 
prived of Representation, and it ought to 
be borne in mind, that among the first 
questions which would come before a 
reformed Parliament, were some most im- 
portant commercial and colonial questions. 
The East-India Charter and the Bank 
Charter were to be reviewed, and how 
could that be well effected if all authority 
upon those subjects were to be excluded 
from that House? The country ought to 
know, that it was not only by the House 
at large that such questions were discussed, 
but by Committees up stairs. It was, in 
fact, by Committees up stairs that the 
most important business was transacted. 
He sought not the protection or the pre- 
servation of the East-India Company as a 
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corporate body, but the maintenance of 


our empire in India, when he contended 
that that country should not be left desti- 
tute of Representatives in that House. 
One objection to the plan was, that the 
colonial Members would combine and 
think only of their colonial interests ; but 
he would ask, why did it follow, that there 
would be any such combination? The 
interests of the different colonies were 
not the same, and therefore he thought 
the objection entitled to but little weight. 
Again, it had been said, that it would be 
monstrous for colonial Members to tax 
England; but it should be remembered, 
that every Member of that House must 
be possessed of 300/. a-year in landed 
property. He would not enter further 
into details, though he felt the importance 
of this subject, which he hoped would 
hereafter be fully considered. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that every 
day that passed strengthened the convic- 
tion in his mind, that many of the most 
urgent supporters of the Reform Bill were 


among the most strenuous opponents of 


many of its principles. He was glad to 
find that the senseless cry which had been 
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raised against the avowed opponents of 
the Bill was now heard no more. Discus- 
sions and delay had been complained of, 
but during the last week the discussion 
and the delay had been promoted almost 
exclusively by some of the most ardent 
and resolute advocates of the Bill. He 
considered the motion of the hon, member 
for Middlesex as one of those striking, 
though indirect, acknowledgments of the 


justness of the complaints of those on the 


Opposition side of theHouse, with respect 
to the practical workings, no less than to 
the theoretical anomalies, of the Consti- 
tution-destroying measure of Ministers. 
In that light also he had viewed the 
emendatory propositions of two other 
reformers—supporters of the Bill—that of 
the noble member for Northamptonshire, 
to bestow two Members on those towns 
which the Bill invested with but one 
Member; and that of the hon. member 
for the city of Oxford with respect to the 
noble Lord’s departmental county di- 
visions, each, like the present, an import- 
ant alteration of the Bill; each also 
growing out of the obvious defects of 
that Bill; and each, as he had said, de- 
monstrating the correctness of the views 
of those defects taken by the Members 
on the Opposition side of the House. On 
the first occasion the noble Lord, the 
member for Northamptonshire, attacked 
an important principle of the Bill; on the 
second occasion the hon. member for Ox- 
ford, another zealous supporter of the Bill, 
attacked another important principle of 
the Bill; and now the hon. member for 
Middlesex came forward and moved an 
instruction which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, if carried, would never 
let the Bill ont of Committee at all. But 
respecting the subject upon which the in- 
struction before the House went, he must 
say, that if the Bill was not to be discussed 
and disposed of in a petty, paltry, and 
disgraceful manner, but to be entertained 
with that enlarged feeling, and judgment, 
and philosophy, which an entire, complete, 
aud radical subversion of the Constitution 
ought to command, then the House was 
bound to give it the most serious and 
the most dispassionate consideration. It 
would be found to be as entire, and com- 
plete, and radical a change in the Bill as 
could well be devised even by an anti- 
reformer ; and yet it was one so consistent 
with itself, and with the necessity which 
the Bill would create for ditect colonial 
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Representation, that he saw not how a |in having Representatives for the colonies, 
consistent reformer could well withhold | under the new Constitution, was not in- 
from it his support. The hon. member | superable. Mr. Burke’s objection was, 
for Taunton had asked, how could they | because it was contrary to existing things. 
think of bringing colonial Members into | But there was no longer any thing in such 
that House? Why, the answer to that | an objection, because the Bill had remov- 
was, that there had been Members for the | ed the cause of it. What was done with 
colonies already indirectly returned to the | the colonies, he begged to inquire? Were 
House, and had acted virtually and effi- | they not taxed? Certainly not in the 
ciently as the Representatives of colonial | same way that the House of Commons 
interests. And what he wished to impress | had attempted to tax America. Never- 
upon the House was, that by the new | theless, he would contend that the colo- 
Reform Bill such Members would in| nies were subject to taxation. The trade 
future be excluded from the House, be-| was regulated, the import and export 
cause it closed up for ever those avenues | duties were imposed, by the Legislature. 
of indirect but virtual Representation. | It might not be pleasant to awaken a re- 
Though the arguments which the hon, | miniscence of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
member for Middlesex had adduced in its | chequer, otherwise he would ask the 
favour, had not convinced him so as to} noble Lord, what was the regulation of 
command his vote, they had convinced | duty on American timber and Cape wine, 
him more and more of the monstrous in- | but a species of taxation on the colonies ? 
justice of the Bill itself, which it was | It was true such duties did not amount to 
intended to make perfect. That Bill went | a tax, and were not collected abroad ; but 
to destroy the only chance the colonies] in substance it came to the same thing, 
had of Representation—indirect it was/|for they were raised at home. At all 
true—in that House. The hon. Mem-| events it was undeniable, that the Govern- 
ber’s arguments clearly established a case | ment or Parliament at home exercised 
of the necessity of some colonial Repre- | legislative powers over the colonies; and 
sentation; therefore the hon. Member’s| in future, if the new Reform Bill passed 
arguments were arguments a fortiorz| into a law, they (the colonists) would have 
against the principle of the Bill, which | no Representatives, either directly or in- 
went to destroy what they were intended | directly, in the House. They were told, 
to effect—colonial Representation. An | indeed, that direct representation was not 
hon. Member had quoted Mr. Burke as | wanting to the colonies, inasmuch as the 
opposed to a proposition like that then); King and Council, with the aid of the 
before the House; but he had forgotten to | colonial legislatures, provided for their 
add, what was essential to the fairness and | internal wants, while their external rela- 
completeness of the argument, that Mr. | tions were properly considered by Parlia- 
Burke’s objections to the proposition were | mentinitsimperial capacity. The fallacy of 
wholly founded on his dislike to any im- | this half-true, half-falseassertion, was, that 
portant change in the features of the Con- | it induced them to overlook the very import- 
stitution as it was in his time. Had that ; ant fact, that under the nominal head of 
illustrious statesman lived in our Con- | “ external” relations of the colonies, that 
stitution-destroying days, his objection | House took upon itself to lay down the 
would be removed by the changes having | amount of all import and export duties, 
been effected in spite of him, and in the | and of all other commercial taxes bearing 
teeth of justice, policy, and reason. He directly upon the internal condition and 
could not for a moment be cited as an! welfare of the colonies, and concerning 
authority against the present proposition. | which only those acquainted with their 
What, in fact, did Mr. Burke state? | local wants and interests could properly 
Why, according to the abstract principle legislate. In fact, the more the question 
upon which the House of Commons was | was considered, the more evident would 
then constituted, the colonies ought to | appear the injustice of depriving the colo- 
have Representatives, but practically he | nies of their only means of access to that 
felt it a difficulty not to be overcome. | House, and the moreincumbent would it be 
But Mr. Burke was speaking of the exist- , on them to provide some other mode of Re- 
ing Constitution of the country. And if presentation. By the Bill, the number of 
the Constitution was to be torn up in the | that House would be reduced thirty-three, 
way the Bill contemplated, the difficulty ' and of these it was important to bear in 
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mind, that six or seven belonged to the 
colonial interest, that is, six or seven of 
the indirect Representatives of the colonies 
would be completely shut out by the 
present Bill. And was not India, with its 
120,000,000 of British subjects, and our 
North American and West Indian colonies, 
as well entitled to Representatives as 
Brighthelmston or Cheltenham with its 
chalybeate waters, or even as the im- 
portant city of Greenwich? Would not 
the Representatives of the important in- 
terests of the great colonies be as well 
entitled to take a share in the discussions 
of the Legislature as Gentlemen whose 
chief business it would be to eat white 
bait and flounders at Greenwich, and get 
themselves shampooed and chalybeated at 
Brighton and Cheltenham? And yet it 
should seem, from the miserable ribald 
trash of legislation adopted by Ministers, 
that these comparatively miserable towns 
were more entitled to Representatives than 
great colonial empires—100,000 times 
more important, whether wealth, popula- 
tion, or commerce were considered. For- 
tunately, however, as the present motion 
showed, symptoms of mildew mould began 
to manifest themselves ; the new Constitu- 
tion fabric was crumbling to pieces in the 
hands of its own sage architects. The 
veriest advocates of the Bill—the perfect 
Bill—the final Bill—were beginning to 
open their eyes to its glaring deformities. 
They saw that each page was a page of 
levity and folly—a page of injustice and 
outrage against the most sacred principles 
of the Constitution. How different was 
the lesson which history read to those who 
looked upon its pages with the eye of 
philosophy! The Romans, for example. 
That great people always extended to 
their conquests the political privileges of 
the mother country, and thereby attached 
their colonies by the ties of a common 
political constitution; and so it should be 
with respect to our colonies. The hon. 
member for Taunton appeared to be under 
apprehensions that there would be coali- 
tions formed between the Members for the 
various colonies, which would be likely to 
produce undesirable results in the British 
House of Commons. But he did not see 
why it was at all likely that such coalitions 
should take place. He saw no point of 
coalition between the sugar of the West 
Indies and the indigo of the East Indies, 
or between the fir timber that was grown 
in Canada, and the teak timber that was 
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grown on the banks of the Ganges. It 
was true, that the giving Members to the 
colonies would not be consonant with the 
principle of the Bill, and would, therefore, 
not be acceptable to the Bill-men ; but 
he cared neither for the Bill nor the Bill- 
men. It would be consonant with the 
principles of the Constitution, after the 
former means by which the colonial in- 
terests were represented in that House 
was destroyed, and that was enough for 
him. The reai question was, whether the 
motion was agreeable to those principles 
of eternal justice to which the House was 
bound to attend in legislating for the 
great, and opulent, and extensive colonies 
of this country. He congratulated the 
hon. member for Middlesex upon the 
motion which he had made that evening— 
he congratulated him, too, upon his 
speech, for it was without question the 
best speech which the hon. member for 
Middlesex had ever made within the walls 
of Parliament. He thought, however, 
that the hon. Member would fail in 
carrying his motion, notwithstanding his 
excellent speech. He would beg leave, 
however, to remind the hon. Member, that 
there was to be a third reading of this 
Bill; and if the hon. Member was sincere, 
as he had no doubt that the hon. Member 
was, in his proposition, he would then 
have an opportunity of renewing it with 
better hopes of success. If the hon. 
Member could not carry it then, perhaps 
he would vote against the third reading of 
the Bill, and would do a good office to 
his country by defeating it. It might be 
true that it might be found difficult to 
elect Members for the colonies on the 10/. 
system which had been introduced into the 
Bill; but though that 10/. system had 
been represented to be so admirable, he 
still did not see why another almost as 
admirable might not be found by which 
colonial Representatives might be elected. 
He begged to recommend this considera- 
tion to the framers of this Bill—this un- 
altered and unalterable Bill—the first 
stereotype of which had long been extinct, 
and had been replaced by a second un- 
altered and unalterable Bill. Indeed, this 
unaltered and unalterable Bill had been 
stereotyped and re-stereotyped, and re-re- 
stereotyped, until the founder who had 
cast the types scarcely knew whether a 
plate of the original stereotype was left 
standing. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex was bound by his vote as well as by 
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his speech to protect the colonists from 
injustice. That injustice had been demon- 
strated by the hon. Member, not by the 
use of warm words, but of strong argu- 
ments—by recourse to figures and round 
numbers; for who could call it any thing 
but injustice to prevent twice sixty mil- 
lions of fellow-subjects in India from 
having a voice in the British Parliament ? 
and such must unavoidably be the result 
of the Reform Bill. Another objection 
made to the proposition of the hon. 
Member was, that Members returned 
for colonies would not have time to 
return to their constituents in the intervals 
between a dissolution and meetings of 
Parliament. That difficulty he thought 
would be remedied by electing such 
Members for six or seven years; and to 
this Whigs could have no objection, as 
they had been formerly the advocates of 
long Parliaments. This, therefore, could 
not be to the Whigs an uncongenial mea- 
sure. Again, he would say, that if any 
plan could be devised for remedying the 
injustice done to the colonists, it was no 
excuse, that the Bill could not be changed, 
for already, in many instances, had this 
unalterable Bill gone through several 
alterations. There might, it was true, be 
great difficulty in managing the elections 
of Members abroad on the principles 
adopted in England ; but in such colonies 
as had Legislatures, it would be easy to 
that body to send over one of themselves 
as a delegate, and thereby avoid the in- 
convenience of a popular election. He 
did not mention this with any view of 
stating, that he was determined to support 
the motion, but to shew, that though he 
thought there were difficulties, they might 
not, on inquiry, be found to be insurmount- 
able. He wished it to be understood, 
that he was not devising any plan to 
obviate any of the evils arising out of this 
new Constitution. That was the business 
of Ministers, who had, in this instance, 
increased the difficulties of the colonists. 
Their crude and ill-considered Bill would 
exclude from the House such colonists 
or their friends as got into Parliament 
through the means of nomination-bo- 
roughs, and it was their bounden duty to 
secure their return in some other way. 
He wished to pay a compliment to the 
hon. member for Middlesex. The hon. 
Member had argued so well for delegates 
electing a Representative to that House, 
and in his argument had so ably defended 
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the present scheme of Scotch Representa- 
tion, that he could not help congratulating 
the House upon the manner in which the 
latent member for Montrose had broken 
through the exterior covering of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. From his ex- 
hibition of that evening, he did hope that 
when the hon. member for Middlesex put 
on his philibegs, and quitting the English, 
armed himself for the Scotch Bill, he 
would recollect the excellent dissertation 
with which he had that evening favoured 
the House on the merits of a delegated 
Representation. A dissertation more de- 
serving the attention of Government, 
more pregnant with facts, more diversified 
with figures, more instructive from its 
peculiarities of enumeration, had never 
been opened to the House, than that of 
the hon. member for Middlesex. They 
might now, indeed, say, that they had 
philosophy on their side. They had been 
told to watch the signs of the times. He 
had taken the advice which had been so 
gratuitously and disinterestedly given 
them; he had watched the signs of the 
times, and he must say, that the signs of 
the times for the last four or five days had 
not been most propitious either to the Bill 
or to the Bill-men. They had been 
taunted by laymen, ay, and by Aldermen, 
too; they had been told to watch the 
times—not to be obstinate—not to make 
speeches—not to raise difficulties—not to 
create doubts, but to follow the signs of 
the times, and to agree to the Bill. He 
repeated, that he lad watched the signs 
of the times. He saw that the opinion 
of the country was changed, and that the 
current was running the contrary way to 
that in which for some time past it had 
been running. If the signs of the times 
were to guide his opmion-—which they 
had not, for his opinion against this Bill 
was as strong now as it ever had been 
when the signs were the contrary way— 
if, he repeated, the signs of the times 
were to guide his opinion, he could no 
longer be called either factious, or uncivil, 
or refractory. Butas he had not truckled 
to the signs of the times when he found 
them opposite to his views, he saw no 
reason why he should not support them 
when he found the signs of the times going 
along with him. 

Mr. Burge said, he felt grateful to the 
hon. member for Middlesex for having 
awakened attention to so important a sub- 
ject as the state of the colonial Repre- 
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sentation, or rather non-representation, as 
it was to be under the new Bill; and his 
gratitude was not to be lessened by the 
circumstance of the observations having 
come from that quarter whence he had 
least reason to expect them. It was now 
made manifest, that, in future, the interests 
of the colonists would not find Represent- 
atives in Parliament, and he begged the 
House to consider whether such interests 
ought to be thus deserted. In the princi- 
ples laid down by the hon.member for Mid- 
dlesex he coincided, but would not pledge 
himself to support the details of the 
proposed measure. On one point, he 
thought there could be no doubt, namely, 
the absolute necessity of having the colonies 
represented in Parliament; but that Re- 
presentation should, as was stated, be left 
to the consideration of external legislation, 
and the internal legislation of the colonies 
would always be best managed by being 
left to their own local governments. This 
was a point on which he wished to be 
distinctly understood. It was this ex- 
ternal legislation which added, and in no 
small degree, to the Exchequer of Eng- 
land, and, to a great extent, regulated the 
trade and property of the colonies, and 
which never ought to be attempted, except 
in the presence of, and with the aid of,those 
who knew what was due to the interests 
of those places, and in supporting those, 
he would say, that the best interests of 
England would be best upheld. It had 
been said, that direct colonial Representa- 
tion was impracticable, and ought not 
to be attempted, and Mr. Burke had 
been referred to in support of those opi- 
nions ; but he begged to remind the House 
of the conduct of the Government at a 
period subsequent to that alluded to. In 
the year 1779, when Lord Carlisle and 
Mr. Eden, as Commissioners, had been 
sent out to North America, to negociate 
with those colonies, then in a state of 
revolt, one of the propositions made to 
them to return to an allegiance to Great 
Britain was, that they should be allowed 
to have Representatives in Parliament. 
This circumstance, when under consider- 
ation afterwards in the House of Commons, 
was not even censured, so that he might 
fairly infer, that the proposition was not 
considered improper even by Parliament. 
The proposition made by the Commis- 
sioners, and in a manner approved of by 
Parliament, was this—‘‘ To perpetuate our 
union,by a reciprocal deputation of anagent 
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or agents from the different States, who 
shall have the privilege of a seat and a voice 
in the Parliament of Great Britain, or if 
sent from Britain, to have, in that case, a 
seat and a voice in the Assemblies of the 
different States to which they may be de- 
puted respectively in order to attend to the 
several interests of those by whom they 
are deputed.”* It could not, therefore, 
be now said, that to give the colonies 
Representatives in Parliament was a new 
proposition, or unfit to be entertained. 
Another objection was, that if the colonies 
were allowed Representatives, such Repre- 
sentatives would combine into a phalanx, 
and form a party that might be incon- 
venient, if not dangerous. But in answer 
to this, he asked, whether, in the whole 
history of the colonies, there was a single 
instance of a coalition between the Mem- 
bers who were known to represent their 
several and separate interests. On the 
contrary, it was to him a matter of regret 
that they had been uniformly divided, and 
to this, in a great degree, he attributed 
the neglect of colonial interests. He 
wished the House not to look at this as 
a colonial question; it was one deeply 
affecting the revenue, the commerce, and 
the manufactures of the British empire. 
The mere amount of revenue derived from 
the colonies, though that amounted to 
millions, was one of minor consequence 
compared to the benefits which England 
derived to her commerce, and more 
particularly to manufactures, from her 
colonial possessions. If these were aban- 
doned or injured, what would become of 
the manufacturers of England? Would 
the foreigner replace the colonist in his 
tastes or demands for English goods? In 
short, it was to her colonial possessions 
that England owed the greater part of her 
wealth and splendor, aye, and of her 
greatness, and even her security. Jt was 
the colonists who spent their accumulated 
wealth in England, and to none had they 
ever yielded in loyalty and attachment to 
the Throne. 

Sir Charles Forbes felt some consolation 
from observing that, though the colonial 
interests were thrown aside by the Bill, 
they were not neglected in other quarters ; 
and although, on the present occasion, 
the subject of the Representation of our 
vast colonial possessions might not receive 
so much attention as it deserved, yet a 
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time must come when it would be further | 
debated, and better considered. No one 
could doubt, if the present absurd measure 
of Reform was carried, that our fellow-sub- 
jects in the East and West Indies would be 
cut off from all kind of Representation. If 
he could find any fault with the speech of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, it was its 
extreme moderation, for he had only asked 
to have four Members allowed for a popu- 
lation of 100,000,000 of fellow-subjects in 
India. Why, if the population principle 
was applied there, then would India have 
four times as many Members as England. | 
He did not mention this circumstance as 
wishing to encourage any such notion, 
but to shew that the number asked by the 
hon. Member was as small as could be 
thought of, and, on leaving them without 
Representatives, he thought a great injust- 
ice had been done to a vast and important | 
portion of British possessions. 

Sir George Murray said, that he felt 
extremely glad to find such attention had 
been paid by the House to the proposal of 
the hon. member for Middlesex, and also 
that the important observations with which 
the hon. Member had introduced his Mo- 
tion, had received so full a consideration. 
It had certainly appeared to him, during 
the long Debates which had taken place 
on the Reform Bill, that the House had 
altogether forgotten, that the British em- 
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pire did not entirely consist of the imme- 
diate islands of Great Britain and Ireland, 
but that it partly consisted of some highly 
important and valuable foreign possessions 
in the East and West Indies, and other | 
parts of the globe. Of the importance of | 
these possessions, he was always, however, 
fully impressed; and he must take leave 
to express the satisfaction with which he 
had heard the hon. member for Middlesex | 
express his opinions, as he had feared, 
from the general tenor of that hon. Mem- 
ber’s arguments in the House, that he did | 
not entertain any high estimate of the 
value of the colonies. It had been clearly 
and incontrovertibly shown by that hon. 
Member, and by the hon. member for 
Launceston (Sir James Malcolm), that the 
virtual Representation at present enjoyed 
in that House, under the present mode of 
election, by the colonists, would be utterly 
and completely taken away from them by 
the measure now undergoing consideration. 
He could bear testimony to the advantages 
they derived from this species of Repre- 





sentation, because, while in office, he could 
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not but observe the warm interest which 
certain Members took in colonial affairs, 
and he agreed with the opinions expressed, 
that when the Reform Bill had passed into 
a law, the House would be found to be 
composed entirely of Members who would 
be returned to support local interests alone, 
thus depriving the colonists entirely of 
that virtual Representation which had been 
found to be so beneficial to them. He 
rose, therefore, merely to express his con- 
viction, that Ministers or the House would 


' be under the necessity, either of adopting 
| the plans of the hon. member for Middle- 
| Sex, or some modification of them; or of 


taking the idea suggested by the hon. 
member for Taunton into their serious 
consideration, with a view to remedy the 
great and important evil which would 
result to the colonists. The noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, opposite, 
on various occasions, when hon. Members, 
who were otherwise friendly to the Bill, 
had got up to make any amendment, or to 
suggest any improvement in its details, 
had observed, that such a_ proceeding 
evinced a desire on their part to defeat the 
Bill. Now, he would not admit this to be 
the fact with respect to the proposal before 
the House, for, both the hon. members 
for Middlesex and Taunton were direct 
and warm supporters of the Bill, and not 
its enemies. It was surely the duty of 
Ministers, if the Bill must pass into a law, 
to endeavour to make it as beneficial as 
possible to the country; and he would 
venture to predict, that when all those 
places which were to be furnished with 
Representatives had received their allotted 
portion of influence in that House, it 
would be found that the Bill, so far from 
giving such Representatives to the colonies 


| as their vast and complicated interests 
| required, would actually deprive many of 


them, and those, too, some of our most 
important colonial interests, of the virtual 
Representation they now enjoyed. 

Lord Althorp never attributed to the 
hon. member for Middlesex any device or 
intention to defeat the Reform Bill, but 
simply expressed his opinion, that by 
bringing forward his Motion on the pre- 
seut occasion, the delay thereby created 
was hostile to the progress of the Bill. 

Mr. Hume said, in explanation, that he 
had expressed his great regret for dis- 
turbing the arrangement of the night when 
he had brought forward his Motion; but, 
at the same time, he had expressed his 
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conviction that the condition to which the 
colonies would be reduced, had rendered the 
adoption of such a courseimperative on him. 
He, therefore, claimed a right to have his 
own explanation taken as to his reasons for 
pressing his Motion, and not to have his 
conduct attributed to a hostile feeling to 
the Bill. He, for his part, was satisfied 
that his suggestion might either be adopted 
or modified by Ministers, so as to become 
of advantageous application to the mother 
country and her colonies, and so, also, as 
to improve the Reform Bill, and to render 
it more complete. 

_ Amendment negatived without a di- 
vision. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM-—BILL FOR 
EncLtayp — Commirree — Twenry- 
FOURTH DAY.| The House went into 
the Committee. 

The fourteenth Clause—“ Be it enacted, 
that from and after the end of this present 
Parliament, the Isle of Wight, in the 
county of Southampton, shall, and for the 
purposes of this Act, be a county of itself, 
separate and apart from the county of 
Southampton, and shall return one Knight 
to serve in Parliament,” was read. 

Lord Althorp begged to propose to add 
the words “of the shire” to the words 
“one Knight,” and to strike out the whole 
of the proviso attached to the Clause, thus 
making the Member for the Isle of Wight 
a county Member, and leaving the non- 
resident freeholders of Newport in the 
same situation in which other non-resident 
freeholders would be placed by the gene- 
ral clause, the eighteenth, of this Bill. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes concurred with the 
noble Lord in the alteration proposed in 
the wording of this clause, but he proposed 
to move, as an Amendment, that the blank 
should be filled up with the word “ two,” 
giving two Representatives instead of one. 
He had given notice of this Amendment 
before. The inhabitants of the Isle of 
Wight had petitioned for a second Mem- 
ber, as they would be considerable losers 
by the operation of the Reform Bill as now 
framed. They would lose four borough 
Members, and their share in choosing a 
second county Member; for they had here- 
tofore enjoyed a voice in the return of two 
Members, as part of the county of South- 
ampton. They were, in fact, the only free- 
holders in England who would be partly 
disfranchised by the Bill. The clause pre- 
sented a singular anomaly in it, for under 
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the clause immediately preceding it, the 
Committee had given a third Member to 
seven counties without dividing them, and 
consequently given to the electors an ad- 
ditional vote. The population had, more- 
over, increased 4,000 since the returns 
of 1821, and now amounted to not less 
than 35,000 persons. He had reason to 
believe, that the county constituency of 
the Island, under the Bill, would exceed 
2,000 freeholders, and he would confi- 
dently appeal to the hon. Members for. 
the county of Southampton, whether a 
more enlightened or independent con- 
stituency than the freeholders of the Isle 
of Wight, could anywhere be found. The 
injustice done to the Isle of Wight by 
this clause would be apparent, when he 
remarked, thatthe county of Rutland, with 
a population of about 18,500 persons, was 
to return two Members; they had also 
given two Members to the parishes of Sun- 
derland, Bishop Wearmouth, and Monk- 
Wearmouth, the total of whose present 
population did not much exceed 43,000. 
He must conclude by observing, that New- 
port, a borough in the Island, was to have 
two Members, and in common fairness, 
the agriculturists were entitled to at least 
as many. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney had also a petition 
from the Isle of Wight to present for 
additional Members. In his opinion, the 
Isle of Wight was better entitled to an 
additional Member than many places to 
which that privilege had been granted. 

Lord Althorp thought the parties con- 
cerned had no reason to complain, and 
could not admit, that they would be worse 
off, in consequence of the operation of this 
Bill, than they had been hitherto. On the 
contrary, in his opinion, the constituency, 
which he knew to be highly respectable, 
must be considerable gainers, for they 
would henceforth return one Member ex- 
clusively for themselves, whereas at pre- 
sent they had merely a voice in returning 
two for the county of Southampton, in- 
cluding the Island itself. Considering the 
space and the population, he thought that 
the Island would be adequately repre- 
sented by one Member. 

Sir George Clerk could by no means 
agree to the Amendment of the hon. mem- 
ber for Oxford. On the contrary, he 
did not understand why the Isle of Wight, 
which was an integral part of the county 
of Hants, was to have a separate Member 
at all. The proposal appeared to him 
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nothing more than giving a fifth Member 
to that county. Other counties exceeded 
it in population and wealth, and he called 
upon the noble Lord to explain upon what 
principle this favour was shewn. If they 
took the county of Lincoln for instance, it 
was divided into three different parts known 
by as many names. Devonshire again was 
much larger and more wealthy than Hamp- 
shire, and even the great county of York 
itself was to have but six Members, and 
no other county, although several con- 
tained nearly double the population of 
Hampshire, was to have more than four, 
while it was, in effect, to have five. The 
reason assigned for this partiality was, 
that two of the boroughs in the Isle of 
Wight were to be disfranchised; but the 
same thing had been done in other coun- 
ties. If they took the total number of 
Members returned for that county the 
anomaly would be more glaring. Hamp- 
shire, in all, was to have eighteen Repre- 
sentatives, while Suffolk would retain but 
nine. The Isle of Wight, would in all 
probability, be a nomination county, for 
if he were correctly informed, one influ- 
ence was almost predominant there. It 
was wonderful that the noble Lord should 
have overlooked the claims of the Isle of 
Man, which had a population of 40,000, 
and give a Member to the Isle of Wight, 
with a less number of people. If their 
object was to increase the Representatives 
for places on the principle of population, 
he should wish them to explain the causes 
of this preference. 

Mr. Bonham Carter said, the Isle of 
Wight had always been considered a 
distinct and separate district, in the 
Statute-book, from the county of South- 
ampton, and provisions had been made 
therein to have the place of polling re- 
moved nearer to the Island. This cir- 
cumstance also would afford some reason 
for the separation which was justified on 
other accounts. He could assure hon. 
Members who represented the agricultural 
interests, no place was more likely to 
return respectable Members of that class 
than the Isle of Wight. 

An Hon. Member said, the argument of 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
only proved the necessity of having sepa- 
rate places for the freeholders of the 
Island to poll, not to give them an ad- 
ditional and separate Member. It ap- 
peared that by this Bill some places were to 
be more favourably dealt with than others. 
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Most of the English counties were to have 
additional Representatives, and even that 
privilege was extended to some of the 
Welsh counties, but the Scotch counties, 
with an immense population, were to see 
the number of their representatives re- 
duced on the whole. On these grounds he 
most decidedly opposed the Amendment. 

Lord Milton said, he was anxious to 
call the attention of the House to the 
argument of the hon. Baronet (Sir George 
Clerk), who had considered the Isle of 
Man as well entitled to Representatives as 
the Isle of Wight. There was, however, 
this essential difference between the two 
Islands—this House taxed the latter, but 
not the former, and that was a good ground 
for treating differently their claims for 
Representation. He should vote in favour 
of the Amendment, not that he thought 
the Isle of Wight should have an addi- 
tional Representative on its own account, 
or for its own benefit alone, but for the 
benefit of the community at large. He 
thought the remark of the hon. member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. Bonham Carter), was a 
sufficient reason for considering it a sepa- 
rate district. 

Sir George Warrender should be happy 
to concur in any proposition for giving 
two Members to each of the large counties 
of Scotland, but he was surprised how 
any Gentleman could vote for such a 
motion who had supported General Gas- 
coyne’s motion last Parliament, which 
would have deprived Scotland of any ad- 
ditional Representatives. 

Mr. Robert Dundas deprecated any 
allusions to the former Parliament, and 
stated, that though he had voted for 
General Gascoyne’s motion, he thought 
the Legislature might give additional 
Representatives to Scotland without di- 
minishing the number for England. 

Lord Althorp said, in reply to the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir George Clerk), who had 
inquired why the Isle of Wight was to 
have a separate Member, he must beg to 
inform him, the grounds were in a great 
degree geographical ; it was totally sepa- 
rated from Hampshire, and they took that 
county by itself, and found that, indepen- 
dent of the Island, it had so large a popu- 
lation as to entitle it to additional Repre- 


‘sentatives, by the same principle on which 


additional Members had been given to 
other counties. Another objection had 
been taken, that the Island would become 
a nomination county. It was true there 
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were two gentlemen who had each a very 
large property in the Island, but there 
were many other considerable proprietors 
who were fully equal to counteract their 
influence. 

Mr. Croker considered this another of 
the anomalies which began to weary the 
House. The noble Lord had said, that, 
having divided the county of South- 
ampton, by taking off the Isle of Wight, 
that county was still worthy of having 
four Members. Would the Committee 
believe there were fourteen counties, larger 
than Southamptop—and possessing a 
much larger population—which had only 
four Members, and yet Southampton, with 
the Member for the Isle of Wight, would 
have five? Why «lid not the noble Lord 
turn his attention in the same manner to 
the county of Kent, and give the Isle of 
Thanet a Member, which,was quite equal, 
in its population and wealth, to the Isle 
of Wight? If there was any consistency 
whatever in the rule laid down by the 
noble Lord, Kent ought to have at least 
ten Members. He had no desire to confine 
or limit the franchise, but he must say, 
the great counties of Kent, Somerset, and 
Lancaster, would be unfairly dealt with, 
if the noble Lord gave five Members to 
Southampton. It was said to be of very 
little consequence to the general Repre- 
sentation, whether a county had four or 
five Members. If additional Members 
were of no advantage to the places that 
were to have them, why was this partiality 
shown, but for some purposes which were 
not apparent ? 

Sir George Clerk begged to refer the 
noble Lord (Lord Milton) who had said 
the Isle of Man was not taxed by this 
House, to an Act passed in 1825, in which 
there was a schedule of duties on every 
article imported into the Jsle of Man. Not 
only did the House therein assume this 
right of charging duties upon all import- 
ations, but the inhabitants depended on 
the Treasury for the exercise of some of 
their privileges. He considered the Isle 
of Wight the Gateshead oi’ the county of 
Southampton, and he did not think it 
possible that any satisfactory reasons 
could be given for allotting it a distinct 
Representative. 

Lord Milton was perfectly \vell aware of 
the Act quoted, but the islaiird was not 
taxed by the House internally’, although 
the House had interfered with t.he external 
duties, for the purposes of placing the 
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trade of theisland under proper regulations. 

Sir James Macdonald defended the Bill, 
and contended, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr, Croker) who had pointed out 
anomalies, was himself anomalous. The 
Ministers did not pretend to cure all ano- 
malies, but to remedy some of the most 
glaring of those in existence. The argument 
of the right hon, Gentleman had previously 
been opposed to excess of Representation 
in manufacturing districts in the North ; 
and when Representation was given to the 
Isle of Wight, standing in the South, with 
an agricultural population, the right hon. 
Gentleman still urged his objection, and 
said, the county of Southampton was 
much lower in the list of population than 
several counties which did not receive a 
fifth Member. When the Isle of Wight 
was separated from the county of South- 
ampton, its population would still amount 
to 250,000, which was much larger than 
the two counties which immediately fol- 
lowed it, and were each to have four 
Members. He thought, therefore, that 
to give an additional Member to the Isle 
of Wight, was, upon every ground, a 
most proper distinction. The island, in 
many respects, had a separate jurisdiction, 
and was totally separated from the county, 
unlike the Isle of Thanet, which was only 
nominally separated from the county of 
Kent. 

Mr. Groker said, the hon. Baronet had 
declared, that it never had been the inten- 
tion of Ministers to cure anomalies; but 
was that any reason why they should have 
committed the most gross anomalies them- 
selves? What he objected to was, a 
departure from the principle of the Bill, in 
giving five Members to a county, where 
there was no reason for so doing. He had 
put this forward as one of their anomalies, 
and contrary to their own principles. Had 
not the hon. Baronet heard him enumerate 
several counties with a much larger agri- 
cultural population than Southampton, 
which had not been so favourably dealt 
with, and which, as he had already said, 
and continued to say, had much greater 
claims to additional Representation, if 
the object of Ministers was, to increase 
the number of rural Representatives ? 

Sir Robert Inglis could not understand 
why the county of Southampton should 
have five Members, when the great county 
of York, with 1,500,000 inhabitants, was 
to have only six. He deprecated, too, 
the principle of dividing the Isle of Wight 
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from Southampton, when it had the same 
jurisdiction, and was, in every respect, a 
part of the county. The whole plan was 
at variance with the principle of the Bill, 
and he had heard no reason from the noble 
Lord in support of it. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham decidedly objected 
to give a Member to the Isle of Wight, 
while large counties were left compara- 
tively unrepresented ; and he especially 
objected against places being separated, 
which had been united for so many years. 
It would have the effect of destroying 
advantages, and severing well-understood 
interests. He feared, notwithstanding all 
that had been said, that the island would 
become a nomination county, for he re- 
membered when the county of South- 
ampton itself was subject to one predo- 
minant interest, the persons who swayed 
in it, being landed proprietors of the Isle 
of Wight. 

Mr. Poyntz considered the Isle of 
Wight quite independent and indifferent 
about two Members. An influential Gen- 
tleman in that island had declared to him, 
that the inhabitants would be satisfied with 
one Member. 

Mr. James L. Knight asked, who ap- 
pointed the Sheriff of the Isle of Wight ? 

Lord Althorp said, the Governor of the 
island. 

Mr. James L. Knight, asked, was he a 
Military Officer, under the influence of 
the Crown ? and did he appoint the 
Sheriff ? 

Lord Althorp observed, that the Go- 
vernor was not a military officer. 

Mr. Hunt said, it was well known the 
county of Southampton, through the 
means of the dock-yards, was a mere 
Government borough. He did not believe 
the Isle of Wight would be under the 
same influence, and he, therefore, gave 
his consent to its having one Member ; 
but he could not agree that it should have 
two Members, when Bolton was to have 
but one. He begged, however, to be 
allowed to say a very few words on the 
subject of the abuse of those Members 
who presumed to say, that the Bill was 
not all perfection. He, among others, 
had been denounced as an enemy of all 
Reform, because he merely ventured to 
hint that the Bill might be much im- 
proved, and that it would not give uni- 
versal satisfaction. He was told, that the 
people demanded the whole Bill, and 
nothing else would they consent to have ; 
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and yet, at that very moment, some of 
those who were the loudest in shouting 
for the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill, were moving Amendments 
which were directed against the Bill. He 
repeated, that, according to the creed of 
the opposite party, all who did not take 
the Bill as it was presented to them b 

the noble Lord, were to be cotpidaved 
enemies of Reform, and yet had the 
member for Middlesex this evening moved 
an Amendment, and many other thick 
and thin supporters of the Bill were to 
follow with their Amendments. He had 
two of his own, of which he had given 
notice at the very earliest moment. He 
repeated, however, that according to the 
doctrine of the hon. Members opposite, 
all who attempted to amend the Bill were 
its enemies. He had one word to add on 
the subject of the newspapers. He must 
speak plainly, and call things by their 
names. Hehad not yet acquired the par- 
liamentary tactics of adverting to the Press 
under the name of ‘the usual sources of 
information.” He wished to direct their at- 
tention to the course pursued by the 
Press, and particularly by The Times. 
That Paper denounced every man who 
presumed to find fault with a single word 
of the Bill, as an enemy to his country, 
It had so denounced him. But he would 
ask them to look at The Timesnow. He 
would ask them to look at The Times of 
that morning, and see how it was laying 
it on Ministers about the division of the 
counties. He would ask them to see how 
The Times was calling on the country 
almost to rise in arms against one part of 
that Bill, the whole of which they had 
previously called on every man to accept 
without hesitation, under the pain of being 
considered an enemy of his country. The 
Times called on the counties to meet and 
petition for the purpose of putting a stop 
to that atrocious part of the measure, the 
division of counties. But he could tell 
The Times, the power of the Bill-men, as 
they were called by the hon. and learned 
Member (Sir Charles Wetherell), was i 
by. The day for obeying their call for 
county meetings was gone. They had 
endeavoured to get up a Common Hall, 
but they failed; and he would tell them 
why: they could not get a Common Hall 
to suit their purpose; and if they were to 
attempt to get up county meetings, they 
would meet with the same disappointment, 
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however, held out threats to the Members 
of that House, and he, for one, was for 
bringing the writers of these attacks to the 
bar. In The Times of that day there was 
a general attack on the House, as well 
as on individuals, and he should like 
either to have some of the gentlemen who 
wrote these attacks, or the ladies, brought 
up to the bar to answer for them. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey rose to order. He 
wished to ask if there was any question 
before the House connected with The 
Times newspaper, and if the hon. Member 
was in order in pursuing his present course 
of argument ? 

The Chairman, as he was thus called 
on to give his opinion, felt bound to say, 
that he did not think the hon. Member 
confined himself, as he ought to do, to the 
question before the Committee, and there- 
fore, in his opinion, the hon. Member was 
out of order. 

Mr. Hunt proceeded: If every Member, 
in the course of the debates, were forced to 
confine himself, as the Chairman said, to 
the question before the Committee, he 
knew not the man who would be in order. 
He was speaking of the newspapers at the 
time he was interrupted. The Press made 
it a practice at the present moment to 
abuse the House, and to misrepresent and 
vilify its Members. In one part of that 
day’s Times they had alluded to the hon. 
member for Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp) 
by name; and, what was the most extraor- 
dinary and most infamous part of the 
business, they had coupled the member 
for Lincoln and him together. They had 
made a gross attack on the member 
for Lincoln by name, and then they put 
him and that Member to run as a couple. 
He cared not what they said, but he would 
state it broadly and openly, that if the 
debates on the Bill had been carried on 
with closed doors, the country would have 
understood the Bill better than it now 
did, after the gross and scandalous misre- 
presentation of their proceedings which 
had appeared in the papers. The people 
would have read the Bill, and judged for 
themselves, without being prejudiced by 
the scandalous misrepresentations contain- 
ed in the reports of the Press. He knew 
he should be libelled and calumniated 
for this, but he cared not for attacks of 
that kind. He was determined to do his 
duty, in spite of all the hostility with which 
he might be assailed. With respect to the 
Motion before the Committee, an hon. 
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Member had allowed that Hampshire was 
under Government influence in time of 
war, but it was said, in time of peace that 
influence was diminished; but le believed 
by this Bill it would be done away. The 
dock-yard men, however, would have no 
votes for the Isle of Wight, and therefore 
he should support the clause. The Isle of 
Wight was not properly represented, and 
he would readily vote for its having one 
Member. 

Mr. Lefevre, in reply to the assertion 
of the member for Preston, that Hamp- 
shire would be a Government borough, 
said, that undoubtedly the Government, 
through the means of the dock-yards, had 
great influence in time of war, but it had 
little or none in time of peace, and through 
the operation of the Bill, would now lose it 
altogether at any time. 

Colonel Sibthorp declared, that he was 
totally indifferent as to the treatment the 
Press gave him. He did not understand 
what reasons they had for accusing him 
and the hon. member for Preston with 
running in couples, unless it was, that he 
intended to vote against the amendment 
of the hon. member for Oxford, and he 
presumed, from what the hon. member for 
Preston had said, he proposed to do the 
same, but he did not give the Press credit 
for so much prescience as to enable its 
conductors to foresee this. The news- 
papers had given publication to the attack 
made upon him bya right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) the other night, 
when that Minister had thought proper 
to call him a “driver’—but they had 
not given a word—not touched upon an 
atom of the lashing which he had found it 
necessary to inflict upon the right hon. 
Baronet, and the rest of his Majesty’s 
Ministers in reply. As for the imputation of 
having hunted in couples, he had only to 
say, that he was no greyhound, and it 
would not be easy to find him hunting in 
couples with his Majesty’s Ministers. He 
agreed with the hon. member for Preston, 
that if the newspapers had given faithful 
reports of what had passed in that House, 
the impression upon the public mind would 
have been very different from what it was. 
But The Times might do its best. The 
editor might write to eternity without be- 
ing able to prevent the inevitable re-action. 

Mr. Baring said, the county of South- 
ampton had certainly been greatly under 
the influence of Government, and this Bill 
would not remedy the evil if Portsmouth 
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was thrown in, either on one side or the 
other. He wished to ascertain who was to 
be the returning officer for the island. 
If he was the Governor, that would bea vio- 
lation of the principle of the Bill, which 
was said to go upon the overthrow of cor- 
rupt influence, but in this case they were 
to have the direct servant of Government 
as the returning officer. 

Lord Althorp said, the Isle of Wight, with 
respect to a Sheriff, was in the same situa- 
tion as the county of Westmorland. In 
one the Governor was Sheriff, and ap- 
pointed his deputy, as a noble Lord did in 
Westmorland. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes denied, that the 
Isle of Wight was likely to become either 
a nomination-borough, or under the influ- 
ence of Government, as had been repre- 
sented by the hon. member for Edinburgh, 
and other hon. Members. He begged to 
assure them, there was no paramount in- 
fluence in the island, and that it would 
return most independent Representatives. 
One hon. Member had asserted, that the 
inhabitants were perfectly satisfied with 
the one Member allotted to them, but in 
opposition to that assertion he must ask 
the hon. Member, had he seen a petition 
presented to the House, signed by four 
Baronets, and many other respectable in- 
dividuals for two Members ? 

Lord Stormont said, the present Gover- 
nor held his place by patent. Upon his 
decease, how was the office to be filled up? 
And if the situation of Governor and 
Sheriff were to be kept distinct, how was 
the latter officer to be appointed? 

Lord Althorp said, the Governor and 
Sheriff would in that event become distinct 
officers, and the Sheriff would be appointed 
in a similar manner to other Sheriffs. 

Mr. Gore Langton said, he had been 
attacked by the member for Preston, with 
not being a sincere reformer; the best 
answer to that charge was the manner in 
which he had had the honour to be re- 
turned to Parliament by the freeholders 
of Somersetshire. But in avowing himself 
to be a determined and staunch adherent 
of Reform, he did not consider himself on 
that account one of those who were pledg- 
ed to support Ministers in every vote he 
might give. 

Mr. Hunt said, he did not allude to the 
hon. Member, whom he knew for twenty- 
five years to be a consistent and zealous 
reformer, and his constituents were also 
well aware of that fact, or they would not 
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have so handsomely returned him to the 
most important Parliament which had ever 
existed. 

Mr. James L. Knight said, he was not 
satisfied that the Governor of the Isle of 
Wight was a purely civil officer. 

Lord Althorp said, neither the present 
Governor nor his predecessor had ever 
been a military man. 

Lord Stormont rose to order. Some 
hon. Member on the opposite side inter- 
rupted the hon. and learned Gentleman by 
making a noise with a stick or key, or 
something of the kind. Were such pro- 
ceedings to be tolerated in a company of 
Gentlemen? If they were continued, he 
should move an adjournment. 

Mr. James L. Knight thought the Com- 
mittee should have a copy of the patent 
laid on the Table, before it decided. The 
present Governor might be a civilian, but 
they had no security that the next might 
not be a military officer. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes always understood 
the offices of Governor and Sheriff were 
distinct, and he believed a gentleman in 
Newport held the latter office. Although he 
retained his opinions, yet, as he observed 
the sense of the Committee was against him 
he would not trouble them to divide at 
that late hour. 

Mr. Trevor wished to see the patent 
appointing the Governor before they pro- 
ceeded further. 

Lord Althorp said, when the present 
patent expired, the office would be without 
salary. The Governor’s office was similar 
to that of Lord-lieutenant of the county. 

Mr. James L. Knight said, the Lord- 
lieutenant of a county was a military 
officer, and he objected to proceeding fur- 
ther till they had the patent. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham also considered it 
essential, from the vague answers of Minis- 
ters, that they should actually know who 
was to be the returning officer under the 
Bill. 

Amendment negatived, and _ clause 
agreed to. House resumed—Committee to 
sit again on the following day. 
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MINUTES.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Hopags, to amend 
the Laws relating to Sewers. 

New Members. Lord LeuGHBoROUGH and Mr. Henry 
Fitzroy, for Great Grimsby. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Bureg, for Copies 
of all Orders sent to the Colonies for the Emancipation of 
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the Crown Slaves; and of all correspondence connected 
with the measure, and as to the maintenance of such 
Slaves:—-On the Motion of Mr. O’CONNELL, for Copies of 
the Indictments at the Wexford Assizes, against Captain 
Graham, and of all Informations connected with the 
same, and of all the Indictments found by the Grand Jury 
of Wexford for Manslaughter at Newtownbarry. 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Heywoop, from Blackburn, 
against the Settlement of the Poor Bill. By Lord 
OxMANTOWN, from the Distillers of Maryborough, for 
an alteration of the Law relating to the Drawback on 
Malt used in Distilleries; from the Inhabitants of Kil- 
managhan, for the introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland ; 
from the Protestant and Catholic Inhabitants of Ballymac- 
william for an alteration of the Irish Tithe Laws. By 
Sir Jonn Bourke, from the Protestant Freemen of Gal- 
way, for equalizing Civil Rights in that place. By Mr. 
O'CONNELL, from the Catholic Inhabitants of Rotoath and 
Duagh, any further Grant to the Kildare Street Society ; 
from the Catholic Inhabitants of Rotoath, for the Repeal 
of Easement of Burial Act, from the Nailers of Dublin ; 
and the Inhabitants of Grange Gormon, for the Repeal of 
the Union; and from the Operatives of the Town of Galway, 
against the projected introduction into the Irish Reform 
Bill of a Clause tending to deprive them of their Freedom. 
By Mr. R. A. Dunpas, from the Corn Merchants and 
Factors of Leith; and by Admiral ApAm, from the 
Owners and Occupiers of Land in the county of Kinross, 
against the use of Molasses in Distilleries or Breweries. 
By Mr. Hunt, from the Inhabitant Householders of 
Ovenden, Halifax, in favour of Annual Parliaments, 
Election by Ballot, and Universal Suffrage. By Sir Jonn 
Burke, from the Magistrates, Clergy, and Landholders of 
the Ballynahinch for the reduction of the duty on Glass. 





Distress anp Pusiic Works (IRE- 
LAND).] Sir John Bourke presented a 
Petition from Ballynahinch, in the county 
of Galway, praying for assistance in the 

romotion of Public Works in Ireland. 

he petitioners complained of the reduc- 
tion of the duty on barilla, which had 
caused an annual loss of 119,000/. during 
the last four years, and which had thrown 
thousands out of employment in the most 
distressed districts in the west of Ire- 
land. It would be easy to make a canal 
from Galway Bay to the interior to make, 
which with several roads that were much 
wanted, would furnish employment to 
people who had been brought to the verge 
of starvation by the duty on foreign barilla 
being taken off. That had destroyed 
their kelp manufacture, which was their 
only source of employment and income. 
If facilities were afforded to the people of 
Ireland, as they had been to those of Scot- 
land, the greatest possible good would re- 
sult. The Commissioners for Public Works 
had recommended the expenditure of cer- 
tain sums for the improvement of the High- 
land districts, on condition that an equal 
sum should be furnished by the surround- 
ing districts. This had been done, and 
the condition of the people had by this 
expenditure , been most materially im- 
proved. He was satisfied the same means 
would be attended with the like beneficial 
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results in Ireland, he therefore hoped his 
suggestion would be taken into consider- 
ation, which would render the plan of emi- 
gration no longer necessary. 

Petition to be printed. 


Tuk Save or Beer Act.] Mr. Wilks 
presented a Petition from 1100 persons, 
inhabitants of Boston, praying the House 
not to consent to any alteration in the 
late Beer Act, The petitioners’ opinions 
were entitled to consideration for they were 
of that class of persons most affected by the 
measure, and they declared, that they had 
received great advantages from it. They 
considered the alteration which had been re- 
commended in the Act would materially af- 
fect the interests of the lower orders. They 
stated, that much of the opposition to the 
measure was got up from interested motives, 
and by interested persons. This was the 
case at Boston, where the publicans had 
distributed beer gratis, when the Act came 
into operation, and the consequence was 
that disturbances ensued, which were 
taken advantage of todecry the Act. He 
saw no reason why beer-houses should be 
shut at an earlier period than public- 
houses, for the result would be, he feared 
that many persons would resort to gin 
shops. He would only add, that the pre- 
vention of monopoly in the beer-trade was 
highly desirable, and the more so as he 
traced much of the increase of crime to 
the consumption of ardent spirits. 

Mr. Trevor considered that some alter- 
ation of the Beer Act would be necessary, 
even for the benefit of the humbler classes. 
He was convinced, that the great demoral- 
ization which at present prevailed among 
them could be traced to the effects of the 
Beer Act. He considered it desirable 
that beer should be cheap, and every in- 
ducement held out for the consumption of 
it, instead of alcohol, but he thought the 
beer-shops were not at present under suf- 
ficient control. The houses should be 
closed at an early hour, for their object 
should be, to induce the poor man to re- 
main at home with his family, but this Act 
held out inducements for him to visit the 
houses where beer was sold. He wished 
only for their comfort, and in that view he 
thought that the consumption of beer upon 
the premises should be prevented. 

Mr. Hunt was of opinion, that the re- 
peal of the salt-tax, and the present Beer 
Act were the only two great benefits which 
had in his recollection been conferred 
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upon the people. To complete the good 
effects of the last, however, there should 
be no difference in the time of shutting the 
different houses. The beer-shops should 
be open as long as the public-houses. 
The alterations spoken of by the hon. 
Member would tend to nullify the whole 
measure. 

An Hon. Member objected, from prac- 
tical experience, to the operation of the 
Beer Act. He had witnessed the greatest 
evils growing out of its operation. 
Drunkenness and idleness had increased 
to an alarming extent, and many persons 
who were formerly industrious, and staid at 
home, had been induced by its advantages 
to prefer drinking and gambling to the 
care of their families and children. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Wilks moved, thatthe petition should 
be printed, and said, he would support 
the Beer Act, upon the ground of its tend- 
ing to the morality and comfort of the 
poorer classes. Objections had been 
taken to the beer-houses being kept open 
after ten o’clock, from the idea that men 
were tempted by that to remain from their 
families; but the gin-shops were then 
open, and persons would resort to them. 
He had heard it said, that one house in Lon- 
don sold no less than 40,000 glasses of 
gin a day, and to prevent such a con- 
sumption, he considered the Beer Act 
should be continued. Were hon. Gen- 
tlemen who opposed it aware, that the 
consumption of spirituous liquors in Great 
Britain amounted annually to 20,000,000 
gallons? Was it not better that a whole- 
some beverage, like beer, should be used 
in preference to this, which led to all sorts 
of crime and excess. Every man who 
wished to see the poorer people contented 
and happy, must be anxious to reduce 
the consumption of ardent spirits. He 
rejoiced to think that one effect of the 
bill had been to reduce this consumption. 

Petition to be printed. 


Poor Laws (IrELAND).] Mr. O’Con- 
nell on presenting a petition from the 
householders of St. Michan’s, Dublin, 
praying for the introduction of Poor- 
laws into Ireland, said, he was un- 
willing to consent to the absolute and 
positive necessity of complying with the 
prayer of the petition; but, he trusted 
Government would take the subject into 
its serious consideration, and endeavour 
to introduce some practical measure that 
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might avoid the evils of the English 
system, and prevent that demoralization 
of the people, which was consequent upon 
its operation. Such laws had been in 
force here about 200 yeats, and various 
attempts had been made for their im- 
provement, but hitherto without a 
success. He entertained serious objec- 
tions to such laws, but he feared in the 
present condition of Ireland, they had no 
other resource than to adopt some measure 
of the sort.—Petition to be printed. 


Recovery or SMatt Dests.] Mr. Lee 
Lee presented a Petition from [lminster, 
in Somersetshire, for a law enabling retail 
tradesmen to reap the benefits of their 
industry, by giving them the means to 
recover small debts without incurring the 
difficulty and waste of money to which 
they were now subject by the tedious and 
expensive process of a trial at the county 
court, at a distance, frequently, of thirty or 
forty miles, at an expense of 10/. or 202, 
to recover a debt of 50s. He said, that as 
credit was necessary to retail trade, it was 
most unjust there should not be the means 
of compelling payment of small debts in 
the country, whilst in large cities such was 
the case, but the system in them of a small- 
debt court had worked so well, that on 
the average of years 20,0001. were re- 
covered by it at Bath, and twice that sum 
was paid through fear of that tribunal. 
If it were inconvenient or impracticable to 
establish such courts in small towns, it 
might be expedient to invest Magistrates 
with a similar power to adjudicate as to 
small debts at special Petty Sessions, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the general Quarter 
Sessions. Such a power given to Magis- 
trates would not exceed any they now 
possessed, as in issuing process for non- 
payment of tithes, or for disputed wages 
between master and servant, and would be 
an improvement on the present plan if 
ouly as a temporary measure, till sone 
more effectual one could be devised. The 
petitioners stated, that they lost more by 
small debts than the total amount they 
annually paid to Government in taxation. 
The hon. member, therefore, hoped some 
remedy would be applied to this evil. 

Petition to be printed. 


Exrecrep Rior at Grascow.] Sir 
W. Rae asked the Lord Advocate whether 
he had received information that the people 
of Glasgow intended on the day fixed for 
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the coronation to make a display of phy- 
sical strength with the view of awing the 
House of Peers and inducing them to 
pass the Reform Bill? 

The Lord Advocate said, he understood 
that a procession was to take place in 
Glasgow, but not for the purpose stated 
by the hon. and learned Member. The 
local authorities would take measures to 
prevent any disturbance. 

Mr. Hume said, that there was no 
cause for alarm in the present case. He 
was sure the people would commit no 
illegal acts, and that they had no idea of 
intimidating the Legislature. He hoped 
Ministers would not attempt to interfere 
to prevent a display of public feeling on a 
subject of such general interest as the 
Reform Bill. 


Great Grimssy Exection.] Sir 
Georye Clerk said, that since he addressed 
the House yesterday, on the subject of the 
delay which had occurred in the return of 
the writ for the election of Members to 
serve for Great Grimsby, he had received 
a letter from the Sheriff of Lincoln, which 
completely exculpated him from all blame 
in the transaction, and showed that the 
delay, rested with the town-clerk of the 
borough. Under the circumstances, he 
felt it necessary to move, that so much of 
the order of the House should be dis- 
charged as required the attendance of the 
Sheriff of Lincolnshire at the Bar of the 
House.—Motion agreed to. 


Betcic Necortiations.] On the 
Motion that the House resolve itself into 
a Committee of the whole House on the 
Reform of Parliament (England) Bill, 

The Marquis of Chandos rose to ask if 
the Government had in their possession a 
copy of a letter addressed by the king of 
Belgium to the king of the French, re- 
quiring assistance in consequence of the 
Dutch having violated the armistice ; and 
if Government had a copy of this letter, 
he desired to know whether there would 
be any objection to lay it before the 
House? If this, however, were objected 
to, he begged to ask for a copy of the 
letter addressed to the English Govern- 
ment by the king of Belgium, upon the 
same occasion. 

Lord Althorp could not lay a copy of 
the letter to the king of the French before 
the House, as it was a document in which 
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If the noble Marquis wished for a copy of 
the letter to the English Government, he 
should wish the noble Marquis to give 
notice of a motion for its production. 

The Marquis of Chandos would make a 
motion to that effect on Saturday. 

Lord Stormont expressed his regret at 
the necessary absence of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, as he was 
desirous of asking him some questions. 
In his absence he would put them to the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, on a former occasion, stated, that 
the French troops had marched into Bel- 
gium at the request of King Leopold, and 
that as soon as the Dutch had repassed 
the frontiers of Belgium, the French 
troops would withdraw. He now asked 
whether Government had received any 
communication that the French troops 
were about to withdraw, or intended to 
withdraw? And if they did intend to 
withdraw, he desired to know how soon ? 
And if they did not intend to withdraw, 
he asked the noble Lord to state whether 
this Government would consider the French 
troops occupying the Belgian fortresses as 
the troops of the Conference or the troops 
of France alone? 

Lord Althorp regretted, that he could 
not give a distinct answer to the several 
questions of the noble Lord. Considering 
the important consequences that might 
ensue, the most prudent course he could 
take was to decline answering any of the 
noble Lord’s questions. 

Lord Stormont said, perhaps the noble 
Lord would not“decline stating whether 
the French troops intended to withdraw 
from Belgium ? 

Lord Althorp could not speak as to 
intentions, 

Lord Stormont asked if the Government 
had received official information of the 
intentions of the French. 

Lord Althorp declined to answer the 
question. 

Lord Stormont said, this was perfectly 
satisfactory to him. 


Stavery.] Mr. Burge wished to 
know whether the Government had taken 
pains to obtain full information on the 
subject before they sent out the order to 
emancipate the Crown Slaves; and 
whether they had adopted measures to 
provide for the future maintenance of 





officially this Government had no share. 


those Slaves who were to be emancipated 
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before these orders were despatched, or 
they might become chargeable to the 
several parishes in which they resided ; 
and the Islands were already so much 
burthened, that any additions ought to 
have been avoided. 

Lord Howick said, that before the orders 
were sent out to emancipate these slaves, 
the Government had sought the best in- 
formation on the subject; and these 
orders were not sent out till that informa- 
tion was fully considered. Besides this, 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman, that 
all the necessary precautions had been 
taken by the Government to provide for 
these slaves. He could not let this op- 
portunity pass without reading an ex- 
tract from a letter written by the Governor 
of Antigua. That letter stated, that during 
the five months since the crown slaves 
had been set at liberty, there had been no 
complaint of their conduct, not a single 
charge had been brought against any one 
before a Magistrate, none had made ap- 
plication for relief on account of poverty, 
but they were all industriously occupied 
in providing for themselves. That was 


the report made by the Governor of 


Antigua concerning 371 slaves who were 
suddenly emancipated. There were now 
to be emancipated only thirty-six in num- 
ber, and they were creoles, who were sup- 
ported at an annual expense of 4301., 
which would be saved. He asked the 
House whether there was any danger that 
these thirty-six creoles would create any 
embarrassment when the 371 negroes had 
occasioned none whatever? He wished 
to make some few observations with regard 
to the numbers and expenses of the creole 
slaves in the other Islands. In Jamaica 
there were 372 maintained at an annual 
expense of 1,700/.; in the Mauritius, there 
were 300 who cost about 4000/. per 
annum. Of course it was desirable this 
money should be saved, and he thought 
from what he had stated, he had shewn 
this could be done safely, and with a 
benefit to the parties themselves. They 
had received excellent accounts of the 
conduct of the crown slaves in the various 
colonies; some of them were good trades- 
men, and could maintain themselves and 
families well, and most of them had re- 
ceived some education. From all these 
facts, he thought, Government had pur- 
sued a proper and prudent course. 

Mr. Burge hoped, that the Government, 
before it adopted any decisive measures, 
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would have some communications with 
those who possessed the best means of 
information on the subject, and those who 
had the deepest interest in the welfare of 
the colonies. Hitherto, the crown slaves 
when they had become old and infirm, 
had been maintained at the expense of the 
Government, but by emancipating them, 
they must be otherwise provided for. He 
had not understood, that any measure had 
been taken to provide a fund for their 
relief, and the expense of maintaining 
them would be thrown upon the colonies. 

Lord Howick assured the hon. Member 
that there was no chance of these slaves 
becoming a burthen en the colonies, for 
there was a special provision made for their 
support, by the Collector of the Customs 
having been ordered to defray the ex- 
penses, 

Mr. Hume said, that the noble Lord 
had made a statement, the substance of 
which he had himself placed before the 
House about ten years ago, when he had 
clearly shown, that the mismanagement 
of the crown estates cost the public 
3,000/. or 4,0002. a year, and that those 
slaves, when emancipated, would provide 
for themselves. He was glad that the 
Government was at last convinced of this 
fact, and he hoped it would act upon the 
knowledge derived from its own servants. 
He offered the Ministers his best thanks 
for what they had done, and he hoped they 
would persevere in the same course they 
had now adopted, taking due precautions 
to observe how the general emancipation of 
the slaves in the crown colonies affected 
the other slave population of the islands. 


Parliamentary Reform. 


PARLIAMENTARY RerormM—BILi FoR 
EnGLanD — CoMMITTEE — TwENTY- 
rirri Day.] The Order of the Day 
read, and the House resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

Lord Althorp, in moving the fifteenth 
clause, said, that Ministers wished to take 
that opportunity of explaining their views 
as to voters in cities andcounties. Incon- 
sidering this measure they had felt consi- 
derable difficulty with respect to the vote 
which should be given to freeholders whose 
freeholds were situated within the limits 
of cities or borough towns. In some of 
these the freeholders voted for the coun- 
ties in which they were situated ; in others, 
for the borough only; and in some places, 
both for the borough and county. It was 
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reasonable and necessary, that they should 
have votes somewhere, and the question 
was, whether they should be allowed to 
vote for the city or the county. If they 
had decided in favour of allowing such 
individuals to vote for cities, then another 
question would arise-—namely, whether 
that right should be exercised on the 
same principle as it was exercised in 
counties, without any reference to resi- 
dence. If this were admitted, it would 
create a number of non-resident voters, 
contrary to the principle of the Bill, that 
principle being, to give the right of voting 
in boroughs only to individuals who were 
actually resident, while, on the other hand, 
the principle of voting for freehold pro- 
perty in counties, was against any restric- 
tion as to residence. T he principle which 
had all along been maintained, and which 
Ministers wished to carry into effect, was, 
to grant the right of voting in boroughs 
to inhabitant householders paying a cer- 
tain amount of rent; and they were also 
anxious to distinguish bond fide free- 
holders from those who were created for 
the purpose of assisting elections. Ba- 
lancing the evils which appeared on both 
sides, and looking particularly to that 
which was connected with non-resident- 
ship, Ministers conceived that, on the 
whole, it would be better to give to free- 
holders possessing freeholds within the 


limits of boroughs or cities, the right of 


voting for counties, instead of running the 
tisk of allowing non-residents to vote for 
boroughs. It was his intention, in order to 
prevent fictitious votes from being created 
hereafter, to propose (the rights at present 
possessed by individuals being preserved) 
that in future no annuitants should gain 
a vote for a less sum than 10. a year. 
The system of thus creating votes had not, 
generally speaking, prevailed much in 
England, but in some places there was 
no doubt that fictitious votes were thus 
created. Within all boroughs the pre- 
sent right of voting would be continued ; 
but he thought that, with respect to free- 
holders in such boroughs, the rule of resi- 
dence ought to be enforced. Having said 
thus much, he would now propose the 
fifteenth clause. 

It was read from the Chair as follows :-— 
“And be it further enacted, that for the 


purpose of electing a Knight or Knights of 


the Shire to serve in any future Parliament, 
for the East Riding of the county of York, 
the North Riding of the county of York, 
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and the several counties enumerated in the 
second column of the schedule H to the 
Act annexed, shall respectively include the 
several cities and towns, being counties of 
themselves,mentionedin conjunction there- 
with, and named in the first column of the 
said schedule H; and that, for the like 
purpose, the county of Glocester shall in- 
clude that part of Bristol which is situate 
on the Gloucestershire side of the river 
Avon; and the county of Somerset shall 
include that part of Bristol which is situate 
on the Somersetshire side of the said river 
Avon.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he had given 
every attention to the explanation of the 
noble Lord, but he had not obtained a 
clear idea of his intentions. Was he to 
understand that all 40s. freeholders whose 
right of voting was derived from property 
lying in places which were counties in 
themselves, were to have their votes con- 
ferred by the condition of residence ? 

Lord Althorp said, that he meant first 
to state, that he had proposed the clause 
merely as it stood, and secondly, in order 
to meet certain objections respecting it, 
it was his intention to propose separate 
and distinct clauses, applicable to counties 
at large, and to protect the rights of this 
particular class as the rights of freemen 
were protected. The condition of resi- 
dence applied to boroughs only. 

Colonel] Davies rose to state the grounds 
of the amendments he meant to propose 
upon this part of his noble friend’s arrange- 
ment, and the nature of those amendments. 
He rejoiced at the abolition of nominal 
freeholders, and he should endeavour to 
make the principle involved in that more 
complete. His object was, that all free- 
holders in cities and boroughs should have 
the right of voting in those places, and not 
for the counties. He had hitherto ab- 
stained from expressing his opinion upon 
any of the objectionable parts of the Bill, 
and from joining in those debates which 
had consumed so much of the time of the 
House. He had even given votes which 
he felt in his conscience were not in con- 
formity with the principles advanced by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, rather than ap- 
pear to do any thing which could be con- 
sidered hostile to the measure. But the 
time was now come when he felt it his 
duty to speak out, and as the friend of 
the principle of Reform, and of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he told them, that 
although the measure contained much that 
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gave satisfaction to the country, yet it also 
contained that which was daily spreading 
discontent. So friendly was he to the 
measure, that he had hitherto, almost in- 
variably, and most cautiously, abstained 
from taking any part in those protracted 
debates to which it had given rise ; but if 
he could show, that in many points the 
Bill was inefficient as a remedial measure, 
and he could point out different provisions 
in it which conflicted with each other—if 
he could prove, that the machinery of the 
Bill was defective, and could not operate 
well—then he thought that his noble 
friend, if he would not agree to the amend- 
ments which he wished to propose, ought 
at least to adopt some amendments for the 
purpose of making the Bill effectual. He 
regretted that ministers had not, during 
the recess which was occasioned by the 
late dissolution of Parliament, applied 
themselves more anxiously to the improve- 
ment of the Bill, and endeavoured to re- 
move from it those anomalies by which it 
was disfigured. He admitted, that there 
were many beneficial provisions in the 
Bill, but they were mixed up with so much 


‘““baser matter’? as to be rendered com- | 


paratively useless. The object he con- 
templated in the proposition of which he 
had given notice was twofold; first, to 
exclude county freeholders from voting in 
boroughs and towns; and, on the other 
hand, to confine boroughs and towns to 
their own inhabitants, and not suffer 


{Ave. 17} 





them to overwhelm the counties, and return | 


both theirown Members and those for the 
county. By one of the provisions of the 
Bill, freemen were entitled to vote, provided 
they lived within seven miles of the place 
of election. It appeared to him, therefore, 
that the 10/. householders should also be 
restricted to the same distance. The 
twenty-fifth clause enacted that any bo- 


rough entitled to send Members, must have | 
| sentation a circle fourteen miles in diameter, 


300 101. houses, and where there were not 
that number, the Commissioners were em- 


powered, or rather compelled—it was not | 
left to their discretion—to take in additional | 


parishes to an extent of seven miles round 
the place. 


They were not left at liberty | 


to take in any part of the adjoining pa- | 
rishes which might supply the necessary | 


number of voters, but they were com- 
pelled to take in the whole extent of seven 
miles round the borough. Now, he knew 


that there were many places which would 
not supply 300 102. houses within the sur- 
rounding seven miles, 


He could quote 


| ber of constituents @ 
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twenty instances in which no constituency 
could be formed according to the present 
provisions of the Bill; but he would only 
detain the House by mentioning two. In 
the case of East Grinstead, the papers be- 
fore the House gave a return of forty four 
10/7. houses, so that the Commissioners 
would have to go into the neighbouring 
parishes to seek the great mass of the con- 
stituency. But he would undertake to 
say, that they would not find 300 101. 
houses within twenty miles of East Grin- 
stead. Another case which he should 
name was that of Northallerton, where, to 
make up the required number, they must 
go sixteen miles. But even then, when 
they had found the houses, it by no means 
followed that they would obtain 300 voters. 
The Bill did not require, that there should 


| be 300 persons, but houses, counting- 


houses, and warehouses, in conjunction 
with land, of the annual value of 102. 
Now, many of these might be empty, and 
others inhabited by females; and as the 
list was to be taken of houses, counting- 
houses, and warehouses, separately, one 
of each might be in the possession of one 
person, and the number of voters would 
consequently be only one-third. If these 
difficulties were found in the English bo- 
roughs, what must be the case in Wales? 
In Anglesey there were only 210 101, 
houses; in Cardigan, 260; and in Radnor, 
127. To make up the necessary consti- 
tuency they would be obliged to go to the 
utmost limits of the counties. What then 
became of his noble friend’s doctrine of 
non-residence, or where were they to find 
voters for the respective counties so cir- 
cumstanced ? In Cornwall there were, he 
believed, eight boroughs left by the Bill, 
and to make constituencies in no less than 
six of these it would be necessary to take 
in the adjoining parishes, so that each of 
them would take from the county Repre- 


the Commissioners being, as he had said, 
left without any discretion, and compelled 
to take in that extent. But in the case 
of their not being able to find 300 
10/. houses within the circle of seven 
miles, what were they then todo? Were 
they to return, thatthe required number of 
voters could not be found, and then were 
such places to go unrepresented, or return 
a Member with less than the required num- 
So much for the 
smaller boroughs, but when they came to 
the larger, they would find their diffi- 
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culties increased in another way, particu- 
larly when the borough constituencies were 
large, and the counties divided. What 
would be the effect of such a state of 
things in the county of Warwick, if Bir- 
mingham was included in one division of 
that county? Why, Birmingham had 
2,000 freeholders of its own, and would 
therefore, of course, command the return 
of at least one county Member. In Leeds 
there were 1,700 freeholders, a number | 
sufficient to command the return for one | 
of the Ridings of Yorkshire. There were | 
other parts of the Bill which it appeared | 
to him impossible that the House should | 
pass as they stood, and upon which he | 
should certainly feel it his duty to move 

amendments. Even if the machinery of 
the Bill provided constituencies for the 

places to which it allotted Members, he | 
still contended, that it would do so by the | 
most inconvenient and objectionable means. | 
The Billas it stood said, that if there were | 
not 10/. householders enough in the towns, 
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operation of some capricious rule in which 
they could recognize neither utility nor 
necessity. A man, for example, might be 
living in a country town most respectably, 
and yet in a house of a less value than 10/. 
a-year, taken in conjunction with land 
worth 200/. or 3002. a-year. The Com- 
missioners might refuse to annex the land 
to the house if they thought proper, and 
such a person would have no vote for the 
town; while, at the same time, if his land 
stood within the precincts of the borough, 
he would be deprived of that vote for the 
county which he before possessed. In this 
situation he might very probably cast his 
eyes round and see his own labourer, or 
persons in his employment, placed in the 
possession of that privilege which had been 
taken from him, because they lived ina 
house paying a few pounds more rent. 
Another case was to be found in the 
operation of the sixteenth clause. To 
enable a leaseholder to vote for the county, 
he must hold a lease for seven years, at a 


they must be taken from the counties, and | rent of 50/. a-year, while a 102. tenant-at- 
the deficiency in the counties so created | will would have a vote for a borough; so 
must be made up from the freeholders in | that there might be a bond fide resident 


the towns. Thus, on the one hand, they 
would take the farmer to choose Repre- | 
sentatives for a commercial or manufac- 

turing population, and, on the other, they | 
would send the weaver, or the gun-maker, | 
or the sailor from Liverpool, who believed | 
their interests to depend upon a repeal of | 
the Corn-laws, to elect a Member for | 
those who thought they could only be pro- | 
tected from ruin by further restrictions, 

He would confidently ask the House and | 
the country, whether it would not be more 
rational, and more consistent with the fair 
Representation of all interests, to let the 
freeholders in towns vote for those towns, 
and leave the county Members to be elect- 
ed by the country residents? ‘These were 
the principal objections which he saw to 
the Bill; but there were many others of 
a minor importance, but which did not 
the less excite dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent. Amongst these were the inequali- 
ties with which the elective privilege would 
be distributed to some individuals, and 
taken away from others. He could assure 
the noble Lord, that if these inequalities 
were not removed the country would not 
be satisfied. Men who had long been in 
the honest exercise of that privilege saw it 
suddenly wrested from them, and given to 
their next neighbour, who had never before 
possessed it, and all this was caused by the 








householder, a farmer who rented a farm, 
holding it at will, of the annual value of 
500/., but being outside the boundary 
prescribed by the Commissioners, such 
person could have no vote, while his 
neighbour, holding a house only of 10/. 
annual value, if it happened to be within 
the boundary, would have that privilege. 
Was it to be supposed that the people 
would be contented with the Bill when 
they saw it produce these effects ? Was it 
necessary to the principle of Reform that 
men should be so deprived of their rights, 
or that these subjects of discontent and 


jealousy should be cast amongst them ? 


What he meant to propose as a remedy 
for this was, to allow freeholders to vote 
for the boroughs where their property was 
situated, and to give, in small towns, 51. 
householders, whether resident or not, the 
right of voting. It was well known, that 
such a qualification would bring as re- 
spectable and intelligent men into the 
constituency in those places as 20/. in 
large and populous towns. ‘The non- 
resident freeholders would, undoubtedly, 
be few, from the fact of the greater portion 
of persons holding such freeholds, gene- 
rally having business in the various places 
in which they were situated. In all prob- 
ability, too, that would in most cases 
give a sufficient number of voters, without 
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breaking in upon the counties to procure 
them. He also meant to propose, that in 
case the joint operation of the admission 
of 10/. householders, of freeholders, and 
of 51. householders should not create a 
sufficient constituency in any borough, then 
the Commission should have the power 
to add what parts of parishes they might 
think proper within the surrounding seven 
miles, so as to touch upon the county 
constituency as tenderly as_ possible. 
These were improvements which he thought 
indispensable to the Bill to make it ac- 
ceptable or beneficial to the country. It 
had been his most anxious wish to have 
given a silent vote in favour of all its 
clauses if he could have reconciled it to 
his conscience to do so. He was told by 
his friends not to offer amendments which 
would cause delay. It was said, ‘Oh, 
never mind amendments now; let them 
be made after.” But he wished to ask 
whether they were so sure that they should 
have another opportunity of making them 
if the present opportunity were neglected? 
They must not forget, that the Bill would 
have to go through another House before 
it came back there. And there were ru- 
mours that in certain quarters the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was opposed, and that an 
opportunity would gladly be taken to get 
rid of it altogether. The question was, 
then, should they, by sending up a bad 
and imperfect measure, give the opponents 
of Reform an excuse for rejecting that 
question altogether? One of the great 
recommendations of the Bill had been, 
that it was to be a permanent and final 
settlement of the question. But if they 
were not to make it as complete as they 
could, by endeavouring to remedy its palp- 
able defects, what would become of the 
recommendation derived from its presumed 
permanency ? Let them remember, that 
they might not again have the same op- 
portunity of rendering it perfect. If this 
Bill were found by the people not to work 
well, and he contended that as it now 
stood it could not work well—then it 
must be expected that the people would 
have different feelings on the question. 
They would believe that they had been 
betrayed by those in whom they confided, 
and, after sending different men to that 
House, would not be satisfied with the 
extent of change which they were now 
contented to receive. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving that clause fifteen be 
rejected, 
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Lord Althorp fully concurred with his 
hon. friend, that it was the duty of the 
House to send this Bill up to the other 
House of Parliament in as perfect and 
unobjectionable a shape as possible; and he 
agreed with him, therefore, in saying, that 
it was of the utmost importance that 
amendments proposed in the Bill should 
be fully discussed. It would be vain to 
say that Government had not heard, in 
the discussions which had hitherto taken 
place, much that was very important, and 
it would be in vain to deny, that they had 
profited by it. If, however, the objections 
of his hon. friend to the Bill were as strong 
and as numerous as he declared them to 
be, it was quite obvious, that the amend- 
ments suggested by him would not remove 
those objections. He would, however, 
proceed to notice some of the objections 
of his hon. friend. His hon. friend’s first 
objection regarded the enactments of the 
Bill with respect to residence. His hon. 
friend complained that they were depriving 
some who now possessed votes, of their 
franchise, on account of non-residence, 
while, at the same time, they conferred 
votes on householders, without making 
residence a qualification. But the house- 
holder, the occupier of a house, must, 
under the very words of the Act, be resident. 
The occupier of a warehouse could not 
always be resident, but then he would 
never be very far distant; and the reason 
of this regulation was, that it had been 
found that, in large towns, persons of the 
greatest substance resided in villas, in the 
vicinity of the town. With regard to what 
his hon. friend had said of the distance 
they would have to go for a constituency, 
he was pretty well satisfied, from all the 
inquiries which had been made, that there 
would not be many instances in which it 
would be necessary to go so far as seven 
miles in order to get a full constituency, 
This, the House would see, was very dif- 
ferent from the great distances from which 
the out-voting freemen were now brought. 
If his hon. friend thought,{that the distance 
of seven miles was either too far, or not 
far enough, let his hon. friend bring for- 
ward his views on that subject, when the 
clause respecting non-resident freemen 
came under discussion. ‘The Government 


had been convinced that there must be 
some limit prescribed, in order to guard 
against the evils which now resulted from 
the right of voting vested in non-resident 
freemen. 


His hon. friend had said, that, 
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in many places, it would be difficult to get 
a constituency of 300, He thought his 
hon. friend was much mistaken upon this 
point; but, it must be recollected, that 
the Bill did not say, that there must 
necessarily be that constituency. The 
Bill only endeavoured to procure that 
constituency, where it did not at present 
exist. His hon. friend had remarked upon 
the great hardship a tenant-at-will, with 
5001. a-year would sustain, if his property 
was just outside the line of a borough dis- 
trict, while a tenant within that line, with 
only a 10/. house, had a vote; but what 
was the case at present? Did not the 
man with a lease for ninety-nine years,close 
toa scot and lot borough, see his neigh- 
bour or workman vote for that borough, 


while he wasexcluded fromit. Instead of 


creating hardships on those not included 
in borough districts, it conferred a benefit, 
by giving seven years leaseholders a vote 
for the county, which they did not possess 
at present. ‘The great inconsistency, as 
his hon. friend called it, of the Bill, was, 
that by throwing the districts into the 
boroughs, and the borough freeholders 
into the counties, it swamped the boroughs 
in the districts, and the county freeholders 
in the borough freeholders. His hon. 
friend, however, had not attempted to shew 
how these consequences would result from 
the Bill, and he could not perceive how it 
could possibly produce any such effects. 
His hon. friend wished to get rid of this in- 
consistency, as he called it, by enacting 
that the freeholders in boroughs should vote 
at the election of Members for such bo- 
roughs, and not at the election of the Mem- 
bers for the county in which the borough was 
situated. There certainly might be cases 
where the voters in an adjacent district 
were more numerous than the voters in a 
borough, but the case could not be of fre- 
quent occurrence. In Birmingham, at 
present, a freeholder in the town had a 
vote for the county of Warwick, but after 
the Bill should have been passed, he would 
only have a vote for the newly-erected 
borough. He thought, however, that it 
would be most dangerous to admit the free- 
holders of small boroughs to vote at the 
election of the Members for the boroughs, 
By such an arrangement, they would 
enable any man who possessed large free- 
hold property in a borough, to convert 
such borough into a nomination-borough. 
If, too, the constituency of some of the 
boroughs would be as small under the 
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Bill as his hon. friend had wished to make 
out, then, if a man had freehold property 
in one of these boroughs to the amount 
only of 3002. a-year, and chose to grant 
40s. leases for lives, which would be free- 
holds, he would obtain a command over 
150 votes, which, according to his hon. 
friend, would be the majority in some of 
the boroughs. He thought the arrange- 
ments of the Bill much more desirable 
than the suggestions of his hon, friend. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the noble 
Lord, following the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman, had gone into questions not im- 
mediately before the Committee. He con- 
curred generally in the doctrines laid down 
by the gallant Officer, for he believed it 
would tend to simplify the Bill, if a per- 
son’s right of voting was restricted to the 
district in which he resided. The 15th 
clause, which included towns and cities 
that were counties of themselves within the 
adjoining counties, for the purposeof county 
elections, was the subject now before the 
House, and to that he proposed to confine 
himself. He must, however, in the first 
place, thank the noble Lord for his free, 
though somewhat tardy, acknowledgment, 
that the discussions which had been raised 
on the Opposition side of the House, had, 
instead of producing unnecessary and use- 
less delay, furnished the Ministers with 
many important improvements in the Bill. 
This candid and honourable acknowledg- 
ment of the noble Lord, was his (Sir Robert 
Peel’s) answer to Common-councilmen and 
Political Unions, who threatened them 
with the application of external force for 
the expediting their proceedings. 

Lord Althorp said, across the Table, 
that he for one had never charged the 
other side of the House with interposing 
needless delay. 

Sir Robert Peel was happy to hear the 
noble Lord again so candidly allow, that 
the object of those who had opposed the 
Reform Bill was, to make it as perfect as 
it could berendered. The practical proof 
that the noble Lord was right, was fur- 
nished by the fact, that because the 
House had accidentally proceeded faster 
than usual with the Bill for one or two 
days, the Government found it necessary 
to postpone a most important clause, 
because it had not been amended in 
conformity with the suggestions of that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. He 
would, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, make some observations upen the 
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clause now proposed for their adoption. ; distance beyond it, but the connexion of 
There were, in all, nineteen corporate towns | the freeholders was generally a town con- 


in England, and these, with the exception 
of the county of the city of Bristol— 
which was dealt with specially — were 
enumerated in schedule H, annexed to 
this Bill. He wished that every Gentle- 
man would take the trouble to peruse a 
treatise, of singular ability and research, 
on the subject of towns and cities which 
are counties in themselves, written by 
Mr. Corbet. All the facts relating to 
the history of those towns, and all the 
constitutional learning bearing upon those 
facts, would be found stated, with great 
learning and clearness, in this treatise. 
In ten out of these nineteen corporate 
towns, the freeholders had no right to vote, 
either for the county of the town, or, if he 
might be allowed to use the expression, 
for the parent county. These ten corpo- 
rate towns were Carmarthen, Chester, 
Coventry, Exeter, Gloucester, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, Lincoln, London, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and Worcester. In four of 
them—namely, in Canterbury, Poole, 
Southampton, and the Ainsty of York— 
the freeholders had the right to vote for 
the parent county. In five of them— 
namely, Bristol, Haverford-west, Lichfield, 
Norwich, and Nottingham—the freehold- 
ers had a right to vote for the city, in 
conjunction with the burgesses. Now, 
although these anomalies existed at pre- 
sent in the rights of freeholders in these 
corporate towns, yet he did think, when 
they were overturning the ancient fabric of 
Representation, and constructing a new 
one, that it would have been much better, 
and much more in conformity with the 
general principles of the Constitution, 
to have given to the freeholders of such 
places the right of voting for the county 
of the city, rather than making them vote 
for the parent county. These places were, 
for municipal purposes, completely sepa- 
rated from the county surrounding them, 
and were, to all intents and purposes, 
counties of themselves. They, in general, 
had their own Sheriffs, to whom the writ 
was addressed. He did not, of course, 
object to the parties now having a right to 
vote retaining their right, but to the 
mode in which it was proposed to confer 
that right on them. The circumstances 
of the different corporate counties might 
vary; in some places their limits were 
confined to the place where the town 
stood ; in others they extended to some 





nexion. This was particularly the case 
in those five counties in which the free- 
holders had hitherto possessed the right 
of voting for the city or town. Why 
were such persons to be turned over to the 
parent county? In Staffordshire, for in- 
stance, the greater part of the bond fide 
freeholders of Lichfield would be trans- 
ferred from that city, wherein they had at 
present votes, to the county constituency 
for that division of the county to which 
Lichfield would belong. A weaver of Not- 
tingham, with a 40s. freehold, would have 
a vote, and it was admitted on all sides, 
that he ought not to be deprived of his 
right; but surely it would be a much more 
desirable arrangement, to allow him to 
exercise that right for the place where he 
resided, and in which all his interests 
and connexions were centered, than to 
transfer him to the parent county, with 
which he had nothing whatever to do. 
And to what class of freeholders would 
this change be most prejudicial? Why, 
to the very lowest—to that class which was 
least able to bear expense. A 40s. free- 
holder was to have no vote for the town in 
which his freehold was situate, but was to 
be put to the expense of travelling thirty 
or forty miles to give his vote, even though 
an election for his own town might be going 
on at his door. Such an arrangement was 
injurious to the small freeholder, and also 
to the character of the county affected. It 
would not be said, that these counties of 
cities and towns were not strictly coun- 
ties; for so strongly had the House felt 
them to be so, that when Mr. Fleming 
was Sheriff of Hampshire, it held, that he 
was not disqualified to sit for Southamp- 
ton, which was the county of a city. 
That in itself, perhaps, was sufficient proof 
that the corporate counties were, in the eye 
of the Constitution and the law, bond fide 
counties; and, in support of that posi- 
tion, he would quote the authority of Mr. 
Prynne, who stated, that the town and 
county of Bristol elected two Represent- 
atives, who were as well knights of the 
shire as burgesses of that city. Even at 
the early period when the charter was 
granted to Bristol, forming it into a county, 
this was felt to be the case. In that 
charter it was expressly provided, that the 
city of Bristol should not be burthened 
with the support of more than two Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and likewise, that 
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these two Members should be considered 
as representing both the county of the 
city and the city. In those days the 
appetite for Representation was not quite 
so strong as at present; and the city of 
Bristol apprehended, that, on its being 
made the county of a city it might be 
called upon to return four Members— 
two for the city, and two on account 
of its new distinction. He apprehended, 
that the suggestion he was now making 
would be no infraction upon the principle 
of the Bill, and, on general principles, he 
was convinced that the arrangement he 
proposed would be a strong guard against 
those abuses which would result from this 
part of the Bill, as it now stood. He 
thought, that the freeholders of the county 
of a city should be allowed to vote at 
elections for the city, in conjunction with 
the householders, and the freemen who 
were allowed to vote under the Bill. He 
was sure that great abuses would result 
from the present arrangement, which sent 
the freeholder of a town to vote for the 
parent county instead of the town. If a 
man attached a piece of ground, ever so 
small, to his warehouse—a garden, for in- 
stance—he would thus acquire a right to 
vote forthe county. This facility of creat- 
ing a double right of voting was pregnant 
with abuse, and he had no doubt, that Bir- 
mingham and Coventry would find means 
to return the county Members, as well as 
the Members for the town. The noble Lord 
said, that he would prevent any such effect, 
by adopting the system in force with respect 
to freeholders in Ireland, and require a 
104. qualification. That was an important 
alteration in the Bill, and afforded another 
proof, if proof were wanting, of the utility 
of suggestions made, and discussions 
raised, by this side of the House. It 
should be recollected, that in the first in- 
stance the principle of the Bill, as stated 
by those who had brought it forward, was 
to confine the right of voting in towns to re- 
sident voters. In fact, non-resident voters 
were altogether excluded in the first 
draft of the Bill. An important alter- 
ation had, however, been subsequently 
made in this portion of the Bill—an alter- 
ation, of which he entirely approved, but 
which, at the same time, it could not be 
denied, was a complete departure from the 
original principle of the Bill: that alter- 
ation, consisted in making the possession 
of counting-houses and warehouses con- 
fer the right of voting in towns, and by 
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means of such an alteration, the right of 
voting was given to 3,000 or 4,000 non- 
resident voters in Manchester alone. He 
thought that his Majesty’s Ministers did 
wisely, in admitting such persons to the 
right of voting in towns; but when they 
did so, why would they not admit free- 
holders also? He was of opinion, that it 
would greatly simplify the Bill, if the 
general principle should be adopted, to 
confine the right of voting accruing from 
the possession of property, to the district 
in which that property was situated. Let 
the freeholder whose freehold is in Lich- 
field or in Newcastle, vote for the member 
for Lichfield or Newcastle, and not for the 
member for Staffordshire or Northumber- 
land. 

The Attorney General said, that the 
right hon. Baronet had taken another op- 
portunity, to attack the general principles 
of the Bill, and at the same time to claim 
for its opponents the honour of amending 
its provisions. But it should be borne in 
mind, that this Motion was brought for- 
ward by a warm friend of the Bill, by 
one whose anxiety for its complete perfec- 
tion led him, perhaps, to view too mi- 
nutely its supposed defects. His hon. 
and gallant friend, not sufficiently con- 
sidering that no human measure could be 
faultless, had brooded over the blunders 
he thought he detected, and strained his 
ingenuity to devise means for removing 
them, till both the extent of evil, and the 
virtue of the remedy, assumed a most ex- 
aggerated character. He would admit, 
that, generally speaking, the habit of severe 
scrutiny was one of the most useful quali- 
fications for a Member of Parliament; 
yet he thought, that in the present in- 
stance it ought to be sparingly applied ; 
and he hoped to convince his hon. and 
gallant friend, that his amendment could 
not produce any advantageous result. 
Before he should allude to the arguments, 
he could not avoid noticing a topic to which 
the right hon. Baronet had adverted, and 
which had been a subject of considerable 
triumph with the opponents of the Bill for 
some nights past. Because a clause had 
been postponed on a former evening, in 
consequence of the rapidity with which the 
Bill was going through the House, his 
Majesty’s Ministers were reproached with 
delay ; this admission of his was, to re- 
lieve their opponents from that charge. 
Now the fact was, that this amended clause 
was ready written and prepared some days 
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previously, and it was only owing to the 
indisposition of the noble Lord who was to 
bring the clause forward, and whose 
papers, in consequence, were not in the 
House, that he (the Attorney General), 
somewhat surprised by the rapid rate at 
which they travelled through Wales, had 
been obliged to make that momentary 
apology for the postponement of the 
clause, of which so great a handle had 
since been made by hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House. He hoped, 
after this explanation, to hear no more on 
that subject from the other opponents of 
the Bill; he was confident that he should 
not from the right hon. Baronet. The 
question on the present occasion was, 
whether the freeholders in corporate towns 
should have the right of voting in those 
towns, as the right hon. Baronet contended 
that they should; or should have the right 
of voting at the elections for the counties 
in which such towns were situate, as was 
provided by the Bill. In discussing it 
there could be no necessity for entering 
into the other objections which the inge- 
nuity of Gentlemen opposite suggested. 
There were nineteen places which were 
counties in themselves, and in which this 
principle of Representation was called 
into action. In some of those counties 
and cities there was a rural population. 
Coventry and Lincoln, for instance, had 
four parishes purely agricultural, and he 
asked, whether it was not more proper 
that the freeholders in those agricultural 
parishes should vote for the county Mem- 
ber, rather than for the Representative of 
thetown? The right hon. Baronet thought 
this portion of the population had more 
the character of town voters than of county 
voters ; but on that point he was at issue 
with the right hon. Baronet. He would 
assert, that the agricultural population in 
the neighbourhood of those towns, though 
resident within the actual legal limits of 
the town, being employed in the culture 
of the fields, and bringing their produce 
weekly to the markets of the town, was 
much more in accordance with the interests 
of the population of the county at large, 
than with the interests ofthe freemen,trades- 
men, and artisans of this city. This dis- 
similarity of character, and this absence of 
all sympathy and connection with the 
town voters, was a reason why this part 
of the population, at all events, should vote 
for the counties, and not for the towns, 
The natural arrangement, he contended, 
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was, to keep one class for the town con- 
stituency, and the other for the county 
constituency. The Bill as it stood secured 
the Representation of property in the 
counties, and the Representation of per- 
sons in the towns. That was the object 
and the principle of the Bill, and it was 
upon such grounds that he would contend, 
that the agricultural population in the 
neighbourhood of corporat. cities and 
boroughs ought to vote only at the election 
of Members for the county. The acci- 
dental circumstance that population hap- 
pened to be within the jurisdiction of the 
city or borough, made no difference in. 
the application of the principle. There 
was no doubt that several of those 
towns exercised completely the rights 
of counties in themselves, as regarded the 
election of Sheriffs and of other offi- 
cers; but it should be borne in mind, that 
there were various Acts of Parliament which 
restricted their jurisdiction. The danger, 
he thought, of the freeholders abusing 
the right of the elective franchise in such 
cases, for instance, as Nottingham and 
Lichfield, was much lessened by sending 
them to the larger constituency in the 
county, instead of retaining them in the 
smaller constituency in the towns. If 
prescription and usage—-of which so much 
was said—was to have any weight in this 
case, the freeholders in counties corporate 
did, in general, vote for the county at large 
under the existing law, and that, without 
complaint or suspicion. He had never 
heard, for instance, that the freeholders 
in Canterbury did not properly exercise 
the right of voting for the county of Kent, 
or those of Poole for the county of Dorset. 
He could state, from his own knowledge, 
that the multiplication of freeholds had 
taken place in the town of Nottingham : 
some of the neighbouring gentry being 
opposed to the town’s-people, bought free- 
holds for their tenantry within the town, 
to overpower the town voters. The town’s- 
people, to counteract their manceuvre, 
created freeholds. Such an evil was 
provided against by this clause, which 
took away the object for which such free- 
holds were at present created in towns 

If the objection of his hon. and gallant 
friend should appear to the House to be 
a valid one, and if his Motion should be 
assented to, its effect, in the case of Not- 
tingham, would be, to disfranchise in part 
a great number of the householders there, 
not being 10/. householders, who other- 
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wise, as freeholders, would have votes at 
the election for the county. He men- 
tioned Nottingham, both because he was 
best acquainted with it, and because no 
other place was so much affected by the 
clause. But he had heard of no dissatis- 
faction from that quarter. The system of 
annuitants had been alluded to, and this 
abuse proved how much better it was, that 
the freeholders in counties corporate should 
vote for the county at large, where the 
constituency was necessarily large, than 
for the town, in which those annuitants 
might be able to overpower the rest of the 
constituency. Under this Bill, property 
would be represented in the counties, and 
persons in the towns. According to the 
alteration now proposed, however, if a man 
occupied, as a leaseholder, a 10/. house, 
the property of another, and had also a 
much larger freehold estate in the same 
town, his person would be represented, in- 
asmuch as he might vote for the town 
Member; but his property would not be 
represented, as he would be deprived of 
the right of voting out of his freehold. 
In the town of Lichfield it had often been 
asserted, that there were 240 annuitants 
having the right to vote at elections, 
and exercising a considerable influence 
over the elections, but having no in- 
terest in common with the town. That 
a change in the existing system on 
this point was absolutely necessary— 
was quite inevitable—he thought could 
not be denied, and it appeared to him, 
that this was the best mode of effecting 
that change. He was ready to maintain, 
that the principle of the Bill was, to 
confer the right of voting on resident 
voters in towns, and that the giving that 
right to the proprietors of counting-houses 
and warehouses was no deviation from 
that principle. The owners of such pro- 
perty might, to be sure, live seven or 
eight miles from the town in which it was 
situated ; but then they made their daily 
visits to the town, their capital was 
employed in it, its interests were of 
the greatest importance to them, and the 
mere circumstance of their not sleeping 
there did not bring them under the class 
of non-residents. When they spoke of 


residence as regarded voters, they did not 
mean that kind of residence which gave a 
right to a settlement, but that species of 
residence which consisted in daily com- 
munication, commerce, and occupation 
in the town in which the right of voting 
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was to be exercised. Such a residence 
as that would not exist in the instance of 
the owners of freeholds, for they would 
probably only call occasionally for their 
rents, and they would be in no way identi- 
fied with the trading and commercial in- 
terests of the town where they might have 
a vote. In conclusion he would say, that 
there was something in the way in which 
the Bill had been prepared, that ought to 
give it credit with the real friends of Re- 
form. It had been prepared by those who, 
sincerely attached to the great principle, 
were anxious to build up as excellent a 
system of Representation as possible, who 
were anxious to take counsel from all who 
felt its importance, and had already adopt- 
ed numerous suggestions from them. He 
appealed to every real reformer, whether 
it was not better to sacrifice his own 
doubts and scruples, however ingeniously 
they might be enforced, than to endanger 
the success of the measure, by giving a 
momentary triumph to the enemy, or even 
to retard its progress, by endless discus- 
sions on minor points. But if individual 
Members could not be persuaded to this 
course, he was convinced that the House 
would see that it was the best, and in 
every case of mere doubt, the principle of 
Reform itself ought to turn the scale in 
favour of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Colonel Sibthorp rose to ask a question 
of the noble Lord, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He wished to know how the 
measure would operate with respect to the 
county rates? The inhabitants of counties 
corporate were compelled to pay particular 
rates, distinct from the county rates, and 
were absolved from contributing to the 
county rates. Now, he wished to know, 
whether those who held freeholds in coun- 
ties corporate would be obliged to pay the 
rates in those counties of cities, and also 
the general county rate? or would a man 
be entitled to vote for the county, and be 
exempt from contributing to the county 
rate? He also wished to ask what was 
meant by residence? He had a house in 
Lincoln; but if his duties in that House 
obliged him to reside nine or ten months 
of the year in London, he begged to ask, 
whether he should be disfranchised as a 
non-resident, or favoured as much as an 
owner of a country-house or warehouse, 
and permitted to vote? He really put 
those questions with a desire to obtain 
information, as the Bill had been so much 
altered, and had become so complicated, 
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that he found a greater difficulty than ever 
inanatomising it,or knowing what it meant. 

Mr. Croker wished to know, whether 
the Commissioners who would beappointed 
by the Bill would not have a power over 
these corporate boroughs and cities with 
regard to settling their limits. In Lich- 
field and Coventry, where there was a 
large rural population, he apprehended 
that those Commissioners would have the 
power of restricting the borough population 
within its natural limits. If that should 
be the case, the limits set up by them 
would throw the whole rural population 
into the county, and the whole of the argu- 
ments which had been this evening urged 
on this subject, would fall to the ground. 

Lord Althorp said, that in his view of 
the case, these Commissioners would cer- 
tainly have the power of deciding the ex- 
tent of those corporate counties, as well as 
of other boroughs. As to the question 
which had been asked by the gallant mem- 
ber for Lincoln, he did not well under- 
stand to what that hon. Member alluded. 
This Bill was not to settle who were, or 
who were not to pay county rates. It said 
nothing about them. All that it did was, 
to settle the election of Members of Parlia- 
ment, and it had nothing to do with rates, 

Colonel Stbthorp wished to know what 
constituted residence according to this 
Bill ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the case which 
the hon. Member had given of himself, he 
(Lord Althorp) looked upon as a case of 
residence in Lincoln. The hon. Member, 
though he might be several months absent 
from Lincoln, kept a house and an estab- 
lishment there. If he shut up his house, 
and removed his establishment, then he 
would become a non-resident in the sense 
of the Biil. 

Mr. John T. Hope was surprised to find 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
standing up as a champion for the preserv- 
ation of ancient usages. He could see no 
reason why the regulations should be dif- 
ferent in counties at large, and in counties 
of cities. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man alluded to the freeholders in counties 
of cities, who, he said, had no connection 
with the town ; but surely, if they had no 
connection with the town, they had as 
little connection with the county. The 
learned Gentleman had also remarked, 
that it would be a case of great hardship 
in such 102. householders as might be 
entitled to vote for the towns, to be ex- 
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cluded, because they were freeholders, 
from voting for the county. Now, he saw 
no hardship in preventing a certain de- 
scription of persons from having votes for 
two places. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (the Attorney General) summed up 
his argument by saying, that if any doubt 
was entertained, the principle of the mea- 
sure ought to turn the balance, and that 
the House would do well to adhere to the 
Bill, as the Polar star and beacon that 
should guide its course. He must, how- 
ever, confess, that he could see nothing so 
perfect, so unalterable, or so final, in the 
Bill, as should induce him to adopt it as 
the standard by which he should form his 
judgment on any of its provisions, 

Sir Edward Sugdensaid,he thought it ne- 
cessary to point out the extraordinary con- 
tradiction that appeared to exist between 
the fifteenth and eighteenth clauses of the 
Bill. By the provisions of the latter clause, 
those freeholders who had the right of 
voting for counties would lose that right, 
if a tenant occupying that freehold had 
the right of voting for any city or town. 

Lord Althorp begged for a moment to 
interrupt the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had called his attention before to the 
eighteenth clause, and he paid _parti- 
cular attention to his observations. He 
certainly thought it was an anomaly that 
a person should have a vote for the county 
merely by retaining a forty-shilling free- 
hold in a town, which he did not himself 
occupy ; whereas, if it was an occupancy 
of a larger amount, he would lose that 
right. This objection was of considerable 
weight, and had occupied much attention. 
One great object which they had originally 
in view, in arranging the Bill was, to di- 
minish the influence of towns in county 
elections, With such views, the eighteenth 
clause was framed as it now stood. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, however, had 
so fully satisfied them of its defects, that he 
meant to propose an alteration, the effect of 
which would be, that no person should be 
deprived of his vote for a county which he 
derived from property held in a town, un- 
less he should thereby acquire a vote for 
such town. In the latter case, they thought 
such persons had no reason to complain, 
but they remained decidedly of opinion, that 
if a town freeholder did not acquire such 
right in the town, that then he should 
retain his right to vote for the county 
The proposed alteration in the clause 
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| was, to diminish the force of the democra- 


would make it stand thus—that where 
aman had a freehold in a town, which, 
by occupying it himself, gave him a right 
of voting for the place in which it was 
situated, he should not have the right of 
also voting for the county, and, on the 
contrary, if a man possessed such freehold, 
which he let to another, he should not, 
because his tenant acquired a vote for the 
town, be thereby deprived of his right to 
vote for the county. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, he felt much 
obliged to the noble Lord for the explan- 
ation he had given, and he felt great satis- 
faction at the attention he had shown to 
the objections he had previously thrown 
out on this clause, but he feared they were 
yet hardly understood. He had pointed 
out the inconsistency of giving votes to 
householders, when they took the same 
right away from men with fifty times their 
property, and he had instanced the Marine 
Parade at Brighton. Each occupier 
would possess the right of voting for the 
town, while the proprietor of the whole 
unless he chanced to occupy one of the 
houses -himself, would have no right of 
voting either for the town or the county. 
He understood the noble Lord’s principle 
to be distinctly this, that he would sacri- 
fice the rights of the freeholders of the 
counties of cities, for the purpose of de- 
creasing the influence of the landed pro- 
prietors at county elections. Ifafter this 
the noble Lord turned round and said, 
he would throw into the county con- 
stituency all the small freeholders, who 
had no votes for towns, he departed from 
the principle he had before laid down, and 
totally defeated what he declared to be 
his own object. As the clause at present 
stood, it was wholly inconsistent with other 
parts of the Bill. Ifthey attended to the 
first position, that it was necessary to pre- 
serve a considerable influence to the landed 
interests in the return of county Members, 
then the alteration now suggested would 
be the greatest innovation yet proposed. 
He would again take Brighton for an il- 
lustration. In that place there was much 
freehold property held by separate indi- 
viduals ; according to the proposed alter- 
ations each of these freeholders, not hav- 
ing a vote for the town, would be thrown 
into the county constituency, and must 
thereby necessarily decrease the influence 
which the noble Lord himself declared 
he desired the landed aristocracy to have. 
As he took it, the object of the noble Lord 
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tic principle in the measure. How was it 
possible upon this principle to defend the 
giving of a vote to the 40s. freeholders, 
and the taking it away from freeholders 
of 2002. a-year. Again, if they referred to 
Southwark for an illustration ; the county 
of Surrey would become a mere appendage 
to the borough, if the freeholders of 
Southwark retained a vote for the county. 
The same might be said of every large 
town. The county constituency would in 
this way be completely cut up, and leave 
merely a name. This also was his objec- 
tion to the division of counties, because it 
would throw too much influence into the 
great towns. He was one of the last men 
who would cut up the counties into small 
nomination districts; and he thought that 
part of the Bill most objectionable. He 
therefore entirely dissented from the pro- 
posed alterations. He did not mean to 
object to the right of voting being given 
to the freeholders, but he would confine 
that right tothe borough. If the free- 
holders of towns were admitted to the 
county constituency, the land would be 
deprived of the share of the Representation 
it ought to possess. He had always said, 
and he still retained the same opinion, 
that the Bill was too hastily prepared ; 
that a measure like this, which went to 
change the whole Constitution, required 
long and serious deliberation; and the 
necessity of this was fully proved by the 
changes it was found necessary to in- 
troduce in almost every part of the Bill. 
The noble Lord now declared, that a man 
should have the right of voting for a county 
without being resident within it, and hav- 
ing no greater connexion with it thana 
40s. freehold. If that was to be the case, 
why should it be insisted on that the 
10/. householder must be resident in the 
borough for which he was to vote? a non- 
resident householder was as likely to have 
as much sympathy with the place in which 
he held his house, as the non-resident 40s. 
freeholder. The fact was, that each of 
them would make use of their franchise to 
support their own interests, and he would 
assure the noble Lord, that if he thought 
he could find a sound and upright con- 
stituency among 10/. householders, he 
would find himself most lamentably mis- 
taken. As regarded the alteration of the 
18th clause, he was fully of opinion, that 
the freeholders ought to be enfranchised, 
but the right of voting should be confined 
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to the district in which their freeholds 
were situated. He believed, therefore, 
tliat the 102. constituency would be im- 
proved by the admixture of all the re- 
sident freeholders within the limits of the. 
place, and he called upon the Committee 
to consider the circumstances he had | 
brought under notice. For want of due | 
consideration and preparation, Govern- 
ment went on jumping and skipping from 
one error to another, and endeavouring 
to correct in succeeding clauses the blun- 
ders that were made in preceding ones. 
It was vain to hope that this Bill would 
destroy the influence of towns in county | 
elections. They on his side of the House | 
were charged with unnecessarily imped- | 
ing its progress. Now, were it not for | 
them, it would have gone forth with all its | 
imperfections on its head, and it was easy , 
to see what the;consequence to the country | 
would have been. It was said, that the | 
freeholders of counties of cities and towns | 
were bad voters, being nominal free- 
holders; and was that a reason why these 
bad voters should be thrown upon the 
counties, which must have the effect of 
swamping small counties? He agreed, 
however, that it would not be right or 
proper to disfranchise them. Why not, 
therefore, {let them vote where they were 
found? Why not let them vote with the 
102. householders in the towns, and intro- 
duce a clause to prevent any abuse from 
fraudulent freeholds. Upon this, as upon 
many other points of the English Biil, it 
was impossible to form a correct and satis- 
factory judgment, unless they had an op- 
portunity of viewing it in connexion with 
the Irish and Scotch Bills. Howcould he 
know in what manner the changes made 
in this measure would bear upon the other 
measures for Ireland and Scotland? and 
if these changes of the constituency were 
admitted in one Bill, they could not be re- 
fused in the others. The hon. Baronet, 
the member for Waterford (Sir John New- 
port), in the debates on the Union, said, 
the Representation of Ireland was as 
popular as it could be, consistently with 
the safety of the country. He must look, 
therefore, at the probable effects of the 
three Bills taken together, and not solely 
at the operation of that now under con- 
sideration. They must be especially care- 


ful not to add to the evils of Ireland, by 
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householders. His wish was, though a 
friend to this Bill, that the Representa- 
tion, so far as it went, should be real and 
not nominal, and that the people should be 
adequately represented, but he wasanxious 
at the same time, that the due influence of 
the aristocracy should be preserved, and 


this could not be the case if 300 or 400 


small freeholders of towns were to be 
thrown in upon the county constitu- 
It appeared that the boundaries of 


settled by Commissioners. If that were 
the case, there seemed to be little use in 
debating this part of the Bill now, for 
how was it possible to secure the right of 
voting in places the limits of which re- 
mained yet to be determined? He would 
recommend that the Commissioners should 
not have the power to make any alter- 
ations in the limits of those towns and bo- 
roughs which were already well known 
and fixed. It was quite clear, that the 
measure was a failure in the hands of 
Ministers, and all must necessarily fail who 
undertook to strike out at one heat a new 
Constitution for England, and totally to 
alter a system, which, with the lapse of 
ages, had been gradually adapting itself 
to the varying circuinstances ofthe country. 

Lord Althorp would not argue the pre- 
sent clause, for this reason, amongst 
others, that it would be better understood 
after it had been printed. Thus much, 
however, he would observe, that it gave no 
new right to the freeholders of towns, be- 
cause they had already votes for the county 
and that, at all events, the landed inter- 
est would have no reason to complain, 
seeing that leaseholders, copyholders, and 
different tenants of land were invested 
with the right of voting; although on the 
whole, therefore, the influence given to 
towns was greater than before, yet much 
had been done for the landed proprietors, 
to balance this, by the admission of certain 
descriptions of tenantry to the privilege 
of voting. Neither would he then discuss 
the 18th clause, but would wait till it came 
before them. It was contended by the 
hon. and gallant Officer opposite, that the 
effect of the clause would be, to increase 
the influence of the landed aristocracy ; 
but the force of his reasoning upon that 
subject would, he had no doubt, be justly 
appreciated by the House. The effect of 
the clause would be, to place the freehold- 
ers of boroughs, and of counties of cities 
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upon the same footing. As to the powers 
given to Commissioners, he declared that 
he should be exceedingly sorry to give 
them any power not rendered necessary by 
the machinery of the Bill, and therefore he 
should not, and did not, support an ar- 
rangement for enabling Commissioners to 
alter existing boundaries. Where they 
had been accurately ascertained and de- 
fined, no change was meant to be intro- 
duced, Such was the plan proposed, and he 
had not yet heard any other mode sug- 
gested for the formation of new boroughs, 
or the definition of old. He wished to 
know where the power could be more ad- 
vantageously placed? Something had 
been said of the irresponsibility of the 
Commissioners, and he did not deny that 
there might be some weight in the objec- 
tion founded upon that circumstance. 
The clause stated, that the Report of the 
Commissioners should be laid upon the 
Table of the House, and he saw no impe- 
diments to its being declared that such re- 
ports should not be deemed valid until they 
had the sanction of Parliament. He ad- 
mitted, that the subject was of importance, 
and therefore thought it desirable that the 
report of the Commissioners should not be 
considered valid, till it had been approved 
of by both Houses, and each House had 
voted an Address to the Crown, praying 
that it might be adopted. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, there was 
then another most important alteration 
now proposed by the noble Lord in the 
principle of this Bill, and an alteration 
which he had previously declared he could 
not concede. They were continually al- 
tering it. Every day produced a change 
in the measure. The noble Lord at first 
told them, that these Commissioners were 
to determine the limits and boundaries of 
places without any sanction from Parlia- 
ment. Now, however, it appeared, that 
their Report must be first approved of by 
an Address to the Crown from that House. 
Why this at once changed one of the 
most important features of the Bill, and 
went far to overturn its principle. Gen- 
tlemen opposite seemed to feel no interest 
in these matters, and it was no wonder 
they should not, as their minds were made 
up, and they were prepared to vote for the 
appointment of Commissioners upon any 
terms. It was now, however, proposed en- 
tirely to alter a large and most important 
feature of this unchangeable Bill. His 
learned friend the Attorney General, 
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charged them on his side of the House 
with a paucity of topics, and he would re- 
tort the observation by saying, that if there 
was a paucity of topics on one side, there 
was a remarkable penury of speakers on 
the other. Without any intimation before 
of his intention, the noble Lord now, by 
way of parenthesis, proposed to reverse 
the whole principle of the Bill. For his 
part he had decided objections to the pro- 
visions of the 15th clause, aud he agreed 
with his hon. and learned friend, that 
it could not be properly understood with- 
out reference to other clauses. Only 
the other day the noble Lord (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) told them, he 
would give to the landed interest an equi- 
valent compensation for the influence given 
to towns, first, by an increase of county 
Members, and secondly, by the division of 
counties. Now, if Commissioners were to 
have the power of transferring voters from 
towns who were rather more of a commer- 
cial and manufacturing class than agricul- 
tural, and of adding them to counties, it 
was in vain to be arguing now upon this 
principle laid down by the noble Lord. 
Would it be giving an equivalent compen- 
sation to the landed interest, to take a 
number of voters from the towns and throw 
them on counties? In Lichfield, for in- 
stance, there were 500 or 600 40s. 
freeholders annuitants, created for the 
purpose of making votes, and if these were 
all to be added to the county of Staf- 
ford, would not the principle of the noble 
Lord be completely upset? He must 
therefore enter his protest against this 
clause. His hon. and learned friend (the 
Attorney General) seemed to think it was 
the duty of reformers to see no faults in the 
Bill, or, if they saw any, to shut their eyes 
to them and hold theirtongues. He cen- 
sured the gallant Officer (Colonel Davies) 
for not being totally blind to its defects ; 
and because he saw them, and pointed 
them out, and proposed a remedy, it seemed 
he was guilty of a crime which even holy 
water could not wash out. He could as- 
sure his hon. and learned friend, if the 
objections to this clause had not been 
pointed out by the gallant and hon. mem- 
ber for Worcester, they would not have 
passed unobserved. A more absurd hypo- 
thesis, or a grosser contradiction could not 
be proposed, than that of turning the 
small freeholders of cities and boroughs 
into the constituencies for counties: they 
were by this scheme taking away with one 
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hand what they gavewith another. Was the 
noble Lord aware, or did he or any of his 
Majesty’s Ministers inquire, whether great 
advantages were not enjoyed by the free- 
holders of counties of cities and towns? 


Did he know that they were exempt from- 


payment of county rates, and from serving 
on juries for counties? These privileges 
they enjoyed by a compact originally en- 
tered into, when they were separated from 
the counties, and formed inio a separate 
jurisdiction, and he knew that they wished 
to remain as they were. The question he 
wished to have answered was this—were 
they to be disfranchised, as freeholders of 
the town or city, for all purposes as well 
as for that of voting for the place in which 
they resided? were they to continue ex- 
empt from county rates, from serving on 
juries; and were they to retain their sepa- 
rate jurisdiction? Did these questions 
ever occur to the lucubrations of the re- 
formers? Upon every ground the change 
appeared to be uncalled for and injudi- 
cious. In many places it would injure, if 
not destroy, the power of the rural consti- 
tuency. He had before instanced Stafford 
being deluged with +500 or 600 nominal 
40s. freeholders from Lichfield alone, 
while large districts of that county were to 
be connected together in the form of 
boroughs. In the Potteries what must be 
the effect of these alterations, but that the 
landed aristocracy must be wholly over- 
whelmed? Again, part of Bristol was in 
Somersetshire, and another part in Glou- 
cestershire ; were the freeholders of Bristol 
to be let loose on these counties, and over- 
rule the elections in both? He knew 
something of Bristol, and he believed the 
electors would much prefer being left as 
they were. If this was the bonus the 
noble Lord held out to the country gentle- 
men, he could tell him, that his bonus was 
an ignis fatuus, intended to impose upon 
their good nature, and set at nought their 
common sense. It was a positive mockery 
for the Government to tell Gentlemen it 
was protecting their interests, when it was 
throwing into the county constituency a 
class of miserable town voters, created for 
the purpose of voting in the towns where 
they resided, and who had no interest or 
feeling in common with the landed pro- 
prietors. He felt strongly upon this part 


of their arrangements, and decidedly pro- 
tested against them. 

Sir Andrew Dalrymple wished to say a 
word or two as to the effect this Bill 
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would have in the county of Warwick. If 
the county was divided so as to leave Bir- 
mingham in one division, and Coventry in 
another, the consequence would be, that 
Birmingham would return two of the 
county Members, and Coventry the other 
two. There were more freeholders in 
Coventry than there were in Birmingham. 
The rural constituency would be completely 
disfranchised by its operation, therefore 
the boon of additional county Members, 
which had been held out to the landed in- 
terests, was in many instances a complete 
delusion. He was sure that the effect of 
the Bill would be to injure those interests. 
He was in Warwickshire during the last 
election, and he had his information from 
a gentleman thoroughly well acquainted 
with the county. He informed him that 
the Birmingham Union brought large 
bodies of voters to the election, and other 
voters to support them. It was a matter 
of considerable hardihood for a person 
opposed to them to present himself,and the 
result was, that they returned Members of 
their own way of thinking, having over- 
awed by these means those who opposed 
them. He strongly suspected one of the 
effects of this Bill would be, that county 
elections would be placed under the nomi- 
nation of Political Unions of the same 
description as Birmingham. 

Lord Althorp was surprised at the in- 
consistency of the hon. Member who spoke 
last. The hon. Member said, that in point 
of fact the Birmingham Political Union did 
return the two Members which Warwick- 
shire sent to that House, and yet taunted 
Ministers with their Bill as being likely to 
produce the effect already in existence. 
He was by no means however prepared to 
admit, that the freeholders of Birmingham, 
with all the influence of the Political 
Union added, would obtain the power 
which the hon. Baronet seemed to appre- 
hend. The hon, and learned member for 
Boroughbridge, in his usual erratic man- 
ner, told them, that he cared not whether 
the electors belonged to the towns or to 
the counties. He believed the hon. and 
learned Gentleman; he believed that it was 
a matter of perfect indifference to him how 
the Bill or its clauses were worded, or in 
what form it passed into a Jaw, though he 
would gladly get rid of it. Otherwise, he 
could not account for the taunts of the 
hon. Member which he aimed at Minis- 
ters, for having yielded to the suggestions 
of expediency, and consented to submit 
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the report of the Commissioners on the 
divisions of counties, and on the boundaries 
of boroughs, to the ultimate decision of the 
House. He should have rather expected 
the commendation of the hon. Member, as 
the proposition had emanated from his side 
of the House, and had been adopted by 
Ministers for its intrinsic merits, regardless 
of all imputation on the score of change. 
But, after all, what did this great change 
amount to? Certainly it affected not the 
principle of the Bill, and was a mere ques- 
tion as to a point of its machinery. But 
thus it was, that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman magnified every mole-hill into 
a great mountain. Of this disposition to 
exaggerate they had a striking instance in 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s allusion 
to Staffordshire. The Bill, said he, will 
have the effect of pouring in 500, nay, 
600 town freeholders from Lichfield 
alone, among the county electors. Now 
what was the fact? Simply, that there 
were but 240 such freeholders in the whole 
district, and out of those they would have 
to deduct those voters whose freeholds be- 
stowed upon them a vote for the Repre- 
sentatives of the towns. 

Mr. Holdsworth said that the Bill would 
bestow a preponderating influence upon 
the towns compared to the rural electors. 
Indeed, the last election showed, that such 
was too much the case, even under the 
present system. From returns which he 
had seen, he had reason to believe the town 
freeholders were, in almost every county, 
more numerous than the rural freeholders. 
Under such circumstances he would sup- 
port any hon. Gentleman who would move 
that “the freeholders of counties of cities 
shall not be thrown into the county con- 
stituency.” 

Mr. Kemp would not deny the influence 
of the Birmingham Political Union in 
Warwickshire, or that a strong feeling 
existed in the late election of that county 
against anti-reform candidates, but would 
maintain, that that influence, and that 
feeling, were not carried to such an extent 
as to deprive anti-reformers of a fair 
hearing. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison said, that if he 
were left to the necessity of either voting 
for this clause as it now stood, or for the 
amendment of the hon. and gallant Officer, 
he had no option but to vote for the 
amendment, and against the clause in its 
present form. For giving this opinion, 
as a county Representative, he felt called 
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| on to trouble the Committee with his rea- 
' sons. He had no wish to advance the 
_ landed interests in undue proportion over 

those of trade and commerce, for which, as 

the late Representative for Liverpool, he of 

course had the highest respect, but he had 
| a wish to preserve,which was deemed expe- 
_ dient to Reform, the just balance of power 
_ between the interest of the land and other 
interests; and to preserve that, it had been 
held necessary that the landed interest 
should be predominant in the return of 
county Members. The clause now before 
them was not of material importance, and 
therefore, whatever might be their decision 
respecting it, the Bill itself would not be 
materially affected. The only question 
was, whether town freeholders of a certain 
description should vote for the town where 
their freeholds were situated, or vote for 
the county. It had been said by his hon. 
and learned friend (the Attorney General), 
that the freeholders of the counties of 
cities did not in general belong so much to 
the towns as to the counties. His hon. 
and learned friend had also remarked, 
that many such persons were non- 
resident. He had referred to documents 
on the Table on hearing this assertion, and 
by these he found, that from 700 to 750 
such persons were actually resident in one 
town. From this fact it must be evident 
such parties must be more materially inter- 
ested in voting for the place of their resi- 
dence, than for the county, with which 
they could have no connexion. His hon. 
and learned friend had also asserted, that 
such kind of votesin Nottingham were usual- 
ly made to balance opposing interests. This 
statement was a further corroboration of his 
opinion, for those who had been accustom- 
ed to vote in a particular way, ought 
surely to be acquainted with the interests 
they voted for; but the actual and precise 
number of such manufactured voters was 
of not near so much importance as the 
consideration whether such persons would 
contribute to their own interests, and the 
advantage of the community, by having 
votes for the town and for the county. 
At present they were connected with the 
manufacturing interests, and perhaps bound 
to some particular parties. Now he would 
appeal to his hon. and learned friend, 
if he could see the bonds severed between 
himself and his constituents at Notting- 
ham without regret? If these votes were 
taken from this connexion, and thrown 
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not do them an injury, by breaking up all 
their previous interests, and would the 
county voters receive no injury from the 
addition? This selection of voters also 
appeared somewhat invidious, if it was 
considered, that while the better descrip- 
tion of voters in such towns, those who 
had the most knowledge, and enlarged 
views, such as bankers, and _ principal 
merchants and traders, who could exert 
a useful influence, were to be subtracted 
from the county electors, persons of small 
or nominal property were allowed to add 
their numbers to the county constitu- 
encies. If this clause could therefore be so 
adapted asto divide these respective interests 
in a proper manner, it would be much better 
to have some portion of the principal in- 
habitants and the chief intelligence of the 
towns, to mix with the county constituen- 
cies, than to have only persons of uncon- 
genial habits and opinions added to the 
counties, whom no common bonds of inter- 
est connected with the rural voters. In 
some towns in which freeholders had no 
votes, the question might be open, whe- 
ther, if they lived in rural districts, they 
might not be annexed to the county con- 
stituencies. But when they found, in other 
instances, that such persons had _ been ac- 
customed to vote in the towns where they 
resided, it was not wise to alter this cus- 
tom, and therefore a distinction should be 
made. To avoid one small anomaly they 
ought not to allow themselves to be drawn 
into sanctioning great and practical ano- 
malies. 

Colonel Davies said, before the House 
went to a division, he should take the li- 
berty, as he saw Gentlemen present who 
were not in the House when he had brought 
forward his proposition, to apprize them, 
that the question was, whether clause 
15th should stand as part of the Bill; he 
had moved, that it should be rejected, on 
the ground, that freeholders of cities and 
boroughs should vote for the towns within 
which their freeholds were situated, and 
not for the counties in which such towns 
were placed. He could not consent to 
allow them to vote for both city and 
county if he could avoid it. Should he 
not succeed, he should be compelled, 
when the 2lst clause was proposed, to 
add thereto, that freeholders of cities and 
boroughs should have the right to vote for 
those places. 

The Committee divided on the Ques- 
tion, “ that the clause stand part of the 
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The Chairman read the first part of the 
16th clause, to this effect; ‘ And be it 
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enacted, that from and after the end of 
this present Parliament, every male person 
of full age, and not subject to any legal 
incapacity, who shall be seized of and in 
any lands or tenements for life.” 

Mr. Davies Gilbert said, his great 
object was, that real voters only should 
be had, to the exclusion, if possible, of 
fictitious voters, which were manufactured 





to a considerable extent, to his knowledge, 
in Cornwall. It was only necessary for a 
landlord to grant a lease for lives, or to 
insert an annuity for life, generally that of 
an old man, into leases for a term of years, 
in order to make votes; for that qualified 
such annuitant to vote for the county. 
Ie, therefore, to avoid this abuse, desired 
to limit the right of voting to 40s. free- 
| holds of inheritance; and those who held 
| life estates should have the qualification 
| raised to the amount of 10. per annum, 
which would put them on the same footing 
as copyholders were to be placed by the 
Bill. It was obvious, that no gentleman 
would give away a fee simple to the 
annual amount of 40s., because the re- 
ceiver would be immediately independent; 
| but the case was different when a man 
had only a life interest of that small 
amount in the beneficial lease of a farm, 
for he was then completely under the 
influence of the landlord. He should 
| therefore move, after the word “ inca- 
_pacity,” there be inserted these words, 
, “* seized of an estate of inheritance of the 
| yearly value of 40s. at the least, and every 
| person seized of an estate for life, of the 
| yearly value at the least of 10/7.” 
| The Chairman wished for the directions 
of the Committee how he should proceed. 
There were already three notices of 
| amendments to be moved on this clause, 
land he was at a loss to know how to 
| proceed in point of order. 
| Lord Milton fully appreciated the im- 
| portance of the suggestion made by his 
hon. friend. It was undoubtedly of great 
weight, but this was not the proper time 
to enter into it. The proposition they 
were about to consider was, whether new 
rights should be added generally to the 
existing ancient rights, and not whether 
they should limit those already established. 
Sir Edward Sugden suggested, that the 
proper time for discussing the hon. mem- 
ber for Bodmin’s amendment, would be 
at the close of that on the clause itself. 
Mr. Davies Gilbert acceded to the sug- 
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The Chairman having again read the 
first part of the clause, 

Lord Althorp moved, as an amendment, 
that the word “ have” should be inserted 
in the clause, instead of “‘ be seized of and 
in any.” 

Sir Edward Sugden said, it had been 
repeatedly ruled in Courts, both of Law 
and Eguity, that “seized” was the correct 
legal word ; it had been so decided in the 
case of the Annuity Act. 

The Solicitor General said, that the 
reason for proposing the word “ have ” 
instead of “be seized of,” was, to make the 
Act uniform. In the old Statute of 
Edward the 6th, the word ‘ having” was 
used. The question, however, was merely 
a technical one; and he supposed, that 
if the Committee preferred the word 
“ seized,” there could be no objection to 
it. The Committee was, of course, aware, 
that the law, as it at present stood, ex- 
tended the right of voting to equitable 
rights equally with legal seizures. There 
was really no distinction in fact, between 
leaseholders for lives, and freeholders. In 
most cases, several lives must fall in before 
the end of the tenure; and with respect 
to leaseholders holding for a term of seven 
years, upon an annual rent of 50/., it was 
considered that such parties were of so 
respectable a description, and had such 
a permanent value in the land, that they 
might be intrusted with the elective 
franchise. The object of the clause was, 
whether such person was in actual pos- 
session of the land or not, provided he 
proved, that he had an interest in the lease, 
to give him a right to vote. But, if he 
had assigned away his interest, then he 
was also to lose his vote. With respect 
to Church leases, it was intended, that the 
right of voting should be vested in the 
lessee, to the exclusion of the freeholder 
or his assignee. When land was sub- 
demised to other persons for a term of 
sixty or seventy years, then such sub- 
lessee of the first lessee, if he was in 
possession and had a sufficient lease, 
ought to be considered as the person who 
had the right to vote for it. Consequently, 
there might be two votes given in 
right of the same property, provided the 
first leaseholder retained a sufficient in- 
terest in the land, but was not in posses- 
sion, and his sub-lessee was. The clause, 
therefore, would not affect the existing 
right of any freeholders, or take away any 
man’s right. It would place the copy- 
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holder entirely on the same footing as the 
freeholder, and, therefore, wherever the 
freeholder had a vote, the copyholder 
would have one, with this difference, that 
the property or beneficial interest of the 
former must be of the annual value of 
10/., and that of the latter, 40s. To pre- 
vent any distinction relating to such per- 
sons, the 17th clause had been introduced. 

Sir Edward Sugden objected to going 
then into any statement of the right of 
voting; and, therefore, thought the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s explanation of it 
ill-timed. The question before the Com- 
mittee was, whether the words “‘ be seized” 
should or should not stand part of the 
clause. The observations of his learned 
friend were undoubtedly important, and 
they would, no doubt, give rise to a 
debate. He proposed, however, to con- 
fine himself to the verbal arrangement of 
the clause. He thought the words, as 
they now stood, would better embrace 
both classes of voters than as it was pro- 
posed to amend it. By the observation 
of his learned friend, it appeared possible, 
that the same property might give four 
votes—the vote of the freeholder, the 
vote of the copyholder, the vote of the 
lessee for sixty years, and the vote of the 
sub-lessee. Thus they might cumulate 
four votes on the same property. The 
Committee would observe, that as the 
clause stood, a man who had only an 
interest for a few days in a leasehold 
about to expire, would be entitled to vote. 
It was, therefore, absurd to say, that a 
man in this situation had an interest of 
501. annual value. He thought, that the 
clause would not even answer the in- 
tention of his learned friend, and that it 
would not work well. 

Sir James Scarlett inquired, whether a 
man who held a lease of the value of 102. 
for sixty years, if he granted a sub-lease, 
reserving to himself, as landlord, one 
shilling a year, would that create two 
votes, one on the right of 10/.a year, and 
the other in right of the shilling. 

The Solicitor General: No man could 
have a right to vote, unless he held a lease 
for seven years, of the annual value of 
501., or a lease of sixty years of the value 
of 10/., and was in possession ; and, there- 
fore, in the case put by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, the person would not 
have a right to vote. 

Sir James Scarlett: Suppose a man 
had a lease for seventy years, at 10/. 
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a-year, did that give him a right to vote? 

The Solicitor General: It did. 

Sir James Scarlett: Then this lessee 
for seventy years paid 10/. a year rack 
rent for ten years, and then sells his 
remaining lease for sixty years, perhaps to 
create a right of voting at the same rent of 
10. a year. Now, the 10. a year being 
paid, the land being only worth that rent, 
the landlord gets his 10/. a year, and the 
lessee retains his vote. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson was decidedly 
averse from the clause, because it would 
have the effect of giving lessees and land- 
lords a power of creating votes ad libitum ; 
and should a clause of the same tendency 
be introduced into the Scotch Reform Bill, 
should infinitely prefer abiding by the 
present system of Representation, per- 
nicious as that system had been found in 
its operation. He did not object to giving 
votes to the tenancy, nor to the fair 
and natural influence of the landlord, but 
he objected to the clause, because it would 
give the landlord a power to create votes, 
and give those who held leases a similar 
power. The clause gave lessees a power 
to give votes to those who held under 
them, and he contended, that no person 
but the original lessee, if he retained 
possession, or the tenant in possession, 
ought to vote. The vote of the interme- 
diate party should not be allowed. The 
clause would create a temptation to divide 
estates into 50/1. leaseholds. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the object 
of the noble Lord was, that the lessee 
should, under particular circumstances, 
be placed passtbus equis with the free- 
holder, but in this clause the lessee went 
a step further than the freeholder. There 
could be but one vote out of the same 
freehold, but there might be two out of 
the leasehold. He did not object to the 
principle of the leaseholder voting in par- 
ticular instances, and of certain value, but 
he did object to any person voting but the 
tenant in possession. 

Mr. O’Connell did not object to de- 
rivative votes, provided the parties had 
profitable interests to the amount named 
in the Bill; but according to the terms of 
this clause,a man who had land for a 
term of 200 years, might create 140 votes 
out of it. Letting it out to one man for 
199 years would create one vote; then 
that man underletting it for 198 years 
would be the second, and so on till it 
came down to sixty years; for each of the 
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lessees or assignees to whom it was to be 
so leased or assigned would, according to 
the wording of this clause, be an assignee 
or lessee of the “ original term.” If this 
were not the meaning, it should be so 
stated in the clause itself. But the best 
cure for all these anomalies would be, to 
make the profitable interest in the land, 
and not rent, the criterion of the franchise. 
Let no man vote on any lease or assign- 
ment who had not an interest of 10/. a 
year profit on it. 

Lord Milton objected to the clause, as 
introducing rights into voting for counties 
that had never existed before. It would 
give a right of voting to the man who held 
land on lease, for which he paid 50/. a 
year out of his capital, while it would not 
allow a man a vote who paid 500/. a year 
without a lease, and made a fortune by his 
bargain. He admitted, that copyholders 
were independent enough to be allowed to 
vote, though they might be dependent to 
a certain extent on their landlords. He 
did not object to copyholders, but he had 
a decided objection to giving the franchise 
to leaseholders, because he believed, that 
its tendency was oligarchical. It intro- 
duced a class of men who were more de- 
pendent on their landlords, and who were 
likely to overbalance the independent in- 
terest in counties. If this was intended 
as a sort of compensation to the landed 
interest for the loss of influence they were 
supposed to sustain by the slaughter of 
the small boroughs, then he must say it 
was quite at variance with the avowed 
principles of the Bill. This extension of 
the franchise to 10/. leaseholders, would 
have a material effect upon the division of 
landed property, injurious to agriculture, 
as that property would have a tendency to 
run into those divisions and tenures which 
gave the franchise under the Bill, rather 
than unto those masses which best pro- 
moted the interests of agriculture. He 
confessed, he dreaded the prospective 
effects of the clause, for he thought it had 
a great deal too much of a tendency 
towards oligarchy, and that it would 
ultimately produce the most injurious 
effects. His view of the principle of the 
Bill was this—that it was intended to 
give a vote to all classes, and to amal- 
gamate all rights. He protested, there- 
fore, against the arguments of which they 
had recently heard so much, for giving 
Representatives to particular classes. He 
wished that all classes, manufacturers and 
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agriculturists, should meet together at the 
poll with the same union of object, and 
amalgamation of feelings and of prin- 
ciples, as that which prevailed among the 
Members of that House. With this 
opinion he could not look with indifference 
on anything which tended to divide the 
voters into classes; and he therefore ob- 
jected to the part of the clause which gave 
so much power to those who were little 
above tenants at will. He would, there- 
fore move, when the time came, that that 
part of the clause extending the franchise 
to leaseholders be annulled. 

Mr. Western observed, that the ob- 
jections of the noble Lord, if carried into 
full effect, would go to the disfranchise- 
ment of half the tenantry of England. 

The Attorney General said, he thought 
the nature of the clause had been already 
fully explained ; but lest any doubt should 
remain on the subject, he would take 
leave to state again shortly the four points 
of right which it embraced. The clause, 
in the first place, preserved the right of 
voting to freeholders; in the second place, 
it conferred the right on a certain descrip- 
tion of copyholders ; next, it placed long 
leaseholders in the same favourable situa- 
tion as freeholders; and, lastly, it admitted 
to a participation in the same rights, a 
great body of yeomen. Now the only 
objection to the clause seemed to be, that 
there was too much contained in it, and 
he thought that if the part relating to the 
freeholders and the copyholders was sepa- 
rated from that which referred tothe lease- 
holders, it would be more perfectly under- 
stood. With respect to the suggestion of 
his learned friend (Sir J. Scarlett), that the 
landlords and lessees would be able to 
create a number of fictitious votes, simi- 
lar to those which now constitute the 
rights of freeholders in Scotland, he 
thought it not likely to prevail, because it 
would involve liability to the rent and 
covenants of the original lease. He did not 
know, however, in what manner it was to 
be avoided, or by what other process they 
could get at the person who did possess 
the profits of the land or tenements. 
There was no more anomaly in four per- 
sons having a right to vote for the same 
property, if they had a 10/. interest in it, 
than there would be in allowing twenty 
persons to vote out of the same property, 
with a 40s. interest each. As to profit, 
and not rent, being the criterion of the 
franchise, he contended, that the only 
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certain criterion to go by was rent. It 
would be impossible to go over a tenant’s 
accounts to see whether he had a profit of 
10/. or not, but the rent was always cer- 
tain, and it was fair to assume, that no 
man would take a lease of a property to 
lose by it; or, if he did lose, he was still 
the representative of property, for he must 
have capital to enable him to go on losing. 
If he had not that capital, he could not 
go on, and then, in all such cases the 
alleged anomaly would cure _itselfi— 
No mischief, in fact, could arise from 
the practice, even if it was attempted to 
any extent, which he thought it never 
would be. On the objections of the 
noble Lord (Milton), he could only ob- 
serve, that the principle of the Bill was, 
the extension of the right of voting to 
the respectable and intelligent classes of 
society; and he believed there were few 
disposed to deny, that the yeomanry of 
England, in property, character, and in- 
telligence, well deserved the power which 
was about to be bestowed on them, and 
that they would use it uninfluenced by 
any considerations, save their sense of 
what was due to the interests of their fel- 
low countrymen. If there was any doubt 
about the meaning of the words as they 
stood, the introduction of a few more, 
such as * lessees or assignees of the original 
term,” would set the matter right. 

Sir Robert Peel thought the speech 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
the admissions which it contained, were 
calculated to prove beyond question, that 
the House had assented too hastily to 
the preceding clauses of the Bill. He 
should not, in the present instance, go 
through all his objections to the clause, 
as he considered one of them alone would 
be sufficient—namely, that relative to the 
grant of the franchise in counties to the 
leaseholders for terms not exceeding seven 
years. He would say, that persons hold- 
ing land for such short terms, and at- 
tempting to improve such property, were, 
by their own attempt at improvement, 
bound to the land under any terms, and 
consequently, more at the control of their 
landlords than tenants at will were. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman ad- 
mitted, that the clause was defective, 
and that it must be amended. It was 
now evident, that the subject was one of 
infinite importance, and he thought the 
objection of his learned friend, the mem- 
ber for Cockermouth, so conclusive, that 
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it was impossible they could go further 
without the most mature deliberation. 
Was it not, then, most desirable, thatin the 
present position of affairs, with their num- 
bers thinned by the absence of those who 
were suffering under indispdsition from 
long and protracted attendance to their 
duties, they should not persevere in at- 
tempting to pass the Bill at present, but 
at once adjourn for three months, in order 
to give time for the perfection of this Bill, 
by a better consideration of its details. 
He would put it, therefore, to the noble 
Lord (Althorp)—and he never was more 
serious in his life in making any proposi- 
tion than at that moment-—whether it 
would not be advisable that he should to- 
morrow propose an adjournment of three 
months, in order that the House and the 
Government might be better prepared by 
due deliberation to make this their new 
Constitution perfect. It was no impeach- 
ment of the judgment of the Government, 
that they were compelled to adopt such a 
course, and that they were not found to 
have proposed a measure of such import- 
ance, containing so many complicated 
details, and involving so many different 
interests, free from al] defects. He trusted, 
therefore, that the noble Lord would at 
once make up his mind to relieve them 
from further attendance, and that, pressed 
as they were by so many other questions 
of foreign and domestic policy, the M1i- 
nisters would not continue, night after 
night, urging forward a Bill, which, it now 
appeared, according to their own admis- 
sion, was so defective, that it required 
many considerable amendments. He would 
not enter at length into an examination of 
the clause; but he might observe, that 
while the hon. and learned Gentleman (the 
Attorney General) seemed to be of opinion 
that no practice of creating fictitious votes 
would be resorted to, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after describing the extent 
to which the multiplication of freeholds 
had been carried, was, along with the 
learned Gentleman, about to put it in the 
power of landlords to resort to similar 
abuses with reference to leaseholds. It 
would operate to increase all the abuses 
of electioneering influence, and tempt men 
to divide their property. If it were asked, 
how were they to do this? he (Sir Robert 
Peel) would say, their agents could do it. 
A landlord had merely to empower his 
agent to grant leases, or give the agent 
himself a lease, and the whole machinery 
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was put in motion. He must object to 
the ambiguous manner in which the clause 
was worded, and to the bad effects which 
the clause, as it regarded seven years lease-° 
holders, would have on the situation of the 
tenants at will in the midland counties. He 
concluded by repeating his hope, that the 
Government would at once put an end to 
these difficulties, by proposing a long ad- 
journment, to give time for a better consi- 
deration of the various provisions of the 
Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, he had heard the 
proposition of the right hon. Baronet, and 
he was sure the right hon. Baronet did not 
expect him to accede to it. With respect 
to the objections which had been urged by 
the hon. and learned member for Cocker- 
mouth (Sir James Scarlett), and he was 
ready to admit that the clause must be 
amended, he would again state the ob- 
ject of this clause ; it appeared to him, that 
the occupiers of farms should have Repre- 
sentatives in this House, if such farmers 
had a lease of seven years. The Govern- 
ment thought, that the landed tenantry 
should have a right of voting for Members 
to this House, and that was the main 
object of the clause. Church leases and 
others gave beneficial interests to those 
who held them, and therefore it was con- 
sidered necessary, that the occupying ten- 
antry should have votes for the election of 
Members of Parliament. He would not 
enter into.the legal argument, and was 
only anxious briefly to shew what was the 
object in bringing the clause before the 
notice of the House. He did not con- 
sider it would be necessary to adjourn this 
debate merely to suit the views of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel). 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde felt little gratitude 
to the right hon. Baronet for the offer 
made in all candour and kindness to the 
House, of getting rid of the Bill for three 
months, in order to strengthen the hands 
of the opponents of Reform. Indeed, he 
had witnessed a too great facility on the part 
of the Ministry and the noble Lord, to make 
concessions in this Bill when appealed to 
by its determined enemies. The first 
question was, whether the right of voting 
had been given where it ought not to 
have been given; and the second, whether, 
if it had been given where it ought to be 
given, it was liable to abuse. He main- 
tained, that it had been properly given, 
and that it was by no means liable to the 
extent of abuse alleged by the opponents 
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ofthe measure. The alteration which had 
been made of the word “ seized” for the 
word ** had,” was an advantageous one ; 
the latter being the word introduced into 
all previous election laws, The hon. and 
learned Gentleman entered into an exam- 
ination of the section of the clause imme- 
diately under consideration, and denied 
that it was uncertain in its construction, 
or that it involved any ambiguity. He 
could not believe, that a case would fre- 
quently occur in which an individual 
would give up the possession of his pro- 
perty for a long term of years, in order to 
create additional rights of voting; and he 
denied the probability of underleasing for 
such purposes. The clause was regarded 
as a boon to the landed interest; but he 
must confess he was, on principle, not so 
friendly to the admission to the franchise 
of tenants for very short terms. Upon 
the whole, however, he approved of the 
clause, and maintained that it ought to 
stand part of the Bill. 

Sir James Scarlett said, that upon the 
legal construction of the clause, he did not 
differ from his hon. and learned friend. 
But it so happened, that a landlord de- 
mising his term would always reserve a 
right to distrain for the rent to be paid to 
the landlord, as the case might be, whether 
it related to land, or ground for building 
houses. If this clause were divided into 
three parts, it would be much more con- 
venient for discussion. He put it to his 
hon. and learned friends on the other side, 
and the noble Lord, whether it ought not 
to be so divided. He had some objection 
to the votes of copyholders under peculiar 
circumstances, because, in the cases of 
mines and timber, neither landlord nor 
tenant could act independently. The 
question, however, was one of importance. 
In the newly-proposed Constitution, this 
arrangement might be very useful, indeed 
it might be necessary, but the voters for 
seven years he considered to be dangerous 
to the interests of those for twenty-one 
years. He threw this out as a matter of 
consideration, whether this clause should 
not be made the subject of future con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had heard seven 
lawyers speak upon this subject, one of 
whom had been absent from the House, 
and now came in, like a giant refreshed, 
to tell them over again all that they had 
heard before. He had no doubt the effect 


of the clause would be, to create two or 
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three fictitious votes on long leaseholds of 
the value of 10/. a year. He considered 
that a Yeoman, by which word he meant 
a freeholder, had his own property, be it 
ever so small, and was, therefore, inde- 
pendent; but a rack-renter of 50/. a year, 
was the most dependent man in the com- 
munity. If this clause were to pass in its 
present state, it would give to 10/. a year 
for aterm of sixty years, three votes at the 
rate of 4s, a-week, and what would the 
mechanics who earned 31. a-week say to 
it? They gave the original freeholder one 
vote, the original lessee another, and the 
person in possession a third. They were 
told, night after night, that they were to 
have the whole Bill and nothing but the 
Bill, yet they had alterations made night 
after night, and he was happy to observe 
that the noble Lord (Althorp) shewed a 
disposition to listen to proper objections 
properly urged. At the same time, he was 
opposed to anything so ridiculous as the 
delaying the question for the next three 
months. 

Mr. O’Connell objected to the clause 
as it stood at present, because it tended to 
create such votes as Scotch superiorities. 
He hoped that a franchise upon the prin- 
ciple of profitable interest would be 
adopted instead. 

Lord Althorp said, the remarks of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
exactly apply to the question under the 
consideration of the Committee, which 
simply was, to substitute the word ‘* have” 
for the word “ seized.” He did not an- 
ticipate much difference of opinion with 
respect to the question of giving the 
elective franchise in counties to copy- 
holders, and he, therefore, proposed to go 
on with the clause to-night, until such 
part of it as related to copyholders should 
be disposed of, when they could proceed 
with the proposed amendments. 

Sir James Scarlett felt several strong 
objections to giving votes to copyholders, 
as they must be under the influence of the 
Lord of the Manor. 

Colonel Sibthorp was of opinion, as 
this was an important clause, and many 
Gentlemen would like to speak on it, 
that it ought not to be further proceeded 
with, and that the House ought now to 
adjourn. 

Colonel Wood thought, that copy- 
holders ought to be placed on the same 
footing as freeholders with respect to the 
right of voting; but as the subject could 
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not then be done justice to, he hoped that 
the noble Lord would then proceed no 
further. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn agreed with his hon. 
friend, and suggested, that copyholders 
of 40s. should possess the elective fran- 
chise. He did not see why copyholders 
and freeholders should not be placed on 
the same footing, though he did not wish 
to discuss the clause then. 

The question was then put on the first 
part of the clause and agreed to, including 
the amendment of Lord Althorp, which 
made it as follows :—‘‘ And be it enacted, 
that from and after the end of this present 
Parliament, every male person of full age, 
and not subject to any legal incapacity, 
who shall have any lands or tenements 
for life.” 

The Chairman read that part of the 
clause which gives the right of voting to 
copyholders possessing property of the 
value of 10/. a-year. 

Colonel Wood thought it was time for 
the House to adjourn. If the House pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of this 
clause, he should move that copyholders 
possessing property of the value of 40s. 
a-year should be entitled to vote’ at county 
elections. 

Lord Althorp was not favourable to the 
suggested amendment. He thought, that 
the number of bond fide copyholds of less 
value than 10/. was very small. 

Colonel Wood thought that copyholders 
ought to be put on the same footing as 
freeholders for the purposes of this Bill. 
He wished to give every encouragement 
to the lower classes to aim at independ- 
ence ; and, in his opinion, no_ better 
mode could be adopted for producing that 
effect, than that of enabling them to ex- 
ercise the elective franchise. It was a 
privilege calculated to stimulate their 
feelings of pride, and to make them 
anxious to avoid any application for paro- 
chial assistance ; because, as Gentlemen 
well knew, the vote of him who received 
parochial assistance would not be received. 
The noble Lord might smile; but such 
he believed to be the fact, because he who 
received parochial assistance must have 
given up all his property, and could then 
have no right to vote. In the year 1785, 
Mr. Pitt wished to admit copyholders to 
the franchise; and he did not think, that 
at this time of day he could be censured 
for taking the same course. In doing this, 
his great object was, to raise the lowest 
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class of society from the state of degrada- 
tion in which they must see that too many 
of them were plunged, and to give to them 
that interest in the welfare of the State, 
which, at the present moment, they had 
too many reasons to believe did not exist. 
If his amendment (which was to substitute 
40s. for 101.) was rejected at one o’clock 
in the morning, when he had been forced 
to bring it forward—if the case of the 40s. 
copyholders was to be neglected, while 
that of the 50. renters and sixty years’ 
leaseholders had been discussed irregu- 
larly during the whole evening, he would 
only say, that in bringing the subject 
before the House, he had done what he 
conceived to be his duty, and those who 
were interested would form their own 
opinion of the manner in which their 
claim had been dealt with. 

Lord Althorp opposed the amendment ; 
but denied, that he or his colleagues wished 
unjustly to exclude 40s. voters. On the 
contrary, they were desirous of bringing 
the franchise as low as they could with 
propriety. 

Colonel Wood said, he did not wish to 
divide the Committee on his amendment. 

The amendment negatived, and _ this 
part of the clause, giving the right to 
vote to copyholders of 10/. value, agreed 
to. 

The House resumed ; the Committee to 
sit again the next day. 


The Coronation. 
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MOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 18, 1831. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a second time; the Interpleader 
and Arbitration. Read a first time ; to Consolidate the 
Tenancy of Lands (Ireland) Acts. 

Petitions presented. By Earl Grosvenor, from the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of Machynlleth for the Abolition of 
Slavery. By the Bishop of Lonpon, from the Parish of 
St. Mary, Paddington, praying that a Clause might be in- 
troduced into the Retail Beer Amendment Bill, to prevent 
the Retail Beer Shops from keeping open on the Sabbath. 


Ture Coronation.] Viscount Strang- 


ford hoped for the indulgence of the House 


in calling its attention again to the subject 
of the approaching ceremony of the Coro- 
nation. He wished to put another ques- 
tion to the noble Earl opposite relative to 
the mode in which it was proposed by his 
Majesty’s Ministers that the ceremony 
should be conducted; and he believed 
that it would be no inconvenience to his 
Majesty’s Ministers to answer that ques- 
tion, while it would certainly be a great 
convenience to many noble Lords that 
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the question should be answered. The 
noble Earl had stated on a former oc- 
casion, that he had received no intimation 
of his Majesty’s final determination on the 
subject. The question which he wished 
to ask was, whether any determination 
had been come to on the point to which 
he had formerly referred—namely, whe- 
ther the peers were to be permitted to do 
homage each by himself, or only by a repre- 
sentative of each class? It was important 
to many noble Lords, that the determina- 
tion in this respect, whatever it was, should 
be known, as their arrangements and 
preparations must be made accordingly. 
The noble Earl had taken credit to him- 
self and the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers 
‘for the economy with which the ceremony 
was to be conducted; but he saw no 
ground for their taking credit for economy 
as far as respected the plan of doing 
homage, since, although each peer should 
be allowed to do homage for himself, the 
expense would be borne by himself, and 
the arrangement would not cost the public 
one farthing, but would be of some bene- 
fit to the trading classes, who always 
looked to a coronation as a matter which 
would give a stimulus to the national in- 
dustry. The economy, therefore, which 
the noble Earl looked to, was an economy 
for the rich, but not for the poor and the 
manufacturing classes. The plan of doing 
homage by delegates would be of ad- 
vantage only to the Aristocracy, and not 
to the public; and the poor would be 
losers, and not gainers by it. There was 
another point, of still more importance, 
however, which had reference to the 
unseemly curtailments about which he 
had spoken the other night. He wished 
to ask the noble Earl, whether it was in- 
tended that the peeresses should join in 
the procession to the Abbey, and put it to 
the good taste of the noble Earl, whether 
that part of the ceremony ought not to 
be permitted to remain without curtail- 
ment. It was a laudable old English 
practice, and ought to be retained. The 
noble Earl had spoken of certain kinds of 
splendor not being conformable to the spirit 
of the age; but surely the noble Earl 
could not seriously maintain that it was 
not conformable to the spirit of the age 
to allow this gratification to the ladies. 
He threw out this hint for the considera- 
tion of the Cabinet select vestry. 

Earl Grey observed, that there was no 
disposition in his Majesty or his Ministers 
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to make any unseemly curtailments in the 
ceremony of the coronation, but he still 
thought it useless to have it conducted 
upon so large a scale as the former coro- 
nation. He wished to add, that he had 
received his Majesty’s commands on the 
subject of the homage to be performed by 
the Peers, but that it was the King’s de- 
sire that it should be performed as at the 
coronation of George 3rd. 

The Marquis of Londonderry hoped 
that the procession of the peeresses would 
be preserved, as nothing could be more 
suitable to the occasion. He begged that 
noble Lords would bear in mind, when 
they heard of the expense of the last co- 
ronation, that there were various items, 
not connected with the splendor of the 
ceremony, which might have been well 
struck out. The splendor of the coro- 
nation, and all the advantages which it 
was expected to produce on the trade of 
the country, would have been as well ac- 
complished without those circumstances 
to which he alluded as with them. On 
this occasion the sums of money to be 
spent would come from the aristocracy of 
the country, and they would find their 
way to the industrious classes of the com- 
munity, who, he was sorry to hear, were 
already complaining of the niggardly 
manner in which the ceremony was to be 
conducted, and the consequent loss which 
they would thereby suffer. He, therefore 
thought, as the one point was settled in a 
manner which could not be satisfactory to 
the feelings of the greater part of their 
Lordships, that they should use their best 
exertions that the other, which was mate- 
rial to the splendor of the ceremony, 
should not be omitted. He hoped the 
noble Earl and his colleagues would re- 
consider this subject of the procession of 
the peeresses from Westminster-hall to 
the Abbey, and that in a few days they 
should hear that this was conceded. 


Beer Acr AMENDMENT Bitu.] On 
the Motion of Viscount Melbourne, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Beer Act Amendment Bill. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
it might be proper to introduce a clause 
for preventing the beer-houses from being 
kept open at unseasonable hours, as he 
had suggested when the subject was last 
under consideration. 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was very 
difficult to determine what ought to be 
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considered as an unseasonable hour. The 
hour of ten o’clock had been already fixed 
upon, and he therefore suggested that the 
noble Duke should allow the matter to 
remain as it was forthe present. With re- 
gard to towns, it was necessary that the 
houses at any place should not depend 
upon the caprice of the local magistracy, 
and in consequence, he would make some 
other arrangement with regard to country 
places. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the ar- 
rangement proposed by the noble Vis- 
count, satisfied him with regard to towns, 
for, from all the information he obtained, 
the abuses of the beer-shops were hitherto 
most apparent in the country; and there 
the licensed houses were more under the 
control of the magistracy than in towns. 
The object of the Legislature was to give 
the poor the advantage of good and cheap 
beer, but without holding out any tempta- 
tion to excess and irregularity. The sale 
of beer might go on till rather a late hour, 
but then it ought not to be drunk at a late 
hour on the premises. He apprehended 
they must make some further alteration 
in the Act, for the police regulations had 
not answered. But notwithstanding this, 
he thought the Act, on the whole, had 
been a great benefit. It had destroyed 
the monopoly of the brewers, and given 

‘the public the full advantage of the repeal 
of the duty. It was necessary that all 
existing evils should be checked, and 


though he was not particular as to an | 
hour, and would leave that to the further | 


consideration of the noble Viscount, yet 
he must insist, that further restrictions were 
necessary. 

Viscount Melbourne admitted, that many 
evils had arisen from this measure, but he 
hoped they were of such a nature as 
might be mitigated, if not entirely re- 
moved. ‘There were reasons for believing 
so many licenses would not in future be 
given; but as the whole Act might be 
regarded as an experiment, he thought 
they would in another year see their way 
more distinctly than at present. 

Lord Tenterden said, there was a pro- 
viso in one of the clauses of the last 
Act, by which power was given to the 
magistrates, to enable them to guard 
against abuses as to the time these beer- 
houses were allowed to be kept open. 
He, therefore, hoped some similar clause 
might be now introduced which should 
have the effect of closing those houses at 
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an early hour. It had been clearly as- 
certained that great crimes and disorders 
had been committed, particularly in the 
country, by persons sallying from them 
at late hours. 

The Bishop of London expressed his 
hope, that at least a clause would be in- 
troduced to limit further the time for 
| keeping open these shops on the Sundays. 
There ought to be no distinction between 
themand the regular licensed houses, in this 
| respect; the latter class had large capitals 
'embarked in them, and were under the 
control of the magistracy. This was not 
the case with the former. The object of 
the Legislature was, to give the poor the 
advantage of good and cheap beer, but 
without putting temptation in their way, 
or giving them additional opportunities 
| forintemperate indulgence, orfor profaning 
the Lord’s day. He also wished to have 
'a clause introduced in order to prevent 
people playing at skittles at these beer- 
houses. The practice of keeping skittle- 

grounds at them was not only injurious 
| to those who frequented them, by leading 
_them into excess, but was injurious to 
'the owners of adjacent grounds. There 
| were instances in which the existence of 
| these skittle-grounds had been found in- 
‘jurious to the letting of the adjacent 
| houses. 

Lord Wynford had heard it said of 
| these houses, that people remained in 
them until it was time to go out poach- 
ing, or to commit other depredations. 
He should, therefore, propose, that they 
should close at eight o’clock in winter, 
and nine in summer; in which case the 
guests must move out before the honest 
part of the community had gone to 
bed. He thought, also, that constables 
should be authorized to enter at all 
times, without a warrant, when they had 
reason to believe that any riot or dis- 
order was going on, and when persons 
were drinking in those houses at hours 
not allowed by law. Some regulations 
were also necessary with regard to Sun- 
days. It was, in his opinion, improper to 
allow those houses to be open or persons 
to enter in them during the hours of Divine 
service, and it might be advisable to sub- 
ject the master to a penalty if persons 
should be found to remain more than one 
hour in the house on that day at one 
time, 

The Earl of Carnarvon, referring to 








the control given to the constables over 
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these houses, remarked, that there was 
not a more inefficient animal in the world 
than a country parish constable; and it 
was absurd to suppose, that rioting or tip- 
pling could be prevented by such an in- 
strument. The old public-houses in the 
country were intended entirely for the 
accommodation of travellers; but these 
beer-shops seemed calculated for no other 
purpose than the encouragement of tip- 
pling, to remedy which he would prevent 
the beer being drank on the premises. 
At present, however, there was no other 
remedy against the drinking of beer at any 
hour on these premises, except the super- 
intendence of these constables, under a 
Magistrate’s warrant. But the constable 
could not effectually interfere, consider- 
ing the odium and the vengeance to which 
he might be exposed, so that penalties 
could not be enforced. In towns the 
matter rested on a different principle, and 
yet it was very difficult to distinguish be- 
tween a town and country parish. That 
difficulty had been experienced in other 
matters besides the present—it had been 
found very difficult to settle whether some 
boroughs in schedule A and in schedule B 
were in town or country. With respect 
to country parishes, this Act had been 
founded in mistake, and therefore the 
effect was mischievous. The beer-houses 
absorbed nearly all the money that the 
labourer received, to the material injury of 
his family, and it was absurd to imagine, 
that after every facility had been afforded 
to the poor man to get drunk at discretion 
for one year, that this habit cculd be got rid 
of by diminishing the number of licenses 
in future. Nothing would remedy the 
evil except prohibiting the drinking of beer 
on the premises. 

Viscount Melbourne did not concur in 
the observations of the noble Earl who 
spoke last, as to the inefficiency of the 
parish constable; and as to the remarks 
of the right rev. prelate, in regard to 
shutting these houses on Sundays, he 
thought they should be put on the same 
footing as the regular licensed houses, 
which were not allowed to be open during 
the hours of Divine service. As to skittle 
playing, he thought it unadvisable to 
enter upon any minute legislation in re- 
gard to such matters. The police would 
find no greater difficulty in causing their 
authority to be respected in this, than in 
other matters. He thought it unwise to 
withdraw the measure. Intoxication 
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arose as much from the reduction in price 
as from increasing the numbers of the 
places where beer was drunk, 

The Bishop of London contended, that 
it was not necessary for competition that 
skittle-grounds should be attached to 
those houses. This wasa kind of game 
which encouraged vast numbers of the 
working classes to resort to them, and the 
most pernicious consequences followed, 
If it was “ minute” legislation to discuss 
this point, he begged to remind the noble 
Viscount, that certain sedentary games 
had been prohibited by law, because they 
encouraged people to sit. He did not 
wish to restrict the means of amusement 
of those classes, but there were games of 
a much more manly character in which 
they might indulge, and which did not 
lead to the same bad consequences of 
gambling and tippling. He would, if he 
stood alone, persist in pressing a clause to 
prevent retail beer-houses from having 
skittle-grounds attached to them. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that the pro- 
hibition of skittles in those houses would 
be giving an additional advantage to the 
licensed public-houses. 

The Bishop of London thought, that 
the allowing of skittle-grounds on these 
premises was far from being a matter of 
indifference, and therefore he would move, 
if he stood alone, to introduce a clause to 
prohibit skittle playing. 

Lord Tenterden was of opinion, that 
the power of the constable, as the Act at 
present stood, was too limited, and there- 
fore he proposed to add a clause, by which 
the constable should have the power to 
enter, as at present, under a Magistrate’s 
warrant; and next, that in addition to 
this he should have the power, without 
warrant, to enter at all times when the 
houses were legally open, and at any time, 
upon being required to do so by an inha- 
bitant of the vicinity, or on his having 
reasonable cause to suspect that persons 
were remaining there at an improper time, 
or that something improper was going on, 
If the constable abused this power, it 
would be at his peril. He therefore 
did not apprehend this would infringe 
on the liberty of the subject; he should 
therefore propose to introduce into the 
clause these words, ‘‘ where a riot or dis- 
turbance exists, the constable may enter 
the house, for the purpose of quelling it, 
without a warrant.” 

Amendment agreed to, 
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The Bishop of London then proposed his 
clause, to the effect that any person 
licensed to sell beer or cider, who allowed 
skittles or any other game to be played on 
the premises for which he took his license, 
should forfeit 40s. for every such offence. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that if the 
right rev. prelate thought this clause of 
importance, and that it was likely to be 
effectual for its purpose, he should feel 
some reluctance to resist it. Perhaps the 
right rev. prelate would not object to its 
postponement for the present. 

Lord Wynford stated, that according 
to the existing law, playing skittles, or 
other games, for money, was illegal, and 
the offending parties were liable to a 

enalty. 

The Duke of Wellington thought, that 
time ought to be afforded to consider the 
clause. There might be cases in which 
it would operate harshly, as for instance 
where the proprietor of a skittle-ground 
had been induced by the Act to add a 
beer-house toit. At the same time it was 
most desirable that the law which sanc- 
tioned the existence of such houses 
should not be subject to abuse. They 
were permitted for additional accommo- 
dation to administer to the comforts of the 
people, and to break down the monopoly 
of the brewers, and keeping these legitimate 
objects in view, the Act ought to be 
framed to prevent the abuse of them. 

The Marquis of Lansdown, in addition 
to the strong ground taken by the noble 
Duke, of fair protection to the new in- 
terests, which had been created by the 
Act, saw another reason why they should 
hesitate to adopt the clause proposed by 
the right rev. prelate. He feared it would 
be ineffectual. That House seldom legis- 
lated with much successagainst the habitual 
amusements of the people. A skittle- 
ground might, in defiance of the clause, 
be opened by some other person than the 
occupant of the house, in the adjacent 
field, and be supplied with beer from the 
beer-shop. 

The Bishop of London replied, that if 
they could not abolish an evil altogether, 
that was no reason why they should not 
attempt to mitigate it. He did not think 
that in any considerable number of in- 
stances the penalty would be evaded. He 
should, however, withdraw the clause for 
the present, in the hope that the noble 
Viscount would propose it at a future 
stage of the Bill. He should now pro- 
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pose that the houses should not be kept 
open after seven o’clock of the evening 
on Sundays and Good Fridays. 

Viscount Melbourne, with respect to 
this clause also, would request time for 
consideration, and he had great doubts 
whether any enactment in this respect 
would prove effectual. 

The House resumed. 


Sugar Refining. 


—— POOL OLD P ODOP — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday August 18, 1831. 


Mrnutrs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. 
RoBINSON, for a Return of all Offices and Appointments, 
the duties of which were performed by Deputy, distin- 
guishing the name of the Principal and Deputy, and all 
other particulars relating to the Salaries and Situations. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SADLER, from the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin as Chairman, and Daniel Kenahan as Secretary, 
of a Meeting of the Citizens of Dublin, for the introduc- 
tion of Poor Laws into Ireland. By Sir Rogert Frr- 
GuSSON, from the Merchants of Londonderry, against any 
inerease of the Wine Duties; and from the Distillers 
of the same place for discontinuance of the Drawback 
on Malt used in Distillation. By Lord Howick, from 
the Farmers of Northumberland and Tweed side, at- 
tending Coldstream Market, against the use of Molasses 
in Breweries and Distilleries; from the Ship Owners 
of Newcastle, against the Duties on Marine Insur- 
anees; from the Inhabitants of the Mauritius, for 
the reduction of Duty on Sugar. By Mr. Leroy, 
from the Corporation of Barbers, Dublin, against the 
Irish Reform Bill. By Mr. Vesey Firz@eRatp, from 
the Catholic Clergy of Galway, to equalize the right of 
Elective Franchise to all persons in Galway. By Sir Joun 
SEBRIGHT, from the Maltsters and others of Bishop Stort- 
ford; by Lord MAITLAND, from the presiding Magistrate 
of Dundee; and by Mr. WESTERN, from the Owners and 
Occupiers of Land near Colchester; and from Owners 
and Occupiers of Land, and Maltsters, of Saffron Walden, 
against the use of Molasses in Distilleries and Brewerics. 
By Mr. WesrTeERN, from the Silk Manufacturers of Essex, 
to exempt the Silk Trade from the operation of the Cotton 
Factories Apprentices Bill. By Mr. Byne, from the 
Churchwardens and Officers of the Poor in St. James's 
Westminster, against the Vestries Bill. By Mr. O’Con- 
NELL, from the Catholic Inhabitants of Conna (Cork), 
against any further Grant to the Kildare Street Society. 
By Mr. Serine Rice, from Protestant Freemen and In- 
habitants of Ballindooley, and from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Galway, to equalize Civil Rights in Galway ; from 
the Shoemakers of Limerick, for the Repeal of the Union; 
and from the Chamber of Commerce, Dublin, against the 
continuance of the Coal Meters Establishment. By Mr. 
Hunt, from the Inhabitants of Kensington and Hammer- 
smith Branch of the National Union, nearly 20,000 per- 
sons not included in the Enfranchisement Clauses of the 
Reform Bill, praying, that all Tax-payers should be en- 
titled to vote at Elections. 


Sucar Rerryine.] Mr. Baillie 
presented a Petition from certain West- 
India Planters residing at Bristol, against 
the Sugar Refining Bill, in the prayer of 
which he entirely concurred. 

Mr. Burge said, the petition was of 
importance, inasmuch as the Act afforded 
an indirect encouragement to the Cultiva- 
tion of sugar in colonies whose slave 
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population was recruited by fresh importa- 
tions. 

An Hon. Member said, it had been the 
intention of the framers of this Act to give 
adequate protection to the West-India in- 
terests, but they were deceived by not ob- 
taining accurate information respecting 
the strength and quality of foreign sugar ; 
which it had been found produced a greater 

uantity of lump sugar than was supposed. 

Petition to be printed. 


DutiesonInsurances.] Mr. Little- 
ton presented a Petition from a farmer 
named Wakefield, in Staffordshire, pray- 
ing for the repeal of two-thirds of the 
Duty on Insurances from fire effected on 
farmers’ crops. Ifthe prayer was acceded 
to, he believed that there was little doubt 
it would tend to repress the recurrence to 
the outrages of last winter, which were so 
general in Hampshire and the neighbour- 
ing counties, because the malicious object 
of the incendiaries would be defeated as 
far as respected farmers who might be the 
objects of popular revenge or ill feeling in 
individuals. 

Mr. Whitmore hoped, that Government 
would reduce the duty, by which it 
would confer a great advantage on the 
country at this moment. 

Mr. Hunt said, insurance was the great 
protection to the farmers from having their 
stacks maliciously burned, and he there- 
fore supported the prayer of the petition. 

Mr. Benett concurred in the observation 
that had been made. Had the parties 
who committed these atrocities last winter 
been aware that the loss occasioned by 
their acts would fall on insurance compa- 
nies alone, much of the mischief would not 
have occurred. He believed most of these 
calamities were intended to injure par- 
ticular individuals, who could find no more 
effectual remedy against the repetition of 
such attacks than the repeal of the duty, 
which he had often before described as im- 
proper. 

Mr. George Robinson said, there could 
be no doubt that the removal of these duties 
would be a great advantage; they pro- 
duced but a trifling revenue, but they 
actually exceeded the premium paid by 
the insurer to the parties who had all the 
risk. If such duties were removed, there 
could be no doubt that insurance gene- 
rally would be much increased. These 
duties were a bounty on carelessness and 
incendiarism. 
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Mr. Western regretted, that the noble 
Lord (Lord Althorp) was not in his place to 
hear these remarks in the propriety of which 
he perfectly concurred. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


LescesNE AND Escorrery.] Mr. 
Hume rose, in pursuance of his notice, to 
move for a Copy of the Report of the 
Commissioners of Legal Inquiry on the 


claims of Louis Lecesne and James ° 


Escoffery, in 1826 and 1827. The hon. 
Member observed, that the Motion was of 
great importance, not on account of the 
sum of money at issue, but on account of 
the principle. The whole claim was only 
about 16,000/. and the balance to be paid 
was 10,5007. The circumstances of the 
case were these: Two individuals, of the 
names of Louis Lescene and James Es- 
coffery, were, in the year 1823, removed 
from the island of Jamaica, on the alle- 
gation that they were dangerous aliens. 
They were removed under the authority of 
the Governor, the Duke of Manchester, 
aided by the advice of the Council, the 
Assembly, and law authorities of the 
Island. They claimed compensation from 
the British Government, on the ground 
that their deportation was illegal. The 
case was referred to the Commissioners 
of Legal Inquiry, who decided against 
their claim ; but the case was subsequently 
referred to the law officers of the Crown 
in this country, and they decided in favour 
of the claimants. It was proposed to 
grant Messrs. Lescesne and Escoffery 
16,000/. out of the public purse, by way of 
compensation for the losses which they 
had sustained by what now turned out to 
be the illegal conduct of the Duke of 
Manchester. If they were improperly de- 
ported, he contended that the indemnifi- 
cation for the losses of those individuals 
should come from the Duke of Manches- 
ter, or from the colonial legislature ; but 
under no circumstances could he see any 
ground or reason why this Government 
should be called upon to pay the sum of 
16,000/., which had been allotted to these 
individuals. He concluded by moving for 
a copy of the Report of the Commissioners 
of Legal Inquiry in the case of these per- 
sons, in the years 1826 and 1827. 

Lord Howick objected to the Motion, on 
the ground that, if it were acceded to, it 
should necessarily be followed by the pro- 
duction of many other papers—a proceed- 
ing which, while it would put the country, 
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for printing and copying, to an expense 
of between 5,000/. and 6,000/., could not 
possibly be attended with any practical 
or good result. The point of law had 
been already decided by Mr. Justice 
Bosanquet and the law officers of the 
Crown, and he submitted, that no prac- 
tical good could follow from having this 
decision reviewed by the House. He also 
remarked, that it would be an act of gross 
injustice to compel the Duke of Manches- 
ter to repay this money, as he had acted 
with the advice of the Council, the As- 
sembly, and the law authorities. Equally 
unjust, however, would it be, that the in- 
jury suffered by those people should not 
be considered, and the money for which 
the Government stood pledged paid over 
to them. 

Mr. Burge said, that in the absence of 
the report and evidence on this case, he 
could only give his own private opinion 
with respect to it. He conscientiously 
believed, that the conduct of the govern- 
ment of Jamaica was perfectly justifiable. 
He filled an official situation in Jamaica 
at the time the occurrence took place, 
and he did not shrink from saying, that he 
approved of it. The case was one, partly 
of law and partly of fact; andif it were to 
be discussed in that House, that course 
could only be taken on the production of 
every paper and document connected with 
it. He could not perceive any necessity 
for such a proceeding. 

Dr. Lushington said, that in October, 
1823, these two individuals, who had 
lived in Jamaica from their infancy, were 
seized, for the purpose of being deported, 
on account of some suspected disaffection 
to the government. They applied to the 
Chief Justice to know whether bail could 
be taken in their case. They were in- 
formed that there was no charge against 
them, and they were set at liberty. They 
returned to their business, and were not 
molested for five weeks. A Secret Com- 
mittee of the House of Assembly was then 
formed, and in consequence of their pro- 
ceedings those persons were again arrested, 
and sent out of the island. The minutes 
of the Secret Committee disclosed conduct 
which no Englishman could view without 
detestation. He had afterwards moved 
fora Select Committee of the House to 
investigate the case. But Mr. Canning 
said, ** Let the whole matter be laid be- 
fore the Government, and it shall be in- 
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(Mr. Courtenay and others) who inquired 
into, and reported onit. The matter hav- 
ing been thus taken up and decided by Go- 
vernment, there was, in his opinion, no 
necessity for re-considering it in that 
House. At all events, he was certain 
that they could not come to any decision 
on it, unless the whole of the documents 
were produced, and then holding an in- 
vestigation, which would last, at least, six 
months. He trusted, for these reasons, 
that his hon. friend, the member for 
Middlesex, would not persevere in his 
Motion. 

Mr. Hume agreed to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, but declared, that when the grant 
was proposed, he would object to it, on 
the ground that they had no information 
on the subject, and he would take the 
sense of the House upon it. 


with France. 


CoMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE.|] 
Mr. George Robinson said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to a question 
which considerably affected the commerce 
of this country, and he therefore trusted 
he might be excused for pressing it on 
their attention at that moment. The 
House would recollect, that on the 26th of 
January, 1826, one of the treaties which 
were called Reciprocity Treaties had been 
concluded between this country and 
France, by which it was agreed, that from 
and after the 5th of April following, all 
ships of both nations should be admitted 
into the several ports of each, on payment 
of the same duty as that levied upon the 
vessels of each particular nation. It was 
likewise provided, that all goods, wares 
and merchandise, should be admitted into 
their several ports, in vessels belonging to 
either nation, at the same rate of duty as 
was charged by each nation upon goods, 
wares, and merchandise, imported in ships 
of their own country. Now, nothing could, 
to all appearance, be more fair and equit- 
able than this arrangement, but he thought 
he should be able to prove, that although 
this treaty might have been kept to the 
letter, it had yet;been violated in the spirit, 
by the government of France. To ex- 
plain this, he begged, in the first instance, 
to read a few words from one of the clauses 
of the treaty, which would show, that the 
object contemplated by the contracting 
parties was, to diminish the burthens upon 
commerce generally, and that there was 
not the slightest intimation of an intention 
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The words were, “‘ At the same time, with 
a view of diminishing the burthens upon 
commerce generally, his most Christian 
Majesty consents to reduce all duties in 
proportion with those now levied in the 
ports of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Jreland.” Here there was 
reference toa probable diminution of duty, 
but nothing was intimated respecting an 
increase; because the great object of the 
treaty was, that both nations should 
diminish the burthens upon commerce 
already existing. Would the House, then, 
believe, that when this treaty was promul- 
gated on the 8th of February, 1826, it was 
accompanied by an Ordonnance, to which 
England was no party, raising the duty on 
French tonnage, and therefore on British 
tonnage, admitted under this treaty, above 
what it had been before. The conse- 
quence of this was, that the rate of duty 
paid by English vessels in the ports of 
France was much greater than that paid 
by French ships entering into British 
ports. A remonstrance, he understood, 
had been made to the French authorities 
upon this subject; and the only answer 
which could be obtained was, that they 
had adhered to the letter of the treaty, 
in not charging more on English tonnage 
than on that of their own vessels. He 
admitted the fact; but he insisted they 
had violated the spirit of the agreement. 
It might be said, perhaps, by the French 
government, that England could, if she 
thought proper, pursue the same course ; 
but France knew well, that according to 
the course of our commerce, it would be 
utterly impossible for us to raise the duty 
upon British tonnage ; and that she must, 
during the remaining five years of the 
treaty, if we succumbed to this violation 
of the spirit of the compact, continue to 
enjoy the advantage. By another article 
of the treaty, it would be remembered that 
goods were allowed to be imported into 
this country in French vessels, at the same 
rate of duty as if they had arrived in British 
bottoms. But let the House observe the 
different effect which this arrangement 
had upon the commerce of the two coun- 
tries. While here it was the policy to 
lower every duty on French goods and mer- 
chandise, so as to afford them the utmost 
facility of introduction into this country, 
the policy of France, on the contrary, was 
to impose a prohibitory duty on. British 
goods. Thus it appeared, that in com- 
merce as wellas in shipping, France enjoy- 
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ed every advantage in our power to grant, 
while we, on the contrary, were precluded 
from every benefit in her power to bestow. 
The duty on British ships in French ports 
was seven francs a ton; on French K ea 
in British ports, it was only three shillings 
a ton. Before this treaty had been 
passed, too, it had never been the practice 
to levy a duty upon the tonnage of French 
vessels returning from a foreign port, nor 
was it now, except in respect of those ves- 
sels returning from a British port. Now, 
however, they charged a heavy duty on 
French ships returning from British ports, 
and this simply and solely that they might 
be enabled to levy a similar amount upon 
British vessels. His object in calling the 
attention of the House to this subject was, 
to procure sufficient official information to 
enable the House to come to a conclusion 
upon the question, and to justify him in a 
motion, that his Majesty’s Government be 
directed to address a remonstrance to 
France upon the virtual infraction of the 
treaty—an amicable remonstrance— which 
he could not doubt would, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, be found suffi- 
cient. He should accordingly move for 
copies or extracts from the correspondence 
between his Majesty’s Government and 
the Consul-general at Paris on this sub- 
ject. If, however, he were assured by the 
Government that they would take the 
matter into their own hands, and if the 
treaty was, as he contended it had been, 
virtually violated, pledge themselves to 
obtain redress, he would not press his 
Motion. The hon. Member moved “ for 
copies and extracts from the correspond- 
ence between the British Government and 
the Consul-general at Paris, relative to 
tonnage and other duties levied in the 
ports of France since the Convention of 
1826.” 

Viscount Palmerston, after admitting 
the extreme candour and fairness with 
which the hon. Member had brought his 
Motion forward, said, that when he in- 
formed the hon. Member the matter was 
under discussion between Ministers and 
the French government, and that the 
production of the papers would be attended 
with inconvenience, he was sure that the 
hon. Member would not press his Motion, 
A correspondence was at that moment 
going forward with the French Goveri- 
ment, which it would then be inconvenient 
to produce, but when it was brought to a 
close, he should not have the slightest 
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objection to lay the whole of it before the 
House. He would not at present attempt 
to argue the case, because he was engaged 
in endeavouring to convince the French 
government that they had not heretofore 
executed the treaty properly, and accord- 
ing to our acceptance of it; and that, in 
fairness and equality, what we demanded 
of them ought to be done forthwith. 
Motion withdrawn. 


SmuGGuine 1n Lonpon.] Mr. Hunt 
wished to know from the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, whether it had come 
to the knowledge of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that several extensive seizures of 
contraband articles had very recently been 
made in the city of London; one in 
Gutter-lane, one in Fleet-street, and one 
in Newgate-street; and also, whether any 
proceedings had been taken or were to be 
taken in consequence of those seizures ? 
It had come to his knowledge that the 
parties in whose possession the goods had 
been found were but the agents of very 
large houses in the city which were well 
able to pay the full penalties, and therefore 
he hoped no compromise, as was often the 
case, would be come to. He was not 
going to turn informer. 

The Speaker said, that as the hon. 
Member rose merely to put a question, it 
was not competent to him to go into other 
matter. 

Mr. Hunt would then only beg an 
answer to his questions. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, his Majesty’s 
Government had been apprised of the 
seizures adverted to by the hon. Member, 
and proceedings in consequence of them 
had been commenced. Those proceedings 
he .had every reason to believe would be 
entirely successful, and most assuredly the 
full penalties would be enforced. 

Mr. Hunt said, it had been communicated 
to him that smuggling was going on in the 
city of London to an enormous extent. 
If five or six persons were employed to 
watch the proceedings of certain great 
houses, they would put a stop to more 
smuggling than one half of the Preventive 
Service. 


Yeomanry (InELAND).] The Marquis 
of Chandos wished to ask the noble Lord 
(Lord Althorp) whether there was any 
truth in a report which he had that day 
heard—viz., that the Government intended 
to disarm the Yeomanry of Ireland. 
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Lord Althorp said, that Government 
had measures under consideration for the 
regulation of the Yeomanry of Ireland. If 
these measures could be brought to a state 
of sufficient forwardness, they would 
shortly be submitted to the House. He 
could not give a direct answer to the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord. In considering 
the measures to which he alluded, the 
mode in which the Yeomanry should hold 
arms would be one of the matters to be 
regulated ; but until those measures were 
matured, he could not state what it was 
intended that that mode should be. 


Poor Laws (IReELanp).] Mr. Sadler 
rose, for the purpose of submitting to the 
House the Motion of which he had given 
notice on this subject, but was interrupted 
b 

Mr. O’Connell, who said, he must en- 
treat the hon. Member to postpone his 
Motion. He was sure the hon. Member 
would give him credit for sincerity when 
he said, that he was convinced of the ex- 
cellence of the object, and of the purity 
and the humanity of the motives of the 
hon. Member. He must, however, suggest 
to the hon. Member, the propriety of post- 
poning his Motion till after the Reform 
Bill was disposed of. If the hon. Member 
would do this, he would have the as- 
sistance of a great number of the Irish 
Members ; but the Irish Members would 
not think of entering upon the discussion 
of such a question to-night. 

Mr. Sadler said, if he had then for the 
first time been called upon to postpone 
the Motion of which he had given such 
frequent notice, he should have no hesita- 
tion whatever in complying with this 
request. This, however, was not the first 
or the second, but, he believed, the sixth 
time, that he had been called upon to 
postpone his Motion, and he could not 
but remember that many hours of the time 
of that House had been taken up by de- 
sultory conversations on the distresses and 
the sufferings of Ireland, which led to no 
practical result whatever. He felt that 
postponement, unless upon a specific un- 
derstanding, was defeat. However, after 
what had been said by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who was himself so ardent a 
friend to the lower orders of Irish, if the 
noble Lord (Lord Althorp) would under- 
take to give him a day next week, or even 
before the prorogation, he would consent 
to the postponement of his Motion. 
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Lord Althorp said, the hon. Member 
should have precedence on Monday week | 
of all Government business. 

Mr. Sadler, on the clear understanding 
that his Motion’should come on on Monday 
se’nnight, consented to its postponement 
to that day. 

Motion postponed. 


Bexcic Necoriations.] Sir Richard 
Vyvyan said, the subject he was about to 
bring before the House, embraced con- 
siderations of a great extent, and of great 
importance; and were it not that it had 
previously been introduced, and questions 
respecting it answered by his Majesty’s 
Government, he hardly knew whether it 
would have been expedient for him then 
to advert to it. What had already oc- 
curred, however, rendered some further 
explanations necessary. He was aware 
that it must be annoying to those who 
were in power, to have their conduct con- 
tinually arraigned, and to be questioned 
upon matters which were scarcely yet 
concluded, or which, if concluded, had 
an intimate relation to something} still 
in progress; but as the peace and the 
honour of this country were at stake, it 
could not be expected, that that House 
should be longer silent. It was evident 
that in all such cases the time must come 
when that House ought to interfere, and 
to receive information, and in his opinion 
that time had now arrived with respect to 
the case of Holland and of Belgium. He 
would, therefore, without apology, proceed 
at once to the subject. Let it not be said, 
that his object in bringing forward this 
question was to embarrass his Majesty’s 
Government, or to interfere with the exer- 
cise of the just prerogatives of the Crown. 
He had no such intentions. The subject 
had been already partially before the 
House, it had been discussed in another 
place, and the answers which had been 
given to questions put by a noble friend of 
his, and the statements which had been 
made on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, rendered some further explanation 
necessary. Neither could the noble Lord 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer accuse 
him of any discourtesy, in at length bring- 
ing his Motion forward. That noble Lord 
must be aware that he meant to bring the 
subject under the notice of the House, 
when he was able to speak decisively 
on it. Sufficient evidence was already 
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noble Lords opposite to the inquiries made 
by noble and right hon. friends of his, 
to lead him to form a conclusive opinion 
upon the system of policy pursued by 
his Majesty’s Ministers, and to forbid 
him to expect any more information than 
he already possessed. He persisted in 


| bringing forward his Motion, however, 


because it would give many that oppor- 
tunity of expressing their feelings and 
opinions, and delivering their sentiments 
upon these matters, which it might not 
otherwise be their fortune to obtain. The 
discussion he was about to introduce was 
not, he contended, premature, for if war 
had not already been declared, or the Con- 
ference broken up, still warlike prepara- 
tions, it was notorious, had been made by 
one of the Powers a party to the Con- 
ference—and the Sovereign of the country 
immediately concerned, the king of the 
Netherlands—for he did not consider 
Belgium as a regularly acknowledged 
Power—had actually taken the field and 
commenced hostilities. Looking at the 
condition of our foreign politics, there were 
many subjects which naturally attracted at- 
tention and merited remark, and were more 
or less connected with the spirit of our 
conduct with respect to the Netherlands 
and to Belgium. The question of Portugal 
might be alluded to, and he certainly 
hoped to have clearly explained the casus 
Jfederis which heapprehended had recently 
occurred there. He would wish, in what 
he had to offer upon the subject, to 
confine himself, as nearly as might be, to 
the actual object for their consideration ; 
he would not, accordingly, touch upon the 
Portuguese question, though he was ex- 
tremely anxiousit should be brought before 
the House; but, at the same time, as he 
regarded the Belgian question as the key 
of the great problem of peace or war in 
Europe, he felt it would be necessary to 
deviate a little from the strict line, and 
allude to the general aspect of the other 
European governments as connected with 
the affairs of Belgium. In entering upon 
this question, he was willing to suppose, 
that the king of the Netherlands had con- 
sented that one part of his dominions 
should be separated from the other, upon 
certain considerations—that the Belgian 
provinces should be separated from Hol- 
land. He would also suppose Leopold, 
king of Belgium, elected by a large ma- 
jority; and, if the principle of election be 
admitted in Europe, fairly and honourably 
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elected sovereign of this new kingdom. | last, the noble Lord opposite had declared 


Now the House, knowing these facts, and 

the public being informed of them, had a! 
right to expect, that tranquillity would have 

been the result. But, on the contrary, this 

enthronement had positively been the signal 

of war to Europe. The object proclaimed 

by the Government had been, to preserve 

peace. With this view, it had been stated, | 
was their every act guided ; but by the king 
of the Netherlands this enthronement had 
been considered an infraction of the ex- 
isting treaty, and a just ground for war, | 
and therefore had he ordered his troops 

to march into Belgium. He had to remind | 
the House that he had already, for various 
reasons, on several occasions postponed 
his Motion. On Friday week he had been 
informed, that the Armistice between the 
Dutch and Belgians had been broken ; and 
on the evening of that day he asked the 
noble Lord the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, if he had received any official inform- 
ation to that effect? The noble Lord, in | 
answering in the affirmative, requested him 
to postpone his Motion, because an Am- 
bassador had been despatched, and he had 
reason to expect that peace would be re- 
stored. He consented, giving notice for the 
Tuesday following. On that day he again 
postponed his Motion, at the entreaty of 
the noble Lord, because the king of the 
Netherlands had consented to treat. He 
gave notice for Thursday last, when he 
was fully determined to persevere in his 
Motion, But he was again asked to post- 
pone it for another reason; namely, that 
the French government had given a solemn 
assurance that the French troops would 
withdraw as soon as the Dutch troops had | 
repassed their frontiers. On this question 
it was, that the House was now called upon | 
todebate. It was a question on which the | 
honour of England was interested—on 

which it was, in fact, deeply pledged. He 

need not add, that after the explanation 

—after the positive assurance of the noble | 
Lord opposite—the honour of his Majesty’s 
Ministers stood pledged. And now, not- 
withstanding this solemn assurance on the 
part of the French government to the | 
Minister of this country, it appeared 

that France had determined to maintain 

30,000 men as an Army of Observation in 

Belgium, to remain there—so the demi- 

official report of that evening stated— 

encamped at Nivelle, until the Dutch had 

disbanded half their army, and paid all 

the expenses of the war, On Thursday | 














that the French troops were to withdraw 
as soon as the Dutch had retired beyond 
their position; and to-day it was stated, 
and no doubt they would hear it defended, 
that 30,000 men were to remain in occu- 
pation of Belgium. It would be for his 
noble friend to state whether this was a 
fact or not; and if it were a fact, then it 


would be for his noble friend to say 
‘whether it was done with the concur- 


rence of the Conference, and, above all, 
whether this country was a party to any 
such arrangement. He knew not whe- 
ther his noble friend meant to defend 
this conduct of France or not; but how- 
ever that should turn out, of this he was 
certain, that it was a question in which the 
honour of this country was involved, and 


/in which the honour of every other party 
| to the,Conference—of Russia, of Austria, 


and of Prussia was equally concerned. It 
was a question which involved the honour 
and the interests of the country, and there- 
fore only required to be properly explained 
to the country, to induce it to take a lively 
and a becoming interest in its explanation 
and its settlement. It might, upon investi- 
gation, appear that the conduct of France, 
was the act of France, and not of the 
Conference-—and an attempt might ulti- 
mately be made, to induce this country and 
the other Powers tamely to submit to such 
an insult, solely out of deference to acertain 
party in Paris, who seemed to have the dis- 
position, if not the power, to rule Europe. 
In the debate which occurred on Friday 
last, it had been most clearly shewn, that 
the whole of the conduct of the king of 
the Netherlands had been consistent with 
the strictest honour. The letters upon 
which there had been so much misunder- 
standing had been so fully explained and 


set right before the House by the debate 


upon that occasion, that it must be useless 
for him then to go into any explanation 
or argument respecting them. It was 
found and confessed, that the king of the 
Netherlands, instead of having acted a 
treacherous, or indirect, or deceitful part, 
had neither broken nor violated an armis- 
tice, nor any understanding for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities ; but,on the contrary, that 
he had given repeated and full notice of bis 
intentions and of the grounds upon which 
he had adopted his decision. The point 
upon which the king of the Netherlands, 
as he had a perfect right to do, took his 
stand, was the arrangement of the Pro- 
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tocols; and his intention was, to move for 
the production of copies of all the Proto- 
cols,in order that that House and the coun- 
try might have this important subject fully 
and fairly before them. The question of 
the two Protocols was the one upon which 
the king of the Netherlands took his stand, 
and it was a ground to which the Powers 
at the Conference could offer no objection, 
for those documents were the offspring, or 
the adopted, of the Conference. A basis 
had been agreed upon by the Conference ; 
that basis had been promulgated in the 
two Protocols; those Protocols were ac- 
cepted by the king of the Netherlands, 
and his conduct had been in strict concur- 
rence with their doctrines. The king of 
the Netherlands, therefore, had not only 
done every thing that he ought to have 
done in strictness, he had not only fore- 
gone the appeal which he had a right 
to make to the great Powers who had 
guaranteed the consolidation of his king- 
dom, but he had also given up his right 
to judge for himself in his own ease, and 
had intrusted it to the hands of the 
Conference. Well, then, under these cir- 
cumstances, the Conference prepared cer- 
tain articles; those articles were adopted 
by the king of the Netherlands; but, the 
moment they came to Belgium, where the 
basis of the arrangement was to be tried, 
there it was rejected. The Belgians not 
only refused to accede to that to which 
the king of Holland had already given his 
assent, but they actually flew in the face 
of the Conference, and expressed their 
determination to resist the propositions 
which had been transmitted to them for 
their final acceptance. It was well known, 
that Lord Ponsonby was sent over to 
Brussels with the Protocol to which the 
king of the Netherlands had already*es- 
sented, and that the object of his mission 
was to communicate to the congress there 
that they must accept it as the final 
arrangement, or be prepared, in case of 
refusal, for a declaration of war by the 
Powers, parties to the Conference in Lon- 
don. Nothing could be more fair or just 
than that, and nothing could be more 
proper, than that the Conference, after 
having made such a final arrangement, 
and after having made the king of the 
Netherlands give his assent to it, though 
it was clearly against his own interests, 
nothing was more proper than that they 
should call on the Belgians to agree to it, 
and threaten them with force in case they 
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refused to do so. Was the letter which 
Lord Ponsonby brought over with him to 
that effect ever delivered to the Regent ? 
That was an important question, and, no 
doubt, his noble friend would be able to 
give a satisfactory answer to it. If his 
noble friend, however, should be silent 
upon that point, they would have a right 
to conclude that it had never been delivered 
to the Regent, for the Regent himself had. 
declared that he knew nothing about it. 
The Belgians having thus displayed a 
spirit perfectly in opposition to the wishes 
and the arrangements of the Conference, 
proceeded to the election of a sovereign. 
Their choice fell on the prince of Saxe Co- 
burg, who was accordingly elected king of 
Belgium, and who took an oath to observe 
a constitution which was directly contrary 
to the eighteen articles which had been 
laid down by the Conference as the basis 
of a final arrangement. Notwithstanding 
such conduct on the part of the Belgians, 
the Government of this country sent them 
over the prince of Saxe Coburg to take 
possession of the Throne of Belgium, and 
when the king of Holland, who had ac- 
ceded to the final arrangement made by 
the Conference, proceeded to employ mili- 
tary measures to enforce his rights against 
the Belgians, who had refused to accede 
to any arrangement, this country and the 
Conference interfered to prevent him. 
That would form a serious charge against 
this country in history, and, probably, it 
might yet be made a matter of charge 
against his Majesty’s Ministers. He 
trusted, that he had said enough to 
prove, that the king of the Netherlands 
had been perfectly justified in the course 
which he had pursued. He had been most 
unjustly treated, and he had been most 
unreasonably asked to give his assent to 
propositions which were clearly in favour 
of his revolted subjects; and when, in 
defiance of all feelings of delicacy towards 
the king of the Netherlands, the Confer- 
ence acknowledged the king of Belgium, 
the king of the Netherlands might have 
acted imprudently in casting an affront 
upon a body‘so powerful as the Confer- 
ence, but, at all events, this must be said 
for him—that, in doing so, he acted ho- 
nourably towards the Dutch nation, and 
with a due regard to the feelings and the 
honour of that people whom the destinies 
had committed to his charge; and, how- 
ever history might hereafter dwell upon 
the imprudence of his conduct, it could 
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not but do justice to the nature and mo- 
tives of his enterprise. Though his motives 
and his conduct had been maligned and 
misrepresented in the first instance, they 
were now properly understood and ap- 
preciated, and even the liberal papers in 
France, which were understood to express 
the opinion of the liberal party there— 
even the editors of those papers, who had 
been prejudiced against him—had now 
acknowledged, after the perusal of the 
letters of the Ist and 2nd of August, and 
especially after the perusal of that most 
important document which was published 
by the king of the Netherlands, on the 
occasion of Prince Leopold accepting the 
Throne of Belgium, without having ac- 
ceded to the 12th Protocol—the editors 
of the French liberal papers, after having 
perused those documents, acknowledged, 
that they had been in error in attributing 
bad faith to the king of Holland with 
respect to Belgium. In the Constitution- 
nel, which had been received by that 
morning’s post, it was acknowledged that 
the king of Holland had not been guilty 
of bad faith in breaking the armistice, as 
he had given sufficient previous notice on 
the subject. Having said so much upon 
that point, he would now proceed to con- 
sider the arrangement which had been 
the consequence of the interference of the 
five great Powers. In consequence of the 
first revolution in France, the balance of 
power in Europe had been so changed— 
so many old kingdoms and ancient dynas- 
ties had been swept away, and so many 
new kingdoms had been erected—that it 
was found necessary, at the conclusion of 
the war, to substitute a new system, which 
might be calculated to maintain the ba- 
lance of power as in former times, and 
to preserve the tranquillity of Europe, 
Though, in erecting a system for that, pur- 
pose, some mistakes might have been 
committed at the Congress of Vienna, and 
though not the least one amongst those 
mistakes was the junction of Belgium 
with Holland, still, he thought that the 
preservation of the peace and tranquillity 
of Europe was of such importance, that 
we should be inclined to pass lightly over 
such a mistake as that. At the same 
time, he was ready to express his opinion, 
that it was a great misfortune that an 
annexation had ever taken place between 
two countries which had been always so 
jealous of each other as Holland and Bel- 
gium ; and the question, it appeared to 
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him, might have been at the time justly 
entertained, whether it would not have 
been more for the interest of this country 
to keep those two countries, the one a 
manufacturing, and the other a commercial 
country, separate and distinct as hereto- 
fore. The guarantee, however, for the 
annexation of the Belgic provinces to 
Holland was given by all the Powers who 
were parties to the convention which was 
agreed to at the Congress of Vienna. In 
the sixty-seventh article of the general 
act of the Congress, it was stated, that 
the duchy of Luxemburg should be an- 
nexed to Holland. He must beg leave to 
read that article to the House. It was 
precisely the same as the third article of 
the separate treaties between the king of 
the Netherlands and the four great Powers. 
It was this—‘“‘ The part of the ancient 
duchy of Luxemburg, comprehended in 
the articles, and specified by the following 
article, is equally ceded to the Sovereign 
Prince of the United Provinces, at present 
king of the Netherlands, to be possessed 
by him and his successors for ever, in full 
property and sovereignty. The sovereign 
of the Low Countries will add to his titles 
that of the Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
and the power is reserved to his Majesty 
of making such family arrangements with 
regard to the succession of the grand 
duchy, between the princes, his sons, as 
he may judge conformable to the interests 
of his monarchy, and his own paternal 
intentions. The Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg will be a compensation for the prin- 
cipalities of Nassau, Dillenburg, Siegen, 
Hadamar, and Dietz ; it will form one of 
the States of the Germanic Confederation, 
and its prince, the king of the Netherlands, 
will enter the Confederation as Grand 
Duke of Luxemburg, with all the preroga- 
tives and privileges enjoyed by the other 
German princes. The town of Luxem- 
burg will be considered, with regard to its 
military relations, as a fortress of the Con- 
federation. The Grand Duke will, how- 
ever, have the right to name the governor 
and military commandant of this fortress, 
provided he obtains the approbation of the 
executive power of the Confederation, and 
under such other conditions as may be 
deemed necessary, in conformity with the 
future constitution of the said Confedera- 
tion.” It was, no doubt, a matter of great 
importance, to bring this new kingdom of 
Holland and Belgium into the Germanic 
Confederation. Now, by the annexation 
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of the duchy of Luxemburg to that king- 
dom, Holland and Belgium were intro- 
duced into the Germanic Confederation, 
and all the Powers that were united in 
that Confederation, had guaranteed Lux- 
emburg to the king of the Netherlands. 
All the Powers that were engaged in that 
confederation guaranteed that duchy to 
the king of Hoiland, as clearly as any of 
the smaller States had been guaranteed 
to the other Powers; and all the Powers 
were mutually bound together not to enter 
into any engagements which might be 
calculated to affect the safety of the Con- 
federation, or of the individual States 
united in it. There was no denying, that 
such a guarantee, to which the King of this 
country, as king of Hanover, was a party, 
existed. It was distinctly said,in the second 
article of the Act of the Germanic Confe- 
deration, that ‘the object of this Confede- 
ration is, the maintenance of the external 
and internal security of Germany, the 
independence and inviolability of the con- 
federated States.” It was said, in the 
eleventh article of this same treaty—<‘‘ the 
States of the Confederation engage them- 
selves to defend, not only Germany, but 
each individual State of the union, in case 
it be attacked ; and they mutually guaran- 
tee all such possessions as may be included 
in this union. The members of the Con- 
federation, in reserving to themselves the 
right of forming alliances, hold themselves 
bound to contract no engagement which 
will be directed against the safety of the 
Confederation, or of the individual States 
of which it is composed.” In the twelfth 
Protocol of the Conference, the validity 
of this was expressly acknowledged. Lux- 


emburg was said to belong to the king of 


the Netherlands. The Belgian Congress, 
however, having declared that Luxemburg 
should belong to Belgium, the London 
Conference bowed to its decision. The 
new sovereign of Belgium, too, on accept- 
ing the throne of that country, took an 
oath, in compliance with this declaration 
of Congress, to maintain Luxemburg as 
a part of the Belgian kingdom. In doing 
so, he actually flew in the face of the Con- 
ference, and yet, to the surprise of the 
world, when the king of Holland said, that 
he would not consent to this, the Confer- 
ence turned round on him, and told him 


_that he must. To him, it seemed incre- 


dible, that the representatives of the great 
Powers in Conference should have so far 
forgotten what was ducto their own previous 
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act, due to former treaties, and due to the 
king of the Netherlands and their own 
masters. His charge against his Majesty’s 
Ministers was, that they did not enforce 
that guarantee which was to be found in 
the sixty-seventh article of the Treaty of 
Vienna, after they had acknowledged it, 
and that they did not compel the Belgians 
to respect it. He might be told, that the 
king of the Netherlands was willing to 
accept of a compensation for Luxemburg, 
and that he could still sell his right to the 
duchy, but that had nothing to do with 
the question. The Belgians should have 
been made to respect that right, before 
compensation for it was talked of. The 
king of the Netherlands might consider it 
more for the interests of the Netherlands, 
and for the safety of Belgium, that the 
duchy of Luxemburg should not continue 
annexed to Holland, but it was idle to talk 
of the compensation which he would be 
entitled to for giving up that right, until 
Belgium was made to acknowledge it. 
Even supposing that compensation was 
given to the king of Holland for that 
duchy, the question would still arise, 
whether the duchy of Luxemburg was 
henceforward to continue a party to the 
Germanic Confederation, and whether 
Belgium, as including that duchy, was to 
be a part of that Confederation. It was 
very well to talk of erecting a neutral 
State in the instance of Belgium ; but they 
all knew what was the neutrality of small 
States in a case of war. When they sepa- 
rated thosetwo States,thencutrality of Bel- 
gium would mean its being connected with 
France ; and if Belgium, by means of the 
duchy of Luxemburg, should not become 
a part of the Germanic Confederation, 
there was no doubt that it would hereafter 
be dependent on France, instead of being, 
as it ought to be,a bulwark opposed to 
that Power. This question, in fact, as 
regarded the duchy of Luxemburg, was a 
question of limits, as far as limits were con- 
cerned, and of State policy, so far as the 
balance of power was concerned, and the 
preservation of the peace of Europe. The 
government of the king of the Netherlands 
in Belgium had been a most beneficent 
one, and, of it the Belgians had no reason 
to complain. It was, no doubt, extremely 
difficult to manage the government of 
two countries, so different in customs, 
habits, feelings, manners, and religion, as 
Belgium and Holland were. It had been 
said, however, that the king of the Nether- 
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Jands had restrained the Belgians in the | 
exercise of their rights, and that, in fact, 
he had acted the part of a tyrant in civil, 
and a bigot in religious, matters [‘ hear, 
hear,” from Mr. O'Connell.) He under- | 
stood that cheer from the hon. member 
for Kerry. An opportunity had long been 
wanted to expose the machinations of that 
party which had calumniated the king of 
the Netherlands,and the time had at length 
arrived, to tear the mask off a party that 
had done, and was doing, so much mis- 
chief in Europe. The machinations of | 
that party had given rise to what had | 
taken place in Belgium, and it was now 
pretty plain that the efforts of the same 
party were at work, to create a somewhat | 
similar explosion in another quarter, with 
which the hon. member for Kerry might 
be acquainted, and to which he (Sir. 
Richard Vyvyan) should not more particu- 
larly allude. That party which associ- 
ated with Liberals, while it professed 
despotic principles, was the cause of the 
revolution in France. It was in conse- 
quence of the system which that party 
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carried on in Belgium that the revolt suc- | 
ceeded there, and the same party was, 
desirous to provoke a similar resistance | 


elsewhere. Although the explosion had 
first taken place in Belgium, it was intended 
to extend much further. It was indeed 
time for the Government to look about it. 
The centre of the bigoted army was in 
Paris ; the right wing was at Brussels,while 
the left wing was looking on in Dublin. 
There was still time left to unmask such a 
party, and to counteract its efforts. It was 
an unholy alliance of bigotry and despotism 


which endeavoured to work on the passions ' 


of the people. It had tried to stir up re- 
action in Paris, but it had succeeded in 
causing the Revolution in Belgium. The 
House could not fail to observe, that pre- 
cisely the same plan was followed in Ire- 
Jand too, that had been adopted in Bel- 
gium. There were the same kind of 
petitions, and upon the same subjects. | 
There were petitions against the College 
of Louvain in the one instance, and against 
the Kildare Street Society in the other. 
Though there were several Catholic 
Members in that House, he hoped that | 
none of them brought with them that | 
ultramontane spirit which had produced | 
such dissensions in France and Bel- | 
gium. He trusted, that no one there would | 
take up the defence of the Jesuits, though | 
perhaps, indeed, they might meet with ' 
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defenders who were at least Jesuits in 
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speech and action. The Belgians had 
made most unjust complaints against the 
king of the Netherlands with regard to his 
conduct in respect to education. In the 
year 1825, the king of the Netherlands 
put forth a public edict with a view to 
secure a good education for the priest- 
hood. Missionaries were then going 
about in Belgium, and tormenting the 
people there as they had been doing in 
Normandy, in France. ‘The king or- 
dained that the schools which were 
to be erected under this edict should 
be under the direction of the Catholic 
Bishops. Had the Belgians any reason 
to complain of that ? He then established 
a college at Louvain for teaching the 
sciences, and decreed that no person should 
be admitted in the Universities with a view 
of entering the Church, till he had gone 
through preparatory studies: was that 
tyranny? The king of Holland’s object 
in erecting those schools was, in fact, 
toleration. He was anxious to impart a 
national education to the Belgians, and to 
bind them up with the interests and the 
institutions of the country in which they 
lived. In 1825 and in 1826 the subject 
was brought before the States-General, 
aud it was to be remarked that on both 
those occasions the Liberals by no means 
spoke against the edict of the king 
of the Netherlands. In 1827 a con- 
cordat was entered into by the Govern- 
ment with the Pope, and that was received 
quietly not only by the nation at large, 
but by that party also which subsequently 
caused the revolt. Jt satisfied the Liberals. 
At the end, however, of the year 1827, 
and in the year 1828, efforts were made 
by this party to get up petitions against 
the laws with respect to education. In 
consequence of such efforts, in the year 
1829, the table of the States-General was 
loaded with petitions against the schools, 
and against the several edicts of the king 
relative to education. The Catholics and 
Liberals formed an alliance, and the latter 


| joined the former in decrying the liberal 
| system adopted by the king. 
| report was published by the Minister of 


In 1829 a 


the Interior, in which he said—‘ The 
decrees of the king, in 1825, published 
under a salutary influence inspired by the 
fears of the momentary power of the Jesuit 
party in a neighbouring country—decrees, 
having for their object to limit the preten- 
sions of some of the Roman Catholic 
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Clergy, who claimed an exclusive right of 
instruction, and which subjected the scho- 
lars to a more complete education, and 
one more in harmony with the great in- 
tellectual development of the nineteenth 
century; these decrees are the cause of 
the complaint of the second class of peti- 
tioners—namely, those who are desirous | 
of rendering education free, in order that 
they may derive a personal advantage 
from it.” A modification of the laws was 
then granted by the king, and granted 
to as liberal an extent as any man 
who was not disposed to be a traitor 
would have desired on the subject. Counter 
edicts were issued, the preliminary educa- 
tion at Louvain was dispensed with, and 
that establishment was broken up. Even 
the Pope was pleased, and expressed by 
a letter to the king the satisfaction felt 
by the Sacred College, He might be told, 
with regard to civil matters, that the king 
of the Netherlands did not give the Jury- 
system to the Belgians. This had been 
made a matter of fertile abuse against him, 
and in the French papers he had been 
over and over again accused of wishing to 
establish a tyrannical despotism in Bel- 
gium. Now the fact was, that three Jury 
laws had been successively sent by him to | 
the Chamber in Brussels, and they were | 
successively rejected by increasing ma- 
jorities. It might be possible that in what 
he was about to say he might offend the pre- 
judices of some Gentlemen in that House. 
He was ready, however, to avow his candid 
opinion with respect to the late revolution 
in France. Great as were the results that 
would flow from that mighty event—and 
that war would be one of those results 
there could be no doubt—yet, seeing on the 
other side an arbitrary and tyrannical au- 
thority attempting to rule by ordinances, 
and beholding on the other side a liberal 
feeling, exaggerated perhaps, but not 
more so than that which was opposed to it 
—secing these things, notwithstanding the 
inconveniences which would follow from 
that event, yet, as it was one in which the 
happiness and the liberty of the world 
were concerned, he for one would say, 
that he was not sorry that the revolution in 
France had occurred—he was not sorry 
that Charles 10th had been driven from 
the Throne of France, as James 2nd had 
been from the Throne of England, for at- 
tempting to subvert the institutions and 
liberties of his country Great inconveni- 
ences might result from that Revolution ; 
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the establishment of a republic might be 
one of them, and indeed the reverberation 
of that event was already felt in this 
country; but yet he would say, that he 
was not sorry that it had taken place. 
He was not sorry for the expulsion of 
Charles 10th, though perhaps the persons 
who had expelled him had gone much fur- 
ther than those who had driven James 2nd 
from the throne of this country. And 
here he begged to say, that the ultras in 
this country, as they were called, and the 
ultras in France, were quite different 
parties. The ultras in this country con- 
sisted of those who were anxious to retain 
the old institutions of the country, with 
the introduction of such improvements as 
wisdom and experience might suggest in 
them. The ultra party in France, on the con- 
trary, who had caused the revolution there, 
wished to pull down the charter, and to 
establish a despotism of ordinances. The 
French and Belgic revolutions differed 
materially, and the difference consisted in 
this—that while the revolution in France 
was a just resistance to arbitrary authority, 
that in Belgium was an unjust and unpro- 
voked rebellion. ‘The impartial page of his- 
tory would describe the revolutionin France 
in the terms he had mentioned, while the 
revolution in Belgium would be regarded as 
a rebellion. With regard to the question 
of our interference with foreign Powers, he 
begged to say one word. It had been 
aflirmed that non-interference was the rule 
for us in such matters, and that inter- 
ference was the exception. But he would 
reverse that assertion, and contend, that 
interference ought to be the rule, and 
non-interference the exception. That had 
been the policy of Europe for many cen- 
turies. When they beheld such a revolu- 
tion as that which had taken place in Bel- 
gium, it was high time that those Powers 
which were anxious to preserve their own 
dynasties, and to maintain the tranquillity 
of Europe, should interfere. Because 
France had made her army enter Belgium, 
he trusted that Ministers would not think 
it necessary to give way in any One point ; 
let them not goon succumbing to that Power 
which had but one object, and that was to 
propagate its own doctrines, and extend 
its influence. He believed that the Cabi- 
net of France was not acting dishonestly, 
but in that country there was a power be- 
hind the Cabinet which influenced, if it 
did not control, its actions. He would 
entreat his Majesty’s Ministers, for the 
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honour of England—he would implore 
them, for the safety of the country, and 
for the peace of Europe, to make a firm, 
and a bold, and a determined resistance 
to the line of policy which that party in 
France would wish to pursue. He was well 
aware, that there were some subjects upon 
which it was dangerous to expatiate when 
they had to deal with Powers that might 
take offence at the slightest suggestions of 
those who were supposed to be hostile to 
them; but, taking all necessary care not 
to offend others, an equal care ought to be 
taken not to injure ourselves. He would 
wish Ministers not to give any just cause 
of offence to the revolutionary party in 
France, but he would wish them to be 
equally guarded in not surrendering the 
power they already possessed, for bullies 
always became greater bullies by con- 
cessions, and if Ministers would only be 
firm and resolved they would meet with 
the support, not only of that House but of 
the whole country. He was only calling 
the attention of the House to points which, 
he thought, involved the honour and safety 
of the kingdom. He wished to know if 
his Majesty’s Ministers were at length un- 
deceived as to the intention of the French 
in entering Belgium. This was the great 
question which called for the interference 
of the House. If it were known, that 
England was not a Power that might be 
ill-treated with impunity, if the French 
and the Belgians were well satisfied of 
this, by the spirit of English councils, his 
Majesty’s Ministers need not be afraid inany 
emergency of appealing to the people of 
England. By bearing a bold front, and 
showing a determined spirit, peace might 
be maintained ; for the best way to have 
peace was to be prepared for war, and not 
to be afraid of those insinuations which had 
been levelled against England in a certain 
assembly. ‘Though he expected only a 
short speech from the noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston), yet he trusted he would 
give some explanation on one point. 
There was no doubt the noble Lord was 
justified, by the assurances he received 
from France, in his statement as to his 
expectations that the French army would 
be removed ‘rom Belgium immediately on 


prepared for war. The ultra party in 
France was doing its utmost to drive that 
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country into a war with England. Every 
thing was done to revive old grievances 
and old prepossessions against the English 
nation. The extent of our colonies, and 
our possession of those islands on the 
coast of Normandy, which were said to be 
nests for Pirates, were favourite topics of 
declamation in France, Our retention of 
Gibraltar and Malta, in which ournumerous 
fleets found a home, was also a favourite 
topic with the ultra party. It was the 
ultra party only, however, which enter- 
tained those views. Moderate men in 
France, as well as in England, were de- 
sirous of preserving the peace of their own 
country, and of Europe. In proportion as 
they valued the well-being, the security, 
and the prosperity of their country (which 
was brought so low by the late revolution), 
all moderate men were anxious not to 
hurry France into a war. If the British 
Government, however, entered into an al- 
liance with France to compel the king of 
Holland to accept certain terms, such an al- 
liance would be disgraceful to this country, 
for it would in fact be an alliance with the 
violent party in France; and he was assured 
that at no distant period it would lead to 
a struggle, in the middle of which this 
country would becompelled to abandon the 
ally it had chosen, and to look to others 
by whom it had always been assisted. 
His (Sir Richard Vyvyan’s) only object 
was, to give the Government an opportunity 
of explaining the course of policy adopted 
some months ago. That line had since 
been altered; but he wished not for in- 
formation on that which was going forward 
but on what had already passed, and was 
concluded. So many acts of the play had 
been gone through, that Ministers might 
certainly afford some information as to the 
early parts of the piece. All he desired 
was, that the credit of this country should 
be maintained, and the country placed in 
its proper position. There were many 
questions connected with the subject which 
he declined entering into because he con- 
ceived that it would not be convenient to 
discuss them. In conclusion he begged 
to move “that an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, that he will be 


‘graciously pleased to give directions that 
the withdrawal of the Dutch troops. He | 
hoped war might be avoided—he prayed | 
for peace, but he was satisfied that the best | 
mode of preserving peace was by being | 


there be laid before this House a copy of 
all the Protocols and other documents re- 
lating to the Conferences on the affairs of 
Belgium, which can be laid before this 
House without detriment to the public 
service,” 
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Lord Eliot seconded the Motion. He 
should not follow the hon. Baronet into 
the subjects he had so amply discussed, 
but would content himself with adverting 
to a few transactions. From his personal 
observations whilst he was in the Nether- 
lands, he could bestow a just and merited, 
though a warm eulogium, upon the charac- 
ter and conduct of the Sovereign of that 
country. He would beg the House to re- 
flect, that when the kingdom of the Ne- 
therlands was created in 1814, the Belgian 
provinces were in the military occupation of 
England, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and 
that these great Powers consented to give 
up the provinces in order to form a sepa- 
rate kingdom of a character that might 
tend to the preservation of the balance of 
power in Europe. Holland was no party 
whatever to this arrangement; for, on the 
contrary, she was far from being desirous 
of any annexation of the Belgian provinces 
to her dominions. Holland, in order to 
complete this arrangement, was called upon 
to make very considerable and painful 
sacrifices. She was compelled to give up 
Demerara, Berbice, Essequibo, and the 
Cape of Good Hope; and from the dis- 
parity of feelings between the two sec- 
tions of the new kingdom, she was obliged 
to adopt many new institutions. But the 
king of the Netherlands having once ac- 
ceded to the new arrangement, he had 
adhered faithfully to all stipulations, and 
had discharged the duties of a just and 
benevolent monarch. In the first instance, 
he had issued a declaration that he only 
accepted the sovereignty upon the condi- 
tion of establishing laws which would en- 
sure all the rights of property, and afford 
every security to the personal liberty of all 
parties. The result of this declaration 
was the establishing of a Commission 
for the revision of the laws, and the 
report was signed by the most eminent 
men who had subsequently figured in 
the Belgian revolution, and upon this 
report was founded a fundamental law 
eminently suited to the people. In the 
whole course of this sovereign’s govern- 
ment he defied any man to produce a 
single instance of an individual being 
oppressed or punished except by a legal 
sentence. Persons might, perhaps, cite 


the case of M. de Potter, but be it remem- 
bered, that M. de Potter had been sentenced 
by a Belgian and not by a Dutch tribunal, 
and that he had twice appealed against 
his sentence, and in each instance the 
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appeal had been rejected. The king of 
the Netherlands was the only sovereign in 
Europe that had never formed a body 
guard for the protection of his person, and 
the composition of his army was like that 
of a militia, and of which the proportion 
of Belgians was nearly double that of 
Dutch troops. Nocountry had ever made 
a more rapid progress in prosperity than 
Belgium since the year 1814. She had 
enjoyed a monopoly in the supply of Hol- 
land, and had a free vent for her iron, her 
coal, and for all her produce, and of which 
she would now be deprived. The antici- 
pations which had been formed in favour 
of Belgium at the period of its union with 
Holland had been fully realized, and the 
insurrection had been an act of treason 
which, had it been unsuccessful, would 
have justified the sovereign in punishing 
those engaged in it; but treason, they say, 
“ Treason never prospers—what’s the reason ? 

Why, if it prospers, none dares call it treason.” 

The king of Holland failed in his attempt 
to punish this treason. A separation of 
the kingdom afterwards took place by the 
interference of the great Powers, and the 
first step towards this was the establishing 
of a suspension of hostilities, called an 
armistice. Belgium protested against any 
doctrine that would prevent a country from 
having recourse to arms to assert the justice 
of her cause. After this, hostilities were 
continued for two months by the Belgians, 
in spite of the repeated remonstrances of 
the King of England. Negotiations pro- 
ceeded till the 27th of January, when 
certain bases were laid down by the Pro- 
tocol of the 18th of February, which were 
acceded to by the king of Holland, and 
then, on the 19th of April, they were 
declared by the Conference to be settled 
and irrevocable. Belgium had enjoyed 
every advantage under this negotiation ; 
and on the 10th of May the Conference 
declared, that if before the Ist of June 
the Belgian Congress did not accede to 
the same arrangement, all relation with 
them would be broken off, Lord Ponsonby 
would be directed to quit Brussels, and 
measures would be taken to enforce 
obedience. The Belgian Congress did not, 
however, accede to it. Various transac- 
tions subsequently took place, the Dutch 
insisting upon the execution of this ar- 
rangement. The Conference did not, how- 
ever, enforce it; the Conference entered 
into new arrangements; the Conference 
acceded to the demands of Belgium, and 
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on the 7th of June, to the astonishment 
of the king of Holland, he was informed 
that the arrangement was not to be en- 
forced. Still more was he astonished 
when he received a new Protocol, contain- 
ing eighteen articles, on the 25th of June, 
and found them quite different from those 
which he had received before. Against 
those last articles the minister of the king 
of Holland naturally protested. He pub- 
lished, on July 12th, an able and complete 
analysis of them, and exposed their incon- 
sistency with those which had been before 
agreed to, and in what manner they were 
an unwarrantable violation of the rights 
of the House of Nassau. Was it then 
with the consent of the other Powers, that 
King Leopold signed the Constitution of 
Belgium, the provisions of which involved 
questions which had been considered to 
be already settled? In his address the 
eighteen articles were not alluded to, but 
he swore to maintain the integrity of the 
Belgian territory, and keep those places 
of which the Belgians then had possession, 
notwithstanding the claims of the king of 
Holland, and the fact that those claims 
were the subject of pending negotiations. 
He had addressed the Deputies of Luxem- 
burg and Limburg, telling them that he 
was in possession of these territories, and 
would keep them ; and thus were the rights 
of the king of Holland, according to the 
limits of 1790, totally disregarded. King 
Leopold even invited the Electoral Colleges 
of those districts to meet, and the king of 
Holland must have been wanting in every 
feeling of honour, and all sense of duty, if 
he had not considered himself most harshly 
treated by these proceedings. Under such 
circumstances, it was doubtful that the 
king of Holland could restrain the irritated 
feelings of his people, who saw that their 
country was dealt with by the other 
Powers, he would not say unjustly, but 
at least harshly. From the day that their 
troops crossed the Belgian frontier, that 
is for nine months, the Dutch had paid 
the whole of the interest of the Public 
Debt of Belgium ; and in consequence of 
the unsettled state of the question between 
them and that country, their business was 
interrupted, and they were subjected to 
the expenses of a large army, and to other 
heavy burthens. Notwithstanding all 


this, when the Conference expressed its 
disapprobation of the renewal of hostilities, 
and desired him to withdraw his troops 
from Belgium, although he thought him- 
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self justified in the course which he had 
adopted, and although he had been in 
every instance successful, he consented to 
re-cross the frontiers, not wishing to incur 
the responsibility of bringing on a general 
war in Europe. But the Conference, in 
the mean time, employed a French army of 
50,000 men, or allowed it to be employed, 
for the purpose of enforcing against Hol- 
land those coercive measures with which 
it had threatened Belgium, and of defend- 
ing a population of four millions against 
two millions and a half. He thought that 
the House had a right to know what part 
this country had taken in those proceed- 
ings; and as King Leopold was now 
settled on the throne of Belgium—as his 
election and recognition were perfect and 
completed political transactions, he thought 
that the hon. Baronet had a right to call 
for any papers relating to it, and that their 
production would not interfere with any 
pending or future negotiations. The feel- 
ing of sorrow and indignation which had 
been excited in Holland by the treatment 
which that country had experienced at 
the hands of the great Powers, was very 
much mitigated by the sympathy which 
had been expressed towards it in this 
country; and he thought that a similar 
manifestation on the part of that House 
would tend to strengthen the hands of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, and would enable 
them to take a higher ground in their 
negotiations with other Powers, in order 
to render due support to the ancient ally 
of this country, and to give up the tem- 
porising policy which hitherto they had 
been (perhaps) compelled to adopt. For 
those reasons he would second the Motion 
of the right hon. Baronet. 

Viscount Palmerston, in rising to ex- 
plain his reasons for declining to accede to 
the present Motion, was bound to do jus- 
tice to the temperate, fair, and moderate 
manner in which the hon. Baronet by whom 
it was introduced, and the noble Lord who 
seconded it, had stated their views of the 
subject to which the papers called for re- 
lated. The hon. Baronet stated, that his 
motivein making the Motion was, to give his 
Majesty’s Government an opportunity of 
explaining the course which they had pur- 
sued in reference to the transactions to 
which the Motion referred. The noble 
Lord said, that as the election of King 
Leopold was a complete political transac- 
tion, there could be no reason for withhold- 
ing papers relating to proceedings up to 
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that period, as their production could have 
no effect upon pending negotiations, nor 
be of any injury to the country. But 
he was of a different opinion; and he, 
therefore, was not going to avail himself 
of the opportunity which the motion of the 
hon. Baronet afforded him to enter into the 
explanation desired. Notwithstanding the 
statement of the noble Lord, he would say, 
that the object of the negotiations with 
which the documents were connected was 
by no means a completed political transac- 
tion. The purpose with which the Govern- 
ment of this country had entered into the 
negotiation was not the election of a So- 
vereign for the people of Belgium, but the 
establishment of peace between Holland 
and Belgium. Until that purpose was 
finally attained, and peace secured, the 
production of the papers called for could 
not reasonably be expected. He should, 
therefore, be obliged to make but a short 
speech in reply to the hon. Mover, and 
to observe perfect silence upon the vari- 
ous topics which the hon. Baronet and 
the noble Lord had introduced. He 
was sure, that the House would not 
think it necessary for him to follow 
them through their examination of the 
arrangements determined on at Vienna, 
in 1815, or their defence of the king of 
Holland’s conduct for the last fifteen years. 
Neither could he go into an explanation of 
the conduct of the Government of this 
country for the last eight or nine months. 
Whatever might be the effect which the 
hon. Baronet expected to produce by 
his charge against the present Ministry, for 
their conduct towards the king of Holland, 
and for their general management of the 
foreign affairs of this country, he must give 
the hon. Baronet the advantage of that 
impression, as he did not feel himself at 
liberty to enter into the discussion to which 
the hon. Baronet was desirous to lead him. 
If he was obliged to decline a discussion 
of the past conduct of the Government in 
those transactions, still less would the 
House expect him to follow the noble Lord 
into his anticipations of their future policy. 
Whether Belgium was or was not to pos- 
sess Luxemburg, and whether or not the 
possession of Luxemburg would connect 
Belgium with the Germanic Confederation 
—were questions which he would not then 
discuss in that House, and he was sure 
that the House would excuse him from 
entering upon them. He thought, that the 
course which had of late been followed 
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regarding negotiations, in which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government were still engaged, was 
at variance, not only with the usages of 
Parliament, but with the principles of the 
Constitution. In his view of the Consti- 
tution, he apprehended that’ the making of 
war and peace was one of the prerogatives 
of the Crown, and that, therefore, the dis- 
cretion of conducting negotiations was 
vested in the King. So long, therefore, as 
that House placed confidence in the re- 
sponsible advisers of the Crown, it was 
bound not to take out of their hands the 
management of negotiations involving the 
question of war or peace, by summoning 
them, as it were, to the bar, to answer for 
their conduct in respect to negotiations 
still pending. It had often been asserted, 
that one of the consequences of the Reform 
Bill now in progress through Parliament 
would be, that the Crown would be shorn 
of its prerogatives; but he thought that 
nothing that might be attempted by Re- 
presentatives of Birmingham and Man- 
chester could strike more at the necessary 
prerogatives of the Crown, than the course 
followed by the hon. Baronet, the champion 
of the Anti-Reformers, who, during nego- 
tiations of the greatest importance, not only 
to this country, but to all Europe, would 
not wait until these were brought to a con- 
clusion, but insisted that the Government 
should disclose at a moment of great diffi- 
culty all that they had hitherto done in 
respect to them— all that they were doing 
—and all that they meant to do; and 
called on them to consult with him as to 
the course they should pursue. Under 
these circumstances, and for the consider- 
ations which he had explained, he objected 
to the Motion, and was bound to decline 
entering further mto the discussion. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that although he 
could not remain silent in the present dis- 
cussion, as he had been so distinctly al- 
luded to by the hon. Baronet (Sir Richard 
Vyvyan), yet he would not delay the 
House by giving full expression to his 
sentiments respecting the conduct of the 
king of Holland, whom some hon. Mem- 
bers still vainly called the king of the 
Netherlands. The hon. Baronet was not 
content with an attack upon the Belgian 
people, but had gone out of his way, for 
the sake of attacking him (Mr. O’Connell) ; 
and had connected him with what he was 
pleased to call, the left wing of the army 
of revolution in Dublin. That should not 
provoke him to say much of the tail of a 
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certain faction in England, further than | the interest. 
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Distillation was taxed, cut- 
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to remind the hon. Baronet that the politics | ting wood was taxed, grinding corn was 


of the Reformers had the sanction of almost | 


all the counties of England, while those 
of the hon. Baronet himself had only the 
approbation of seven counties. When the 
hon, Baronet sat in that House the Re- 
presentative of a large county, which had 
since rejected him for his politics, he was 
supported by a majority of the county 
Members of England. Where were they 
now? The hon. Baronet looked like— 

‘‘ The last rose of summer left blooming alone, 

His lovely companions all faded and gone.” 

If the politics of the hon. Baronet had 
been approved by the people of England, 
he would not have lost his seat. His 
politics had driven the hon. Baronet from 
the high station of a county Representative 
to take refuge in a rotten borough that 
was very properly placed in schedule A. 
For his part, he had certainly endeavoured 
to defend the Belgians from the calumnies 
which he had heard uttered against them ; 
and, indeed, when the hon. Baronet at- 
tributed the Revolution of July to the 
Jesuits, he would undertake to defend 
them too, if the charge were such as to 
render their defence necessary. He would 
not defend the Jesuits whenever they 
engaged in national politics, nor when 
they were accused of conspiring to over- 
turn the Throne of Charles 10th; that 
was indeed a discovery reserved for Tory 


genius, and that might be a defence | 
| that he was condemned, not by a Jury, but 


against the hon. Baronet’s own accusations. 
Hopeless as the task of defending them 
might appear to others, he would defend 
them on the ground of their exertions in 
favour of literature, science, and civiliza- 
tion, and for the relief of suffering hu- 
manity. He had given the best proofs of 
his confidence in them, for he had four 
sons, and they had all been educated by 
the Jesuits. But to return to the king of 
Holland. The hon. Baronet and the noble 
Lord complained, that the king of Holland 
was called a tyrant; but he would ask, 
why were the Belgians called rebels ? 
They had been subjected to Holland 
without their consent, and a Constitution 
was forced upon them which they had 
rejected. The Belgian Notables, chosen 
by the king himself, rejected the Con- 
stitution by a majority of 796 to 527; 
but that notable king decided that 527 
was a majority, and 796 the minority. 
He next loaded them with a share of the 
Dutch Debt, and taxed every thing to pay 





taxed, the slaying of cattle was taxed, the 
meat was taxed in the markets, the corn 
was taxed as it grew, the bread was taxed 
as it was baked—in short, every article 
consumed by a people who owed nothing, 
was taxed to pay the debts of a people 
who owed much; and yet, for resisting 
this, they were called rebels, and the 
Power that thus robbed them is lauded in 
an English House of Commons. These 
facts were tolerably conclusive, but they 
afforded a small sample only of the bless- 
ings of Dutch domination. What next did 
this wise and benevolent monarch do to 
confirm his claimsupon theallegiance of the 
Belgians? Why, previous to their union with 
Holland, they had trial by Jury, and that in- 
estimable right he abolished. What would 
the people of England say to those who 
called that man a wise and benevolent 
monarch who deprived his subjects of the 
right of Trial by Jury, and afterwards 
passed a law that witnesses should not be 
publicly examined or confronted with each 
other, in all cases in which the crown was 
concerned? But he did not stop there. 
He annihilated the liberty of the Press; 
placing a twice-convicted forger and galley 
slave at its head, and this person had made 
25,000/. by libelling the Belgians in sub- 
serviency to Dutch prejudices alone. 
Much as had been said about the sedition 
of De Potter, it was to be remembered 


by Judges nominated by the King, and 
liable to removal at the King’s pleasure— 
not upon examination of witnesses in open 
Court, but after the confronting of wit- 
nesses had been abolished by law; and 
even then, the King was obliged to aban- 
don the charge of libel, and to copy an 
example which had been held out to him in 
this country—to prosecute men fora con- 
spiracy, when no definable offence could 
be charged upon them. A law had been 
procured, subjecting to various penalties— 
from six hours’ torture with the collar, to 
the punishment of death, a writer who 
should publish anything tending to disturb 
the existing order of things. Under that 
law thirty-two prosecutions were instituted 
in one day. He wondered how the ex- 
Attorney-general for England was pleased 
at being so outdone. How his mouth 
must water! However much the Tories of 
England might be pleased with the con- 
duct of the Dutch king so far, he scarcely 
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supposed, that their admiration was quite 
so great of his treatment of the placemen, 
whom he displaced. He did not give 
them retiring pensions—he did not leave 
open to them any such refuge for the 
destitute as displaced Tories were said to 
find here. No, he made them outlaws— 
he deprived them of all civil rights. 
Surely the Tories would not praise him 
for that. He forbade to the Belgians the 
use of their own language. He ordained 
that the man whose fathers had spoken no 
other language than French, and who him- 
self understood no other language, should 
plead in Dutch, of which he knew not a 
word, should petition in Dutch, and make 
his willin Dutch. The Belgian lawyers too 
were required to plead in Dutch, of which 
language they were, for the most part, 
wholly ignorant; and, as might be ex- 
pected, a great number of them were 
compelled to retire from their profession. 
In the appointment of the Crown officers 
of almost every description, the preference 
was always given to the Dutch. In one de- 
partment, out of 100 Officers, eighty were 
Dutch; in another out of thirty-nine, no less 
than thirty individuals were of the same na- 
tion, and of General Officers in the Army, 
forty-eight were Dutch, and eight Belgians. 
The same tyranny was exercised, as 
regarded education. No school, in fact, 
could be allowed without a Royal Act. 
The King not only obstructed in various 
ways the education of the Catholics, but 
he interfered with their religious institu- 
tions. He obtained from the Pope a veto 
in the nomination of the Catholic Bishops; 
and he made such a use of that power, 
that at the time of the Revolution there 
was only one Bishop. But the King not 
only abrogated the rights of the people— 
not only revoked the Constitution, into the 
acceptance of which he had swindled them— 
but he, being a King, entered largely into 
trade, established a brewery in one place, a 
sugar refinery in another, trafficked in the 
funds, and became the largest monopolist 
in his own dominions. What would be 
thought of a King of England engaging 
in such pursuits? In addition to these, 
all public establishments were transferred 
to Holland. Even the mine companies 
were transferred to that country, though he 
believed not one mine existed in Holland; 
and, last of all, while the Belgians were 
called upon to pay their full share of the 
expense of the army, they were not allow- 
ed to hold one third of the officers com- 
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missions. To bea Dutchman, was to be a 
master; to be a Belgian, was to bea slave. 
After the first revolt how did the King be- 
have? Why, he got the Belgian Depu- 
ties over to the Hague, and whilst they 
were treating for the separation of the two 
countries, he marched his army against 
Brussels, and gained the advantage of 
shedding some Belgian blood, before he was 
again compelled to betake himself to an ig- 
nominious flight. He viewed with uncon- 
cern any question about opening a letter 
this day or that, when he recollected the 
treachery with which the king of Holland 
marched that army into Belgium, and the 
joy he expressed at his temporary success. 
What, in brief, had the Belgians to thank 
him for? He swindled them into the ac- 
ceptance of a Constitution he did not 
himself observe, he loaded them with debt, 
he pressed them down with taxes, he abo- 
lished the Trial by Jury, he abolished the 
public examination of witnesses, he made 
the Judges dependent on the Crown, he in- 
troduced that greatest badge of slavery, a 
foreign language, into the public business 
and courts of justice, he persecuted the 
press, he interfered with education, and 


he trampled on the religion of his people. 


Yet this was the Sovereign the Tories of 
England praised and admired; let them 
continue to praise him. 

Mr. Trevor could not regard the French 
army now in Belgium in any other light 
than as an army of occupation, and regret-- 
ted, that the noble Lord had not been 
more explicit as to its true object and cha- 
racter. It was no answer to say, that the 
king of the French had pledged himself to 
its returning, on the retirement of the 
Dutch troops beyond their own frontier ; 
for though he gave that monarch credit 
for sincerity, he was only the puppet of a 
revolutionary faction, and had not the 
power to redeem his pledge, however per- 
sonally inclined—in fact, had no will of 
his own, under the present circumstances 
of his nominal kingdom. The duchy of 
Luxemburg was guaranteed to the king of 
Holland, and yet it had been proposed to 
take itaway. Thiswasa conduct which he 
was sure an English House of Commons 
would never sanction. He regretted, there- 
fore, that the noble Lord should not be 
ready to give the House all the information 
which had been demanded by the hon. 
member for Okehampton. 

Mr. Baring was fully aware of the great 
delicacy and difficulty of the negotiations 
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in which the noble Foreign Secretary had 
been for some time engaged, and of the 
great sobriety and caution necessary to 
their successful termination, particularly 
when the excited state of the public mind 
of Europe was taken into consideration ; 
but still he thought, that the noble Lord 
might be more communicative than he had 
been with respect to these negotiations. 
He would not then enter upon a discussion 
of the respective merits of the king of the 


Netherlands, and the Belgians, in the | 


transactions which had led to the separa- 
tion of the latter into a separate kingdom, 
but only observe, that in his mind the hon. 
and learned member for Kerry had been 
influenced in the selection of his topics, so 
condemnatory of the personal conduct of 
the head of the House of Nassau, by con- 
siderations other than those merely poli- 
tical. He feared there was a leaven of 
religious animosity in the hon. Member's 
statement. Be that as it might, he was 
sure that to any body of Englishmen, it 
would be idle to address vituperative as- 
sertions concerning the House of Orange, 
a House to which not only England, but 
Europe, indeed, the world at large, was 
more indebted for its services on the score 
of religious and civil liberty, than any other 
in existence. Ifthe present monarch was 
a tyrant and a bigot, he certainly was the 
first of his family. He repeated, he was 
convinced that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, in repeating the now almost 
threadbare calumnies of a certain party 
against the House of Nassau, was not 
altogether under the influence of political 
motives. He had himself resided some 
years in Holland, under the government 
of the then Stadtholder, and could take it 
upon him to inform the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, that in no country in Europe 
was the administration of justice more 
pure: he would go farther, and say, that 
he should prefer to have his cause tried in 
a Dutch court, to not only an Irish court 
-—that indeed would be the last any 
man in his senses would just now think of 


entering —but to any court of justice with | 


which he was acquainted in any part of 
the world. Indeed, he felt satisfied in his 
own mind, that the assertions of the hon. 


and learned Gentleman, with respect to | 


the mal-adininistration of justice in Hol- 


land—and the hon. and learned Member | 
would excuse him for saying so—would on | 


inquiry be found to be monstrous exag- 
gerations, if not actually a gross calumny. 
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' One fact spoke for itself—the king of 
Holland possessed the affections of his 
Dutch subjects to a degree of popu- 
larity hardly rivalled in Europe. He 
would not then enter into a discussion 
on the merits of the question of the sepa- 
| ration of Holland and Belgium. He had 
| admitted the great difficulties by which 
it was surrounded ; indeed, had Minis- 
ters received a carte blanche to effect the 
most easy mode of separation in their 
power to devise, the separation would still 
be a matter of great difficulty, apart from 
the clashing interests of the case. With 
respect to the prosecutions of the Press, 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had alluded, he was bound to say, that 
up to the accession of Charles 10th, the 
Press of Holland was the freeest on the 
continent of Europe; indeed, quite an 
eye-sore to some of the neighbouring 
courts of legitimacy. As to those great 
and meritorious persons who had been 
set up as ill-treated patriots, he should 
like to know what had become of De 
Potter and Van Halen? They were the 
great heroes of the revolution, but they 
had been expelled from their posts, if not 
from the country, by the revolutionary 
party itself. When, therefore, the conduct 
of the king of the Netherlands was de- 
scribed as violent and tyrannical towards 
these men, it ought to be ascertained 
whether this De Potter was not a man so 
extremely impracticable—so much of what 
we should call a radical in his{way of think- 
ing—that no party in any country could 
long agree with him. The other, Mr. 
Van Halen, who fought with the Dutch 
troops, and beat them, had since been 
obliged to leave the country for some 
offence he committed. If, therefore, any- 
thing were wanted to justify the king of 
the Netherlands with respect to these 
persons, the treatment they had since 
experienced from their own party would 
be sufficient. He agreed with the hon. 
Baronet, the member for Okehampton, 
that the origin of the troubles in Belgium 
was religious, and was fomented by the 
ultramontane party in France, but these 
troubles afterwards took a democratic 
turn, and operated against the religionists 
themselves. What, however, the House 
had really to do with was, the position in 
which this country would be placed by 
the arrangement of the Conference of 
|London. He knew not what was the 
| tone or matter of the discussions of the 
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Conference which had formally effected 
the separation of Belgium into an in- 
dependent kingdom, but this he would 
say, that it was idle to suppose, in the 
present agitated state of the public mind 
of Europe, that any Conference could es- 
tallish and secure an independent kingdom 
between the French and Dutch frontiers. 
The thing was an impossibility, without 
taking into consideration the well-known 
maxim of French policy, that no kingdom 
could lie between France and the Rhine. 
A man with the talents of Napoleon him- 
self, if placed upon the throne of Belgium, 
would not be able to protect it against 
France. He, thercfore, argued, that all 
the efforts of the Conference must have 
recently been made in a wrong direction, 
and he thought that even Ministers them- 
selves must be convinced, that they had 
not obtained their object in their attempts 
to raise a barrier between the French and 
the Dutch provinces. He was not going 
to enter into the moral question of such 
an arrangement—on that he studiously 
avoided venturing an opinion ; but it was 
his conviction that, in a political sense, it 
would have been a better arrangement to 
have divided Belgium among the sur- 
rounding States, than to have left it, as it 
was at present, with a mock sovereignty 
and a nominal independence. It would 
have been a far better security for Holland 
against the aggressions of France, than 
the formation of Belgium into a separate 
and independent nation; a nation, too, 
that could not contend even against the 
Dutch. In using this last expression, let 
it not be supposed that he intended to 
cast any sneer upon the Dutch, for a 
braver people than the Dutch was not, he 
affirmed, to be found in Europe. He con- 
tended that they would have had a better 
security against France, in uniting to 
Holland that part of Belgium which, in 
laws, in language, and in feeling, belonged 
to Holland, than they would have by 
forming the different parts of Belgium 
into a mock sovereignty. He meant by 
this, that if they had left Antwerp, and 
the line of the Scheldt, and the country 
along the Maese, up to Maestricht, in the 
possession of Holland, they would have 
left Holland in a far better state of defence 
against France, than that in which she 
would be placed by the present arrange- 
ment. By giving Antwerp and Maestricht 
to Holland—by giving the duchy of 
Luxemburg to the Germanic Confedera- 
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tion, to which it formerly and historically 
belonged—and by giving the provinces 
which bordered on France to that country, 
they would, in his opinion, have created 
a system of greater security for the tran- 
quillity of Europe. The provinces which 
| bordered on France, Tournay, and Mons, 
for instance, were French in feeling—the 
country from Antwerp to Ostend was, to 
his knowledge, as decidedly Dutch in 
feeling ; and he believed thatin the duchy 
of Luxemburg, with the exception of that 
feeling which had been recently excited 
by Belgian agitators and French propa- 
gandists, there would be no difficulty in 
uniting it with some of the Powers of 
|Germany. Had the Conference, he would 
'ask, gained any thing by pursuing a dif- 
|ferent system? When they had driven 
| the king of Holland out of Antwerp, and 
_taken from him the command of the 
| Scheldt, how long would he be secure in 
the possession of his Stadtholdership?—for 
it was folly to talk of his kingdom, now 
that they had erected a sovereignty in 
Belgium, for France to walk over when- 
ever she pleased. By such an arrange- 
ment as that which he had proposed, all 
parties would have been quieted ; but 
what was the case now? France remained 
under the impression that Belgium, at 
some time or other, must still belong to 
her. If the noble Lord could get the 
army of Marshal Gerard out of Belgium, 
which he admitted would be a great act, 
almost a master stroke of diplomacy, still, 
supposing the noble Lord should be able 
to do that, of what value must the tenure 
of that sovereignty of Belgium be, when 
it could be encroached on, if not destroyed, 
by France at any moment she pleased ? 
When they gave France the command of 
the fortresses on the Belgian frontier, as 
he was afraid that they had done already 
—when they gave her the means of oc- 
cupying Antwerp—they placed her in a 
situation which gave her the command 
not only over the navigation of the 
Scheldt, but also over the whole of Hol- 
land. Now, if they had given Antwerp 
and Maestricht to Holland, they would 
have formed Holland into a Power, not, 
perhaps, capable of resisting France suc- 
cessfully by herself, but capable of re- 
sisting France until the rest of the Powers 
of Europe came to her aid, if any of 
them were inclined to join in her quarrel. 
Undoubtedly the arrangement made by 
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two countries of Holland and Belgium 
was not satisfactory ; but still, with all 
the knowledge which they had since 
derived of the subject from experience, 
he must say, that it would have been 
matter of extreme difficulty to have made 
any other. Would any Statesman have 
recommended the giving up of Belgium to 
France? If not, would any Statesman 
have recommended the establishment of 
such a mock sovereignty as was now 
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about to be erected in Belgium? If 
might at last become of no avail—the 


neither of these’ courses were to be pur- 


sued, then the wisest thing to be done | 


was, to make that experiment of an union 
between the two countries which had so 
unhappily failed. The course which he 
had ventured to suggest, as that which, 
politically speaking, would be most ad- 
vantageous, had also this advantage— 
that it would not only be in accordance 
with the interests of the five Powers, but 
also in accordance with the interests of 
the Belgians themselves. No man would 
deay, that in every political arrangement, 


_ the interests of the people of whom you 
were disposing ought to be consulted. 


There was now a great nation looking 
upon Belgium as a prize, of which they 
could make themselves masters at any 
time they pleased. Belgium, a weak 
country, would have a still weaker country 
behind it, and that weaker country ani- 
mated with all the rancour of a discarded 
friend. Now, in the range of country 
situate between Ostend and Antwerp, 
there was a large manufacturing popula- 
tion, which, under the new arrangements, 
would not have any outlet for their manu- 
factured produce; for the Dutch on the 
one side, and the French on the other, 
would not let the manufactures of Bel- 
gium enter into their respective territories. 
Hon. Gentlemen might perceive the dis- 
tress which this state of things must 
inevitably create, if they would only con- 
sider the state to which-Manchester, and 
Birmingham, and Sheffield, must be 
reduced, if a wall were built around those 
towns, and nothing permitted to pass 
beyond it which had been manufactured 
within it. The provinces which ought 
naturally to have gone to Holland, con- 
tained the towns of Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Ostend, all which towns were places of 
commerce, had formed connexions with 
the colonies of Holland, and were anxious 
to retain them. Hence it was, that during 
all the excitements which had recently 
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prevailed, those three towns had always 
been desirous of being united with the 
Dutch. He was convinced that no peace 
would prevail, either in Belgium or in 
Europe, until some such arrangement as 
that which he had taken the liberty of 
suggesting was carried into effect. The 
military feeling of France was such, that 
unless a Conference was perpetually sit- 
ting, and Protocols were daily passing 
from hand to hand among the great Powers 
—and even Conferences and Protocols 


French government would be compelled 


_to overrun Belgium, and then that new 


kingdom would turn out to be a mere 
cobweb. He could not hear this question 
discussed without stating his opinion, that 
the arrangements now in progress would, 
when concluded, be found impracticable 
and insufficient for the object which they 
were intended to accomplish. 

Mr. Hume expressed his regret, that he 
should have lived to see the day on which 
a Member of a British House of Commons 
dared to rise in his place to advise the 
partition of an independent nation. The 
argument which the hon. member for 
Thetford had just used, was the same 
argument which had been used by the 
unprincipled despots who had perpetrated 
the atrocious partition of Poland. He 
trusted that the doctrines which the hon. 
Member had that night advanced would 
not find many supporters in that House ; 
for what had been the course of the hon. 
Member’s arguments? First of all, he 
had approved of the Treaty of Vienna, 
which united two nations in a political 
marriage without asking the consent of 
either party; and then he had concluded 
by proposing to partition Belgium among 
the surrounding States, under the stale 
plea of preserving the tranquillity of 
Europe—the very plea which had been 
urged in the case of the atrocious aggres- 
sion on the independence of Poland. The 
hon. Member had then proceeded to 
express his disbelief in the statements 
contained in the eloquent and masterly 
speech of his hon. and learned friend, the 
member for Kerry. Now he would under- 
take to say, from his own sources of 
information, that although the statements 
of his hon. and learned friend might be 
exaggerated in some respects, there was not 
one of them which was not founded in fact. 
His hon. friend had not said that the king 
of Holland was a bad king for Holland, he 
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had only said, that he was a bad king for 
Belgium ; and the very defence which the 
hon. member for Thetford had set up for 
that Monarch—namely, that he was a 
good king for Holland—was by no means 
inconsistent with the fact of his being a 
bad king for Belgium, if it were true, that 
he had placed none but his own country- 
men (the Dutch) in all places of trust, 
honour, and emolument, in Belgium. He 
denied, that the people of Belgium were 
the fickle, unprincipled, and discontented 
people which the hon. Member had sought 
to represent them. He was as much mis- 
taken in his facts, as he was in the argu- 
ments which he had deduced from them ; 
for De Potter had not been expelled from 
the government which he had formed for 
his countrymen, nor had Van Halen been 
sentenced to imprisonment for his suc- 
cessful defence of Brussels. On the con- 
trary, De Potter had voluntarily resigned 
his office, and Van Halen was now in the 
receipt of a liberal pension from the people 
he had defended. In conclusion, he ex- 
pressed a hope, that the House would not 
go along with the hon. member for Thet- 
ford in his extraordinary plan for the par- 
tition of Belgium. 

Mr. Baring explained, that he had 
expressly put out of view the morality of the 
arrangement which he had proposed—he 
had only spoken of its political advantages. 
As there were parts of Belgium which, in 
interests and feelings, were essentially 
French, and other parts with feelings 
equally Dutch, and as all experience had 
shown Belgium was not likely to maintain 
itself as an independent kingdom, it was 
an open and fair question, whether it was 
not the better for all parties that a division 
should be made. 

Sir Robert Peel was not at all surprised 
that his hon. friend, the member for Oak- 
hampton, should think, that the time was 
at length arrived when it was fitting that 
the House of Commons of England should 
have its attention drawn to the state of its 
foreign policy. He was not surprised that 
at a period when the popular assembly of 
every country in Europe which possessed 
a popular assembly, had its attention ex- 
clusively directed, not to the changes to be 
made in its constitution, but to the mo- 
mentous circumstances which threatened 
the independence and the tranquillity of 
Europe ;—he was not surprised, he said, 
that at such a period—when the ministers 
of other Powers imposed upon themselves 
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no reserve, either as to their own inten- 
tions or the intentions of other nations, an 
independent Member of Parliament, con- 
tracting no official responsibility, and la- 
bouring underno official obligations, should 
think, that the time was at length arrived 
in which it was incumbent that the only 
popular assembly in Europe silent on such 
interesting topics should not be the British 
House of Commons. No doubt, premature 
disclosures were liable to many objections, 
but complete indifference, perfect passive- 
ness, and utter silence, were also liable to 
still greater objections. From such a 
course of proceeding, there might be pre- 
sumptions drawn, which were false and 
unfounded—as, for instance, that we were 
silent because we were indifferent to the 
drama now transacting in Belgium. The 
position in which he stood upon this sub- 
ject, was ratherdifferent from that occupied 
by his hon. friend, the member for Oak- 
hampton. His noble friend, the Foreign 
Secretary, acting upon his responsibility 
as a Minister, declared, that he was pre- 
cluded by paramount considerations of 
duty from entering into any discussion 
upon this subject. His noble friend had 
stated, that whatever might be the suspi- 
cions which hon. Members might entertain 
as to the course of policy pursued by his 
Majesty’s Government, whatever might be 
the imputations cast upon it, and whatever 
the arguments on which those imputations 
might be founded, he was precluded by a 
sense of duty to his country from entering 
into any discussion, and even from vindi- 
cating himself against any charges which 
might be brought against himself per- 
sonally. If his noble friend thought, that 
at this critical moment all discussion should 
be avoided, his noble friend was justified 
in avowing such to be his opinion, and in 
taking his determination accordingly. If 
his noble friend told him, that the time was 
not yet come in which he could vindicate 
himself from the charges of his opponents, 
without making disclosures which might 
prove injurious to the public service, then, 
as there would be something ungenerous 
in making such charges against him, he 
would bridle in his own feelings, and ab- 
stain from calling for certain explana- 
tions, which he thought his noble friend 
ought, under other circumstances, to 
be called upon to give. Whilst he ab- 
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stained from making such charges, he was 
bound, in justice to himself, to say, that in 
the whole of the annals of England never 
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was there a case which so imperiously | ruption; it was the cheering of some of the 


demanded explanation—never was there a 


| right hon. Baronet’s friends, who were 


series of transactions on which, ata period | then sitting around him. 


when the 
Government should be released from the 
obligations of secresy, it would be more 


members of his Majesty’s | 


incumbent upon them to vindicate them- | 


selves from the charges which had been 
brought against them. He could not 
forget, that there was, in support of the 
statement of his noble friend, the peculiar 
hour, the critical moment, at which this 
discussion was taking place. His noble 
friend had complained of the numerous 
questions which had been put to him from 


the Opposition side of the House, on the | 
subject of our foreign policy. They origin- | 
ated in an anxious desire to promote | 
the interest and the honour of the country, | 
not in any desire to embarrass the Govern- | 
ment [a laugh from an Hon. Member | 


on the Ministerial benches.| The hon. 
Gentleman who smiled at this observation, 
might have unlimited confidence in his 
Majesty’s Government; he might not 
think it necessary to put any question to 
his Majesty’s Ministers; but it never was 
the practice of Englishmen, at moments 
like the present, to shrink from seeking 
such information from the Government. 
Did the hon. Member think, that at a 
moment when the king of France had de- 
clared, in the speech with which he opened 
his Chambers, that the tricoloured flag 
was floating on the walis of Lisbon—at a 
moment when the French army was occu- 
pying the fortresses in the Netherlands— 
at a moment when, according to appear- 
ances, the only signs of military activity 
on the part of the British Government 
were directed against its two most ancient 
allies, Portugal. and Holland,—did the 
hon. Member think, that such was the 
moment at which men who were anxious 
for the interests, and still more anxious 
for the honour, of England, were to be 
precluded from seeking information from 
his Majesty’s Government? His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers had always a right— 
and he did not mean to find fault with 
them for exercising the right—to refuse 
an answer to the questions which might 
be put to them fa cry of “ Order, 
order.”| The hon. Gentleman gave bim an 
interruption, by his repeated calls for order, 


far more annoying than the disturbance of 


the Gentlemen whom he wished to control. 
Mr. Hume rose to order. It was not 


his hon. friend that had created this inter- 





An Hon. Member, seated just below Mr. 
Hume, likewise rose to order. He felt it 
necessary to state, that the disorder had 
been occasioned by the proceedings of the 
hon. Alderman below him, the member 
for the city of London. 

Mr. Alderman Wood rose to contradict 
the assertion which had just been made. 
He had interfered because he had heard 
an hon. Member say, with an oath, that 
“ such language never yet came out of 
the mouth of man.” 

Sir Robert Peel would feel obliged to 
hon. Members if they would replace him, 
without further delay, in the place in which 
he was before the interruption. He had 
been stating, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had a right to refuse an answer to 


_any question, an answer to which would 
_ be injurious to the public service, but then 





it must not be inferred, that because a 
question was put, it was put from a desire 
to embarrass the proceedings of Govern- 
ment. What was the moment which his 
hon. friend had selected to put his ques- 
tion? Jt was the moment when France 
was occupying a part of the fortresses of 
Belgium. Whatever anxiety and alarm 
that occupation was naturally ealculated 
to excite, he had heard, with the greatest 
satisfaction, the statement of the foreign 
Secretary—a statement which he had not 
yet heard contradicted or qualified, and 
which he hoped would be verified in fact 
—namely, that the Government had re- 

ceived assurances and engagements from 
the king of France, on which they could 
rely, that on the withdrawal of the Dutch 
troops from the Netherlands into Holland, 
the French troops would also be withdrawn 
from Belgium into France. That, he un- 
derstood, was the answer given on a former 
evening by his noble friend, the Foreign 
Secretary, to a question which had been 
put to him by the member for Oakhamp- 
ton. He trusted, that there would be no 
necessity to qualify that answer hereafter; 
but such being the answer of his noble 
friend, he was convinced that the period 
was so critical as to afford strong presump- 
tive confirmation for his noble friend’s 
declaration, that he was precluded from 
entering into any discussion. Ata period 
so critical there was no medium between 
no discussion and discussion the most 
ample. He should, therefore, follow the 
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example of his noble friend, and abstain 
from pressing questions to which an an- 
swer could not be conveniently given. He 
should not follow his hon. friend near him 
(Mr. Baring) into the consideration of the 
policy which was adopted towards Belgium 
and Holland inthe treaties made at Vienna 
in the year 1815, nor of that which his 
hon. friend fancied ought to be pursued 
towards them now; for he could not enter 
into that discussion without transgressing 
the principle which he had just laid down. 
Even if this were the time for entering 
into it, he(Sir Robert Peel) should not have 
thought it necessary toinquire into the con- 
duct of the king of Holland towards his Bel- 
gian subjects; for though he conscienti- 
ously believed, that the conduct of the king 
of Holland had been universally animated 
by a desire to promote the prosperity and 
happiness of Belgium, and that, for the 
fifteen years of his rule, the inhabitants of 
Belgium had enjoyed a degree of pros- 
perity, liberty, and independence which 
they had never enjoyed at any past period 
of their history—yet, as a separation had 
been decided on between them, and as any 
attempt to re-establish the union between 
them would be impracticable, in conse- 
quence of all the Powers of Europe having 
concurred unanimously with Belgium and 
Holland, that a final separation should take 
place between them, he did not see any 
necessity for arguing on this occasion re- 
specting the conduct of the king of Hol- 
land. He would avow, at once, that he 
placed no confidence in the statements of 
the speech of the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry. He considered him as a pre- 
judiced, a most prejudiced witness. He 
recollected the attempts which had been 
made by that hon. and learned Member to 
effect a similar separation between two 
other countries nearer our own homes. 

Mr. O'Connell: “ No.” 

Sir Robert Peel: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, no:—xhy, had not his 
war-cry for some months past been for a 
Repeal of the Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland ? 

Mr. O’Connell admitted, that he had 
advocated the Repeal of the Union, but 
not the separation of the two countries. 

Sir Robert Peel: The Repeal of the 
Union then was admitted. Why, all that 
he had charged the hon. and learned 
Gentleman with was, that he had made 
attempts to dissever the Union now happily 
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when he heard the members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government cheering the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and rejoicing in the 
success of the attack which he had made 
on the king of Holland, he (Sir Robert 
Peel) could not help recollecting, that 
those very Ministers had vindicated their 
renewal of the Yeomanry force in Ireland 
upon the principle that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was attempting to 
repeal the Union. How did he know, 
that the details into which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had entered were 
correct? Had he not heard the hon. 
and learned Gentleman speaking of facts 
which he stated had occurred in Ireland 
within the last fourteen days, and declar- 
ing that an officer of the Crown had pub- 
licly avowed, that he had received instruc- 
tions in some late prosecutions, to chal- 
lenge every Roman Catholic or liberal 
Protestant who might be called to serve 
on the Jury? A more grievous charge 
against a Government could not be made ; 
it was an accusation of interfering with 
the pure course of justice ; but as soon as 
he heard it, he declared his conviction 
that it was, as it had subsequently proved 
to be, utterly without foundation. If the 
hon. and learned Gentleman could in one 
case state that which he believed to be 
true, but in which the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General for Ireland had proved, 
by incontestible documents, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was misinformed 
—if the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
so imperfect a witness on circumstances 
occurring so lately in Ireland, and in the 
profession, too, to which he himself be- 
longed—might not he infer, that his state- 
ments of what occurred in a foreign coun- 
try were, to use the phrase of the hon. 
member for Middlesex, all facts, but much 
exaggerated ? 

Mr. Hume asserted, that he had not used 
the words “ much exaggerated,” he had 
only said ‘‘ highly coloured.” 

Sir Robert Peel persisted, that the words 
used by the hon. Member were “‘ much 
exaggerated.” He recollected them well. 
The hon. Member said ‘‘ much exagge- 
rated,” but he would take the version 


| which the hon. Member now gave; for it 


would suit his purpose equally well. 
What a miserable dispute was this about 
words! As if a high colouring was not a 
statement by which a false impression was 
given to facts which were admitted to 


existing between the two countries; and! have occurred! But, said the hon. mem- 
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ber for Middlesex, ‘‘ There is not a word 
in the speech of my hon. and learned 
friend, the member for Kerry, from which 
it could be inferred that, though he deemed 
him a bad king for Belgium, he deemed 
him a bad king for Holland.” Why, 
what a notion must the hon. Member have 
of regal qualifications, if he could sup- 
pose a king, acting on the principles im- 
puted to the king of the Netherlands, 
could be a good king for any country. 
The hon. and learned Member, however, 
not content with his observations on the 
king of Holland, had thought proper to 
taunt and insult him and his late - col- 
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vented from proceeding in his remarks by 
cries of spoke. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the real question 
was, whether we were to have peace or 
war? and he did not think, that what they 
had heard for the last half-hour, and the 
attack made both on the king of Holland 
and the king of the French, had anything 
| at all to do with the subject. Certainly 
| the attack of the hon. Baronet who made 
|the Motion, and his calling the Belgian 
| army bulliesand braggadocioes, could have 
'no tendency to promote peace. To be 
_sure the hon. member for Thetford had 
| called King Leopold the mock king of 
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leagues: and had called that side of | Belgium; but, at all events, it was upon 


the House where they were seated the 
‘“‘ Refuge for the destitute!” What right, 
what ground had he to apply to them 
those taunts and insults? They might 
have been driven from office, and some 
of them might feel the loss of its 
emoluments, but there was not one 
amongst them who would have conde- 
scended to repair his shattered fortunes 
by wringing a contribution from the 
pockets of the wretched peasants of Ire- 
land. They had taken no course in their 
public life which ought to have exposed 
them to the taunts and insults of the hon. 
Member. They had never acted in de- 
fiance or evasion of the laws, and made 
that defiance or evasion turn to their own 
personal interest and profit. They had 
abstained from offering any insults to the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry, and 
there were circumstances in his own case, 
of a personal nature, which ought to have 
prevented him from offering insults to 
others as unprovoked as they were un- 
deserved. 

Mr. Alderman Wood rose to exculpate 
himself from the charge of interruption, 
which did not come from him, but from 
the hon. member for Haslemere near him, 
who had used expressions which were too 
vulgar for him to repeat. He always 
liked to keep persons like those on the 
anti-reform side, who studiously intro- 
duced every subject but the right one, to 
the question really before the House, and 
that was the only interruption he was 
ever guilty of. 

Mr. O'Connell explained. He wished 
to set the right hon. Baronet right as to a 
fact. The statement to which he had 
alluded as made by him had been first 
made by the hon. member for Kilkenny. 
The hon, and learned Member was pre- 


his invitation that the French army had 
| gone to that country ; and it was well they 
| had, or the Dutch would have overrun the 
whole country. Gentlemen talked of 
showing a bold front; but did they want a 
war with France? If they did, they were 
mistaken, for nothing could be more un- 
popular in this country; and he would tell 
the hon. member for Thetford, who had so 
highly praised the king of Holland, that if 
we were to have a war, the rich, and not 
the poor, must pay for it. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, he had not 
deviated from the subject of his Motion 
for any purpose of introducing the name 
of the king of the Netherlands; but as 
that Monarch had been abused, he thought 
it right to express the sentiments which he 
entertained of the character of that dis- 
tinguished individual, who he thought had 
been unfairly attacked. It was stated, 
amongst other alleged grievances of the 
Belgians, that they had been made to pay 
for a debt contracted before their union 
with Holland, at which time it was said 
that they had no debt ; but a reference to 
treaties would prove the fallacy of this 
statement. He was as much an enemy to 
war as any man, but he thought that the 
best way to preserve peace, particularly in 
these critical times, was to put on a bold 
front, and to assume that commanding 
attitude which this country was entitled to 
take. He had not attacked the govern- 
ment, or the king of France ; but he saw 
that there was a small, but formidable 
party, behind that government, that were 
urging it on to acts which might disturb 
the present tranquillity, and plunge all 
Europe into a general war. He did not 
wish to embarrass Ministers, and he could 
not see, that he had taken an ungenerous 
advantage of them in bringing forward his 
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Motion. In consequence, however, of 
what had been stated by the noble Lord, 
he would not press his Motion. 

Sir Robert Peel hoped his hon. friend 
did not for a moment suppose, that he had 
meant to question the propriety of bringing 
forward the Motion ; he only meant to say, 
that Ministers were justified in withhold- 
ing any documents the publication of 
which might be of inconvenience to the 
public interests. 

Motion withdrawn. 
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the House resolve itself into a Committee 
on the Reform of Parliament (England) | 
Bill. 

On the question that the Speaker do | 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Kenyon spoke as_ follows :—In | 
rising, Sir, to submit to the decision of | 
this House the claims of the principality | 
of Wales, and to offer to their considera- | 
tion a brief statement of the facts on | 
which I rest those claims, I hope I may be | 
allowed to intreat the indulgent and im- | 
partial attention, both of the supporters | 
and opposers of this Bill; and, Sir, I can- , 
not forbear expressing my regret, that his | 
Majesty’s Ministers, having introduced a 
measure into this House, effecting a | 
change in the Representation of the | 
people, so comprehensive in its character, | 
and so extensive in its operation, should | 
not have thought fit to concede this as an | 
act of grace, which I now demand as a | 
claim of right. Before, however, Sir, I | 
call the attention of the House to the more | 
minute details which form the basis of this 
claim, I feel that some apology is duc 
from me to those Members for the Princi- 
pality of Wales, who, from their weight 
and standing in this House, from their 
established character and superior talents, 
have a prior right to stand forward in 
behalf of their country, as by their greater 
abilities they have a better chance to 
insure success. But I trust, that whether 
in a reformed or unreformed House of 
Commons, a too eager desire to evince 
attachment to our native land, a too 
ardent zeal to promote the wishes of our 
fellow countrymen, will always carry with 
it its own vindication. Linked to my 
country not more by an enthusiastic ad- 
miration of her loveliness, than by a warm 
attachment to the generous feelings of her 
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sons—bound to her by every tie of private 
affection—by every fond remembrance of 
past hours of happiness—it must always 
be to me a source of proud gratification, 
that the first time I have ventured to 
obtrude myself on the attention of this 
House, I appealed to them in the name of 
my country. I rise, Sir, in the name of 
an ancient nation—I rise in the name of a 
loyal people, to express their perfect con- 
fidence, that in a measure which extends 
to every class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
and to every part of the British Isles, a 
larger share of direct Representation— 
they alone shall not be passed over with 
the slur of neglect—they alone shall not 
be treated with unmerited indignity. 1 
ask, Sir, nothing which militates against 
the principles of this Bill; I ask nothing 
adverse to any expression of popular opin- 


' ion; 1 ask for no violation of chartered 


privileges, for no confiscation of ancient 
rights—I ask for the Principality of Wales 
(should the House ultimately sanction 
this, which I must still consider as a 


' wanton act of spoliation), that additional 


Member for each one of its counties, 
which is enjoyed even by the meanest 
county in England. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to define the precise ratio which 
would seem to entitle the counties in Eng- 
land to any given quantity of Members; 
but arguing from analogy, and adducing 
as instances those counties which have 
their Representation altered or amended 
by this Bill, and which, therefore, may be 
presumed to have a fair and not an undue 
proportion, J think I can convince the 
House of the justice of my claim. The 
county of Westmorland, having had its 
ancient borough of Appleby disfranchised, 
but being considered by its population to 
be entitled to return two Members for the 
shire, and one for a borough, had a Mem- 
ber allotted to Kendal ; the population of 
Westmorland was, in 1821, 51,359, and 
this, therefore, is declared by this very 
Bill to be a sufficient population to possess 
the right of returning three Members, - 
Now the county of Carmarthen has, by the 
same census, 90,239; Carnarvon, 57,958 ; 
Denbigh, 76,511; Flint, 53, 784; Mont- 
gomery, 59,899 ; Cardigan, 57,784; and 
yet these counties have only one Member 
each for the borough, and one Knight for 
the Shire. And when the House looks at 
the population of Monmouth and Hun- 
tingdon, and at the Isle of Wight with 
35,000 inhabitants enjoying three Mem- 
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bers by this Bill, I am sure they will recog- 

nise the justice of this claim, even for the 

smaller counties. I do not think, Sir, it 

will be necessary for me to recapitulate to 

the House all those many lucid and 

powerful arguments which we heard on a | 
preceding night in favour of the advan- 

tages of a double Representation ; but, in | 
addition to the preservation of the peace 

and harmony of neighbourhoods—in itself | 
an object of no insignificant importance— | 
it has a tendency to check that most per- | 
nicious practice of subdividing property | 
into innumerable petty 40s. freeholds, and | 
thereby creating an artificial population. | 
And this is a practice by no means confined | 
to the resident gentry, or the larger pro- | 
prietor, who know too well the baneful | 
effects of a large pauper population—but | 
is chiefly prevalent among the smaller | 
proprietors ; who, being in perpetual ex- 
pectation of contests, are anxious, by this 
species of influence, to gain that station in | 
the county to which their property would | 
not entitle them. I can assure the noble 
Lord this is no hypothetical case, it is an 
actual, existing, and increasing evil. I 
cannot help considering, that even this 
small addition to the Members for counties 
would of itself be an improvement to this 
measure. By this Bill the number of 
Members for counties in England and 
Wales will be 157, while the Members for 
towns will be more than double that 
number. Sir, the landed interest is the | 
most vital and permanent interest in the | 
State ; it is the basis of our national cha- | 
racter, of our national opulence, and of 
our national independence. Trade and 
capital may make themselves wings and 
fly away either to a foreign or a_ hostile | 
clime; every change in our foreign rela- 
tions, every shock to our commercial 

credit, every wind that blows may check 
the buoyancy of their career; but the 
landed interest is inherent in the soil— 
growing with our growth, and prospering 
with our prosperity; and it is the reviving 
essence, and the re-invigorating principle 

amidst all depression. That the interests 

of all classes are identified I admit—that 

their feelings are identified I deny. It is 

an error to assume, that reason and judg- 

ment will control passion and prejudice ; 

every contested election in this empire, 

every division in this House, every man’s 

own conscience, will prove to him the 

fallacy of this assumption; and, indeed, | 
t is one of the chief excellencies of a | 
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popular assembly, that by the infusion 
of these opposing feelings, deliberation 
becomes not a matter of choice, but of 
necessity. I am afraid I have already 
trespassed too long on the indulgence of 
the House ; but let me remind the House, 
that while, by acts of federal union, the 
Representations of Scotland and of Ireland 
were arranged—the one at the commence- 
ment of the last, the other of the present 
century—while the Representatives for 
England have been increased almost to 
double their amount; the Representation 
of Wales remains in precisely the same state 
as it was three centuries ago, at a time 
when she was considered as a conquered 
province, and was very thinly inhabited. 
But, Sir, look at her state now—look at 
her rapidly-increasing population, look at 
her progressive advance in wealth, at the 
great improvement in her means of com- 
munication, at her agriculture (not fearing 
competition even with her more favoured 
neighbours); look at the incalculable 
extent of her infinite variety of mines; at 


' the richness of her lead and her iron 


mines; at that vast bed of coal, both in 
the North and the South; and then, Sir, 
[ will ask the House, if we are not entitled 
to this petty addition thai we crave? I 
would entreat the House to grant this 
favour, then, to a people rapidly advanc- 
ing in opulence and intelligence—to a 
people jealous of their rights, and proud 
of their antiquity ;—and let no man un- 
dervalue that feeling; it is the surest 
foundation on which a nation’s power and 
a kingdom’s independence can be based— 
it is that spirit, which, amid the gloom of 
depression, and the whirlwind of convul- 
sion, still bids the soul cling fondly to its 
country, and paralyses the activity of evil. 
“ Dear is that shed to which his hopes conform, 

And dear that hill which lifts him to the storm, 


While the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


Sir, in the name of my country, I de- 
mand this as a right—I shall be grateful 
to accept it as aboon. I move, that it be 
an instruction to this Committee, to make 
provision for the further increase of 
Knights to serve in Parliament for the 
different shires in the Principality of 
Wales. 

The Speaker said, that the motion which 
had been made was nota subject for an 
instruction to the Committee, but was re- 
ferrable to clause 13 in the Bill, which had 
already passed, 
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Mr. C. W. Wynn said, it was not usual 
to move an instruction of this kind in Com- 
mittee after the clause to which it referred 
had been passed, but still, as it would be 
competent to the hon. Member to make 
the motion on the report being brought 
up, it would not be inconsistent with the 
practice of the House if he was to do so at 
that moment. 

The Speaker stated, that there were two 
kinds of instructions—one to enable the 
Committee to do that which it could not 
otherwise do, and the other was of a 
mandatory character, and compulsory 
upon the Committee. The instruction 
moved by the hon. Member did not belong 
to the former class; and he therefore 
wished the hon. Member to say whether 
he meant his instruction as a mandatory 
one? 

Mr. Kenyon replied, that he did. 

Lord Althorp said, he was glad that the 
hon. Gentleman’s Motion was not lost 
through any technical objection, because 
the subject to which it related deserved 
their serious consideration. With respect 
to increasing the Representation of Wales, 
he begged to observe, that it had already 
been done, whilethe Representation of Eng- 
land had been diminished,so that, propor- 
tionably speaking, it might be said, that 
justice had already been done to Wales. 
With respect to the county Representation 
of Wales, however, it might, perhaps, be 
argued, that as the county Representation 
of England had been increased, so ought 
also the county Representation of the Prin- 
cipality; but in that case it would be 
necessary to show that the counties of 
Wales were of themselves sufficiently im- 
portant to demand the increase. He 
should oppose the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, but he begged it to be under- 
stood, that this did not preclude him from 
a further consideration of the Welsh Re- 
presentation, should it be deemed neces- 
sary, on the bringing up of the Report. 

Sir Charles Wetherell strongly recom- 
mended the hon. Member to withdraw his 
amendment, as the noble Lord had ex- 
pressed such intentions towards the farther 
consideration of the point he had urged. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn pressed the recom- 
mendation of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber on the attention of the hon. Member, 
as to the withdrawal of his Motion. 

Motion withdrawn. House in 
mittee. 

The question before the Committee was, 


Com- 
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the continuation of Clause 16, to which 
several verbal amendments were proposed 
and agreed to. 

Colonel Wood said, that by agreeing to 
these amendments, the House was allow- 
ing that part of the clause which created 
so much discussion last night, to pass 
without observation. 

Lord Althorp said, that at the conclusion 
of the Clause he should propose a proviso 
for the purpose of remedying those incon- 
veniences which were complained of last 
night. 

There being three different amendments 
given notice of with respect to this clause, 
some conversation took place upon the 
order of proceeding ; and it was finally 
settled, that Colonel Sibthorp should have 
the precedence. 

Colonel Sibthorp stated, that it was his 
intention to move the insertion of the 
following words in the Clause :-—‘ That 
all bond fide tenants and occupiers of land 
(not being freeholders, copyholders, or 
leaseholders) who shall hold any number 
of acres situate within the several counties 
or divisions of counties, for which any 
election for Knights of the Shire to Parlia- 
ment should be at any time hereafter 
made, the annual rental whereof shall not 
be under or less than 50/. per annum, free 
from and clear of all charges and deduc- 
tions whatsoever, such tenants and occu- 
piers as aforesaid shall be and are here- 
after entitled to vote at any such elections 
for Knights of the Shire for any such 
county, or division of counties, in which 
lands are situated ; providing they each 
and severally so claiming to vote have, 
bond fide, been in actual possession of 
such lands as aforesaid for a period of not 
less than one entire year preceding any 
registration as may be hereafter directed 
and required to be made, touching the 
right of voting at elections.” He said 
that he did not anticipate carrying his 
proposition to a successful issue; but yet 
he was determined to proceed through all 
the difficulties of his situation, and, if 
necessary, to take the sense of the House, 
by division, on the question. One point 
which he would particularly press on their 
attention was, the justice which would 
thereby be done to this highly respectable 
class of persons; and another point, per- 
haps not less worthy of consideration, was, 
the policy of granting this boon to a class 
at once so respectable and numerous. On 
looking through the Bill he found, that the 
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class of tenants whose cause he was advo- 
cating, was the only one which was ex- 
cluded from all franchise under the provi- 
sions of the Bill; the copyholders, lease- 
holders, and tenants at will, to the extent 
of 10/. a year, all three of whom were 
entire novelties in the system, possessed 
votes, whilst this truly respectable and 
influential class of tenants—a class of 
people whose loyalty, whose integrity, and 
the amount of whose contributions to the 
State, were at least equal to some of those 
classes who were enfranchised, were to be 
stigmatized, degraded, forgotten, and set 
aside by the Bill, as not worthy of pos- 
sessing the privilege of franchise. He 
had resided constantly in a large agricul- 
tural district, and had mixed very much 
amongst the class of people to whom he 
referred, and he believed firmly, that of 
all others, they were the most independent 
—the last who were to be bought or sold 
by any set of Ministers. He found, that 
there were no Jess than 378,786 renters of 
10/., to whom the noble Lord proposed to 
give the right of voting. Now he would 
ask how such a system as this could be 
reconciled with any principle of equal 
distribution, so far as property was con- 
cerned? He would now tell the Com- 
mittee, that he felt himself bound to 
persevere with his Motion, in order to 
create a counterpoise against such a sys- 
tem. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving his amendment. 

The Chairman asked the hon. Member, 
where he proposed to introduce his amend- 
ment ? 

Colonel Scbthorp : In the tenth line, at 
the fifth page. 

Mr. Western rose, and said, that in his 
opinion the Committee had not arrived at 
that part of the clause in which the bon. 
Member’s amendment should be intro- 
duced. 

The Chairman said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Lincoln had fallen into a mistake 
in proposing his amendment at that period. 
The hon. Member did not object to the 
clause. 

Colonel Stbthorp admitted, that he had 
committed an error, partly owing to the 
suggestion of the noble Lord (Althorp), 
and partly on account of the anxiety 
which he felt on the subject to which his 
amendment referred. He would withdraw 
his amendment for the present. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Colonel Wood was of opinion, that the 
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hon. and gallant Member had selected the 
proper period for proposing his amend- 
ment, and hoped that he would persevere 
in it. 

The Chairman said, the hon. member for 
Lincoln had stated himself that he had no 
objection to the Clause. 

Colonel Wood said, the Committee 
would, if they pleased, of course, deal 
lightly with a question which affected all 
the farmers in England. 

Lord Althorp said, there could be no 
desire to prevent the hon. and gallant 
Member from proposing his amendment 
at the proper time. He regretted there 
had been any misunderstanding in this 


respect. As he now understood, that 


the gallant Member wished to admit lease- 
holders of sixty years first, and others for 
shorter terms after, this was not the proper 
time to propose his amendment. 

The Chairman: The question is, that 
the blank in the Clause be filled up with 
the words “ sixty years,” on which the hon. 
and gallant Officer proposed the Clause 
in question. 

Colonel Wood said, these were the very 
words to which he objected. He wished 
to give every occupier of a farm of 50. 
annual value, the right of voting. He 
therefore proposed to leave out the words, 
“‘ demised for any term not less than sixty 

ears.” 

The Chairman: That cannot now be 
done, as the Committee have already 
decided to retain all the words down to 
“ sixty years” in the Clause. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that he 
had the some object in view as the hon. 
and gallant member for Lincoln—namely, 
to have justice done to the agricultural 
interest. The noble Lord had admitted 
copyholders and leaseholders to vote under 
this Bill, and why not admit respectable 
farmers who had no leases? He thought 
that a farmer paying a rental of 501. per 
annum ought at least to be put on an 
equality with a 102. householder, and that 
he would prove to be as good and honest 
a voter. It was desirable, that the interests 
of the British farmer should not be lost 
sight of when a new Constitution was 
about to be framed. Unless the justice 
he proposed should be done to them, they 
would be a marked class. In the county 
which he had the honour of representing, 
there were few leases, and the general ad- 
mission of 10/. householders, therefore, 
would cause a great preponderance in fa- 
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vour of that class of voters. To obviate 
that, farmers in general should also be en- 
titled to votes, and no man could believe 
that the farmer who paid a yearly rent of 
50l., although he had no lease, was not 
quite as respectable, as good, as sound, 
and as honest a voter as the 10/. house- 
holder, who held his tenement on the same 
terms. If the landed interest was of any 
value to the country, if any commiseration 
was due to the farmers for their patient 
and loyal sufferings of late years, they 
ought not in point of Representation to be 
worse treated than the householders in 
towns; on these grounds he should move 
that there be inserted in the clause, in page 
five, line two, the following words: ‘“ Or 
any person occupying on his own account, 
land at a rent not less than 50/. by the 
year, although without any specific tenure 
of his land, shall be entitled to vote at 
elections for Knights of the Shire, wherein 
the said land is situate, provided always 
that no such occupant shall be entitled to 
vote until he shall have been one year in 
bond fide possession of the land.” 

The Chairman said, that the Committee 
had not yet arrived at the part of the 
clause where the noble Marquis’s amend- 
ment should be introduced. The only 
question before the Committee was, that 
the blank in the clause be filled up with 
the words “ sixty years.” 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, that the con- 
fusion in the Committee was so great as 
to render it impossible to understand what 
was going on. 

[A conversation arose as to the course of 
proceeding, and at last it was arranged 
that Lord Milton should move his amend- 
ment, which related to some words at the 
first part of the paragraph. | 

Lord Milton then rose to move the 
omission of that part of the clause which 
extended the right of voting in counties to 
leaseholders at rack-rent. His objection 
to that class of voters was, that their’s was 
a derivative right, and in general he 
thought such rights were considered, under 
the Constitution, to grant no political pri- 
vileges. It appeared to him, as had been 
stated on a former occasion by the hon. 
and learned member for Cockermouth, 
that a lease for seven years, whereon there 
was a reserved rent of 50/., was not likely 
to produce that wealth which would enable 
the possessor to act in a manner inde- 
pendent of the landlord. He had always 
understood the opinion of the wisest and 
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most experienced men to be, that the 
county constituency, as it stood, was the 
most perfect in the kingdom, and he had 
heard, therefore, with great astonishment 
of those attemps to engraft upon it new 
rights of election, for he feared the result 
would be, that the derivative right would 
be prostituted solely for electioneering pur- 
poses. The landed aristocracy were, in 
general, veryanxious to make their election 
influence paramount to that of the inde- 
pendent freeholders, and he was sure that 
greater facilities enabling them to do this 
could not be devised than by adopting 
the amendments proposed by the noble 
Marquis. He did not mean to assert, that 
the counties would be under the nomina- 
tion of individuals; that would be prevented 
by their exteut; but the great evil to be 
apprehended was, that a knot of persons, 
of great landed possessions, would combine 
for the purpose of securing the Repre- 
sentation, and by the power which the 
adoption of these proposed amendments 
would give them, would fix the whole Re- 
presentation in the hands of an oligarchy. 
He was convinced the noble Marquis was 
aware of this effect when he brought 
forward his proposition. As allusion had 
been made to the results of the late elec- 
tion, he would freely allow, that occasions 
would surely arise, when the feelings or 
passions of the tenantry were strongly 
excited, that would set at defiance all the 
usual ties between them and their land- 
lords; but on ordinary occasions these 
ties would have their full force, and the 
landlord would always be on the watch to 
extend them; instead, therefore, of the 
avowed object of the noble Marquis, that 
of making the farmers more independent, 
being obtained by his Motion, that, if 
carried would have quite the contrary 
effect ; it would make the farmers more 
dependent. The electioneering and the 
agricultural interest would not agree well 
together, and this amendment would hold 
out great inducements for the landed 
gentry to divide their estates in order to 
create votes. Those who knew any thing 
of Ireland must be aware of the manner in 
which the system recognized by this clause 
had worked in that country. Circym- 
stances might justify its introduction there; 
but there was no necessity for its adoption 
here, where there was a very large consti- 
tuency of freeholders. If the clause were 
agreed to, it would be adding twenty-five 
or thirty per cent to a constituency already 
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class of tenants whose cause he was advo- 
cating, was the only one which was ex- 
cluded from all franchise under the provi- 
sions of the Bill; the copyholders, lease- 
holders, and tenants at will, to the extent 
of 10. a year, all three of whom were 
entire novelties in the system, possessed 
votes, whilst this truly respectable and 
influential class of tenants—a class of 
people whose loyalty, whose integrity, and 
the amount of whose contributions to the 
State, were at least equal to some of those 
classes who were enfranchised, were to be 
stigmatized, degraded, forgotten, and set 
aside by the Bill, as not worthy of pos- 
sessing the privilege of franchise. He 
had resided constantly in a large agricul- 
tural district, and had mixed very much 
amongst the class of people to whom he 
referred, and he believed firmly, that of 
all others, they were the most independent 
the last who were to be bought or sold 
by any set of Ministers. He found, that 
there were no Jess than 378,786 renters of 
10/., to whom the noble Lord proposed to 
give the right of voting. Now he would 
ask how such a system as this could be 
reconciled with any principle of equal 
distribution, so far as property was con- 
cerned? He would now tell the Com- 
mittee, that he felt himself bound to 
persevere with his Motion, in order to 
create a counterpoise against such a sys- 
tem. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving his amendment. 

The Chairman asked the hon. Member, 
where he proposed to introduce his amend- 
ment ? 

Colonel Scbthorp : In the tenth line, at 
the fifth page. 

Mr. Western rose, and said, that in his 
opinion the Committee had not arrived at 
that part of the clause in which the bon. 
Member’s amendment should be intro- 
duced. 

The Chairman said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Lincoln had fallen into a mistake 
in proposing his amendment at that period. 
The hon. Member did not object to the 
clause. 

Colonel Stbthorp admitted, that he had 
committed an error, partly owing to the 
suggestion of the noble Lord (Althorp), 
and partly on account of the anxiety 
which he felt on the subject to which his 
amendment referred. He would withdraw 
his amendment for the present. 
Amendment withdrawn. 

Colonel Wood was of opinion, that the 
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hon. and gallant Member had selected the 
proper period for proposing his amend- 
ment, and hoped that he would persevere 
in it. 

The Chairman said, the hon. member for 
Lincoln had stated himself that he had no 
objection to the Clause. 

Colonel Wood said, the Committee 
would, if they pleased, of course, deal 
lightly with a question which affected all 
the farmers in England. 

Lord Althorp said, there could be no 
desire to prevent the hon. and gallant 
Member from proposing his amendment 
at the proper time. He regretted there 
had been any misunderstanding in this 


respect. As he now understood, that — 


the gallant Member wished to admit lease- 
holders of sixty years first, and others for 
shorter terms after, this was not the proper 
time to propose his amendment. 

The Chairman: The question is, that 
the blank in the Clause be filled up with 
the words “ sixty years,” on which the hon. 
and gallant Officer proposed the Clause 
in question. 

Colonel Wood said, these were the very 
words to which he objected. He wished 
to give every occupier of a farm of 50. 
annual value, the right of voting. He 
therefore proposed to leave out the words, 
“‘ demised for any term not less than sixty 
years.” 

The Chairman: That cannot now be 
done, as the Committee have already 
decided to retain all the words down to 
“ sixty years” in the Clause. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that he 
had the some object in view as the hon. 
and gallant member for Lincoln—namely, 
to have justice done to the agricultural 
interest. The noble Lord had admitted 
copyholders and leaseholders to vote under 
this Bill, and why not admit respectable 
farmers who had no leases? He thought 
that a farmer paying a rental of 501. per 
annum ought at least to be put on an 
equality with a 102. householder, and that 
he would prove to be as good and honest 
a voter. It was desirable, that the interests 
of the British farmer should not be lost 
sight of when a new Constitution was 
about to be framed. Unless the justice 
he proposed should be done to them, they 
would be a marked class. In the county 
which he had the honour of representing, 
there were few leases, and the general ad- 
mission of 102. householders, therefore, 
would cause a great preponderance in fa- 
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vour of that class of voters. To obviate 
that, farmers in general should also be en- 
titled to votes, and no man could believe 
that the farmer who paid a yearly rent of 
501., although he had no lease, was not 
quite as respectable, as good, as sound, 
and as honest a voter as the 10/. house- 
holder, who held his tenement on the same 
terms. If the landed interest was of any 
value to the country, if any commiseration 
was due to the farmers for their patient 
and loyal sufferings of late years, they 
ought not in point of Representation to be 
worse treated than the householders in 
towns; on these grounds he should move 
that there be inserted in the clause, in page 
five, line two, the following words: ‘ Or 
any person occupying on his own account, 
land at a rent not less than 50/. by the 
year, although without any specific tenure 
of his land, shall be entitled to vote at 
elections for Knights of the Shire, wherein 
the said land is situate, provided always 
that no such occupant shall be entitled to 
vote until he shall have been one year in 
bond fide possession of the land.” 

The Chairman said, that the Committee 
had not yet arrived at the part of the 
clause where the noble Marquis’s amend- 
ment should be introduced. The only 
question before the Committee was, that 
the blank in the clause be filled up with 
the words “ sixty years.” 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, that the con- 
fusion in the Committee was so great as 
to render it impossible to understand what 
was going on. 

[A conversation arose as to the course of 
proceeding, and at last it was arranged 
that Lord Milton should move his amend- 
ment, which related to some words at the 
first part of the paragraph. | 

Lord Milton then rose to move the 
omission of that part of the clause which 
extended the right of voting in counties to 
leaseholders at rack-rent. His objection 
to that class of voters was, that their’s was 
a derivative right, and in general he 
thought such rights were considered, under 
the Constitution, to grant no political pri- 
vileges. It appeared to him, as had been 
stated on a former occasion by the hon. 
and learned member for Cockermouth, 
that a lease for seven years, whereon there 
was a reserved rent of 50/., was not likely 
to produce that wealth which would enable 
the possessor to act in a manner inde- 
pendent of the landlord. He had always 
understood the opinion of the wisest and 
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most experienced men to be, that the 
county constituency, as it stood, was the 
most perfect in the kingdom, and he had 
heard, therefore, with great astonishment 
of those attemps to engraft upon it new 
rights of election, for he feared the result 
would be, that the derivative right would 
be prostituted solely for electioneering pur- 
poses. The landed aristocracy were, in 
general, very anxious to make their election 
influence paramount to that of the inde- 
pendent freeholders, and he was sure that 
greater facilities enabling them to do this 
could not be devised than by adopting 
the amendments proposed by the noble 
Marquis. He did not mean to assert, that 
the counties would be under the nomina- 
tion of individuals; that would be prevented 
by their extent; but the great evil to be 
apprehended was, that a knot of persons, 
of great landed possessions, would combine 
for the purpose of securing the Repre- 
sentation, and by the power which the 
adoption of these proposed amendments 
would give them, would fix the whole Re- 
presentation in the hands of an oligarchy. 
He was convinced the noble Marquis was 
aware of this effect when he brought 
forward his proposition. As allusion had 
been made to the results of the late elec- 
tion, he would freely allow, that occasions 
would surely arise, when the feelings or 
passions of the tenantry were strongly 
excited, that would set at defiance all the 
usual ties between them and their land- 
lords; but on ordinary occasions these 
ties would have their full force, and the 
landlord would always be on the watch to 
extend them; instead, therefore, of the 
avowed object of the noble Marquis, that 
of making the farmers more independent, 
being obtained by his Motion, that, if 
carried would have quite the contrary 
effect ; it would make the farmers more 
dependent. The electioneering and the 
agricultural interest would not agree well 
together, and this amendment would hold 
out great inducements for the landed 
gentry to divide their estates in order to 
create votes. Those who knew any thing 
of Ireland must be aware of the manner in 
which the system recognized by this clause 
had worked in that country. Circym- 
stances might justify its introduction there; 
but there was no necessity for its adoption 
here, where there was a very large consti- 
tuency of freeholders. If the clause were 
agreed to, it would be adding twenty-five 
or thirty per cent to a constituency already 
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very numerous, The 


noble Lord con- 


cluded by moving the omission of the 
following words from the clause, ‘‘ Or 


who shall hold as lessee or assignee, any 
lands or tenements demised for any term 
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people to return whomsoever they pleased. 
He thought, that if they excluded the 
class of persons which the noble Marquis 
proposed to include, they would be doing 
a gross act of injustice; and much 


| 





not less than sixty years (whether de-| more would they be unjust if they should 


terminable as a life or lives, or not) of the 
yearly value of not less than 10/. above 
reprises, or demised for any term not less 
than seven years, whereon a yearly rent of 
not less than 50/, shall be reserved, or 
for which a fine or premium of not less 
than shall have been paid, shall have 
a right to vote in the election of a Knight 
or Knights of the Shire.” 


| adopt the noble Lord’s amendment, which 
| would not only exclude them, but lease- 
holders. It certainly was, to him, aston- 
ishing how the noble Lord could give a 
_ vote to a 10/. householder, and withhold it 
from a farmer renting land at 50/. a year. 
| The farmer had such a beneficial interest 
_in his holding that there was little proba- 
| bility of his allowing any electioneering 


Sir Edward Sugden said, that every influence to predominate over that, while 
one of the objections of the noble Lord, | the weekly tenant of a house had no in- 
both on this and the preceding night, was | terest in it whatever, and no proof to offer, 
founded on the necessity of respecting | that he was deserving of the smallest confi- 
derivative rights, which rights, it should | dence. He should most certainly give his 


be observed, were those which individuals 


connected with boroughs and towns that | 


would be affected by this Bill complained 
of as being invaded by the measure. 
Now, he could not conceive how the noble 
Lord, who was willing to give the right of 
voting to persons holding houses from 
year to year, could refuse it to the sub- 
stantial renter of land. Was it to be 
supposed, that the tenant from year to 
year, nay, from week to week, paying 
3s. 6d. a week, could not be corrupted, 
while the reverse would be the case with 
the extensive farmer? The idea seemed 
to him to be preposterous, when the situa- 
tion of the two classes of individuals were 
considered. A farmer must have a capital, 
either himself or borrowed, which was re- 
presented by the stock on his farm, of at 
least 10/. for every acre he held, and be- 
fore he could be ousted by his landlord, an 
appraisement must be made of his effects, 
and he must receive six month’s notice, at 
a particular period of the year; while the 
102. householder might have no effects, or 
any visible means of livelihood. Would 
any man in his senses place such persons 
in competition? Moreover, where a sort 
of weekly tenancy existed, there would 
also be a covenant for a weekly notice to 
quit. Why, then, could it be asserted, 
that the 10/. householders, if they were 
subject to this influence, deserved to ex- 
ercise the elective franchise more than the 





leaseholders and copyholders ? But what | 


did all those alterations come to? 


The | 


late elections proved, that the EnglishCon- | 
stitution, as it now stood, without any of | 


these new-fangled changes, enabled the | not allowed the right of voting, when the 


vote for the amendment of the noble 
Marquis, and as a step towards that, he 
should vote against the amendment of the 
noble Lord. In agreeing to the clause, 
nothing more was done than placing a 
certain class of the landed interest on a 
footing with the householder, and it had 
his hearty concurrence. 

Lord Althorp objected to the amend- 
ment of his noble friend, as well as to the 
proposition which the noble Marquis 
opposite had given notice of his intention 
to introduce. With respect to the latter, 
he would, when the proper time arrived, 
state his reasons for dissenting from 
it. He could not conclude, from any 
thing which had fallen from his noble 
friend, that individuals hoiding leases for 
a term of years, at 50/. per annum ; or of 
sixty years, at 10/. per annum, were 
not likely to be independent enough, 
according to existing circumstances, for 
all the purposes of that Bill. It might 
be theoretically true, that none but the 
owners of the soil had anciently the right 
to exercise the elective franchise, but cer- 
tainly that principle could not now be 
acted on. 

Mr. Baring did not approve of the 
amendment of his noble friend (Lord 
Milton). He would suppose the case of a 
respectable farmer, renting land to the 
extent of 1,000/. a-year, which had been 
occupied by his family for perhaps two 
centuries, without a lease ; and there were 
many such; he had one in his eye at that 
moment—a most respectable man. How 
would such an individual feel, if he were 
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cottagers around him, and employed by 
himself, holding their tenements for lives, 
had that privilege granted to them? The 
framers of this Bill, he must say, had 
devised the most complicated system of 
voting that the human mind could ima- 
gine, Votes were to be given on account 
of leasehold tenure, and on account of 
copyhold tenure. The consequence was, 
that it would give employment to the 
lawyers throughout the country, to settle 
disputed rights and claims. This had 
been called a landlord’s bill, but he be- 
lieved that it would turn out to be an 
attorney’s bill. The best course would 
be, to sweep the whole of the rubbish 
away, and to adopt some clear and simple 
principle of qualification. In his opinion, 
no set of men were more fit to enjoy the 
elective franchise than the respectable 
farmers. He would, therefore, cordially 
support the amendment of the noble 
Marquis, and oppose that of the noble 
Lord. 

Lord Milton explained, with reference 
to what had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that leaseholders and 
tenants at will were new creations by the 
Bill, whereas freeholders were ofold entitled 
to the elective franchise. He had reason 
to believe farmers in general would not 
consider the franchise being extended to 
them as a boon, because, from their de- 
pendent situation, they would be com- 
pelled to vote at their landlord’s bidding. 
He had known small farmers divest them- 
selves of their freeholds previous to an 
election, to prevent their being compelled 
to vote contrary to their conscience. 

Mr. Hunt said, he quite concurred in 
the observations of the hon. member for 
Thetford respecting the case of the large 
farmer. He knew something of such 
cases, and could testify to the truth of 
the description drawn. The hon. Gentle- 
man had also observed, that this would be 
an attorney’s bill. Now, who, in the case 
of county elections, would be the attorney ? 
Why, as it was at present, the Steward of 
the hon. Member, or of any other man 
who had extensive influence in any given 
county, The Steward was always sent 
round to direct the voters to whom they 
should give their suffrage; and he be- 
lieved there were no men in the country 
more subject to this kind of influence than 
the poor 40s. freeholders. As to the motion 
before the House, he would vote for the 
extension of the franchise to the farmers ; 
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for his principle was, that every man 
should have a vote; and, of course, he 
would not exclude that respectable and 
useful body ; but if he were asked, why he 
gave a vote that would throw the influence 
into the hands of the landlord, he would 
answer, that it was because he was sure 
that they would never have another elec- 
tion after this without being obliged to 
resort to the ballot. 

Amendment negatived. 

The question, that the blank in clause 
16, page 4, last line, be filled up with the 
words “ sixty years”—agreed to. 

The next question, that the blank in the 
same clause “of the yearly value of not 
less than above reprizes,” be filled 
up with the words “ ten pounds”—was 
agreed to. 

The next question was, that these words 
stand part of the clause—‘‘ or demised 
for any term not less than seven years 
(whether determinable on a life or lives, 
or not), whereon a yearly rent of not less 
than 50. shall have been reserved, or for 
which a fine or premium of not less than 
pounds shall have been paid, shall 
have aright to vote in the election of a 
Knight or Knights of the Shire to serve 
in any future Parliament, or for the part, 
riding or division, of the county, as herein- 
before mentioned, in which such lands 
or tenements shall be respectively situate.” 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that he 
was glad they had now come to that part 
of the clause in which he might move his 
amendment without any irregularity, So 
much had been already said upon the 
subject, that he would not then detain 
the Committee by any further remarks in 
its support. He was glad, that as they 
extended the franchise to the 10/. house- 
holder, they had also given it to the 101. 
leaseholder; but he thought they ought 
also to give it to the farmer occupying, 
though without a lease, land for which he 
paid 50/.a year: he considered the farmers 
who held their lands without leases to be 
as independent a class of men as any that 
could be found in counties. He did not 
think the noble Lord (Lord Milton), 
the member for Northamptonshire, was 
right in doubting the independence of the 
farmers; for he thought, that in other 
places they would be found as independ- 
ent as they were known to be in Buck- 
inghamshire. He would now, without 
further observation, move his amendment, 
and leave it altogether in the hands of 
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the Committee. The noble Marquis then 
moved, that all the words in the above- 
mentioned part of the clause, from the 
word “‘ or” to the word ‘ paid,” be omitted, 
and the following be substituted,—‘ any 
person occupying or farming on his own 
account, land at a rent not less than 
501. by the year, although without any 
specific tenure of his land, and not being 
less than one year in the bend fide occupa- 
tion of such land.” 

Mr. Western expressed his decided 
approbation of the amendment of the 
noble Lord; and if the amendment of the 
gallant Colonel (Sibthorp), which went to 
the same effect, had precedence of that of 
the noble Lord, he would give it the same 
support. In giving his approbation to this 
amendment, he was not supporting any 
thing hostile to the principle of the Bill. 
On the contrary, he thought he was acting 
in accordance with, and in furtherance of, 
that principle, in advocating the proposi- 
tion now before the Committee, and he 
owned, that he was at a loss to understand 
the reason on which his noble friend (Lord 
Milton) near him should doubt, that the 
farmers and occupiers of land were not as 
likely to be as independent as any other 
class to whom the franchise was extended. 
His own opinion, and it was founded 
on an extensive acquaintance with that 
class of men, was, that a more intelligent 
or more independent body of men did not 
exist in society. He would not say, that 
the great body of the tenantry of the 
country had always been of that descrip- 
tion, but the times were now changed ; the 
middle classes of society were more en- 
lightened ; their feelings and habits were 
in every respect improved. It was said, 
that the tendency of sucha proposition as 
that of the noble Marquis would be, to 
throw the Representation of the counties 
into the hands of the oligarchy; but let 
it be recollected, that the lands of this 
country were not now in the hands of a 
few grandees. The landed proprietors 
now consisted of men of all classes; and 
one effect was, that the occupiers of land 
were, in general, a more intelligent, more 
independent, more numerous, and more 
important class than formerly. Indeed, 
he was acquainted with no class of men 
to whom the elective franchise could, with 
more propriety, be intrusted, than the 
occupiers of the soil. The question was, 
whether the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise would make them less independent 
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than they now were. In his opinion it 
would not diminish their independence, 
and he begged to deny, that they were 
at all that dependent body which some 
hon. Members seemed to think. In the 
present state of the country, a good 
tenant was as necessary to the landlord 
as the landlord was to him. There wasa 
reciprocity of feeling between them, and 
every man possessed of land must feel the 
value of an honest and respectable tenant. 
He would repeat, that a more intelligent 
class of men—men more devotedly loyal 
and attached to the Constitution—did not 
exist. They understood the interests of 
the country well, and were sincerely 
attached to its Constitution. He would 
not detain the Committee further, or go 
into an inquiry as to the comparative im- 
portance of the class of men included in 
the noble Lord’s amendment, and the 40s. 
freeholders. All he would say was, that 
many farmers in the country held large 
tracts of land without any lease; and if 
the franchise were limited to the leasc- 
holder of seven years, it would exclude, 
not only men who held lands at a rent of 
50/., but, in many instances, of 500. 
a year. On these grounds he would give 
his cordial support to the amendment of 
the noble Lord. 

Lord Althorp would briefly state the 
grounds on which he should object to 
the noble Lord’s Amendment. The argu- 
ments on which it was founded were these 
—first, that the landed interest required 
that influence which the Amendment im- 
plied ; and next, that it would be hard on 
the occupiers of land that you should give 
the franchise to the 10/. householder, and 
exclude it from that class of men who 
paid 50/. rent for land. This, he believed, 
was a fair statement of the argument. 
The noble Lord, however, in the wording 
of his Amendment, had, he believed, gone 
to an extent which he himself did not in- 
tend; for, as the clause would stand, if 
the Amendment were adopted, all lease- 
holders would be excluded who were not 
farmers or occupiers of land; and he 
presumed the noble Lord did not intend 
to exclude leaseholders of other property. 
Having said thus much as to the wording 
of the Amendment, he would state his 
objections to its substance. No man was 
better aware than he was of the respect- 
ability of the farmers. Few men knew 
more about them, or had a higher opinion 
of their intelligence and integrity. But 
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the question was, were they in such a | he had embarked in it, within the time for 
situation as would ensure the same inde- | which his lease was given, and for this 
pendence as to their votes as might be | time he was independent of the land- 


expected from freeholders? The Com- 
mittee were not now called upon to decide 
upon their respectability, but whether they 
were in that situation which would make 
them independent county electors. The 
argument was, that you gave the 10/. 
householder in the borough a right to vote, 
and you ought, on the same principle, to 
give to farmers paying a certain rent a 
right to vote for the county; but then it 
should be recollected, that there was 
always a great difference between the 
right of voting in boroughs and counties. 
There was also this distinction, that it was 
in the power of the landlord of the farmer 
to do his tenant a greater injury than the 
landlord of the householder could do to 
his. The circumstances in which they 
were placed with respect to their landlords 
were wholly different. It was urged on 
the part of the occupier of land, that he 
was a man of some capital, that it often 
happened that the occupier of land paying 
a rent of 50/. a-year, had embarked a 
capital of 5002. or 600/. on that land, 
though without any lease, and only a 
tenant at will. That might be, and he 
had no doubt it was so in a great many 
instances, but see how this operated as 
between him and his landlord. If a man 
thus circumstanced should vote contrary 
to the wish of his landlord, and he was 
turned out for it, he would lose all the 
capital he had embarked in the land. He 
would not, of course, lose his stock or his 
crops, but he would lose all that he had 
expended in its improvement ; and all who 
were acquainted with the nature of land, 
and the employment of capital upon it, 
must be aware of the inconvenience and 
loss which a tenant must be put to if 
obliged to quit at a short notice, when he 
had calculated upon a longer possession. 
Now all these circumstances were so many 
motives which must make such a tenant 
dependent on the will of his landlord, and 
which must, in the same degree, detract 
from his independence as an elector. It 
was said, that the leaseholder of seven 
years must be nearly in the same situation, 
for, towards the expiration of his term, he 
must be nearly as much in the power of 
his landlord as the tenant at will. He 
did not think so. The leaseholder of 
seven years so employed his capital as to 
get out of the land the value of the capital 


lord. He would admit, at the same time, 
| that seven years was the lowest term under 
| which the holder of land could be looked to 
| as independent of his landlord; but if that 
| were so, then theindependenceof the tenant- 
at-willcould not be much countedon. Look, 
however, to the householder who carried 
on business in a shopina town. It would, 
no doubt, be an inconvenience to such a 
man to be removed from a place where he 
had carried on his business ; but in remov- 
ing, he could carry all, or nearly all, his 
business with him, and could remove the 
whole of his stock ; and in that respect he 
was much more independent of his land- 
lord than the farmer. There was another 
distinction between the two classes, which 
was, that the country votes represented 
property, and those in towns represented 
interests. Now if the franchise should 
not be given to farmers to the extent pro- 
posed by the noble Lord, it could not be 
said that they were not placed in a better 
situation than they were before, as com- 
pared with the scot and lot voters in towns; 
for while the franchise was taken from 
many of the latter class who hitherto held 
it, it was given to a large body of the 
former, by whom it had heretofore never 
been enjoyed. He thought, that the 
tenantry, such as were proposed to be in- 
cluded in the extension of the franchise 
by this Bill, were fully entitled to have 
a vote for the county; but he could 
not concur with those who thought that 
the same right ought to be extended to 
tenants-at-will. There was another ground 
on which he objected to this proposition, 
which probably would have less weight 
with others than it had with him. It 
was this—that if you put the tenants- 
at-will in a situation where they might 
vote against their landlords, you would 
go one step towards the introduction of 
the Vote by Ballot, and he owned that 
he was surprised that his hon. friend, 
the member for Essex, whom he knew 
to have so strong an objection to that 
system, should support a proposition whicl. 
led so directly to it. On these ground 

he felt it his duty to oppose the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord, though he owned 
he did so with regret. He knew, that his 
own constituents were very anxious for 
the introduction of such a clause, but with 
every good feeling towards them, he must 
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say, that in wishing for it they did not 
understand their own interests. He felt it 
his duty to oppose this wish of many of 
his constituents, but such was the respect 
and affection he felt for the farmers, that 
he did oppose it with much personal 
regret. 

Colonel Sibthorp expressed the gratitude 
he felt to the hon. member for Essex, for 
the cordial manner in which he had ex- 
pressed his disposition to vote for his pro- 
position if it had had precedence. He also 
declared the strong feeling of respect which 
he entertained for the noble Marquis (the 
Marquis of Chandos), in whose ranks he 
had fought on more than one occasion ; 
but while he expressed this feeling, he 
could not but regret the want of courtesy 
shown towards him by the noble Marquis, 
in having taken out of his hands a pro- 
position of which he had given notice so 
long back as last Session, and which 
he brought forward in nearly the same 
words as that of the noble Marquis’s. 
His notice was entered on June 24th, 
while the noble Marquis did not announce 
his intention till July 5th. The noble 
Marquis had taken from him, almost by 
force, that which he must have known 
was his adopted child. Such was the 
poignancy of his feelings in having been 
anticipated by the noble Marquis in a 
Motion which he had long cherished as 
his own, that he was about to quit the 
House, but a sense of what he owed to his 
conscience, to the merits of that class to 
which the Amendment had reference, and 
to the interests of the country, that he 
could not leave those ranks in which he 
had been engaged, had induced him to 
wait and give his cordial support to the 
Motion. 

Sir Charles Burrell supported the 
Amendment. He could by no means agree 
with the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), that 
farmers, being tenants-at-will, were so de- 
pendent upon their landlords as to be 
obliged to vote at their bidding, and that 
the 10/. householder was exempt from 
such influence. The fact was the reverse, 
for any Gentleman who had ever can- 
vassed a borough must be aware, that 
shopkeepers were so totally dependent on 
their landlords as to be compelled to vote 
by their directions, and contrary to their 
own inclinations. He was satisfied, that 


the franchise could not be trusted to a 
more independent body than the Yeomen 
whom that Amendment would include. 
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The Marquis of Chandos disclaimed 
any intention of anticipating the gallant 
Officer’s (Colonel Sibthorp’s) motion. He 
was aware that that Motion stood on the 
Orders ; but his own being in some re- 
spects different, he took the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself of bringing it 
forward. 

Mr. Mildmay thought, that the 60/. 
landed tenant had quite as good a right 
to the elective franchise as the 102. house- 
holder. He was sure that the former was 
at least as honest, as intelligent, and as 
independent as the latter. The Bill was 
said to be brought forward to give Repre- 
sentation to such parts of the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests as had 
hitherto not been sufficiently represented ; 
but the landed interest required to be 
equally well represented. It was his 
opinion, that by giving farmers a vote, 
instead of making them more dependent 
on their landlords, it would raise their 
characters in society, and it would be the 
very means of increasing their respect- 
ability. It had been said, no independence 
could be found except that of the free- 
holder. It was most extraordinary doc- 
trine, that a man holding 40s. a-year free- 
hold property should be more intelligent, 
and better calculated to have a vote, than 
the smallest farmer to whom it was pro- 
posed to extend the privilege, who must 
have a capital of at least 200/. or 3007. 
There was another consideration which 
applied particularly at present, and had 
not been taken into account. From the 
present state of agriculture, landlords were 
very much troubled to obtain respectable 
tenants, and instead of the tenants being 
dependent, the fact was quite the reverse, 
for the landlord found it necessary to 
court the tenant, and comply with his 
wishes, or the land would be thrown upon 
his own hands. For these causes he should 
heartily concur in the Amendment. 

Mr. Benett said, the objections of the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, applied almost wholly to the influ- 
ence which it was supposed that the land- 
lord might exercise over his tenant. In 
the present state, however, of the relation 
between landlord and tenant, as had been 
also observed by the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last, the landlord was quite as much 
dependent upon the tenant, as the tenant 
upon the landlord. Another objection had 
indeed been made by the noble Lord. He 
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for the purpose of manufacturing votes, 
but a little consideration would have shewn 
him, that the expense attending such a 
project would make it very difficult of 
execution. If farms were to be divided, 
new barns and farm buildings must be 
erected, and such a division would, after all, 
procure but a small addition to the consti- 
tuency. The noble Lord had drawn a 
parallel between the householder and the 
renter of a farm, and had said, that if the 
householder were turned out of his te- 
nancy, he would only have to take away 
his shop goods with him to another house, 
whereas the farmer would entirely lose the 
capital he had expended upon the farm. Let 
him, however, ask the noble Lord, if such 
a man could take away the custom of his 
shop with him, as well as his goods? He 
believed the answer must be no, and the 
injury to such a man would chiefly 
consist in losing the custom he had estab- 
lished. From these facts, it appeared to 
him, that a wealthy man would be able to 
command comparatively many more votes 
in a town, than with a county constituency. 
He knew, that there was among the 
farmers a general feeling in favour of 
Reform, and he knew also that they were 
almost all in favour of this amendment, 

Mr. Hodges had, afew nights ago, given 
notice, that he should support this amend- 
ment, and he heartily concurred in all the 
observations that had been made in its 
favour. He understood the object of the 
clause to be, the increase of the constitu- 
ency of counties, which increase had be- 
come the more necessary, in consequence 
of the creation of large boroughs in the 
counties. He approved of this object, and 
he was therefore very anxious for the suc- 
cess of the amendment, for he thought 
it carried the principle of the Bill into 
more effectual operation than the clause 
did as originally framed. He saw nothing 
in the objection founded upon the influ- 
ence which the landlord might exercise 
over the tenant, and he considered it an 
act of justice to confer the elective fran- 
chise upon the renting tenancy of coun- 
ties, who bore so large a proportion of the 
county and poor rates. 

An Hon. Member said, that from the 
manner in which the question had been 
put by the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it became a question, not 
whether the 501. yearly tenant was a fit 
person to receive the elective franchise, 
but whether the landlords of England 
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were a set of unjust, tyrannical, and op- 
pressive men. If this question were de- 
termined in the affirmative, then it would 
behove every man to set himself about pro- 
curing Vote by Ballot as soon as possible. 

Mr. Adeane felt himself compelled to 
support the Amendment. This Bill gave 
the right of voting in boroughs to all per- 
sons who occupied a house for which they 
paid 4s. a week, and no particular species 
of holding was required further than that 
he should have occupied the house for a 
year. Now, was it meant to be contended, 
that the man who held a_ farm for 
which he paid 50/. a year, was not as re- 
spectable as the occupant of such a house? 
Then, as to the influence which might be 
exercised upon each of these classes of 
persons, it would be ten times more strong 
over the householder than over the farmer. 
The householder might be turned out of 
his tenancy at a week’s notice. On the 
eve of an election, if such a person re- 
fused to promise his vote to his landlord, 
the latter might turn him out of his 
house, and thus prevent him from having 
any vote atall. The yearly renter of a 
farm, however, could not be turned out 
under any circumstances, without, at least, 
six months notice; and as 50/. a year was 
the minimum, it must be evident to any 
man conversant with these different classes, 
that the agriculturist was decidedly the 
most superior man in the scale of society. 
He thought the amendment was in favour 
of the principle of the Bill, and that it 
was calculated also to diminish the objec- 
tions to the division of counties. 

Mr. Gisborne said, that the supporters 
and opponents of the Amendment agreed 
as to the occupation of the land and the 
amount of rent; the difference between 
them was only as to the time of holding it. 
When he considered, that the 107. house- 
holder was liable to be removed at a 
shorter notice than the agricultural occu- 
pier, he felt convinced, that the latter was 
quite as well qualified as the former to 
hold the franchise, he should therefore 
support the Amendment, as furthering the 
principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Sanford observed, that Minis- 
ters must see, bythe opinions expressed 
by some of the most stanch supporters of 
the Bill, that the Amendment was consi- 
dered by its friends to be in accordance 
with the principle of the Bill. He was of 
that opinion, and should vote for the 
Amendment, 
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Mr. Tyrrell intended to withdraw the 
amendment of which he had given notice 
on a former occasion, and vote for this. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes was anxious to state, 
in one word, the reason of the vote he was 
about to give. He would not consent to 
give the power of withholding or confer- 
ring the franchise to the landlord, which 
would be the case if the right of voting 
depended on his granting or refusing a 
seven years’ lease, and therefore he would 
vote for the amendment of the noble 
Marquis. 

Mr. Alderman Venables was very sorry 
to vote against Ministers ; but as he con- 
sidered that this Amendment would be a 
very proper extension of the elective fran- 
chise, he must give it his support. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed to be left out, 
stand part of the clause. Ayes, 148; 
Noes, 232—Majority, 84. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Lord Althorp said, that he must propose 
that the clause should be withdrawn, in 
order that the Amendment might be em- 
bodied in a technical form. 

The Marquis of Chandos acceded to the 
proposition.—Clause withdrawn. 

The House resumed ; the Committee to 
sit again the next day. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday August 19, 1831. 


Bills. Arbitration and Interpleader ; Read a second time. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kina, from Tithe-payers of 
Harristown, Graig, Ullard, and Kingston Magna cum Ny- 
land, for an alteration in the Irish Tithe system; from Over- 
lookers of Factories in Keighly, to limit the hours ef em- 
ployment for children in Factories; and from the unem- 
ployed Carpenters and Joiners of the Metropolis, in favour 
of a Reform in Parliament. 


Macistracy anp Prope or Ire- 
LAND.] Lord King had a Petition to pre- 
sent from certain Householders of Water- 
ford, but which was so strongly worded 
that he thought it his duty to call the at- 
tention of the House to certain paragraphs 
in it. The petitioners stated, that murder 
was the instrument by which the magis- 
tracy of Ireland sought to depress the 
people; they also called their Lordships 
attention to the “‘ Massacre” at Newtown- 
barry. The petitioners, he was sure, meant 
no disrespect to the House ; and he pre- 
sented the petition in order to show the 
feeling of the people on the subject. 

The Earl of Wicklow objected to the 
receiving of this petition. From the manner 
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in which it was worded, it was quite im- 
possible their Lordships could allow it to 
be received, and if the noble Lord meant 
to press its reception, he should take the 
sense of the House upon it 

Petition withdrawn. 


Prescription Brux.] Lord Tenterden 
introduced his Bill for the alteration 
of the periods of Prescription in certain 
cases. It was in substance the same with 
the Bill which he brought in last Ses- 
sion, and which was lost by the Dissolution. 
The Bill applied to outstanding terms, 
and also to the times at which it should 
be presumed that judgment was satis- 
fied. But the most important portion of 
the Bill was that which applied to the 
time of prescription for moduses. Some 
objection might be made to the time 
limited for prescription in this last case, 
but there was no general rule unattended 
with objections in particular cases ; and 
the only question was, whether on the 
whole the measure was a good one. On 
that principle, he thought that this Bill 
would bea good measure, and moved that 
it be read a first time :—Read a first time. 


—seetcnercrcI—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 19, 1831. 


Mrinutes.] New Writ for Sutherlandshire, in the room 
of Sir Hugh Innes, Baronet, deceased, 

Returns ordered, On the Motion of Mr. Proruzro:, of the 
number of Houses in Bristol assessed to the Poors Rate 
with the amounts at which they were rated. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. HumE, from the Roman Catho- 
lics of the parishes of Callan, Coolagh, Mallardstown, Tul- 
lomain, Monaghan, Borris, and Whitchurch, against any 
further Grants to the Kildare Street Society ; from the Co- 
operative Societies of Lisson Grove, Birmingham, and 
Glasgow ; and from certain Printers of London praying for 
the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge. By Lord Sran- 
LEY, from the Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor 
of Ashton-under-Line, against the Settlement by Hiring 
Bill. By Mr. H. Ross, from the Chairman of the Dundee 
Political Union, against the Cotton Factories Regulation 
Bill. By Mr. Hume, from the Inhabitants of Whitchurch, 
praying, that the Honours of Dublin University might be 
open to all without regard to sect or creed. 


Rerorm—Vore By Battot.] Lord 
Dudley Stuart presented a Petition in 
favour of Reform and Vote by Ballot, 
from the Mayor of the borough of Arundel. 
The noble Lord said, he could not ac- 
quiesce in the propriety of the latter part 
of the Petitioner’s application, as he en- 
tertained strong objections to the Ballot, 
and hoped he never should see it intro- 
duced at elections. It also pointed out 
as a grievance the nomination of Members 
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of that House on Committees, in the result 
of whose deliberations and determinations 
they themselves were interested. 

The petition being read, 

The Speaker said, he entertained an opi- 
nion that this was an unusual and irregular 
petition. The petitioner had not alleged 
that he was a party even interested ; and 
the fact alluded to was one which had 
occurred during the last Parliament. 
Finally, he had presumed to dictate to 
the House, in no very respectful terms, 
how the House should improve its pro- 
ceedings, by adopting his advice in the 
mode of appointing its Committees. He 
had, as a matter of duty, pointed out these 
objectionable points to the attention of the 
House and of the noble Lord, and he 
should now leave it to the noble Lord’s 
discretion, whether he would persevere in 
moving, that the petition should be laid 
on the Table. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


Dangerous Speed of 


DanceErovus SrpEED or STeaM-VEs- 
sELs.] Mr. Hodges presented two Petitions, 
one from the Corporation of Gravesend, 
the other from the Directors of the Steam- 
Boat Company, praying that the Bill 
introduced by an hon. Alderman (Wood), 
for regulating the speed of Steam-vessels 
on the river, might not pass into a law, as 
it tended to vest great power in the Cor- 
poration of London, and contained many 
vexatious enactments which would mate- 
rially affect steam-navigation in general, 
on rivers. When the Bill came before the 
House, he should take that opportunity of 
stating his objections to it. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, it had been 
found absolutely necessary to bring in the 
Bill, in consequence of the continual loss 
of life, and injury to property, occasioned 
by the rapidity of those vessels, the owners 
of which seemed perfectly indifferent to 
that danger to which they exposed other 
persons, particularly those in small boats ; 
and as there was no law at present to 
restrain them, it was absolutely necessary 
that such proceedings should be checked. 
Heintended to ask fora Committee above- 
stairs, where the subject could be maturely 
considered, and where the hon. Member 
opposite would have an opportunity of 
judging of the merits of the measure. 

Mr. Maberly thought the principle of 
the Bill, which went to interfere, by legis- 
lative enactment, with the pace at which 
Steam-Vessels proceeded, was ridiculous. 
VOL. VI. {22} 
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If it were successful, they would next be 
called upon to regulate the speed of 
coaches, and probably the rate at which 
men were to walk. The object of the 
Bill was, to prevent Steam-vessels from 
proceeding at a rapid rate, which was their 
chief excellence. What was the use of 
their having such light coaches, and ad- 
mirable roads, but to facilitate communica- 
tion. Independent of this, however, some 
of the clauses of the Bill were objection- 
able, as giving additional power to the 
Corporation of London. If these vessels 
were improperly managed, the proprietors 
were liable to have heavy penalties in- 
flicted on them for misconduct. He de- 
cidedly objected to the Bill. 

Mr. O’ Connell observed, that although 
it might be ridiculous to control the pace 
of Steam-boats where there was sea-room, 
yet they had no more right to race in a 
crowded river than coach proprietors to 
drive furiously in a crowded street or 
market. The loss of lives on the river had 
been great, and the injury to the watermen 
severe, for which there was no redress. 
Some interference was, therefore, required 
on the part of the Legislature. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, that the 
proprietors of those vessels might, if they 
acted improperly, be punished at Common 
Law, on the same principle that coach 
proprietors were made responsible for 
carelessness or improper conduct. If loss 
of life occurred by the speed or mis- 
management of a Steam-vessel, the owner 
or offender could be prosecuted for man- 
slaughter. 

Mr. Hodges thought, the hon. Alderman 
ought to postpone the Bill for a week, 
because the Corporation of Gravesend had 
not had notice, and that body was greatly 
interested in the question. 

Mr. Dan. W. Harvey approved of the 
Committee up-stairs, which was the only 
proper way to investigate the question ; 
but he must object to the principle of the 
Bill. It was ridiculous to interfere with 
the speed of Steam-boats by such a 
measure as the present. But he was of 
opinion, that higher penalties than at 
present ought to be imposed upon those 
who had the management of them, and 
that a more summary mode of conviction 
ought to be established. At present, when 
any damage was done to aboat by a Steam- 
vessel, the owner, who was probably the 
only witness, could not recover compensa- 
tion. He could only summon the owners 
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before the Lord Mayor, who had the power 
to inflict a fine; but this was handed over, 


Danger of Steam- Vessels. 


not to the sufferer, but to the Overseer of 


the parish, which was a most absurd piece 
of legislation, and ought to be amended. 


Mr. Hume objected to the regulation of 


Steam-vessels by an Act of Parliament. 


It was, doubtless, in the remembrance of 


the House, that a Bill with somewhat 
similar enactments had been proposed by 
the Lord Advocate, in consequence of the 
sinking of a vessel in the Clyde, by which 
many persons lost their lives. The Bill 
was opposed and withdrawn, and what 
was the result? the Commissioners who 
had the management of that river, drew up 


regulations applicable to the navigation of 


Steam-vessels on that river, since which, 
no accident whatever had occurred. The 
Corporation of London had _ sufficient 
power to enforce similar regulations, ap- 
plicable to the state of the river Thames, 
and until that measure had been tried, he 
should object to the appointment of a 
Committee. 

Mr. Wilks said, that such had been the 
loss of life, and such the fear caused by 
the many accidents which had occurred, 
that there was a general opinion, that some 
measures were necessary, to prevent the 
racing of Steam-boats in the crowded 
parts of the river, on the same principle 
as rapid travelling was punishable in the 
vicinity of the metropolis by Act of Par- 
liament. The law was at present so de- 
fective, that there was no power to obtain 
redress for injuries, unless at an enormous 
expense. 

Sir Charles Burrell said, persons were 
positively afraid to take boats below bridge, 
on account of the danger, to be appre- 
hended from Steam-vessels, to the mani- 
fest injury of the watermen, and as there 
was at present no remedy in case of acci- 
dent, he should support the proposition 
of the worthy Alderman. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the best course would be, to empower 
the Corporation of London to put a pilot 
on board each Steam-vessel, to regulate its 
speed in the river, and who should be 
responsible for accidents occurring through 
wilfulness or neglect. 

Mr. Alderman Wood declared, that the 
Corporation had not the power of punish- 
ing in these cases, or establishing revula- 
tions applicable to the state of the river, 
as had been supposed by the hon. member 
for Middlesex. If that had been the ease, 


the House would not have been troubled on 
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Queen’s Dower. 


this occasion. Several prosecutions which 
had been instituted to prevent racing had 
failed, after being attended with much 
expense, and one or two were still in pro- 
gress. But he feared it could not be 
stopped, unless some summary punishment 
could be inflicted. The Corporation of 
London had this power with regard to 
stage-coachmen, and the result was,on the 
whole, beneficial. A man had lost hislife no 
later than last week, by two Steam-vessels 
running a race to ascertain which should 
pass first through the middle arch of 
Westminster-bridge. He gave notice, that 
he would move for the Committee up- 
stairs on Monday next. 
Petitions laid on the Table. 


Quern’s Dower.| Mr. Hume pre- 
sented a Petition from the North Western 
District of the National Union, complain- 
ing of the profligate expenditure of the 
public money in granting the Queen 
100,000. per annum in the event of her 
surviving his Majesty ; and praying for a 
legislative enactment, by which the widow 
of every operative in the kingdom should 
receive 25/, per annum, in case her hus- 
band should not die worth 1002, and 
adding, they could not apprehend any 
objection to this, as those individuals had 
much better claims upon the nation for 
this small sum, as belonging to the pro- 
ductive classes, being in fact the only 
producers of wealth, than her Majesty to 
the grant of 100,0001. 

The Speaker said, the petition was 
irregular, as no grant of the sort could 
take place, unless it originated in a 
Message from™the Throne. 

Mr. Hume said, the petition simply 
prayed, that a certain sum of money 
should be given to the widows of a par- 
ticular class, as a law had been passed for 
granting dower to the Queen. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn objected to the 
petition being received. It was absurd 
and mischievous, disrespectful to the 
Sovereign, and an insult to every loyal 
subject. It was evidently intended to 
insult the House, and cast discredit on it. 
He would oppose its reception if he stood 
alone. 

Sir James Graham hoped his hon. friend 
would withdraw the petition; it was of 
such an extravagant description that it 
was impossible to receive it. 

Mr. Courtenay thought, the petition was 
clearly meant to ridicule the proceedings 
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of the House. The petitioners never could 
have imagined that the prayer of their 
petition would or could be granted. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the petition was 
most ridiculously worded, and that the 
petitioners themselves could have enter- 
tained no idea that its prayer would be 
acceded to. He feared, however, the 
House would give greater importance to 
the petition by refusing to receive it, than 
by suffering it at once to lie on the Table. 
He should most decidedly oppose the 
printing of the petition. 

Mr. Hunt said, that he thought the 
petitioners were right in calling the grant 
of 100,000/. a-year to the Queen a profli- 
gate expenditure of the public money. 
Perhaps he had neglected his duty in not 
voting against it, but it came on at two 
o'clock in the morning, while he was 
absent. 

The Speaker called the hon. Member to 
order. Every Member of the House was 
presumed always to be present, and when 
an Act passed the House, it was con- 
sidered as the Act of the House, and no 
hon. Member had a right to apply to it 
such harsh language. 

Mr. Hunt would be sorry to use harsh 
or unparliamentary language, but in the 
present condition of the poor of this 
country such an Act— 

The Speaker again called the hon. 
Member to order. He was pursuing a 
course which was neither becoming nor 
proper. 

Mr. Hume said, he dissented altogether 
from the opinion laid down, for he had 
himself, hundreds of times, designated as 
mischievous many Acts which had passed 
the House. He had often condemned 
them, and might, in the exercise of his 
duty, be called upon todo so again. Had 
he written the petition, he should certainly 
not have applied the epithet contained in 
it; but still he thought they ought not to 
scrutinize too closely any unguarded 
expression coming from the petitioners. 
He felt, that he ought to press the 
question of receiving the petition to a 
division. 

Sir John Newport said, that no hon. 
Member was warranted in applying such 
an epithet to a bill passed in the same 
Parliament that passed the Act to which 
it was applied. It might be applied to 


Acts of former Parliaments, because they 
might be made the subjects of discussion 
as matters of history. 
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Mr. Hume admitted the correctness of 
the distinction drawn by the right hon 
Gentleman, but still thought, that allow- 
ances should be made for those who were 
not acquainted with the rules of the 
House. 

Sir James Graham thought, as the hon. 
member for Middlesex had admitted the 
justice of the rule laid down by the right 
hon. Baronet near him (Sir J. Newport), 
whose experience made him a competent 
judge upon such matters, perhaps his dis- 
cretion would point out to him not to press 
the matter to a division, but to withdraw 
the petition. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan objected to the 
reception of the petition upon broader 
grounds than the irregularity of expression. 
He considered, that it would be establish- 
ing a most mischievous precedent, if they 
received a petition which was meant only 
to censure an act of the House. If they 
sanctioned such a petition as this, they 
would inevitably be subjected to the in- 
fliction of many more, which would as- 
sume even a bolder tone, and interfere 
with legislative acts of higher importance. 
If, therefore, the hon. Member persisted 
in pressing the question to a division, he 
would decidedly vote against the recep- 
tion of the petition. 

Mr. Hume then consented to withdraw 
the petition, in deference to the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
not for the reason assigned by the hon. 
Baronet near him (Sir Richard Vyvyan). 

Petition withdrawn. 


Great Grimsby Election. 


Great Grimspy Exection.] On 
the Motion of Sir George Clerk, the 
Mayor of the borough of Great Grimsby 
was called to the Bar. 

In answer to questions from Mr. 
Speaker, he stated, that his name was 
John Moody; that he was Mayor of the 
borough of Great Grimsby ; that he was 
the Returning Officer of that borough ; 
that he had received the precept from the 
High Sheriff of Lincolnshire on Friday, the 
5th of August ; that he did give a receipt 
for that precept; that he made proclama- 
tion for the election on the Saturday fol- 
lowing; that the election took place on the 
10th of August; that it concluded at eight 
or nine o’clock of the same evening; that 
the indenture of the election was completed 
on the same evening; that he handed over 
the precept to the Town Clerk, to convey 
it, according to the usual practice, to the 
L2 
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High Sheriff of Lincolnshire ; that he did 
not recollect having received any direc- 
tions at the time when he received the pre- 
cept, that he was to return it as soon as 
the election was over; that he thought it 
was merely necessary to acknowledge the 
receipt of the precept, which he had done 
by post; that he did not know of written 
directions, desiring the precept to be re- 
turned as soon as the election was over, 


being always forwarded with the precept | 


itself; and that he knew nothing further 
of it after it was put into the hands of the 
Town Clerk. 

Did you not inquire whether it was de- 
livered to the Sheriff?—No. I took it for 
granted that the Town Clerk would do all 
that was requisite. 

What did you imagine that he would 
do?—I thought, that he would do what 
was requisite, and it was his duty to ad- 
vise the Mayor if there was any error in 
the proceeding. 

What was his name ?--George Burke. 

Where does he live ?——At GreatGrimsby. 

Do you know where he is now ?—He 
was at Great Grimsby when I left yester- 
day morning. 

Have you had any communication with 
the Town Clerk respecting the delay ? 
—Yes. I took the messenger with me to 
the Town Clerk’s house, to inquire from 
him what was the reason of the messenger 
being sent down to me with this notice. 

What did he say ?—That he believed it 
was in consequence of the indenture not 
being returned to the Sheriff in due time. 

Did the Town Clerk take part with 
either of the candidates as their agent ?— 
1 do not know. 

Did he vote for either of them ?-—Yes, 
I believe he did. 

For which party ?—For the Blue party. 

Did the Town Clerk assign any reason 
for the delay ?—Yes; he said it had been 
occasioned by the pressure of business in 
his office, arising during his attendance 
upon the Committce of this House on the 
former election; he said, that he put the 
indenture into the drawer and forgot it. 

Did he state what brought it to his 
memory that he had locked up the inden- 
ture in a drawer ?—I do not know. 

Do you know whether the Town Clerk 
was concerned as an agent for either party 
before the Election Committee in this 
House ?—-I do not know. 

Was he before the Committee ?—He 
was in town to attend it for three weeks. 


{COMMONS} Great Grimsby Election. 
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' Do you know whether the Town clerk 
was the agent for Lord Yarborough?—I 
do not know whether he was an agent for 
'him. He was a voter; he voted for the 
| Blue interest. 

| Have you the letter or instruction which 
| accompanied the precept from the Under 
Sheriff ?—-It was a letter directing that a 
receipt should be returned, acknowledging 
that the precept had been received. I 
sent it accordingly. Ihave not that letter 
with me. 

Do you remember the question, whether 
he was the Agent for either party, being 
put ’—It was put. 

Do you remember theanswer ?—I thought 
he said that his services were gratis. 

The Mayor was ordered to withdraw. 

Sir George Clerk said, that no great 
blame now seemed to attach personally to 
the Mayor. It appeared, that he had done 
what he believed to be regular, and had 
not wilfully offended in any manner against 
that House. Still, however, he was not 
altogether free from blame for having rested 
the whole of his duty upon another per- 
son, without inquiry whether he was doing 
right or wrong. He had been guilty 
of some negligence in not inquiring whe- 
ther the indenture had been regularly 
transmitted to the High Sheriff. Under 
these circumstances, he was unwilling, that 
the conduct of the Mayor should be visited 
with any severe notice, but he proposed 
that the Mayor should, as returning 
officer of the borough, be admonished as 
to the negligence of which he had been 
guilty. After the admonition had been 
given, he should certainly feel it his duty 
| to go further, and to require the attend- 
ance of the Town Clerk. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle said, it would 
| be better to wait until the Town Clerk was 
| in attendance, before any further steps 
| were taken, 
| Colonel Davies was of the same opinion. 
| Mr. Tennyson trusted, that the hon. 
Baronet would not persist in the view he 
| had taken of the conduct of the re- 
| turning officer. There was no blame to 

be attached to the returning officer, ex- 
| cept that he committed the mistake of not 
| making the return himself, instead of in- 

trusting the duty of making it to the Town 
Clerk. The Mayor had but pursued the 
| same course which was generally pursued 
| by all the returning officers in all the bo- 
| roughs of thekingdom. He did therefore 
| entreat the hon. Baronet to pause before 
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he moved, that the Mayor should receive 
an admonition from the Chair for his con- 
duct. The hon. Baronet must be aware 
that an admonition from the Chair of that 
House always carried a stigma with it. 
Now, he was convinced that the returning 
officer was utterly incapable of acting un- 
fairly, and he should therefore wish that 
no stigma should be cast upon him by an 
admonition from that House. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, that the 
House ought to look with the utmost 
jealousy on cases of this kind; and he 
should therefore support the motion, that 
the Speaker do admonish the returning 
officer. He did not mean, that that ad- 
monition should be particularly severe ; 
and the Speaker would probably think 
that, under the circumstances of the case, 
much severity was not required—but still 
something was necessary, as the returning 
officer was the person to whom the House 
had to look. He should also support the 
motion for the attendance of the Town Clerk. 
It was desirable that some admonition 
should be given for the negligence of which 
the returning officer had been guilty, and 
he should propose, that thatiperson be 
ordered to attend the House for that pur- 
pose on Tuesday next. 

Lord Althorp thought it was desirable, 
that the Town Clerk should attend that 
House, and that the Mayor should remain 
in town till that day. 

Mr. Croker fully agreed with the noble 
Lord, and also thought, with his right 
hon. friend, that the Mayor ought to be 
admonished, for he ought not to have de- 
volved the performance of his duty upon 
the Town Clerk, or on any other person. 

_Hefdid not mean to say, that the admoni- 
tion ought to be a severe one; but some 
admonition certainly ought to be given. 

Ordered that the Mayor and Town 
Clerk attend that House on Tuesday next. 


Parliamentary Reform— 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm — BiLi 
FoR EnGLAND—ComMiITrer—Twenty 
Seventnu Day.] The House resolved 
itself into Committee on the Reform of Par- 
liament (England) Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that the noble Mar- 
quis had, at his request, not pressed the 
insertion of the words agreed to last night, 
as an Amendment on the 16th clause. 
He had made this request in order that he 
might have an opportunity of re-wording 
the clause, which was necessary, because 
the terms of the amendment of the 
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noble Marquis included farmers, and 
farmers only. Now he apprehended, that 
it was not the intention of the noble 
Marquis, and he was sure it was not the 
intention of the House, to omit tenants 
at will of other property, and confer 
the franchise only on tenants at will of 
farms. That, of course, would be very 
unfair, and he had no doubt that it was 
not the intention of the noble Marquis, 
or of the supporters of the Amendment, 
to reject the tenant at will of houses and 
garden-land, while they admitted farming 
tenants at will. With this view, then, of 
the intention of the House and of the 
noble Marquis, he had drawn up the 
words which he proposed to be inserted in 
the place of those which it had been 
agreed to leave out. He would first of all 
read the words which were to be left out, 
in order that the words to be inserted 
might be better understood. The words 
to be left out were these :—‘‘or demised 
for any term not less than seven years 
(whether determinable on a life or lives, 
or not), whereon a yearly rent of not less 
than 50J. shall be reserved, or for which a 
fine or premium of not less than —— pounds 
shall have been paid.” Before he came 
to the words which he proposed to insert 
in the place of these, he must observe, that 
the amendment of the noble Marquis 
would render other alterations in the 
clause necessary. The regulation respect- 
ing leases for seven years was intended to 
apply to the occupying tenant, and the 
principle which he wished now to follow 
out was, to make a provision for the cases 
of those who should under-let to others. 
The value of the property held by such 
persons would be easily ascertained by 
deducting the rent which they received 
from the rent which they paid. The 
value, therefore, of the property held by 
such persons would be the rent which 
they received, minus the rent which they 
paid, and the product would decide a 
man’s right to vote. Then, again, the 
wording of the amendment of the noble 
Marquis was not in conformity with the 
general provision of the Bill, because, 
throughout the Bill, occupation was in all 
cases made referable to the time of regis- 
tration. Every part of the intention 
of the noble Marquis was, however, 
included in the manner in which the 
Amendment was now re-worded. He 
would now read this part of the clause as 
he proposed to amend it, but he must go 
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a few words back. Beginning just after 
the enactment respecting copyholds, the 
clause ran thus :-—‘‘ or who shall hold as 
lessee or assignee any lands or tenements, 
demised for any term not less than sixty 
— (whether determinable on a life or 
ives, or not), of the yearly value of not 
Jess than 101. above reprizes;” then the 
clause would go on, ‘or who shall hold 
any lands or tenements, demised for any 
term not less than seven years (whether de- 
terminable on a life or lives, or not), 
of the clear yearly value of 501. above 
reprizes; or who shall have occupied 
or farmed land on his own account 
for twelve calendar months next pre- 
ceding the first day of November in the 
present year, or next preceding the last 
day of August in each succeeding year, 
for which land he shall be liable to a bond 


Jide rent of not less than 501. a year: or | 


who shall have occupied as tenant for 
twelve calendar months next preceding 


the first day of November in the present | 
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year, or next preceding the last day of | 


August in each succeeding year, any lands 
or tenements for which he shall be liable 
to a bond fide rent of not less than 50/.” 


These alterations, he thought, would meet | 
the views of the Committee, inasmuch as | 
they included the amendment of the noble | 


Marquis, and added to the farmers men- 
tioned in that amendment, such occupiers 
of Jands and tenements as were on the 
same footing, with regard to rent, as the 


farmers. These, therefore, were the words | 


which he should now propose to be in- | 


serted in the clause, in the place of those 
which it had been agreed to leave out, 
observing only, that he had mentioned the 
Ist of November, merely because it was 
necessary to mention some day. 

Colonel Stbthorp took credit to Mem- 
bers on the side of the House on which 
he was sitting, for the vote they had given 
last night, as it showed, that they were 
attentive to all the bearings of the case, 
and were anxious that all classes in the 
country should be duly considered. He 
felt regret himself, that he had not been 
the leader, as he had a claim of pre- 
cedence, but it often happened that one 
man had all the brunt of the battle, and 
another all the honour. He hoped, at least, 
that it would go forth to the public, that 
he was the first to call attention to the 
propriety of including farm tenants at will. 

Mr. Estcourt wished to call the atten- 


tion of the noble Lord to another part of 
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the clause. It was that which enacted, 
that the possession of lands for terms of 
seven years, on which a fine of 300/. (for 
so it was proposed to fill up the blank) had 
been paid, should confer the right of 
voting. Now this would not cover those 
leases for twenty-one years, renewable 
every seven years, which were liable to a 
peppercorn rent, and on the renewals of 
which, smaller fines than 300/. were paid. 
Such leases were constantly granted under 
corporations. He should therefore move, 
when the time came, that after the words 
“3001.” the following words should be 
inserted—“ or of which the clear annual 
value shall be equal to 501. a-year.” 

The Attorney General said, that the 
words to which the hon. Member had 
alluded, had been struck out of the clause 
—so that the Amendment which the hon. 
Member proposed would be unnecessary. 
His noble friend had read the wording of 
the clause, which, so far as regarded the 
view of the hon. Member, was this—“ or 
who shall hold any lands or tenements 
demised for any term not less than twenty 
years, which shall be of the clear yearly 
value of 502.” This would include the 
leases of which the hon. Gentleman had 
spoken, because their renewability made 
no difference in their term. 

Colonel Wood said, that it seemed to 
him some words were necessary for the 
regulation of the registration of votes. 
As the matter of registration would be 
a great expense to the candidates, as well 
as to the country, he should take an 
opportunity of expressing his opinion 
upon it, 

Sir Charles Wetherell thought, that it 
would be found, that the dates now men- 
tioned by the noble Lord would be pro- 
ductive of inconvenience, and he believed 
it would be necessary to alter them. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham begged to inquire 
if the clause, as now worded, would allow 
parties who had a house and a small 
parcel of land, the privilege of voting. 

Lord Althorp replied, when they were 
together of sufficient value. 

Sir James Scarlett wished to know the 
reasons for fixing on November and 
August as the periods for registration in 
this clause. 

Lord Althorp said, that the last day of 
August was fixed upon for every succeed- 
ing year after the present one. He had 
fixed the first of November for the present 
year, as it was necessary to name some 
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distant day, though he certainly was not 
able to say, that the present Bill would be 
passed by that time. The last day of 
August was fixed upon for succeeding 
years, as the period for making up the 
lists of registration, and the first day of 
July was fixed upon as the day up to 
which persons should pay the rates to 
qualify them to vote, and those days had 
been selected on those grounds, After the 
Ist of July, the Overseer would make his 
report, and as it was necessary that what- 
ever objections to that report should be 
decided by a barrister, the last day of 
August was fixed on as the most conve- 
nient one for requiring the services of a 
gentleman of that profession. ‘The object 
of the registration was, that when the poll 
came to be taken, there should be no delay 
whatever interposed in the way of polling, 
and that there sbould be no question then 
except as to the identity of the voter and 
his registration. The registration, besides, 
secured the respectability of the voters, 
for when a man had registered as an occu- 
pant for a year, it was more than probable 
that he would be nearly two years an 
occupant before he would have an oppor- 
tunity of exercising his franchise. 

Sir James Scarlett thought, that this Bill 
would furnish more business to the pro- 
fession of which he was an humble Mem- 
ber, than any previous act of the Legisla- 
ture, and that a vast number of petitions 
to that House on disputed questions with 
regard to elections would be the conse- 
quence of it for many yearstocome. Under 
the arrangement proposed by the noble 
Lord, a man who had ceased to occupy a 
tenement, might, through the accommo- 
dating disposition of an Overseer, still 
have the power of voting, since no questions 
would be put to him at the poll, except as 
to his identity and the fact of his regis- 
tration. 

Colonel Wood said, the registration 
would have the contrary effect to what 
was intended. It was proposed to save, 
but it would most assuredly increase ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Praed said, that it seemed to him 
that farms which were held under a corn 
rent, would not be included in the words 
“yearly rent of 50/.,” and that the fixing 
the registration in August, would have the 
effect of extending the antecedent period 
of occupation contemplated in the amend- 
ment introduced by the noble Marquis. 
From the time that farms were usually 
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let ‘‘ Michaelmas,” the shortest term at 
which the elective franchise could be exer- 
cised, would be a year and a half. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that such would 
be the case. It was necessary, however, to 
specify some particular time for registra- 
tion. With regard to the hon, Gentle- 
man’s observations as to money, or corn 
rents, it would not matter how the rent 
was paid, provided the value of the farm 
was sufficient—although the corn rent for 
the year, by a reduction of price, would 
not amount to that sum. 

Mr. Denison said, that this clause, in its 
present amended shape, as well as he 
could understand it, would have the effect 
of making a great difference in, and in- 
creasing to a great extent, the number of 
voters in counties. A shop-keeper in a 
town, renting a house at the value of 201., 
by having a small quantity of land adjacent, 
would have a vote for the county. 

The question that the words shall be in- 
serted in the clause, carried. 

It was also agreed that the words 
“shall have a right to vote in the election 
of a Knight or Knights of the Shire’ to 
serve in any future Parliament forthe coun- 
ty, or for the part, riding, or division of the 
county, as herein-before mentioned, in 
which such lands or tenements shall be 
respectively situate,” should stand part 
of the clause. 

Lord Althorp said, that they now came 
to the proviso of the clause, which stood 
originally thus in the Bill—‘ Provided 
always, that such person so seized or hold- 
ing, shall be in the actual possession of 
such lands or tenements, or in the receipt, 
for his own use, of the rents and profits 
thereof, from the person actually occupy- 
ing the same.’ He proposed to omit 
those words, and to insert another proviso, 
which was calculated to attain more effect- 
ually the objects which the framers of the 
Bill had, in this instance, in view. He 
ought to apologize to the Committee for 
endeavouring to make this proposition 
intelligible to them. As this was a ques- 
tion of mere law, he feared that, as he was 
no lawyer, he was not competent to make 
them understand the proposition, as fully 
as a person skilled in legal matters would 
be able to do. The object which the 
framers of the Bill had in view in this 
instance, was simply this—that the origi- 
nal lessees, holding lands or tenements of 
the value already specified, and for the 
terms already mentioned, should have the 
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right of voting (for he looked upon such 
long leaseholders as quasi freeholders), 
and that, at the same time, the occupying 
tenant, holding immediately under them, 
should also have the right of voting, if his 
holding should be to him of the annual 
value already specified in the clause. The 
proviso which he proposed to substitute 
for the one which had been originally 
introduced into this clause had, then, this 
object in view—to render it necessary 
that the lands or tenements from which 
the original lessee derived his right to 
vote, should produce to him the annual 
value, above reprizes, specified already 
n the clause, in order to entitle him to 
that right, and that the immediate under- 
tenant should also derive the same value 
from it, to give him that right; and this 
proviso was further intended to guard 
against the right of voting being extended 
to any number of under-tenants, beyond 
the tenant immediately under the original 
lessee. Having given this explanation, 
he begged to propose, that instead of the 
proviso which he had just read, the follow- 
ing proviso should be inserted:—‘ Pro- 
vided always, that the only persons who 
shall have a right to vote in such election, 
in respect of any leasehold interest under 
the authority of this Act, for the term of sixty 
years or seventy years, as herein-before men- 
tioned, shall be persons who shall be 
lessees or assignees, of the original term 


_granted of the premises demised, whether 


such lessees or assignees be or be not in 
the occupation of the premises demised, 
and also persons who shall be lessees or 
assignees of derivative terms, or under 
leases, provided such Jast-mentioned les- 
sees or assignees, be in the actual occupa- 
tion of the premises demised.” 

Sir James Scarlett said, that the mode of 
ascertaining the value was expressed in 
rather ambiguous terms. 

The Attorney General thought, that the 
words “annual value” were quite sufficient. 
However, on the bringing up of the 
report, they could add the words “ above 
reprizes.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the 
first-named lessee might derive a vote from 
a tenement from which he did not derive 
any thing like the amount of value speci- 
fied in the Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that such would not 
be the case, for that the clause provided 
expressly against such a contingency. If 
A should assign over or let to B a lease- 
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hold interest, of the annual value of 107., 
for 102. yearly, A would derive no value 
from it, and he could not vote under this 
clause. If he should, however, let it for 
201. or upwards, then he would, under this 
clause, possess the right to vote. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, that it was 
most important, that there should be no 
ambiguity in this clause. He thought, 
that the amendment proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer removed any 
ambiguity that had previously existed in it. 

Proviso agreed to. Question put, ‘That 
this clause as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 

Mr. Evelyn Denison asked, whether a 
person who occupied a tenement and land, 
of the value of 50/. a year, together or 
separate, for a term of years, or for one 
year, was to have a right of voting, 
whether the holding should be under one 
and the same, or under different land- 
lords ? 

Lord Althorp said, that any person who 
occupied a house and land of 50/. annual 
rent, would have a vote, according to his 
proposition. It would be a most extraor- 
dinary decision, if he were to state, that a 
person occupying to the value of 50/. a 
year land, should vote for the county, but 
that a person occupying house and land 
should not have a vote. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the question 
seemed to be, whether continuity formed 
any part in the proposition. For his part, 
he did not think, that continuity should 
make any difference, so that a person had 
a bond fide holding, for which he paid 
50/. annually. 

Sir James Scarlett asked, whether, if a 
person had a house of the value of 30/., 
and a farm of the value of 20/., it was 
intended he should vote for the county ? 

Mr. Evelyn Denison believed, his ques- 
tion had not been understood. What he 
wished to know was, not whether a man 
having a house worth 50. a year in a 
town, and land worth 50J. a year in the 
country, was to be entitled to a vote-—but, 
whether a man having a house in a town, 
and land in the country, which amounted 
conjointly to 502. a year, would be en- 
titled to vote? 

Lord Althorp said, what was certainly 
meant was, that if a man rented a house 
and land, worth 50/. a year, though one 
should be in a town, and the other out of 
it, he should be entitled to vote out of the 
joint holding. 
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Sir James Scarlett wished to know, 
whether it was intended, that a man hav- 
ing a house worth 20/. a year in a town, 
which was to send Members to Parlia- 
ment, and land worth 30/. a year in a 
county, might vote for the county, and 
for the borough likewise ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that his obser- 
vations related entirely to towns of coun- 
ties, and not to boroughs. A man having 
a 201. house in Leeds, for instance, and 
renting land to the amount of 30/. in the 
county, would not be entitled to vote for 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert rose, to bring for- 
ward the amendment of which he had 
given notice, ‘to restrict the right of 
voting on the qualification of 40s. free- 
holds to persons seized of an inheritance.” 
His object was, to drawa strong line of 
distinction between those who had real 
freeholds, and such as had votes arising 
out of grants, or leases for lives, and 
thereby prevent votes being manufactured 
for election purposes—a practice which 
already prevailed in Ireland, and, he be- 
lieved, in some parts of this country, to an 
injurious extent, causing lands to be much 
sub-divided. There should be some re- 
straint upon such practices, and he thought 
that would be obtained by rating the 
qualification at 10/. on the right of voting 
on behalf of life annuities, or leases for 
lives. He therefore begged to propose as 
an amendment, “that no person be en- 
titled to vote, by virtue of any freehold, 
the annual value of which does not 
amount to 102. above all reprizes acquired 
after the passing of this Bill, unless the 
said freehold shall be an estate of inherit- 
ance.” 

Lord Althorp had no great objection to 
the Amendment, as it regarded leases for 
lives; but, if a man acquired an actual 
freehold estate of 40s. per annum, he 
should greatly object to his being deprived 
of the right of voting. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert did not mean, that 
his Amendment should have any such 
effect, he only desired to increase the 
qualification upon the life estate, and not 
touch any one acquiring a 40s. freehold 
of inheritance. 

Mr. John Campbell said, the Amend- 
ment well deserved consideration. It 
would only affect those who acquired a 
right to vote under a lease for life or lives. 
He was of opinion no one ought to be 
allowed a vote, from a qualification of a 
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freehold of 40s. for life. The right of 
voting for an estate of that value, was 
created so far back as the reign of 
Edward 6th, but 40s. a year then was 
as much as 20l. in the present times. He 
wished the Amendment was carried fur- 
ther, and that no freehold of any descrip- 
tion of a less value than 10/. a year should 
give the right of voting. 

Mr. Baring said, that the proposal now 
before the Committee did not affect exist- 
ing interests, but had for its object to 
prevent life freeholds from being created 
for election purposes. It was necessary 
to introduce some restriction of this sort, 
or such kind of freeholds would be so 
multiplied as to become a serious griev- 
ance. The Amendment left the right of 
40s. freeholds of inheritance precisely as 
they stuod. He thought, supposing the 
anxiety to obtain seats im Parliament to 
continue, that, as the counties would be 
divided, leaving a smaller mass to be acted 
upon, every trick would be resorted to in 
order to create qualifications for voting for 
county Members. This might be done 
with the greatest facility, unless some 
restriction was interposed like that sug- 
gested. He had himself a small estate in 
Wiltshire, on which, by a slight alteration 
in the leases, to which the lessees could 
not object, he could make 200 county 
freeholders. The property consisted of 
large farms, on which were many small 
tenements, with two or three acres at- 
tached. The same facilities, he knew, 
prevailed in other places. He was con- 
vinced, therefore, that, unless the Amend- 
ment were adopted, or something to the 
same effect, the abuse would prevail in all 
parts of the kingdom to a great extent. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson thought, a freehold 
depending on lives could not be considered 
in any point of view as of equal value to 
a freehold of inheritance. The distinction 
was very obvious. The principle of in- 
creasing the qualification had been already 
recognized by the House ; and, if a county 
Representation was now to be established 
for the first time, no one would think of 
fixing the qualification so low as 40s. All 
the abuses of the Scotch system arose out 
of the facility of creating qualifications for 
life. It was a very great abuse, and loudly 
called for remedy. Most jobs had their 
origin in this source. He feared, that the 
same abuses would prevail in England, 
unless care was taken to prevent them, by 
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voters. He trusted the hon. member for 
Bodmin would persevere in his Amend- 
ment, which had his cordial support. He 
hoped it would be carried unanimously ; 
but, if a division took place on it, he 
should vote for the Amendment. 

Lord Althorp misunderstood the nature 
of the Amendment in the first instance. 
He thought it would disqualify any person 
who should hereafter purchase a real free- 
hold of inheritance to the amount of 40s., 
which he should object to. As he found, 
however, that it merely went to increase 
the qualification to those who had free- 
holds under leases for lives, he had not 
the slightest objection to adopt it; indeed, 
he had contemplated a provision of a 
similar nature himself. As some difficulty 
might arise in the arrangement of the 
clause if the Amendment were now intro- 
duced, he would suggest to the hon. Mover 
to withdraw his Amendment for the pre- 
sent; and he (Lord Althorp) would under- 
take, on the part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that an amendment to the same 
effect should be introduced hereafter. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert was ready to with- 
draw his Amendment on this understanding. 

Lord Milton said, he hoped this Amend- 
ment would operate advantageously. In 
some parts of the country, votes were 
manufactured to a considerable extent by 
granting annuities, an abuse which this 
clause would materially check. His noble 
friend would, perhaps, go still further, and 
prevent any but real 40s. freeholders of 
inheritance from voting at all. Such a 
clause, however, might affect marriage 
settlements, unless that were guarded 
against by a proviso. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson helieved there 
could be very few people whose marriage 
settlements would be affected injuriously 
by this clanse. They must be under 10/. ; 
and he suspected it would be very rare 
to discover one of this description. 

Mr. Wilks inquired, whether the opera- 
tion of the Amendment would be pro- 
spective ; or whether it was to affect 
existing interests. 

Mr. Davies Gilbert intended, that the 
Amendment should have only a prospective 
effect. 

Mr. Wilks said, it appeared to him 
wrong, that intermediate interests, under 
leases to the value of 10/., should give the 
right of voting, and that a rent-charge to 
the same amount, and thereby an equal 
interest, should not confer the same right. 
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A rent-charge should entitle the holder to 
vote the same as 102. beneficial interest 
under successive leases. 

Lord Althorp said, in reply, that land, 
on which there was a rent-charge, would 
not give a vote to the original lessee, 
unless its yearly value to him was not less 
than 101. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

The Chairman said, the question now 
was, that the sixteenth clause, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. James L. Knight said, the noble 
Lord, in alluding to the right given under 
the Bill to the original lessee, said, “ unless 
the yearly value to him is not less than 
10/.” There was some difference in this 
expression and that in the Bill, and he 
thought the words “to him” ought to be 
inserted in the clause. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde said, that whenever 
there was any doubt as to the language 
to be used in a legal document, the parties 
had better refer to the existing law, and 
adopt that language and meaning which 
had been already established. That course 
appeared to have been pursued in framing 
the Bill before them; the words of the 
clause were—‘“ the yearly value of 10Z. 
above reprizes.” Now, it was clear, that, 
under these words, a rent-charge must be 
deducted, or else the freeholder will not 
have a clear interest “ above reprizes.” 
This language and meaning appeared to 
him perfectly clear and intelligible, and 
in no respect liable to the objections that 
had been made to it. 

Mr. James L. Knight said, if it was 
the intention of the framers of this Bill to 
remove all doubts as to their meaning, the 
proposed words should be added. Ona 
recent occasion, it had been admitted, 
that the words used were so indefinite as 
to make it possible for a man to obtain a 
vote who had no beneficial interest what- 
ever in land. In his opinion, the words 
used in the clause had two distinct mean- 
ings in law, and it ought to be amended 
before they were called on to pass it. 

Lord Althorp said, those who were ac- 
quainted with the forms of the House 
must be aware, that the time was passed 
for moving an amendment. The clause 
must cither be adopted or rejected alto- 
gether. It might be altered on bringing 
up the Report. 

Mr. James L. Knight was aware of that, 
but he objected to the whole clause, and 
wished that it should be withdrawn and 
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reprinted, for the purpose of being recon- 
sidered. If that were not done, he should 
certainly oppose it. 

Mr. Baring said, that after this Bil! had 
passed through the Committee, it must be 
reprinted, and then, if any hon. Member 
required an alteration in any of the clauses, 
it would be competent to him to move, 
that the Bill be re-committed for that 
purpose. The whole object of the clause 
was, to form a county constituency ; and 
he wished to make a few remarks upon 
its details. Every hon. Gentleman who 
had listened to the debates must have 
heard, that the greatest law authorities in 
the House differed in the construction 
they put upon the clauses, and when they 
remembered who was to carry them ulti- 
mately into effect, they must entertain 
considerable doubts whether the whole 
arrangement was not so complicated as 
utterly to defeat the intentions of the 
Ministers. The Overseers of the poor 
were to fulfil all the provisions of a clause 
which had puzzled the greatest lawyers in 
the House to understand it. The mode 
of Registration was altogether too com- 
plicated. In fact, it was impossible to 
conceive a more complicated and anti- 
quated system of registration than that 
which would be produced by that clause. 
It was, however, of the utmost importance, 
considering who were the parties to be 
called on to execute its details, that it 
should be made as simple as possible, in 
order to prevent the numerous appeals 
which would otherwise undoubtedly arise. 
Such appeals were to be decided by a 


Barrister appointed by the Judges of 


Assize; and upon a person of this sort, 
therefore, would the duty of deciding the 
right of voting in counties chiefly depend. 
By the provisions of this clause, the right 
of voting would be invested in leaseholders 
of 50/. a year and upwards, copyholders 
of 10/. a year and upwards, and persons 
holding beneficial leases for certain terms 
of years. These persons would form, in 
common with the 40s. freeholders and 
upwards, the new constituency. He had 
never been an advocate for unnecessarily 
and wantonly interfering, or breaking 
through old established rights and _privi- 
leges, but when they were about to adopt 
such extensive alterations as was contem- 
plated, why engraft new rights upon old 
customs, weaving such a complicated web 
of franchise, as would defy the ingenuity 
of man to unravel it? On the contrary, 
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the object ought to be, to make the most 
simple arrangements possible, in order to 
prevent the litigation that must ensue from 
the Assessors being called upon to judge 
who were seized of property, who held 
property, who were copyholders, lease- 
holders, or freeholders, and entitled to 
vote under the Bill. If, instead of all this 
patch-work, they had made occupancy, 
to a certain amount of rent, the qualifica- 
tion for a county vote, nothing would 
have been more simple, easy, or just, and 
they would, by this means, have been able 
to dispense with the complicated machinery 
which was chiefly valuable on account of 
its antiquity. If any persons thought 
distinctions ought to be drawn between 
freeholds and leaseholds, he would ask 
them, whether it was not worth while to 
make some little sacrifice to prevent the 
evils he had detailed, which would cer- 
tainly result? A little county election 
would be got up every year at the time 
of registration; and, where party and 
political spirit ran high, justice would not 
at all times be impartially dealt. He 
would not propose an amendment, be- 
cause he saw the House was opposed to 
him; but he must enter his protest against 
a clause which made the constituency for 
counties so complicated, and which put 
the chief power of elections in the hands 
of attornies. The plan he had suggested 
would simplify the whole business of elec- 
tions, and reduce the expense, whereas 
this Bill created the most ill-judged com- 
plicated machinery possible, multiplied 
difficulties and embarrassments, and in- 
creased the expense. 

Lord Althorp said, that many amend- 
ments had been proposed by hon. Mem- 
bers, which had been well considered, and 
several of them adopted ; but he was con- 
vinced that, if such a proposition as that 
hinted at by his hon. friend were carried 
into effect, it would render the difficulties 
of elections ten-fold greater. He was glad, 
however, to hear he was so fond of sim- 
plicity in registrations, for they should cer- 
tainly have his support when they came 
to the arrangements for boroughs. He 
could not concur with his hon. friend in 
saying, that much power would be given 
to attornies. On the contrary, parochial 
officers would be found competent to make 
out a list of persons in their own parishes 
qualified to vote for the county. He had 
had some experience in elections lately, 
and he could therefore state, from his own 
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knowledge, that the lists were generally 
made up in such a way that little room 
would be left for appeals to barristers or 
attornies. Every respectable farmer, in 
fact, was so well acquainted with those 
who had a right to vote, that there was 
seldom any occasion to appeal to an 
attorney. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the old system of 
freehold qualification was well understood, 
but now that such a variety of rights had 
been introduced, no person but an attor- 
ney would be able to explain them. He 
was happy to observe, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Thetford had proposed a simple 
plan, which was infinitely preferable to the 
antiquated modes which had been so 
tenaciously adhered to. Certainly these 
must ultimately be abolished, and after 
what had last night taken place, he thought 
his favourite system of the Ballot would 
ultimately be adopted. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that the Com- 
mittee was not in possession of that full 
information which was essential before a 
clause of such vast importance as that 
under consideration was adopted, and he 
hoped it would be postponed, as had been 
the case with preceding clauses. It was 
impossible to have a subject of greater 
practical consequence to the country than 
the present, and as a variety of amend- 
ments had been introduced by all parties, 
while several hon. Members had suggested 
alterations, the bearing of which ill-under- 
stood as the clause was, could not be com- 
prehended, he thought it required further 
consideration. It was not, therefore, going 
too far to ask, that the clause should be 
reprinted with the amendments, before the 
Committee were called upon to accede to 
it. 

The Chairman informed the hon. Mem- 
ber, that*his motion could not be put. 

Sir Edward Sugden observed, that by 
altering one clause, it might possibly cause 
a necessity for alterations in other clauses 
of the Bill; nay, it was possible, that the 
Bill would require to be recommitted in 
consequence of these alterations. The 
clauses would not dovetail into each other. 

Lord Althorp said, that it was com- 
petent for any hon. Member to move the 
re-committment of the Bill on bringing up 
the Report, but he trusted that such a 
course would not be necessary. 

Mr. Baring was no otherwise a Re- 
former than that he wished, when the 
whole Representation of the country was 
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to be broken up to make the new system as 
complete as possible. He complained that 
there was not that simplicity in the quali- 
fication of voters for counties which there 
might, and ought to have been, when the 
borough constituency had been simplified, 
and on that ground he must object to the 
clause. The Bill would be found to dis- 
arrange and destroy all that proper balance 
which ought to be preserved between every 
part of the national interests. 

Sir George Clerk wished to be informed, 
whether it was intended to make any pro- 
vision in the Bill to prevent the evil of 
making nominal and fictitious freeholds in 
cities and boroughs ? 

Lord Althorp said, a clause was pre- 
paring to remedy that evil. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

On the 17th clause being proposed, 
that ‘‘ no person shall be allowed to have 
any vote in the elections for counties for or 
by reason of any trust, estate, or mort- 
gaze, unless such trustee or mortgagee be 
in actual possession or receipt of the rents 
and profits of the same estate, but that the 
mortgagor or cestuique trust in possession 
shall and may vote for the same estate, 
notwithstanding such mortgage or trust.” 

Sir Edward Sugden suggested, that this 
clause was unnecessary, and might do 
mischief, inasmuch as it merely re-enacted 
that which was law already; and such re- 
enactment might lead to a suspicion, that 
such parts of the present law relating to 
elections as were not re-enacted were 
repealed by this Bill. 

The Attorney General stated, that he 
could not coincide with the suggestion of 
his hon. and learned friend, and entered 
into some explanations of the reasons why 
he thought that it would be safer to retain 
this clause in the Bill. 

Clause agreed to. 

The Committee reverted to the 8th 
clause, previously postponed, which con- 
tains a description of the Returning Ofli- 
cers for the new boroughs. 

Mr. Mackinnon submitted, that this 
clause, if not amended, would, of neces- 
sity, lead to much inconvenience. In 
those boroughs, for which no persons were 
mentioned in the third column of schedule 
C and D as returning officers, it was 
enacted by this clause, that the Sheriff for 
the time being of the county in which such 
boroughs were situate, should have the 
power of nominating and appointing the 
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returning officers. There were twenty- 
five boroughs, he believed, in this situa- 
tion. Thus there would be fifty Members 
returned to that House by individuals 
acting as returning officers, under the 
appointment of the Sheriff. But it was 
notorious, that it was not the Sheriff, but 
his Under-Sheriff, that conducted the 
business of his office; and the Under- 
Sheriff, who was in general an Attorney, 
might be liable to improper influence. For 
instance, if A and B were rival candidates 
for the same borough, and A had any 
influence with the Under-Sheriff of the 
county, great favour might be shown to 
candidate A, to the great prejudice and 
detriment of candidate B. Some altera- 
tion, therefore, ought to be made in the 
clause, and the best alteration which he 
could suggest was, the taking away from 
the Sheriff the right to appoint the return- 
ing officers. The returning officers in the 
existing boroughs generally acquired their 
situation by being Lords of the Manor, or 
Tithing-men, or Mayors, or officers of Cor- 
porations. In theclose boroughs, as they 
were called, of schedules A and B, the 
Sheriff had, almost without exception, no 
authority whatsoever to appoint a return- 
ing officer. By the Reform Bill, however, 
which professed to do away with all 
patronage, the Sheriff was made the 
patron by whom the returning officers, 
who had to return fifty Members, were 
appointed. He was of opinion that the 
returning officers should not be appointed 
by any single individual. He should 
therefore move, that the words, of which 
he had already given notice, giving power 
to the Sheriff to nominate the returning 
officers, should be struck out of clause 8, 
and that in their stead be inserted— 

Lord Althorp begged to inform the hon. 
Member, that the time had not yet arrived 
at which he could propose his amendment. 

Mr. Mackinnon declared his intention 
to wait till the proper time arrived at 
which he could propose his amendinent. 

The Chairman then read the first part 
of the clause as follows, viz: “* And be it 
enacted, that the persons respectively 
described in the third column of the said 
schedules C and D, shall, after the end of 
this present Parliament, be the returning 
officers at all elections of a Member or 
Members to serve in Parliament for the 
boroughs in conjunction with which such 
persons are respectively mentioned in the 
said schedules C and D.” 
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Sir Edward Sugden said, he objected to 
this part of the clause, and thought this a 
proper opportunity to consider the whole 
of it. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley would avail himself 
of this opportunity to ask the noble Lord, 
whether he had made inquiry as to the 
propriety of appointing the Master Cutler 
the returning officer for the newly-created 
borough of Sheffield. The Master Cutler, 
he believed, had no magisterial authority. 

Lord Althorp replied, that inquiry had 
been made, and it appeared to him that 
the Master Cutler, from the respectability 
of his station, was a very fit person to be 
appointed returning officer for Sheffield. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn wished, for the sake of 
giving respectability to the office, and in 
conformity with ancient custom, that the 
returning officer should have some author- 
ity as a Magistrate. He believed that 
was generally the case in almost all cities 
and boroughs. Sheriffs were, under this 
Bill, to appoint returning officers, who 
were to perform a laborious duty without 
compensation, and who were to be subject 
to a heavy penalty if they acted impro- 
perly. That was not right. It was well 
known, that Under-Sheriffs claimed fees 
for making returns to all counties and 
cities. He wished to understand what 
arrangements were to be made to meet 
these circumstances. 

Lord Althorp stated, that it would be 
compulsory on the persons appointed 
returning officers by virtue of this Act, to 
serve the office which it imposed upon 
them. This compulsory service of public 
offices was not a novelty in this country. 
Persons, who were much disinclined to the 
service, were often compelled to serve as 
Constables, Churchwardens, &c., and were 
obliged to act, as these returning officers 
would do, without remuneration. The 
duty of these returning officers would not 
be severe, as the elections in these 
boroughs would not last more than two 
days. If it should be thought necessary 
that the returning officer should have 
magisterial authority during the election, 
there would be no difficulty in framing a 
clause to meet that necessity. 

Mr. Charles Ross could not agree in the 
propricty of not giving any remuneration 
to the returning officer. In the old 
boroughs the returning officer was gene- 
rally a leading member of the Corporation, 
or the principal municipal officer of the 
place. Thus the honour of his station was, 
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to a certain extent, a remuneration for the 
labour of his office. That would not be 
the case under this Bill. At Brighton 
and Wolverhampton the returning officer 
would be the Constable, who was not, in 
general, either a very dignified, or a very 
high Magistrate. In the newly-created 
boroughs, the returning officer would have 
nothing but trouble and expense. Besides, 
it appeared to him, that several of the 
persons appointed returning officers in 
the third column of schedules C and D, 
were incompetent to discharge the duties of | 
such aresponsible situation. He, therefore, 
hoped, that the noble Lord would recon- 
sider this clause, and give some remunera- 
tion to the returning officers of these new 
boroughs. 

Sir John Wrottesley defended the selec- 
tion of returning officers which had been 
made in the third column of schedules C 
and D. He did not know much of the 
Constable of Brighton, but he understood 
that he was not a common constable. As 
to the Constable of Wolverhampton he was 
the constable of the manor, he presided 
over all public meetings, he was chosen at 
the Court Leet, and was a respectable 
and responsible person. As to the office 
being compulsory, he wished to observe, 
that the office of Sheriff, which always put 
the holder to considerable expense, was a 
compulsory office. It was often imposed 
upon men against their will, and in London 
and Middlesex heavy fines were inflicted 
on such individuals as shrunk from the 
task of performing it. If, then, the Sheriff 
could be compelled to act, and did act 
without remuneration, he saw no reason 
why the returning officers, appointed by 
the Sheriff, should not be compelled to 
act, and to act without remuneration. 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, that as 
forty Members would be reared up under 
the presiding care of these new returning 
officers, it was incumbent upon Ministers 
to see that they were respectable and 
responsible persons. Of all the returning 
officers appointed in the third column of | 
schedules C and D, not one could be 
compelled to act. If such were the case, 
as he maintained it was, they might, at 
the opening of a Reformed Parliament, 
find that though they had created twenty- 
five new boroughs, they had got no Mem- 
bers returned for them, from the non- 
existence of returning officers in those | 
boroughs, Some stringent words were | 
required in the clause, to compel persons 
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named in the third column, to throw 
themselves into the situation of returning 
officers. This clause had been amended 
twice already, and as it was still totally 
deficient, would require amendment a 
third time. He concurred, too, in the 
objection of the hon. member for Lyming- 
ton (Mr. Mackinnon) against the appoint- 
ment of the returning officers by the 
Sheriff. Under the old Constitution of 
England, the Sheriff was never the re- 
turning officer of any borough; on the 
contrary, he had a direct control over all 
the returning officers within his _bailiwick. 
It might be difficult in the new depart- 
mental districts of Ely-rents and of 
Saffron-hill to get a respectable returning 
officer, but that was not a difficulty of his 
creation, it was the creation of the Bill. 
It appeared to him almost self-evident, 
that if the Sheriff had the power of con- 
trolling all the returning officers within 
his bailiwick, he ought not to have the 
power of nominating them. He wished to 
ask the noble Lord opposite, whether he 
had any new proposal to make upon this 
clause, and if he had not, whether he 
would agree to adjourn it for further con- 
sideration. If any Gentleman would move 
the adjournment of this clause, he should 
have great pleasure in seconding such a 
motion. 

The Attorney General was of opinion, 
that upon every principle of law this clause 
was a compulsory clause. He would 
repeat what he had before stated, namely, 
that if, on the termination of this Com- 
mittee, any Gentleman should entertain 
reasonable doubts as to the construction 
of any clause which had been under the 
consideration of the Committee, he would 
givea candid consideration to those reason- 
able doubts; and if they appeared to be 
well-founded, would use his utmost exer- 
tions to have them removed. In repeating 
that declaration, he did not mean to in- 
sinuate, that he entertained any doubts in 
his own mind as to this clause being a com- 
pulsory clause. It was drawn up in the 
same terms with those clauses in other 
Acts of Parliament which made the service 
of the office of Constable, Bailiff, and 
churchwarden compulsory. The first part 
of the clause enacted, ‘‘ That the persons 
respectively described in the third column 
of the schedules C and D shall, after the 
end of the present Parliament, be the 
returning officers” for the boroughs men- 
tioned in those two schedules. Could 
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words be framed more compulsory than the 
words “shall be?” The next part enacted, 
that for those boroughs in the said two 
schedules, for which no persons were 
mentioned in the third column as returning 
officers, “‘ the Sheriff for the time being 
shall, by writing under his hand, nominate 
and appoint for each of such boroughs a 
fit person, being resident, therein, to be, 
and such person so nominated and ap- 
pointed, shall accordingly be, the returning 
officer for each of such boroughs re- 
spectively.” Now he wondered how any 
man, acquainted with the earliest rudiments 
of the law, could assert, that these two 
parts of clause eight were not com- 
pulsory. He said, that those persons so 
appointed would be, and must be, in spite 
of themselves, the returning officers ; and 
that if any of them refuse to serve, he 
would be liable to an indictment for his 
non-compliance with the provisions of this 
Act, and, in all probability, would be called 
to the bar of that House for a violation of 
its most important privileges. As to the 
alleged incompetency of many of these 
returniny officers, itought to be recollected, 
should it be found to exist, that a barrister 
was appointed to assist them, who would 
make their duty merely ministerial, and by 
a clause which they would find at page 
twenty-five, it was provided, that if any 
returning officer, barrister, or any person 
whatsoever, should misconduct himself in 
the election, he should be liable to heavy 
penalties. His hon. and learned friend’s 
mention of Saffron-hill was intended only 
as a passing joke on the Bill, for his hon.: 
and learned friend knew, that in that 
district there were a great many persons 
qualified to fulfil the duty of returning 
officers. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that either he 
or the Attorney General was wrong ; but if 
he were wrong he was wrong with the 
Attorney General himself. Last week his 
hon. and learned friend stated, that the 
Sheriff nominating the returning officer 
did not confer on his nominee the respon- 
sibility of the Sheriff. He had then argued 
that the Sheriff’s responsibility involved 
his nominee, in which he had been con- 
tradicted by the Attorney General, who 
now said, that the common-law obliged 
the inferior officer—that a mere enact- 
ment that an officer shall be a returning 
officer was sufficient, and unless he as- 
sumed the office, he would be liable to 
the consequences of a breach of the law; 
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but he must resist that proposition. The 
Attorney General also said, that if the 
officer was not indictable at common-law, 
he might be committed to the custody of 
the Serjeant-at-Arms. He would not say 
whether this were so or not, but he was 
sure the Journals of that House did not 
afford any case so tyrannical as that sup- 
posed by the Attorney General, of sum- 
moning a returning officer to the bar, who 
had been only made a returning officer by 
the Act, without being compelled by it, 
and punishing him for neglecting his duty. 
Yet the Attorney General said, ‘* We will 
soon tell him what a returning officer’s 
duty is; we will call him to the Bar of the 
House, if he refuses to do his duty, and 
punish him.” He should be glad if any 
learned Gentleman, if any of those who 
cried “‘ Hear” to the Attorney General, 
would produce a case in which the House 
had assumed the authority of imposing a 
most responsible and onerous office on an 
individual, without distinctly telling him 
that he would be civilly responsible for the 
consequences of refusal, or treated crimi- 
naliter. The doctrine of his learned friend 
was neither law nor privilege, and it was 
necessary to add some bond requiring 
these officers to do their duty. 

The Attorney General said, that he was 
at issue with his learned friend as to this 
clause. As the clause stood before, there 
had been a different form of words, which 
did not make a compulsory enactment. 
But the words of the Bill now were, “ such 
person shall be the returning officer ;” and 
he apprehended that he became so imme- 
diately on nomination, and could be com- 
pelled to execute the duties of the office. 

Mr. John Campbell said, the clause 
enacted, that the person shall be the re- 
turning officer, and the moment the Act 
passed, the persons described in the sche- 
dules became the returning officers, and 
were liable to indictment if they neglected 
or refused the duty. The Act said, the 
Mayor of Kendal, for example, was to be 
the returning officer, and he would incur 
the same penalties as the Mayor of Stafford 
or any other returning officer, if he neg- 
lected his duties. 

Sir George Clerk said, that the Attorney 
General had admitted, that the clause, as it 
originally stood, was imperfect. This 
might be a convenient argument for the 
Attorney General, but what said the noble 
Lord to it, when he had contended that 
the clause, as it originally stood, was com- 
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pulsory? The opinions of the Attorney 
General, and of the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, as to the clause, 
were at variance with one another, and he 
asked to have this discrepancy reconciled. 

Lord Althorp said, he had given no 
opinion of the clause as a lawyer; he only 


spoke from a knowledge of its being the | 
_these officers liable to punishment. 


intention of the Government that it should 
be compulsory. 

Mr. Wason referred the Committee to 
clause fifty-five, where it was said, that 
“if any returning officer shall wilfully 
contravene or disobey the provisions of 
this Act, or any of them,” and contended, 
that refusing to execute the duty of re- 
turning officer would be a disobedience ; 
he apprehended, therefore, that the effect 
would be, that the returning officer would 
be liable to any penalties the House 
might think proper to inflict for the non- 
performance of his duty. 

Sir Robert Peel thought there was a 
distinction between the returning officers 
whose names were in the Bill and those to 
be hereafter named by the Sheriff. The 
former were already responsible officers— 
the latter might be anybody whom the 
Sheriff pleased. It would be competent 
for the Sheriff, under this Bill, to compel 
any man he pleased to select, who resided 
in any borough, to perform the duties 
of a returning officer. There was no 
example of any one man having such a 
power; and therefore it was necessary 
that this power of appointment should be 
regulated in detail. ‘T'o propose to prop 
up the defects of the law by calling in the 
aid of privilege, was one of the most strange 
pieces of legislation he had ever heard of. 
In order to render the clause complete, 
some words and some additions were neces- 
sary, to prescribe the duties, both of the 
returning officer, and of the Sheriff with 
regard to him. It was monstrous to give 
such a power to any one person as this 
Bill would give to the Sheriff under its 
provisions. A Sheriff might prevent any 
man from leaving the country. ‘This was 
so unjust, that it was plain the clause re- 
quired to be reconsidered ; and he implored 
the hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to re-consider the clause. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde argued, that there 
was no charter of any city or borough in 
which the duties of the returning officer 
were specified ; but however they might 
vary as to] the extent of those duties or 
methods of appointment, all returning 
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officers were supposed by the law to be 
answerable for the discharge of the ordinary 
business of their office, either as it was 
regulated by custom, or occasionally con- 
trolled by particular statutes. These were 
the known and acknowledged principles 
under which returning officers acted, and 
any departure from them would render 
He 
could not see, therefore, why they were to 
adopt the suggestions of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and make such alterations 
as would render that doubtful which the 
law had rendered clear. Undoubtedly 
there was some force in the argument of 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), 
that the power vested in the Sheriff of 
appointing the returning officer at his 
discretion, was a very extraordinary and 
dangerous power. That was undoubtedly 
worthy of the consideration of the House. 
But if the Bill passed into a law, the in- 
dividual nominated was bound, like any 
other appointed to a public office, to 
perform his public duties, however they 
might interfere with his private concerns. 
He would be compelled to take on himself 
the office—to discharge its duties, and 
answerable, like any other public officer, to 
be punished by indictment for neglect. He 
could not see what good objection could 
be made to the Sheriff, more than to any 
other officer, having the power of appoint- 
ment, or in what other hands it could 
safely be placed. In what officer, indeed, 
could the appointment be placed with 
greater propriety than in the High Sheriff? 
The appointment must rest somewhere, 
and the Sheriff, who was ina greater or 
lesser degree the presiding officer in all 
the elections of his county, must be con- 
sidered the fittest person to be intrusted 
with the appointment of the officer who 
was to preside at elections under the Bill. 

Sir Charles Wetherell asserted, that the 
clause did not render it imperative on the 
Sheritf’s nominee to perform the duties, 
or make it a legal obligation upon him to 
accept the office of returning officer; and 
as to the instance cited of the Mayors of 
boroughs, or other officers standing in the 
condition of returning officers by virtue of 
the office they held, why there were many 
places to which Members were given, where 
no such officer, nor any similar authority, 
existed, and it was to cases such as these 
that the arguments against the giving such 
power to the Sheriff applied. 
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clause did or did not compel the person 
nominated by the Sheriff to accept the 
office. There was acase in point in the 
Act of Elizabeth, which said, householders 
“‘ should be nominated and appointed by 
the Justices and Overseers of the poor.” 
This provision very closely resembled the 
enactments of this Bill, and the facts grow- 
ing out of it were, that the Magistrates 
appointed certain persons to be Overseers ; 
by virtue of that appointment they held the 
office, and were compelled to act, and were 
responsible for their conduct. Again, the 
statute said, the Churchwardens should 
also be Overseers of the poor; they were not 
appointed by the Magistrates, but elected 
by the parishioners, and in virtue of that 
became Overseers of the poor. Now, 
whether these persons chose it or not, they 
were bound to accept the office, and the 
nominees of the Sheriff would be placed in 
a situation in nowise differing from that 
of Overseers. 

Sir Edward Sugden contended, that 
the clause did not either compel the indi- 
vidual appointed, to act, or punish him for 
refusing. If it did so, why was it, he 
would ask, that in page twenty-five there 
was another clause specifying the penalties 
incurred by returning officers for offences 
in discharge of their duties? Was not 
this a plain admission, that the offence 
was not provided for in the clause under 
consideration. The Attorney General had, 
indeed, on a former occasion, admitted 
that the clause was defective, and he could 
not understand why they should continue 
to object to an Amendment of the wording, 
so as to do away with all doubts on the 
subject. The only reason he could find 
for the proposal to give such extraordinary 
power to the Sheriff as the appointment 
of returning officers was, that the Govern- 
ment had neglected to make inquiries into 
the nature of the duties of those officers 
in different places, and as to the persons 
who ought to be named to fulfil them. In 
London the Sheriffs would have the privi- 
lege of naming the returning officers 
for the metropolitan districts, and the 
noble Lord (Althorp) knew well, that they 
would possess on such occasions a very 
extensive influence. That the noble Lord 
did think so at one time was evident from 
the fact, that he proposed that the return- 
ing officer should not be permitted to offer 
himself as a candidate for one year after 
hehad ceased to fill the office. He thought, 
on the whole, that the clause was open to 
VOL. VI. §553} 
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very great objections, and that the sug- 
gestions of the right hon. Baronet deserved 
the best consideration of the Committee. 

The Attorney General assured the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that Government 
had made a strict investigation as to what 
persons were the fittest to fill the situation 
of returning officer, and the result of 
their inquiry was, that they thought it 
best to leave the appointment to the 
Sheriffs of the different counties, and in 
the course of the present discussion no one 
had suggested any amendment to that 
proposition. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that the main 
question was, whether the Sheriff ought 
to have the power of appointing returning 
officers, and whether the person so ap- 
pointed would be under an obligation to 
perform the duties of that office. The 
duty of the returning officers was, to 
revise the list of borough voters, insert and 
expunge names, and rectify mistakes, 
This was a very extensive power; and he 
thought it would be admitted, that com- 
mitting irresponsible power to any person 
without appeal was extremely dangerous. 
That irresponsible power was, however, 
given by the present clause to the Sheriffs 
of counties ; and it might so happen, that 
a particular Sheriff had a son or a brother 
a candidate for the Representation of a 
borough, while he had the uncontrolled 
appointment of the returning officer. He 
also observed, that the returning officers 
would not be chosen from a class of per- 
sons much elevated in life, because any 
one who could show, that he was qualified 
to represent a borough would be exempted 
from filling the office of returning officer. 
And there was hardly any person liable to 
be called on to serve, who might not in some 
way or other obtain a nominal rent-charge 
or some other qualification, to exempt him 
from the office. It was true, that the 
Sheriff was selected, on the recommend- 
ation of Judges of Assize, by the Privy 
Council, and that one of his duties was, 
to be returning officer for a county ; but 
there was a great difference between such 
an appointment and the appointment of the 
returning officer to a borough by a single 
person. It used to be the case in Ireland 
for the Lord Lieutenant to have the unre- 
stricted appointment of Sheriffs; but so 
much inconvenience was found to arise 
from this practice, that an alteration was 
made in the system, and the Judges of 
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individuals, from whom the Lord-lieute- 
nant chose oneas Sheriff. Upon the whole, 
he thought the power given by this clause 
to the Sheriff was likely to lead to great 
abuse. There was another part of the 
Bill which he wished to bring under the 
notice of the noble Lord opposite. It was 
provided, that in case of the Sheriff being 
incapacitated from doing his duty by sick- 
ness or other similar accident, a successor 
should be nominated, but no provision 
was made for the case of the Sheriff being 
imprisoned for debt. 

Mr. Crampton, in answer to the obsery- 
ations of the right hon. Baronet, observed, 
that the clause was compulsory on all per- 
sons appointed to discharge the duties of 
returning officer, or they subjected them- 
selves to the penalties of a refusal. This 
was apparent from the words of the 
clause itself, which enacted, ‘‘ that the 
Sheriff shall nominate and appoint a 
fit and proper person, resident in each 
borough, to be the returning officer.” 
He took it to be a clear position, that the 
authority of Parliament made it impera- 
tive on officers nominated by the Sheriff 
to discharge the duties of the office, to 
which they were appointed, in the same 
manner as Sheriffs themselves were respons- 
ible for the due performance of the duties 
imposed upon them. 

Mr. George Pankes contended, that the 
case was a stronger one than even that 
which had been put by his right hon. 
friend, the member for Tamworth. His 
right hon. friend, adverting to the im- 
portant’ duties of the returning officer— 
duties judicial, and calculated to influence 
an election-—had represented the danger 
of vesting the appointment of that officer 
in a Sheriff, who was chosen annually. 
But his right hon. friend had omitted to 
observe, that it might be vested in an indi- 
vidual who would hold the authority for 
life. Jt was true, that the Sheriff was 
annually appointed; but the Under- 
Sheriff, although by law he was annually ap- 
pointed, yet practically, as was well known, 
he held his situation for life. He had even 
known counties, Oxford for instance, in 
which the office descended from father to 
son. Now, no man could doubt, that it 
would be the Under-Sheriff, and not the 
Sheriff, who would nominate the returning 
officer. The Sheriff coming into office in 
February, and having to make his nomi- 
nation of returning officers in March, whom 
could he consult, in whose hands could he 
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place himself, but the Under-Sheriff? He 
had a great respect for Attornies and 
Solicitors; but they were not persons, 
agents as they were to so many parties, 
whom he wished to'see returning officers. 
Yet they were the precise persons who in 
general would be appointed, He acknow- 
ledged, that there were difficulties in the 
case, but these difficulties ought to have 
been foreseen in the outset; and the 
authors of the Bill had no right to call on 
the opponents to it to suggest an expedient. 
Lord Althorp said, that Government 
had considered the question carefully, and 
it occurred to them, that there was no 
person to whom the power of appointing 
the returning officers could so properly 
be confided as to the High Sheriff. The 
reason why Government considered the 
Sheriff the most proper person to exercise 
this power was that stated by the hon. and 
learned Member—namely, that he was, 
in fact, the responsible returning officer 
for the whole county. The writs, and all 
communications respecting boroughs in 
the county, passed through his hands. 
Two objections which had been made to 
the Sheriff having the power of appoint- 
ment were applicable to any person having 
that power. He had heard no objection 
peculiar to the high Sheriff which would 
not apply to any other person. The right 
hon. Baronet assumed, that nobody would 
accept the office of returning officer who 
could avoid it. He could see no ground 
for that assumption. It did not usually 
happen that persons refused to fill a 
responsible office to which no emolument 
attached. The person who should be 
appointed returning officer would con- 
sider it as a feather in his cap, and he 
would be raised, during the continuance 
of his office, above those who were his 
equals before. The Government had se- 
lected the High Sheriff, because he was a 
person as independent of Government. as 
could be found. It was said, that he 
might be connected with the persons 
likely to become candidates ; but so might 
any other individual. He had heard 
another suggestion made, which, however, 
it was supposed, would not answer. This 
was, that the returning officer should be 
elected, but his election would be made a 
party matter. Upon the whole, he was 
of opinion, that the power of appointing 
the returning officer could not be placed 
in better hands than those of the Sheriff. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn complained, that the 
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clause contained no provision for com- 
pelling the person appointed as returning 
officer to discharge the duties of his office. 
He wished to know where the power of 
appeal was to rest in the case of a disputed 
vote. In other cases, officers might be 
compelled to perform these duties by a 
mandamus, but no remedy of that nature 
was provided in the case of returning 
officers, who might refuse to execute the 
office. It would not be known whether 
a person appointed as returning officer 
intended to execute the duties of the 
office until the writ should come down. 
The person appointed might have the 
most valid excuse for not executing the 
office, but the clause did not provide for 
his making it. He objected to the Sheriff 
having the uncontrolled power of appoint- 
ing the returning officer. He ought to 
be subjected to the ordinary checks 
imposed in similar cases. It would be 
more satisfactory if the Sheriff were to 
select one individual out of three, to be 
nominated by other persons. He would 
earnestly recommend Ministers to take 
into consideration the propriety of grant- 
ing charters to the new boroughs created 
by the Bill, and establishing municipal 
officers in them, who might be responsible 
for all the duties necessary to complete 
the elections. 

Mr. Hunt did not feel any objection to 
this power being exercised in counties or 
boroughs; for the Sheriffs were so care- 
fully appointed, that they could be rarely 
guilty of misconduct. But he thought it 
would be very unwise, and to the public 
very unsatisfactory, that the power of 
appointing the returning officer under 
this Bill, should be vested in the Sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex, for the im- 
portant districts of Holborn, the Tower 
Hamlets, and Marylebone. The Sheriffs 
themselves were chosen by the Livery of 
London, and the office was sought after 
by persons who had obtained wealth, and 
had no other means of getting noticed. 
A case recently occurred, in which a man, 
who had amassed riches as a Knacker, 
was a candidate for civic honours; by 
accident it was discovered, that this 
person had had the misfortune, upon a 
former occasion, to steal a horse, and he 
was, consequently, not elected Sheriff. 
His object in making these observations 
was, to show that the appointment of 
returning officers, who would have most 
important duties to perform, could not, 
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with propriety, be placed in such hands 
near London, and the same might be the 
case in other districts. 

Sir George Rose said, whoever had re- 
marked the nice and subtle questions 
which were frequently submitted to the 
returning officers at. contested elections, 
must be anxious to know what sort of 
persons the returning officers would be. 
Attornies were the only persons com- 
petent to perform the duties; but in the 
case of general elections, all the attornies 
of any eminence would be engaged on 
one or the other side, and as their time 
was property, they must be paid for their 
labours. Now, he wished to ask, where 
the means of payment were to come from ? 
As they were generally connected with 
party, particularly if they had been long 
established, the chances were, that their 
Opinions would be warped and partial. 

Mr. Charles Calvert said, that as allu- 
sion had been made to the Sheriffs of 
London, he would inform the Committee 
how they were appointed. On a certain 
day in the year, the Lord Mayor drank 
the healths of nine persons, who were 
usually the most unfit to fill the office. 
They were selected, because it was hoped 
that they would pay the fine of 500 marks 
rather than serve. Some of them, how- 
ever, occasionally took upon themselves 
the office. If those persons had to choose 
the returning officers for the metropolitan 
districts, he thought that they would 
select improper persons. 

Mr. Daniel W. Harvey said, the duties 
of the returning officer under the Bill 
would be wholly ministerial. The names 
of the voters would be upon authorized 
lists, which would have only to be re- 
ferred to; but, after all, there might be 
some difficulty in obtaining proper persons 
to fill the office. Under existing circum- 
stances, the High Sheriff was the most 
proper person to appoint the returning 
officer, as he was presumed to be ac- 
quainted with all the persons in his 
county. When they gave boroughs the 
privilege of returning Members, they 
ought surely to point out the mode of 
conducting the election, and the person 
who was to preside over it. He saw no 
objection to create a Mayor, or other mu- 
nicipal officer, for each case, and that 
would be much better than the temporary 
appointments of accidental persons. He 
was, therefore, of opinion, that the sug- 
gestion which had been thrown out by the 
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right hon. Member (Mr. C. W. Wynn), 
was deserving of serious consideration. 
With respect to remunerating the return- 
ing officer, he believed it was generally 
practised by the candidates. He had 
been expected to do so, and he saw no 
reason why the practice should not be 
continued. 

Mr. Hunt said, no such practice pre- 
vailed at Preston. He had not paid 
anything to the returning officer, nor did 
he believe he expected any gratuity 
whatever. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, there were 
several Acts of Parliament expressly pro- 
hibiting the practice, and inflicting pe- 
nalties to the amount of 500/. upon 
the receivers. Any authorized mode of 
payment (and he regretted the Bill did 
not contain some such in favour of the 
returning officers of the new boroughs) 
would be preferable to a violation of the 
law. 

Mr. Daniel W. Harvey had never heard 
an instance of a demand being made on 
a Member returned, that was not admitted. 
Nor could it be otherwise. In the case 
of an Assessor, appointed by consent of 
the candidates to assist the returning 
officer, the successful party could never 
object to pay a portion of the charges. 

Mr. Charles Calvert said, such a prac- 
tice had never prevailed in Southwark, 
During the twenty years he had had the 
honour to represent the borough, he had 
never paid a farthing, nor received an in- 
timation that such a thing was expected 
as a fee or gratuity to the returning officer. 

Sir Robert Peel regretted the hon. 
member for Colchester should have called 
on other hon. Gentlemen to disown what 
he said was accustom. The House ought 
rather to consider that the hon. Member 
had made a mistake, than call up other 
hon. Gentlemen to defend their own purity. 

The Chairman read the 8th clause. On 
coming to that part which says, “ Provided 
also, that no person qualified to be elected 
to serve as a Member of Parliament for 
any such borough, shall be compellable 
to serve as returning officer for such 
borough, if, within a week after he shall 
have received notice of his nomination 
and appointment as returning officer, he 
shall make oath of such qualification 
before any Justice of the Peace, and shall 
forthwith notify the same to the Sheriff,” 

Sir Thomas Fremantle said, he ob- 
jected to any person being exempt from 
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serving the office, merely because he had 
the qualification necessary for a Member 
of Parliament. If the office was a hard- 
ship, and was disagreeable, no exceptions 
should be made; and the very persons 
here exempted, were the most proper to 
fill the office. If, on the other hand, the 
office was considered one of honour, or 
likely to put a feather in a man’s cap, as 
the noble Lord had said, then, no person 
unwilling to serve should be compelled to 
do so. 

Lord Althorp said, the principal reason 
for making the exception was, that persons 
might be called on to serve the office, who 
were desirous, at the same time, to come 
forward as candidates to represent the 
place. Persons in that rank of life would 
feel the office disagreeable, and to subject 
them to it, might prevent them from sitting 
in Parliament. 

Mr. Houldsworth begged to ask the 
noble Lord, if he thought it reasonable, 
that persons whose time was of value to 
them, should be called upon to undertake 
an office which, the noble Lord said, was 
likely to be disagreeable to men of a 
certain rank of life, without some remu- 
neration being provided for them. On 
the Bill first coming into operation, as 
the bearing of its clauses were, in many 
respects, complicated, the returning officer 
must be a lawyer, or he must have a legal 
adviser and assessor; and were these to be 
paid out of his own pocket? No provision 
was made in the Bill for the payment of 
such persons. Further, the returning 
officer should have so much authority 
delegated to him, as to enable him to 
keep the peace, and the place of election 
clear and free of access; and in large 
towns, during a time of excitement, some 
considerable force would be required to 
effect these objects. 

Lord Althorp replied, the duties of the 
returning officer would not be so onerous 
as hon. Gentlemen seemed to anticipate ; 
the voters’ names would be all previously 
registered, and, therefore, he would not be 
called upon to decide questions relating to 
the right of voting, but would have merely 
to identify the voters with their names 
upon the registry. Consequently, he 
could have no occasion for an assessor or 
legal adviser, and it was the duty of the 
several parish authorities, as well at elec- 
tions as at other times, to keep the place 
of election free of access, and they would 
be responsible if this duty were neglected. 
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Mr. C. W. Wynn said, the returning 
officer would be called upon to determine 
the question of an incorrect insertion of 
a name or place of residence, whether 
voters had obtained parochial relief since 
the insertion of their names in the re- 
gistry, and a variety of other points, 
which the quibbles of party would create 
at the time of an election. These must 
be all heard and determined by evidence, 
and, therefore, it would neither be prudent 
nor safe for the returning officer to act 
without the assistance of an assessor. 

Colonel Davies said, if the name of a 
person was in the register, he would be 
entitled to vote, whether he had received 
relief or not. The mere insertion of his 
name would be sufficient, though having 
received parochial relief would operate 
against him at future elections, and pre- 
vent his name being registered. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn begged to inquire of 
the noble Lord, whether a sale of property, 
which gave a right to vote, previous to 
the day of election, but after the regis- 
tration, would disqualify a person from 
voting ? 

Lord Althorp said, certainly, the right 
accompanied the property. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes begged to suggest 
to the noble Lord, that by a subsequent 
clause in the Bill to that they were now dis- 
cussing, fifteen polling places might be ap- 
pointed for each county, at each of which 
the Sheriff must attend by deputy. It 
was too much to expect any man to be at 
all this expense. Although the elections 
for boroughs would not be so expensive as 
this, yet there must undoubtedly be some 
considerable cost attached even to them, 
and he therefore hoped the noble Lord 
would think of some measure to insure a 
proper remuneration to the several return- 
ing officers, and particularly to those to 
be created by this Bill. 

Lord Stormont begged to ask the noble 
Lord, what remedy there was in case a 
person refused to act after being appointed 
returning officer? 

Lord Althorp said, the remedy would be 
to bring the offender to the bar of the 
House, in the same manner as if the 
Sheriff of the county himself had refused 
to act. 

An Hon. Member : Suppose a man, after 
having accepted the office, refused to act, 
what was then the remedy ? 

Lord Althorp said, he would answer 
that question by another. Suppose the 
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Sheriff himself refused to discharge his 
duties, how was he to be dealt with ? 

Mr. George Bankes said, the Sheriff was 
bound to take an oath, immediately after 
his appointment, to discharge the duties 
of his office well and truly. 

Clause agreed to. 

It was then moved “ That the persons 
mentioned in schedules C and D (in the 
8th clause) shall, after the end of this 
present Parliament, be the returning 
officers at all elections of a member or 
members to serve in Parliament for the 
boroughs in conjunction with which such 
persons are respectively mentioned in the 
said schedules C and D—namely, for 
Manchester, &c., the Boroughreeve and 
Constable of Manchester; for Birming- 
ham, &c., the two Bailiffs of the town of 
Birmingham ; for Leeds, &c., the Mayor 
of Leeds; for Sheffield, &c, the Master- 
cutler; for Wolverhampton, &c., the 
Constable of the Manor of the deanery of 
Wolverhampton; for Brighthelmstone, 
&c., the Constable of the hundred of 
Whalebone ; for Bolton-le-moors, &c., the 
Boroughreeve; for Kidderminster, &c., 
the Bailiff; for Kendal, &c., the Mayor ; 
for Macclesfield, &c., the Mayor; for 
Salford, &c., the Boroughreeve of Salford ; 
for Stockport, &c., the Mayor; for 
Walsall, &c., the Mayor.” 

Motion agreed to. 

Question put, that the Chairman report 
progress. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn suggested the pro- 
priety of dividing the Bill into two parts. 
If the principle and the details were se- 
parated, much time would be saved in 
discussion. At present they were so 
mixed up, that it was impossible to atgue 
the one without touching on the other, 

Question agrecd to. The House re- 
sumed—the Committee to sit again the 
next day. 


Union or Parisnes (IRELAND) 
Biti.] Mr. Lefroy moved the second 
reading of this Bill. 

Mr. Hume hoped the Bill would not be 
pressed at thishour. His hon. and learned 
friend (the member for Kerry) had strong 
objections to urge against it, and was 
disposed to move for the repeal of the 
Bill of which it was an amendment, and 
to take the sense of the House upon it. 
If it were pressed, he would move, that it 
be read asecond time that day six months. 


Mr. Lefroy said, that the object of the 
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Bill was "7 for the erection of chapels 
of ease in places where the distance from 
the mother church of the parish was too 


great for the convenient attendance of 


many of the parishioners. It was to 
amend a former Act for that purpose, and 
its object was to enable Bishops to do that 
in adjoining diocesses which they might 
do in either of them separately. 

Mr. Jephson said, the old bill was so 
objectionable that it ought not to be 
amended. 

Mr. Leader objected to the Bill being 
brought forward for a general system. It 
was hard enough for Catholics to be called 
upon to build one church in a parish, but 
it was too much to call upon them to 
build chapels of ease wherever the Bishop 
might direct. 

Sir Robert Inglis would not go to the 
question of the expediency of building 
this or the other church; but he would 
contend, that the land was liable for the 
erection of necessary churches, and not 
any particular party, Catholic or Pro- 
testant. 

Mr. O’Ferrall opposed the Bill. 

Mr. Stanley hoped the hon. and learned 
Member would withdraw the Bill. It 
made no improvement either way, and 
where no improvement could be made, it 
was better not to meddle with the law. 

Mr. Lefroy expressed his regret and 
astonishment at the course taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman as to this Bill, 
which was sanctioned by the Government 
in the other House. 

Mr, Stanley denied, that it was so sanc- 
tioned. When shown to his noble friend 
(the Secretary for the Home Department) 
his noble friend said, in which he fully 


concurred, that it was not a measure of 


importance either way; seeing, however, 
that the feeling of that House was against 
it, he thought it would be the wisest 
course to withdraw it. 

The House divided on the motion that 
the Bill be now read a second time: Ayes 
11: Noes 38—Majority 27. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 20, 1831. 


MinuTEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. JAmzs, from the 
town of Carlisle, for the abolition of the punishment of 
Death for crimes against Property. By Mr. BLAMIRB, to 
the same effect, from the Inhabitants of Brigham Grey- 
southen, Eaglesfield, and Cockermouth, By Mr. Hopes, 
from Owners and Occupiers of Land in the vicinity of 
Dover, against the use of Molasses in Distilleries. By Mr. 
Benett, from Corsham, for the extension of the Poor 
Laws to Ireland. By Mr. Penparvis, from Truro, for 
an alteration of the Penal Code; and from the Merchants 
and Shipowners of Falmouth, for the Repeal of the duty 
on Marine Insurances. 


MaGisrrates or Wexrorp.] Mr. 
James E. Gordon moved, pursuant to 
notice, that there be laid on the Table a 
list of the Gentlemen holding the Com- 
mission of the Peace in the County of 
Wexford, up to the first day of the present 
month. He contented himself with merely 
moving for this Return at present, reserving 
to himself to take such ulterior pro- 
ceedings as might appear proper with 
respect to the conduct of these gentlemen 
in relation to the Newtownbarry affair. 

Sir John Newport stated, that a return 
of the gentlemen in the Commission of 
the Peace for the whole of Ireland had 
been lately made, and had been printed ; 
and asked, what then, could be the use of 
having a particwar return made for the 
county of Wexford? Some reason, at 
least, ought to be given for the Motion. 
He could not perceive the advantage of 
the itinerant legislation of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. James E. Gordon had not been aware 
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that a general return had been made ; 
but even if he had been aware of it, he 
should still have thought it proper to make 
this Motion, that he might have the return 
up to the date of the Ist of this month. | 
The Motion referred to a meeting of the 
gentlemen of Wexford, some of whom he 
knew to be in the Commission of the | 
Peace, at which there was some discussion 
on the subject of the affair at Newtown- 
barry. As to his itinerant legislation, it , 
was at least more beneficial to the country 
than the hon. Baronet’s sedentary legisla- 
tion; and he cautioned Gentlemen on that 
side of the House to consider what they | 
said; for the fewer observations of that | 
kind that were made, the better for the 
peace of that House. He was not ashamed | 
of his itinerant legislation, and would | 
always be prepared to give a good account | 
of it. 

Mr. Walker said, he should be prepared 
to undertake the defence of the Magis- 
trates of Wexford whenever the hon. 
Member brought the subject to which he 
had alluded before the House. 

Mr. Crampton said, that the hon. 
Member might easily ascertain who 
were at present in the Commission of the 
Peace for Wexford, without calling for this | 
Return. He, however, would take care | 
that it should be furnished to him. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, in that | 
understanding he would withdraw his | 
Motion.—Motion withdrawn. 


| 





Lorp Lizutenants (IRELAND) BiLt.] | 
Mr. Stanley moved the third reading of | 
the Irish Lord Lieutenants’ Bill. | 

Mr. Hume thought, that the third reading | 
was not to take place to-day, and had so | 
stated to an hon. Member who had intended | 
to oppose the Bill. 

Sir John Newport was anxious that the 
discussion on this Bill should take place 
at an early hour on whatever day should 
be appointed for it, as he wished to make 
some observations on it, and his state of 
health did not permit him to attend at a 
very late hour. It was a measure of 
primary importance. 

Mr. Lambert agreed that it was a 
measure of great importance, and therefore 
thought, that the sooner it was passed the | 
better. They ought to proceed with the | 
Bill without delay. | 

Lord Althorp observed, that it was | 
highly desirable that the Bill should pass 
without delay, Ample notice had been 
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moved this day. 

Mr. Hume observed, that if due notice 
had been given, he had no more to say. 

The question put, that the Bill be now 
read a third time. 

Sir John Newport observed, that the 
object of the Biil was to create responsible 
officers in Ireland, of a description the 
best fitted for corresponding with the 
Government. At present there were in 
some counties of Ireland, three four or 
five governors, who gave different opinions 
as to the persons most proper to be placed 
in the Commission of the Peace, and 
recommended differentappointments. The 
Lord Chancellor was, in some measure, 
responsible for the persons appointed to 
the magistracy ; but the Lord Chancellor 
might or might not be personally connected 
with Ireland, and might be obliged to trust 
to the representations of others. In a 
communication with the late Lord Lieu- 
tenant, on the subject of the Irish Magis- 
tracy, the very first recommendation which 
he had given him was, to have Lord- 
lieutenants of counties appointed instead 
of Governors. This advice he had given, 
although not at all connected with the 
Administration. It was of the utmost 
importance, that some high and respons- 
ible individuals should be appointed to 
give proper information and advice to the 
Crown, instead of continuing the present 
system, under which different governors 


gave totally different accounts as to the 


state of their counties—one representing a 
county to be in a state of tranquillity, and 
another representing it as being at the 
same time in a state of disturbance. He 
cordially supported the Bill. 

Mr. O'Connell did not mean to trespass 
long on the attention of the House, in 
moving, that this Bill be read a third time 
this day six months. He thought the Bill 
would do harm instead of good, and pro- 
tested against it. That alteration and 
amendment were required in the present 
system in Ireland was certain. It was 
certain thatthe system was bad, and worked 
badly. Frequent complaints were made 
by the people against the Magistracy ; and 
it was clear that the Magistrates did not 
enjoy the confidence of the people. Great 
dissatisfaction with the Magistrates pre- 
vailed all over Ireland, but particularly in 
the northern counties. How far the com- 
plaints of the people were well founded he 
did not take upon himself to say; but the 
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complaints, if not universal, were very 
numerous; and if there were no grounds 
for them, he could not conceive how they 
should have prevailed to such an extent. 
Another grievance was, that the com- 
munications with the Castle were carried 
on by interested adventurers. Admitting 
the badness of the present system, he felt 
himself bound to oppose this Bill, which, 
instead of being a remedy, would only 
aggravate the evil, and have the effect of 
neutralising the advantages of the Irish 
Reform Bill, if, with the amendments 
made in it, any advantages should result 
from it. The object was, to get good 
Magistrates, and he did not see how that 
object could be attained by giving the 
power of recommending to all the ap- 
pointments in a county to a_ single 
individual, who would always have a party 
in the county. There was, for example, a 
resident nobleman of high character in 
the county of Fermanagh, who, in all 
probability, would be considered the most 
proper person to be intrusted with this 
responsible situation, and yet it would be 
a terrific prospect, in the eyes of the 
Catholics, if that nobleman, however excel- 
lent in many respects, should be appointed 
Lord-lieutenant of the county. Some 
similar circumstances existed in every 
county. Asimilar repugnance would be felt 
by the Catholics all over Ireland, and he 
did not see how this objection could be 
got over. None would be recommended 
for the Magistracy but partisans, while 
the present system afforded some com- 
pensation for its badness, by the scramble 
going on between the different parties for 
these appointments. There was nothing 
to prevent the Castle from receiving com- 
munications, from whatever quarter they 
came, and there was in the present sys- 
tem, some security for the propriety of the 
appointments, in the different representa- 
tions made by the different Governors; 
but under this Bill, the Lord-lieutenant 
would have the whole power, and get 
whom he pleased appointed. There would 
be a little despotism established in each 
county, and the Lord-lieutenant would be 
the star by which all those would steer 
who aspired to Government patronage 
and favour. He had received information 
that the Lord-lieutenant system was far 
from working well in England, and that 
Tory Lord-lieutenants had been multiplied 
in a most undue degree, under the late 
Tory Administrations, There was at present 
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in Ireland a rough kind of responsibility in 
the Lord Chancellor, and public opinion 
bore upon him in some degree; but no 
public opinion would bear on a Lord-lieu- 
tenant, who would always get his own 
partisans appointed, and partisanship was 
the crying evil of Ireland. Suppose that 
a complaint were sent to the Castle 
against a recommendation made by the 
Lord-lieutenant, that functionary would 
immediately write a letter, setting forth 
that the complaint was utterly groundless, 
and the production of that letter would be 
held a sufficient answer to any charge 
that might be made in this House. The 
great cure for the evil was, to identify the 
Government with the feelings and the 
interests of the people. It had been said, 
that the Ministers had been induced to 
propose this measure on account of the 
patronage it would afford them, and, 
no doubt, these thirty-two appointments 
would afford them some patronage ; but 
he believed the Ministers to be perfectly 
clear of blame in this respect. They 
certainly were not liable to the charge of 
being over anxious to get possession of 
patronage, in order to bestow appointments 
on their own friends. ‘That was not a 
kind of ambition with which they deserved 
to be taunted, for, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, they appeared to prefer their 
opponents to their supporters, and gave 
the most valuable appointments to their 
bitterest enemies. There was a valuable 
Irish Bishopric—that of Derry—at present 
vacant, and he certainly was not particu- 
larly anxious that it should be filled up; but 
if it was to be filled up, why was not the 
Bishop of Killaloe, a most excellent Pre- 
late, who was held in the highest estima- 
tion by his own order, and by the country 
in general, appointed to the See of Derry ? 
Had the Ministers not courage enough to 
promote their own friends, merely lest 
they should be taunted with self-interest- 
edness? It was not doing justice to 
themselves, nor was it fair to their friends, 
thus to lose the advantages which were 
thrown in their way. He would conclude 
by moving, that the Bill be read a third 
time that day six months. 
Colonel Conolly supported the Bill. 
The Government experienced very great 
embarrassment at present from the con- 
flicting statements made by the different 
Governors. He had no wish spargere in 
vulgum voces ambiguas, about the present 
Magistrates, but he was satisfied that this 
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measure would be preferable to the existing 
system. 

Mr. Jephson said, the proposed system 
would exclude political partizans, chief 
constables, and other suspicious author- 
ities, from communicating directly with 
the Government. It would be a great 
improvement upon the old customs in that 
respect, and therefore it should have his 
support. 

Mr. Blackney conceived, that any sys- 
tem would be better than the present par- 
tial one which prevailed in Ireland, and 
he would support the Bill. 

Sir Robert Ferguson supported the Bill, 
because he knew, that the general opinion 
in Ireland was in its favour. 

Sir Robert Peel also thought, that the 
measure would be advantageous to Ireland. 
It was of considerable importance to have 
one great responsible officer for every 
county, instead of trusting to several go- 
vernors, and to a stipendiary police. The 
measure would likewise have a tendency 
to encourage residence on the part of great 
proprietors. The mere production of a 
letter from a Lord-lieutenant would not, 
in these times of searching investigation, 
be considered as sufficient to meet a 
charge made in this House. He had some 
doubts, but on the whole he approved of 
the measure. 

Lord Althorp put it to the hon. and 
learned Member, whether he would pro- 
ceed to a division on a measure which was 
supported by so great a majority of the 
Members on both sides of the House? 

Lord Killeen thought it very desirable to 
assimilate the law in the two countries, 
and supported the Bill. 

Mr. Lambert considered the Bill a most 
beneficial measure. 

Amendment negatived without a divi- 
sion, and Bill read a third time and 
passed. 
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¥OR ENGLAN D—CommitreEE—TWwENTY- 
EIGHTH Day.] On the Motion of Lord 
Althorp, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House on the 
Reform of Parliament (England) Bill; 
Mr. Bernal in the Chair. 

The Chairman said, the subject for the 
consideration of the Committee was the 
18th clause :—“ And be it enacted, that 
notwithstanding any thing herein before 
contained, no person shall be entitled to 
vote at the election of a knight of the 
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shire to serve in any future Parliament in 
respect of any house, warehouse, or count- 
ing-house, or of any land occupied toge- 
ther with a house, warehouse, or counting- 
house, by reason of the occupation of 
which respectively he, or any other person, 
shall be entitled to vote in the election of 
a Member or Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment for any city or town, being a county 
of itself, or for anyother city or borough.” 
Lord Althorp now proposed to amend 
this clause, so as to make it assume the 
following shape :—‘‘ And be it enacted, 
that notwithstanding any thing hereinbe- 
fore contained, no person shall be entitled 
to vote in the election of a knight or 
knights of the shire to serve in any future 
Parliament, in respect of his estate or in- 
terest as a freeholder in any house, ware- 
house, or counting-house, occupied by 
him, or in any land occupied by him toge- 
ther with any house, warehouse, or count- 
ing-house, if by reason of the occupation 
thereof he might acquire a right to vote in 
the election of a Member or Members for 
any city or borough, whether he shall or 
shall not have actually acquired the right 
to vote for such city or borough in respect 
thereof; and that no person shall be en- 
titled to vote in the election of a knight or 
knights of the shire to serve in any future 
Parliament, in respect of his estate or in- 
terest as a copyholder or customary tenant, 
or as such lessee or assignee as aforesaid, in 
any house, warehouse, or counting-house, 
or in any land occupied together with a 
house, warehouse, or counting-house, if, 
by reason of the occupation thereof, he or 
any other person might acquire a right to 
vote in the election of a Member or Mem- 
bers for any city or borough, whether he or 
any other person shall or shall not have 
actually acquired the right to vote for 
such city or borough in respect thereof.” 
Mr. Hughes Hughes declared, that he 
was at a loss to understand why the 
original clause was to be altered in the way 
proposed by the noble Lord. He was 
the more surprised at the present altera- 
tion, because the noble Lord had informed 
him, in the presence of a large number of 
Members of the House, that the clause, 
as originally framed, should be allowed to 
stand. The wording of the clause as 
amended, substituting the words “ might 
acquire a right to vote” for “shall be 
entitled to vote,” appeared quite myste- 
rious, and he called upon the noble Lord 
to give some explanation on the subject, 
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Lord Althorp, in explaining the object 
of the alteration, said, that, as the clause 
originally stood, a person who held a free- 
hold of 10/. a-year in a town, would ac- 
quire a right of voting there by the pay- 
ment of his rates and taxes, but if he neg- 
lected doing so, he would be entitled to a 
vote for the county. Inconsistent as it 
was, such would have been the effect of 
the clause, and the object of the alteration 
was, that the non-payment of rates and 
taxes in a town, should not entitle a man 
to a vote for the county. Again, if a 
landlord let a freehold house at less than 
10/, a-year, he would be entitled to a vote 
for the county, but if the amount was 10/. 
or more, he would be deprived of that 
vote. The Bill had been altered so as not 
in any case to deprive a freeholder of a 
vote for the county, except where he had 
acquired, forthe same property, a vote for 
a borough. It should be borne in mind, 
that since the clause was first introduced, 
other classes of voters for the county had 
been created by the Bill; viz., copyholders, 
customary tenants, leaseholders, and now 
tenants-at-will. The object of the clause, 
as had been already stated, was, that the 
county constituency should not be over- 
powered by the inhabitants of the towns, 
which they would have been if all those 
who had the right of voting for property 
in towns were admitted indiscriminately to 
vote for the counties. He acknowledged 
that he had made the statement as to the 
intention only to leave out the words men- 
tioned by the hon. Member, but on subse- 
quent consideration it had been found, 
that if they confined themselves to that 
alteration, the effect would be, that the 
town constituency would overwhelm that 
of the county. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that his 
original objection to the clause, and the 
notice he founded upon it, arose from this 
consideration. A freehold in a borough of 
from 2/. in value up to 10/., would not 
confer upon the occupier the right of voting 
for the borough, while it conferred the 
tight to vote for the county, even if 
the owner were non-resident; but if it 
amounted to 10/. or more, the owner lost 
his vote for the county, because his tenant 
enjoyed a vote for the town; and then 
this absurdity would arise, that while a 
freeholder might have property in a bo- 
rough which would entitle him to sit in 
that House, nevertheless he would not 
be qualified to vote for a Representa- 
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tive for the county. The recent division 
of the counties added to the importance of 
this consideration. He most strenuously 
objected to the alteration in the clause, 
and could not help complaining of the 
breach of faith which had been committed, 
after a distinct announcement to 200 or 
300 Members. 

Mr. Warburton said, he should have 
been induced to support the alteration in 
the clause as proposed by the noble Lord, 
if it were not for a late decision of the 
House. He did not think, that Govern- 
ment had been guilty of any breach of 
faith in proposing to alter the clause ; but 
after the vote of the Committee, conferring 
on tenants-at-will the right of voting for 
counties, he feared that it would give so 
enormous an accession to the agricultural 
interest, that the balance of power to which 
the noble Lord had so often alluded, would 
be altogether destroyed. If the object 
was, to exclude town voters from any in- 
fluence in counties, they had better say so 
at once, fairly and openly. He should, 
therefore, feel great difficulty in agreeing 
to the alteration, and would vote against 
it. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, that he felt 
the strongest possible objection to this 
clause, as proposed to be amended by the 
noble Lord. What would be the conse- 
quence—what would be the effect of this 
clause, in its present amended shape? He 
would particularly allude to the borough 
of Wenlock, which contained seventeen 
rural parishes, being, in fact, an extensive 
district, inhabited by many persons en- 
titled to vote for the county, and what 
would be the consequence here? Why, 
that a man who possessed 400/. or 500/. 
a-year in land in this rural borough, in 
addition to the 10/. house which gave him 
a vote for the borough in question, would 
be deprived of the vote for the county to 
which his landed property would justly en- 
title him. - Why was that done? Was it 
just or fair to deprive an individual thus 
circumstanced of his vote for the county 
which he and his family might have held 
for generations? It should be understood, 
that all property above a 102. house, would 
be a mere surplusage. The proposed al- 
teration, therefore, in such instances, gave 
a right to vote for a trifling qualification 
in a borough, and at the same time de- 
prived the freeholder of his more import- 
ant vote for the county: could the two 
votes be put in comparison? One was for 
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the unimportant borough of Wenlock, the 
other for the county of Salop. It would 
be the same in other places. The measure 
introduced a number of changes, which, 
as in this instance, were totally uncalled 
for, and which would appear to have been 
introduced through the mere loveof change. 
Why, he would ask, was the surplusage of 
property which a man might possess over 
and above the 10/. house which gave him 
a vote in a borough, included in the value 
which qualified him for the possession of 
such vote? It was most unjust to take 
from the owners of lands in rural boroughs 
that influence which they should possess 
in the counties, when it was not at all ne- 
cessary to add the surplus value of their 
property to the value of the 10/. house 
which they possessed in the borough, in 
order to entitle them to the burgage vote. 
Why not make some limit to the amount 
of landed property which should be in- 
cluded with the house in a borough, as 
giving the owner of them a right to a vote 
there, and throw the remainder of the land 
which an individual might possess into the 
county, so as to give him his right to vote 
there also? Why not say, that the pos- 
session of a house rated at 10J. with five 
acres of land, should give the vote in the 
borough, and permit the remainder of 
the land which an individual so circum- 
stanced might hold, to give him a vote for 
the county, in which it was situated pro- 
vided that it amounted to the requisite 
value? A man with 1,000/. a-year or 
more in landed property, had no more in- 
fluence than the occupier of a 10/. house, 
and had no greater right or privilege than 
the renter of one of hisown cottages. He 
thought, therefore, that what he proposed, 
would be only dealing fairly with the 
owners of land in rural boroughs, and he 
would as an amendment upon this amend- 
ment, propose, that after the word “land” 
in the amendment of the noble Lord, the 
words ‘not exceeding five acres” should 
be inserted. 

Lord Althorp said, that the proposition 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman was quite inadmissible. The 
hardship as to a man possessing 500 acres 
of land over and above the 10/. house 
which gave him a right to a vote in a 
borough might as well be applied to houses 
as to land; and it might be asked, why a 
man holding a house worth 500/. or 
1,0002. should only have a vote for it asa 
10/, house, and should not have any more 
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votes for it on account of its surplus value 
beyond the amount of 10/, The right 
hon. Gentleman might say, that it was 
hard to deprive the freeholders in Wen- 
lock of their right to vote at the election 
for the county of Salop, but was it not 
quite as hard to deprive the freeholders of 
Manchester of their votes for the county 
of Lancaster? If such freeholders would 
be deprived, by the operation of this Bill, 
of these votes, other votes were given to 
them to which they had not hitherto pos- 
sessed aright. It certainly was the opi- 
nion of his Majesty’s Ministers, that free- 
holders in borough towns should not be 
allowed to come in and overpower the 
constituency of the counties in which such 
boroughs were situated. It was with that 
view principally, that this clause had been 
framed. It should be recollected, how- 
ever, that there would be many towns still 
which would not be borough towns, and 
that the owners of property, and the re- 
sidents in those towns, would have the 
right to vote, as they ought to have, for 
the counties, as well as the tenants-at-will 
and the farmers who would possess that 
right under the amendment of the noble 
Marquis opposite, which had been carried 
ona former evening. By that proposition, 
which the noble Marquis carried on a 
former evening, the landed interest gained 
considerably more than they would lose by 
allowing the frecholders in those towns 
which were not borough towns, the right 
of voting forthe county. If, however, the 
amendment now proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite should be car- 
ried, and all the voters in all the great 
towns to which the right of Representation 
was extended should be let in on the coun- 
ties, that would quite alter the balance 
the other way, and the landed interest 
would lose considerably too much. 

The Chairman stated, that the question 
now was, that the words “ not exceeding 
five acres” be inserted after the word 
“land,” in the original amendment. 

Mr. C, W. Wynn did uot object to the 
principleof the Amendment, but was rather 
inclined to think, that it was inexpedient 
to deprive the owners of large agricultural 
property of votes for the county, because 
their property happened to be situated 
within the limits of a borough. In the 
cases of non-resident landed proprietors 
in such boroughs, he wished to know what 
would be their right of voting under the 
Bill? They could not vote in the borough 
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because they were not householders there, 
and their freeholds being situated within 
the limits of a borough would prevent 
them from obtaining the county franchise. 

Lord Althorp referred his right hon. 
friend to the clause which had already 
been read by the Chairman, and by which 
he would perceive, that a person with pro- 
perty in the situation described, would not 
be affected by its operation. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, copyholders in 
boroughs ought to be entitled to vote as 
well as freeholders; they were, to all intents 
and purposes, in the same situation, and 
were equally as well entitled to the same 
privilege as persons of their description 
who were to have votes for counties. The 
clause would create much confusion in 
county elections, as so many rights were 
undetermined. In Leominster, for instance, 
several hundred freeholders would be taken 
from the county constituency, and some 
of them were considerable freeholders. 
The great objection to the clause was, that 
it admitted small frecholders and excluded 
large copyholders. He could not conceive, 
that his noble friend had answered the 
objection he had made as to the non- 
resident freeholders, to whose disfranchise- 
ment he strongly objected. Let him, 
however, be understood, he had no objec- 
tion to the principle of giving Representa- 
tives to large towns, but he thought the 
clause was not correctly worded, and 
would be liable to various interpretations. 

Sir George Clerk was of opinion, that 
the original clause, as it stood in the Bill, 
was far preferable to the amendment 
which had been proposed by the noble 
Lord. Why had they not adopted the 
principle which the Scotch Reform Bill 
adopted on this point? It was much more 
simple and equitable than the one upon 
which this clause was framed. By the 
Scotch Billit was enacted, that the owners 
of any property whatever in a borough 
from which they derived a right to vote 
for that borough, should not derive a right 
from the same property to a vote for the 
county. It was stated in the Bill, that 
copyholders ought to enjoy the elective 
franchise, but yet they were not allowed 
it in cities. On one hand a vote was 
given to a person just above the condition 
of a pauper, and on the other, large land- 
Owners were prevented from voting. It 
was said to be immaterial where the 
elector voted, so that he had the privilege, 
therefore persons were taken from the 
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county constituency, and placed in 
boroughs, and the same was, in many 
instances, reversed, to the destruction of all 
old habits, interests, and connexions. 
The operation of the clause would be 
more extensive and objectionable than the 
framers of it imagined, and he should 
therefore support the Amendment. 

Lord Milton said, that he entered fully 
and altogether into the objections which 
the hon. member for Oxford had started 
to this clause. It was a clause which 
appeared to him to proceed upon the 
falsest political view possible-—namely, 
upon the separation instead of the political 
union and identification of the various 
classes of the community. It was founded 
on the principle of dividing the country 
into two divisions, opposed to each other, 
instead of considering it as one general 
community; and it proceeded upon the 
assumption, than which none could be 
more false, that the nation at large was 
composed of discordant, instead of being 
constituted of concordant, interests. How 
would it operate in Wiltshire for instance ? 
That county would, in all probability, be 
divided in such a manner, that in the 
northern district there would be six 
boroughs, exclusive of Cricklade; all of 
which, with the exception of Devizes, 
would require a considerable portion of 
adjacent country to be added to them. 
There would, therefore, be seven districts 
cut off from this half of the county, and 
this would, of course, abstract a large part 
of the county constituency, who, as they 
would be taken from the vicinity of towns, 
might be considered as about the most 
respectable and intelligent of the whole 
body. In the pursuit of a great national 
object, the rights of some private indivi- 
duals must be affected, but as little dis- 
regard of these as possible should be 
exhibited. If they looked at the case of 
Chippenham, which was to lose one of its 
Members, they would find, that the owner 
of a house there had hitherto held the right 
of voting for the Members of the borough 
and for the county; he had, in fact, four 
votes ; but how would this clause operate 
upon him? He would be deprived of his 
two county votes and one of his borough 
votes. This was unjust, unnecessary, and 
undeserved. His objections to the clause 
were not to be overcome. Persons removed 
from the county to the town, and returned 
again at their convenience, shewing, in 
fact, that the interest of town and county 
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was the same. It was absurd to attempt 
to separate their interests, and he believed 
there was no fear that the town population 
could overpower the county constituency. 
He was sure that was not the case in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, notwithstanding 
his hon. friend had asserted the contrary. 
He wished the various classes of persons 
to meet, and it would contribute very 
much to the advantage of both town and 
country, that they should have the means 
of acting, and be mixed up together at 
common county meetings. He was satis- 
fied, on the principle that a Member of a 
great county, had more general, although 
less private influence, that most persons 
would prefer having votes for two county 
Members, toa vote for one borough Member. 
That, however, was only a minor objection 
to the clause, the main one being the 
separation of interests which it contem- 
plated, and was calculated to cause. 
People, in general, were prone to consider 
themselves, and imagine, that different 
classes had different interests, but the 
House ought to set itself in opposition to 
such opinions, instead of encouraging 
them. ‘On these grounds,” continued 
the noble Lord, “I feel the strongest 
possible objection to this clause. Wise as 
this measure that has been brought forward 
by his Majesty’s Ministers is, in its prin- 
ciple, it does appear to me that it should 
have been in its details bottomed more 
upon ancient foundations. I admire the 
principle and the general character of this 
measure of Reform. I admire its boldness, 
too; but I must say, at the same time, 
that many of the principles of the details 
of it have not been based, as they ought 
to have been, upon the ancient institutions 
of the country. It should have been so 
founded, instead of trying to make a 
balance between the trading and com- 
mercial interests on the one side, and the 
landed interest on the other—instead of 
trying an experiment, the success of which 
is obviously impossible, for no ingenuity 
will be sufficient to render that balance 
SO nice as not to excite dissatisfaction on 
the one side or the other. The noble 
Marquis who brought forward the amend- 
ment which was carried the other evening, 
said, he did so because the landed interest 
had not been sufficiently attended to in 
this Bill. Ys it not possible that other 
interests, as well as the landed interest, 
may feel dissatisfied? I wish that every 
freeholder of the ancient county court 
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should continue to possess his right to 
vote for the county, and upon this ground 
that the ancient principle of the county 
Representation was, that real property 
should be the basis of it, and that personal 
property should be represented elsewhere. 
I do not think, that it is a very wise thing to 
teach the people that the institutions of 
the country are but asof yesterday. Ido 
not think it is proper to tell the freeholder, 
to whom the right of voting has been 
handed down during the course of six 
centuries—I do not think it is just or 
proper to tell him, that he can be deprived 
of that right by an Act of Parliament. 
We are come, Sir, to that part of the Bill 
at which I must take my stand. I voted 
for the disfranchisementof all the boroughs. 
I voted for that disfranchisement con amore. 
But, Sir, I will not vote for the partial 
disfranchisement of any freeholder in Eng- 
land. I will not vote for the partial dis- 
franchisement of any freeholder, whether 
that freeholder be in Leeds, in Chippen- 
ham, or in Truro; whether he reside in 
Yorkshire, in Cornwall, or in Wiltshire. 
I stand up for the rights of all those free- 
holders who are all interested in the pre- 
servation of those rights which they have, 
through a series of centuries, derived from 
the lesser barons, who, with those of a 
higher grade, in a former period, vindicated 
the liberties of this country, and their 
descendants possess an equal claim to 
those rights and privileges for which our 
forefathers incommon contended. I shall 
therefore not vote for the disfranchisement 
of any bond fide freeholder in England. 
In conclusion, { beg to say, that I object 
to the clause now under consideration, 
because I look upon it as a clause of in- 
justice. I oppose it because I look upon 
it as a clause destitute of political wisdom 
—as a clause which goes to separate, 
instead of to unite, the different classes of 
the community—which teaches the people 
of this country to believe, that their interests 
are discordant, instead of being concordant 
—which teaches the commercial and 
trading interests to look with jealousy on 
the landed interests, and teaches the 
landed interest, on the other hand, to 
regard with suspicion the growing wealth 
and prosperity of the trade and manufac- 
tures of the country.” 

The Chairman said, that the question 
now before the Committee was simply the 
amendment of the hon. member for Rad- 
norshire, that the words “not exceeding 
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five acres” should be inserted after the 
word * land.” 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, that no rea- 
sons had been stated to induce him to alter 
his opinion as to the necessity of introducing 
those words into the amended clause of the 
noble Lord. A mansion worth 100,000Z., 
or an estate of 10,000/. a year, would only 
give a vote for a borough if it happened 
to be within the boundaries of such a 
borough, to the exclusion of all thetenantry, 
as well as the landlord, from votes for the 
county. ‘These rural constituencies were 
called in to form an independent borough 
constituency, and received a great injury 
by being thus deprived of their county 
votes. When Cricklade, Aylesbury, and 
Bassetlaw, were thus purified, the electors 
created for that purpose from the sur- 
rounding districts were not deprived of 
their freehold rights for the county. Had 
that been proposed, the possessors of the 
land would not have.accepted the offer on 
such terms, Nocountry gentleman would 
consent to exthange his county franchise 
for that of the adjoining town, which he 
knew had always been in the market, and 
sold to the best bidder. He did not, 
however, see a sufficient number of his 
friends about him to warrant him in 
dividing the House on this question. He 
hoped, however, that the Committee would 
feel, that he had done his duty by bringing 
it under notice. 

Amendment withdrawn. Question again 
put on the clause. 

Mr. Pemberton apologised to the Com- 
mittee for presenting himself to their 
notice, which, however, he had been in- 
duced to do in the absence of hon. 
Members better qualified for, and usually 
taking a prominent part in, these discus- 
sions. As he understood the clause, it 
left the right of the freeholder thus :—If 
a man lived in a borough town, in his own 
freehold house, he was divested of his right 
of voting for the county by virtue of that 
freehold; but if he happened to live in an 
adjoining house, and not in his own free- 
hold, then he had the right of voting, as 
the holder of the house he lived in, for the 
borough, and also in right of his freehold 
for the county. Was there ever so mon- 
strous a proposition submitted to a body 
of reasoning men, as that the mere fact of 
a man living upon his own freehold should 
divest him of the rights which that free- 
hold, if let to another, would bestow upon 
him?—Another anomaly in the clause 
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was, that while it gave the freeholder the 
right of voting for the county, if he did not 
reside upon his freehold, the same right 
was not to be enjoyed by the leaseholder 
and the copyholder. The noble Lord had 
told them, that the distinction was made 
because the right of the leaseholder and 
the copyholder was a right newly created 
by this Bill, whereas that of the freeholder 
was an ancient right, which ought to be 
held sacred. He confessed, he had heard 
that sentiment from the noble Lord with 
much pleasure, but with no less surprise. 
What! were they all at once become so 
tender of ancient and vested rights, in the 
very midst of a measure the very object 
of which was to destroy all the most 
ancient, and, as far as law and usage 
could make them so, the most sacred and 
inviolable rights in the country? Had 
they not been trampling upon corporate 
tights from one end of the kingdom to the 
other? Had they not disfranchised thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, who held 
their rights by the most sacred ties, as 
well of property as of a personal descrip- 
tion?—Was not this measure founded 
upon the destruction and built upon the 
ruins of ancient and vested rights? He 
thought, then, that the noble Lord was 
something fastidious, if he would give him 
leave to say so, to boggle now at the 
shadow after he had destroyed the sub- 
stance. It was like a man being startled 
at the ghost of the body which he had 
killed—like crossing the sea, and being 
stopped by a gutter.—The effect of the 
alteration proposed in this clause would 
be, to destroy that balance of the interests 
in the State upon which the Bill professed 
to be founded, and upon which it was 
accepted by the country. The proposed 
change would be a breach of the compact 
so made with the country, and would be 
so regarded. It was not with reference to 
the effect on the success of the motion of 
the Marquis of Chandos that the present 
Amendment had been introduced. He 
was not disposed to deny, that the feeling 
of the country was in favour of the Bill, 
but he contended, that the satisfaction, if 
well founded, could not continue when 
the leading principles of the Bill were 
entirely altered. How long would it be 
possible for the people to regard the Bill 
with confidence and satisfaction, when they 
found that the balance originally proposed 
was destroyed—when indeed the whole 
weight was taken out of one scale and 
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thrown into the other? He therefore 
opposed the amendment of the noble 
Lord. He opposed it because it would 
destroy the proportions of the original 
Bill. The Committee was told, that the 
great, if not the only, reason for passing 
the Bill was, that the people might be 
satisfied. That might be a good reason 
for adopting the measure; it might be a 
good reason for destroying the English 
Constitution; but ifthat Constitution was 
to be sacrificed to such a motive, at least 
let not the people be deceived, and let the 
Committee have the price of their consent. 
Let not the principles of the Bill be 
wholly departed from by Ministers. 

Lord Althorp had much difficulty in 
replying to the various objections that had 
been made to the present clause, as 
amended. First, there was his noble friend 
(Lord Milton), whose object was, that all 
persons who had freeholds, or the right of 
voting in towns, should have the right of 
voting for the county. Then, there was 
the member for Oxford, who wished that 
persons occupying their own freeholds 
should be excluded from voting ; but that, 
when those freeholds were occupied by 
other persons, they should be admitted to 
vote. Then there was the hon. member 
for Bridport, who said, that he could have 
approved of the clause, as altered by 
Ministers, but that he must object to it, 
after the proposition of the noble Lord 
(Chandos). Next came the hon.and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, who 
wished to exclude every body in a borough ; 
and then the hon. member for the county 
of Radnor (Mr. F. Lewis), who wished to 
have a limit of five acres. Now, he con- 
fessed he found some difficulty in the 
attempt to answer those several objections ; 
for, when replying to one, he was in dan- 
ger of saying something that might seem 
to support some of the others. With 
regard to the observations of his noble 
friend, they did appear to him to amount 
to arguments against the Bill. He could 
not understand the separation of interests 
which had been spoken of. There ought, 
in this country, to be no Separation of 
interests, and he was sure that, in the 
view which his noble friend took of the 
question, he would not find many support- 
ers in that House. If all interests were the 
same, why should there be separate rights 
of voting for towns and counties? He 
wished that the noble Lord, who talked 
of simplification, had heard the hon. mem- 
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ber for Thetford on the other side. Neither 
did he anticipate, that the argument of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
founded upon an assumption that the 
Bill went to destroy vested rights, would 
have much weight; for he conceived it to 
be not possible for any man, or body of 
men, to frame a measure, effecting such 
important changes as the Reform Bill did, 
without affecting vested rights much more 
extensively. It had been, on the other 
side, contended, that.all rights existing in 
counties should be extended to boroughs. 
That, he thought, would be scarcely con- 
sistent with the simplicity which ought to 
be preserved in all matters relating to 
boroughs. One of the most prominent 
causes of complaint against the borough 
system was, the great expense which the 
conveyance of non-resident voters entailed. 
Even in counties, were it practicable, it 
would be a great advantage, were the 
privileges of non-residents abolished. Upon 
the whole, he thought, in the course of 
the present discussion,there had been more 
arguments founded upon extreme cases 
than ought to enter into the consideration 
of an assembly legislating upon such a 
question. 

Sir Robert Peel could not help thinking, 
that, even on the noble Lord’s own show- 
ing, it was advisable to confine the right 
of voting to towns in which the freeholds 
were situated. The noble Lord said, that 
there were two objections to it : first, that 
it would destroy the simplicity of voting, 
and next, that it would let in non-resident 
voters. In his opinion, it would greatly 
tend to simplicity, and he asserted that 
the argument as to non-residents did not 
fairly apply. In all cases of residence, 
the freehold gave the right of voting for 
the electoral district, and not for the 
county. How much more easy would it 
be to practise frauds under the system now 
introduced, than by confining to one per- 
son the right of scrutiny? With respect 
to the necessity of enforcing the principle 
of residence in towns, it was admitted, that 
the same objections which applied to non- 
residents voting in towns, applied in some 
degree to non-residents voting for counties, 
If it was not right, and if it was expensive, 
in towns, to bring non-resident freeholders 
to the poll, it was equally so to bring 
them to the poll in counties. The ad- 
vantage, therefore, derived in this view, 
from obliging the frecholders in towns to 


| yote for the county was not all clear gain. 
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Again, the same objections which applied 
to non-resident freeholders, applied still 
more strongly to non-resident freemen. 
A non-resident freeman had often no 
connection whatever with the place for 
which he was entitled to vote. The right 
was usually acquired by birth, marriage, 
or servitude; and there was no necessity 
for his having any property within the 
town. It was also to be considered, that 
the non-resident freeman was often a per- 
son in a very low class of life, and, there- 
fore, open to bribery, and very often not 
able to bring himself to the poll. In any 
one town, however, that could be named, 
there were very few small frecholders—he 
meant freeholders under 10/.—who were 
able to go to any expense in bringing 
themselves to the poll. The question, 
however, was, whether the small free- 
holder, {within the limits of a town, had not 
a greater connection with the town Mem- 
ber, than with the Member for the county. 
The freehold generally partook closely of 
the nature of the town. Whatever pro- 
moted the interest of the town, usually 
promoted the interest of the town free- 
holder, and he had more ready means of 
access to, and communication with, the 
town Member than with the county Mem- 
ber, who resided, perhaps, at a distance of 
forty miles. Believing, therefore, that 
the simplicity of voting would be assisted 
by making the alteration, and that the 
evils of non-resident voters would not be 
increased by it, it had his support, and he 
hoped it would be adopted. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson had heard, with 
a good deal of astonishment, the speech 
of the noble Lord (Lord Milton), the mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire, in which he 


declared, that he would object to dis- 


franchising any freeholder in England, 
not considering that when he voted for 
schedule A, he voted for the disfranchise- 
ment of many freeholders. He considered, 
that the right of voting was vested in every 
man who possessed it, for the public good, 
and therefore, he felt no scruple in dealing 
with the rights of freeholders, when the 
public good required it. Upon this prin- 
ciple, he had gone the whole length which 
the Bill required by its disfranchising 
clauses. There was another thing in 
which he could not concur with the noble 
Lord (Lord Milton). The noble Lord 
seemed to think, that there ought to be 
no distinction between borough and county 
Representation. That, however, was not 
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the ancient principle of the Constitution. 
The distinction was obviously drawn. This 
Bill, too, he contended, had been pur- 
posely framed, and properly framed, with 
aview to separate and render more distinct, 
the county and the town Representation. 
This was the principle of the Bill as it 
originally stood, and he (Mr. Ferguson) 
could not agree with the clause as it 
now stood, so far as it differed from the 
clause as originally framed. With this 
view, he took the liberty of strongly urging 
upon his Majesty’s Ministers the expe- 
diency of their adhering to this clause as 
it stood originally. Though he seldom 
concurred with the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel), he admitted the force of 
his argument in the support of the pro- 
position that freeholders in towns ought 
to be admitted to vote for those towns, 
rather than for the county. It was most 
important that the county Representation 
should be preserved free and independent, 
although he admitted, it was hard to know 
how this could be done, especially after 
the decision of the House on the noble 
Marquis, the member for Buckingham- 
shire’s, amendment. For his own part, he 
had voted with Ministers on the proposition 
for dividing counties, but as tenants-at- 
will were to be admitted to the franchise, 
if another opportunity arose, he should 
retract that vote, and support the proposi- 
tion for preserving the counties undivided. 
His opinion as to the present clause was, 
that it was much better as it stood originally. 
Mr. Warre thought, that the scheme of 
the right hon. member for Tamworth, to 
allow 40s. freeholders to vote for the bo- 
roughs in which they resided, would not 
work well when reduced to practice, parti- 
cularly in the new boroughs. It would tend 
to create a mass of constituency which 
would overload the borough Representa- 
tion. It would also produce discontent ; 
for the man who lived in a house worth 
51. or 61. a-year, and had no vote in a bo- 
rough, would feel something like jealousy, 
when he saw his neighbour voting out of 
a garden worth 40s. It was better, he 
thought, to confine the 40s. franchise to 
counties. The 40s. freeholders were of 
a class easily bribed. He did not mean to 
speak it invidiously ; he thought it was so, 
and that there was not so much facility 
for bribery in county elections as in towns ; 
and, as to non-residents it is evident that 
it would be impossible to enforce residence 
asa qualification for voting in counties. 
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Mr. Wason was anxious that the clause 
should be so framed as that freeholders 
should have the option to vote for the 
borough or the county, as they thought fit. 

Mr. Warburton thought, the noble Mar- 
quis’s (Chandos) amendment had com- 
pletely overturned the balance between 
town and county Representation, and had 
given the land-owners a preponderating 
influence. With a view to correct this, 
he should now propose an amendment, to 
give freeholders and copyholders in bo- 
roughs the double right to vote for the 
county and for the borough. He did not 
wish to include leaseholders in towns in 
this amendment, but merely freeholders 
and copyholders. The noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had, in 
fact, admitted, that the balance was de- 
stroyed by the carrying of the noble 
Marquis’s amendment ; but then the noble 
Lord conceived, that he had restored the 
balance, by extending the right of voting 
to tenants-at-will occupying 50/. houses. 
The number of tenants-at-will occupying 
501. houses, however, was not to be com- 
pared with the number of tenants-at-will 
occupying farms, and therefore the argu- 
ment as to restoring the balance went for 
nothing. Ifthe noble Lord had known, 
in the first instance, that tenants-at-will 
were to be admitted to vote in counties, 
the clause, in his opinion, would never 
have been proposed, to exclude freeholders 
in towns from voting for the towns, as well 
as for the county. The hon. Member 
concluded, by moving an Amendment as 
follows, viz.—to leave out all the words 
after the word “as,” in the fourth line, 
down to the word “as,” in the fourteenth 
line; and to add the words “ that nothing 
herein contained shall prevent any free- 
holder voting in a county at large, from 
voting also in the borough or city in which 
his freehold is situated.” 

Colonel Sibthorp wished to put one or 
two questions to the noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer). Before he 
proceeded to do so, however, he wished to 
express the satisfaction which he, no 
doubt in common with others at his side 
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of the House, felt, at receiving into their 

ranks such a recruit as the noble Lord 

(Lord Milton), the other member for Nor- | 
thamptonshire. The noble Lord appeared | 
to have been converted to a great extent | 
on this question, and his abilities and ex- | 
ertions would be a great acquisition to its | 
Opponents. When he looked at the clause | 
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then before the Committee, and atthe noble 
Marquis’s amendment, which he believed 
the House and the country went along 
with him in considering, not the noble 
Marquis’s, but his amendment—[a laugh] 
Hon. Members may laugh, said the hon. and 
gallant Member, but it is my amendment. 

Hos ego versiculos scripsi, tulit alter honores— 

An Hon. Member suggested, that the 
word in Virgil was not scripst, but feci. 

Colonel Stbthorp ; “ Well, scrips or fect, 
I don’t know which, though I wrote it 
down. But scripsi or fect, I did both, 
and I take credit for both; and to the 
noble Marquis (pointing to the Marquis of 
Chandos) I apply the words ‘ tulzt alter ho- 
nores.” With respect to tenants-at-will, he 
would select an instance from Lincoln 
which city was a county corporate. He 
knew a farmer in that place, a worthy and 
excellent man. This farmer held, as te- 
nant-at-will, a house of above 10/. value, 
under the Corporation in the city, and 
also as tenant-at-will under the same Cor- 
poration in the county, but not in that di- 
vision (Lindsay) in which the city of Lin- 
coln was to be included. What he wished 
to know was, whether this individual, who 
was his constituent, would be entitled to 
a double vote, or whether he would be 
excluded from voting for the city of Lin- 
coln? He also wished to ask, if free- 
holders in towns were to vote for counties, 
why copyholders and leaseholders in towns 
should not be admitted to exercise the 
same privilege ? 

Lord Althorp said, his attention had 
been called away for a moment, and he 
had only heard one of the hon. Member’s 
questions—that respecting a person oc- 
cupying a house above 10/. in a corporate 
county, and lands, as tenant-at-will, in 
the county at large. The only reply he 
could give to this question was, that he 
saw no reason why persons residing in 
counties of cities should be placed in a 
situation different from those who resided 
in boroughs. Under this Bill they would 
be precisely in the same situation. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, it appeared by 
the answer given by the noble Lord, that 
freeholders in counties corporate were 
to vote for the counties, but the cities so 
situated as counties of cities, were to be 
part and parcel of the counties in the exer- 
cise of voting: as to freeholders, they 
were not to participate in the same enjoy- 
ment as others in counties, such as copy- 
holders, and leaseholders, or-tenants-at 
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will at 50/. rent; this he pronounced un- 
just and partial Why annex them to 
counties, unless you gave them the same 
full right of voting in all the branches; or 
rather, why deprive them of the full exer- 
cise of the right of voting ? 

Lord Althorp could see nothing in- 
consistent between the two propositions, 
as the constituencies of counties corpo- 
rate were assimilated in every respect to 
those of boroughs. 

Colonel Stbthorp thought he only spoke 
the sense of his constituents, when he 
said, that counties of cities were most un- 
justly dealt with in it. As to the Dill 
itself, he believed now, as he had always 
done, that it must go—to the Devil. 

Mr. Praed said, that, as the noble Lord 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) felt 
himself impeded and embarrassed, by not 
knowing which of the arguments urged by 
his opponents he should first reply to, 
those who opposed this Bill found the 
same difficulty in knowing which of the 
objectionable parts they should first attack. 
He agreed with those who thought it best 
to exclude altogether the freeholders in 
towns from any share in the county Re- 
presentation, and he would exclude from 
towns those who voted for counties. That 
this was the principle upon which the Bill 
was framed he was satisfied, from the 
language of the noble Lord who introduced 
it. lis (Lord John Russell’s) words were 
—* At the same time that the towns shall 
have of themselves a proper share in the 
Representation, having their own proper 
Representatives chosen by themselves, I 
do not intend that they shall interfere with 
the Representation of the countics.”* If 
that was a fair exposition of the principle 
of the Bill, and they were now endeavour- 
ing to carry it into effect, the only ques- 
tion was, whether freeholders in boroughs 
voting for the county, should be said to 
interfere or not with the Representation 
of the county? and it was impossible, as 
he conceived, to answer that question any 
other way but in the affirmative. Whe- 
ther or not the noble Lord who introduced 
it had given a fair exposition of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, he (Mr. Praed) would 
not take upon him to say; but the prin- | 
ciple, he contended, was a good one, and | 
whether the Bill was framed upon it or | 
not, he should support any proposal tend- 
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ing to carry that principle into effect. He 
concurred with the noble Lord, the mem- 
ber for Northamptonshire (Lord Milton), 
that it was bad and unwise to say, that the 


_interest of the town was in hostility with 


that of the county; but he contended that 
it was neither unwise nor incorrect to say, 
that the interests of the towns might be dis- 
tinct from that of the county. This was 
the principle adopted from the earliest 
ages of our Representative history, and it 
was recognized in the present Bill. For 
instance, in the case of Yorkshire. Ifthe 
interest of Leeds could not possibly be 
distinct from that of Yorkshire, why was 
it thought expedient, that the people of 
Leeds should send Representatives for 
themselves? Ifthe present Lord Chan- 
cellor was in that House, and his noble 
friend (Lord Milton) had ventured to urge 
such a position as he had now done—that 
no distinetion should be made between 
the county and town Representation, how 
would his noble and learned friend have 
answered him? The Lord Chancellor, 
speaking on this subject in another place, 
on the 28th of March, said * he should not 
care if the leaseholders of the smallest term 
were let in; for while he let in the towns, 
it was his anxious wish, that the counties 
should be independent.”* The Lord Chan- 
cellor did not mean securing the inde- 
pendences of the counties from the great 
landowners, as some might suppose, but 
securing their independence against the 
influence of the population of the towns. 
In reference to his own canvass for York- 
shire, the noble and learned Lord said, 
‘‘ He begged to remind his noble friend, 
that he never thought of canvassing the 
squires, although he had taken great care 
to canvass the towns.” The noble Lord 
then proceeded to state some of the cir- 
cumstances connected with his canvass— 
“that the squires were at first violently 
opposed to him, though he had the honour 
of boasting many friends amongst them ,” 
and, after stating that they “helda meeting 
for the purpose of preventing him from be- 


| coming a candidate, which ended in their 


inviting him to offer himself ;” he went on 
to say—-‘* However, he had not placed any 
dependence on the squires, all his reliance 
was upon the towns, for they were sure 
to carry the election.” He then put it to 


| the dignified Assembly he was addressing, 
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“whether this was a state of county Re- 
presentation which ought to be satisfactory 
to the country?” The only mode in which 
the county Representation could be kept 
distinct and independent was, he con- 
tended, by excluding altogether the free- 
holders in towns from any share in the 
county Representation. It was said, that 
if the 40s. freeholders were added to the 
number of town voters created by this Bill, 
it would render the constituency in large 
towns inconveniently numerous. They 
had not yet come to the clause, however, 
entitling persons to vote in towns. Notice 
of an amendment was already given, that 
the qualification in large towns should be 
the occupation of a house worth 201. in- 
stead of 10/. a-year; and when the clause 
relating to the qualification in towns came 
under discussion, then would be the time 
to consider whether the constituency in 
large towns should be diminished. The 
only question now was, whether the in- 
habitants of towns, being freeholders, 
should vote for the town or the county; 
and his opinion decidedly was, that the 
county Members ought not to be chosen 
by the constituency of the towns. 

Lord Althorp said, he had before given 
the reasons which applied to the case 
rematked upon by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman; he would not trouble the 
Committee by repeating them. 

Mr. Warburton’s amendment, which he 
declined to press, was negatived without 
a division. 

The original clause, as amended by 
Lord Althorp, was then read, and the 
question put upon each sentence. On 
coming to the words “ or any other person,” 

Mr. Hughes Hughes moved, for the 
purpose of assimilating leaseholders and 
copyholders in towns and boroughs to 
freeholders, that the words “ any other 
persons ” be omitted. 

The Committee divided on the ques- 
tion, that the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the question. Ayes 187; 
Noes | *—Majority 186. 

On the question being put, that the 
words “ might acquire a right to vote in 
the election,” 

Lord Althorp moved, that the words 
“shall be entitled to vote,” be inserted 
in lieu of the words “might acquire a 
right.”—Aereed to. 





* The only Member who voted for Mr. 
Hughes Hughes’ amendment was Mr, War- 
burton. 
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The original clause, as amended, was 
then agreed to. 

The Chairman read the 19th clause, as 
follows :-——‘“* And be it enacted, that in 
order to entitle any person to vote in any 
election of a Knight of the Shire, or other 
Member, to serve in any future Parliament, 
in respect of any messuages, lands, or 
tenements, whether freehold or otherwise, 
it shall not be necessary that the same be 
assessed to the Land-tax, any Statute to 
the contrary notwithstanding.”— Agreed 
to. 

The Chairman said, the 20th clause, 
that which related to the registration of 
voters for county Members, and the period 
during which persons must hold property 
before being entitled to vote, unless com- 
ing by descent, was next to be considered. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, as this 
clause formed the preamble of the Regis- 
tration clause of the Bill, and was im- 
portant on that account, and likely to 
create much difference of opinion, he 
wished it should be postponed. 

Lord Althorp hoped the noble Lord 
would withdraw his objection, and allow 
the clause to be proceeded with. If there 
was any part of it to which he objected, 
he should have ample opportunity of dis- 
cussing it, when the Registration clauses 
were before them. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn suggested that the 
clause should be postponed. Some part 
of it could not be discussed until they 
came to the Registration clauses. 

Lord Althorp could not well under- 
stand how they were to come to the con- 
sideration of the right of voting in counties, 
before the general machinery of the right 
of voting was discussed ; but as it ap- 
peared to be the desire of the Committee 
to postpone it, he would not object further 
than to suggest, that the clause should be 
read. 

Mr. Bonham Carter wished to see the 
clause disposed of, so that no advantage 
might be taken of the omission of the 
words relative to Registration. 

Lord Granville Somerset had no ob- 
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jection to the clause passing, pro formd, 


as it stood, provided that was not made 
a plea for hereafter refusing to allow him 
to oppose the whole principle of Registra- 
tion. But, besides this, there was the 
proviso, which required explanation, for 
an exception was there made in favour of 


certain parties, but still under a limitation 








which might exclude them from voting. 
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Lord Althorp said, the reason for the 
exception was, to enable parties who 
might be promoted to benefices, and to 
whom property might come by descent, 
marriage, or otherwise, to acquire thereby 
a right of voting. 

Mr. O'Connell thought it would be 
better to leave out the proviso altogether. 
It would generate the same abuses as 
prevailed in Ireland, where they were 
compelled to get rid of them by the 
manufacture of fictitious votes. Parties 
could easily evade the necessary scrutiny 
as to their being properly entitled to vote. 

Lord Althorp said, the proviso only gave 
all such parties a right to be registered ; it 
declared, that “such person shall be 
entitled in respect thereof, to have his 
name inserted as a voter in the election 
of a Knight or Knights of the Shire in 
the lists then next to be made.” 

Clause 20th was agreed to, after the 
following amendment, proposed by Lord 
Althorp, had been inserted. For the words 
‘unless he shall be seized thereof,” to 
substitute the words “and also in the 
actual possession or receipt of the rents 
and profits for his own use.” 

House resumed. 


Dustin Exvectioy.] On the question 
that the Committee sit again on Tuesday 
next, 

Lord Stormont rose and said, before the 
House adjourned, he had something to 
state relative to the Dublin election, and 
a question to put upon that subject to the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. From accounts which he had that 
day received, he had been informed, that 
an improper interference on the part of 
Government had taken place in the elec- 
tion now going forward for the city of 
Dublin, and he wished to know from the 
noble Lord, whether such interference had 
the sanction of the Administration ? Prob- 
ably the noble Lord would reply in the 
negative, but the House would recollect, 
that on a previous occasion, the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Irish Secretary (Mr. 
Stanley), in reply to some observations 
charging the Government with an im- 
proper interference at the last election, 
had asserted, that no such interference 
had taken place, and when the report of 
the Dublin Election Committee was pre- 
sented, it showed that a most undue 
influence had been exercised. He would, 


therefore, call upon the noble Lord to 
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write that evening to the Irish Govern- 
ment, in order that no time might be lost, 
to put a stop to the undue influence which 
was now exercised at the Dublin election. 

Lord Althorp replied, that he knew 
nothing whatever of any interference on 
the part of any member of the Irish 
Government with the election, never 
having, until that moment, heard of such 
a charge; and, therefore, he begged to 
decline communicating with the Irish 
Government in the manner suggested by 
the noble Lord. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he had received 
communications from Dublin relating to 
the Dublin election. The noble Lord had 
misapprehended the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the Irish Secretary, in what that 
right hon. Gentleman had said relating to 
the last Irish elections. He (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) had a perfect recollection of what 
the right hon. Secretary had stated, for 
he particularly noticed it at the time; 
and it was to this effect—‘ That there 
never was an election in which the Go- 
vernment interfered less.” He was ready 
to bear his testimony to the accuracy of 
that statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. In every election within his recol- 
lection, every Government had much more 
distinctly and unequivocally interfered 
than in that alluded to. Probably the 
question was put by the noble Lord for 
another purpose, as there was a report 
in Dublin about a change in the Adminis- 
tration, and something had passed about 
the declining popularity of the Reform 
Bill. 

Lord Stormont was anxious to know 
whether the noble Lord would, upon the 
statement which he had made, and upon 
the accuracy of which he would pledge 
himself, that very evening write to Dublin 
to put a stop to such proceedings as those 
of which he had complained, inasmuch 
as no time should be lost. 

Mr. Lefroy said, from information which 
he had that day received, communicating 
facts as to interference in the election, 
which interference was so objectionable, 
that he considered it the duty of Govern- 
ment to put astop to it—he begged to 
state, that a Police Magistrate was sent 
for from the country, who had craved 
leave of absence on account of his bad 
state of health, to give his votes at the 
election. In addition to this, there had 
been interference of another kind. The 
Under Secretary for Ireland (Sir William 
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Gossett), had actually gone about with 
the candidates, canvassing for them. He 
did not know what was a gross and 
undue influence of Government at elec- 
tions if this were not. He had these 
facts from a source upon which he placed 
the utmost reliance; and he hoped, that 
his Majesty’s Government would do some- 
thing to put a stop to such proceedings 
as he had described. He hoped, at all 
events, that the House would hear a 
declaration from the noble Lord, that such 
proceedings had not his concurrence. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he could explain 
what was called interference with a Police 
Magistrate. The Committee of Mr. 
O’Loughlin and Mr. Latouche waited on 
Alderman Darley, who had voted for the 
Reform candidates, and proposed one of 
them on the last election, to ask him to 
propose one of the Reform candidates on 
the coming election; and this was what 
was called interference. He hoped Go- 
vernment would not say, that they would 
not interfere, as proposed by the noble 
Lord, for that would be to admit his 
charge, that they had been interfering. 
What the Secretary for Ireland had said 
on the occasion of the former election 
was, not as stated by the noble Lord, that 
there had been no interference, but that 
there had never been an election in Dub- 
lin in which there had been so little 
interference. What was really asked by 
the noble Lord was, that Ministers should 
interfere for the Corporation candidates. 
They had, no doubt, often heard of such 
interference, and even of considerable 
sums of money having been so expended. 

Lord Milton concurred in what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who had 
just addressed the House, said. It was a 
singular course to take, to call upon his 
Majesty’s Ministers to write to put a stop 
to certain proceedings alleged to have 
taken place, on the authority of letters, 
of which neither the contents, nor the 
names of the writers, were known to the 
House. 

Mr. Crampton looked upon the matter 
as a mere election trick, and the noble 
Lord who had commenced the discussion, 
as well as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had spoken to the same effect, had 
been made the tools or instruments of a 
party. He very much wished to know, 
from whom the statement made to the 
House had come. He did not believe 
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at the election; and he wished to know 
who the individual was, that had maligned 
the character of that gentleman. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that the statement 
which he had made he had received from 
a quarter incapable of wilful misrepre- 
sentation, and he repelled the insinuation 
that he had been made a tool of in the 
transaction. The two gentlemen, Mr. 
Latouche, and Mr. Sergeant O’Loughlin, 
might have interfered in the manner de- 
scribed by the hon. and learned member 
for Kerry, but, according to the inform- 
ation which he had derived from a friend, 
upon whose accuracy and responsibility 
he could rely, Mr. Alderman Darley had 
been written to by Sir William Gossett, 
requesting him to go to Dublin to give 
his vote. There was also another fact 
connected with Sir William Gossett’s in- 
terference, which he had already named, 
and about which he had himself no doubt 
—viz., that Sir William Gossett had gone 
about the city of Dublin canvassing. 

Mr. Crampton did not mean to cast 
any imputation upon the hon. and Jearned 
Member, but he would still persist in 
designating the affair as an election trick 
—probably emanating from the Corpora- 
tion of Dublin. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman had not stated his authority, 
nor had he named from whom the inform- 
ation was derived respecting the alleged 
communication to Mr. Alderman Darley. 
It was, however, a well-known fact, that 
Mr. Alderman Darley had supported, at 
the last election, the Reform candidates, 
and if he were now called upon by a 
Committee, or any other person, friendly 
to the candidates, who were also favour- 
able to the cause of Reform, to give his 
vote to them, he was only supporting his 
own character for consistency in that cause. 

Lord Stormont said, he would give the 
authority on which he made the state- 
ment. It was that of a noble Lord, one 
of the candidates for Dublin, late a 
Member of that House. No one who 
knew that noble Lord’s character would 
suppose, that he could be a party to an 
electioneering trick, or that he would 
allow himself to be a tool in the hands of 
others for such‘a purpose ; and for his own 
part he was equally incapable of allowing 
himself to be made a tool of. 

Mr. Crampton said, he must still per- 
sist in his opinion, that the affair was an 
election trick ; but he must do the noble 
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gestrie) the justice to say, that he did not 
believe him capable of originating it, nor 
of wishing to make others instrumental in 
it. What he maintained was, that the 
noble Lord had been made a tool of : 
however the noble Lord who brought 
forward the subject (Lord Stormont) might 
dislike that phrase, he must be allowed to 
repeat it without meaning any offence— 
and must even affirm, that the noble Lord 
himself had also been made a tool of in 
the transaction. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he had understood 
that Mr. Peter Fitzgibbon Henchey had 
written to some Members of that House, 
forwarding a statement relative to the 
Dublin election. For his part he was 
convinced, that the noble Lord, the can- 
didate for Dublin, had been imposed on, 
as it was impossible to believe him capable 
of desiring to mislead the House; and 
he was of the opinion of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman, the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, that at the bottom the affair 
was an election trick, 

The Attorney General said, it having 
been mentioned that Sir William Gossett 
had been actively canvassing —now that 
was a fact, supposing it to have taken 
place, which would be known to many 
individuals ; but it had been asserted, that 
Sir William Gossett had written a letter 
to Mr. Alderman Darley; if so, it was 
undoubtedly a private letter, and how 
came that to be known? He should like 
to know who could feel himself justified 
in making known the contents of a private 
letter, unless it were done by the consent 
of the parties ? 

Mr. Lefroy said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to think, that 
the interference of Sir William Gossett 
was the only instance he referred to; but 
Alderman Darley had been seen canvass- 
ing in Dublin. The House, however, would 
hear more of the subject, and in a more 
formal manner. 

Mr. Sheil observed, that the noble Lord 
(Lord Stormont) had given up his authority; 
but the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Lefroy) had not followed the noble Lord’s 
example. 

Dr. Lushington rose to order. This 
course was contrary to all the rules of 
proceeding which had been acted upon 
since he had had a seat in the House. 
The noble Lord (Stormont) had asked a 
question of a most extraordinary nature, 
aud the discussion which was now going 
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on would lead to the greatest inconve- 
niences. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle thought, that 
the question, which was a grave and im- 
portant one, had been treated with a de- 
gree of levity on the Ministerial side of the 
House which the subject would not war- 
rant. If the charge had come before the 
House in a confirmed statement, then 
doubtless it would be the duty of the 
House to take up the matter with a view to 
ulterior proceedings. Had the hon. Mem - 
bers who sat opposite been on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, and had such a 
charge been made against any party in the 
Government, they would have exercised 
more vigilance than at present ; and would 
not have treated the question as one of no 
moment. He had the honour of being 
acquainted with Sir William Gossett some 
few years ago, and he believed him to be 
a very honourable man. He hoped, that 
the statement made affecting him had been 
somewhat exaggerated by the parties com- 
municating with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had spoken to that state- 
ment. He thought it would be more be- 
coming in that House, instead of requiring 
the noble Lord to cause a letter to be sent 
to Dublin, at once to take up the matter, 
and send one of its own messengers—to 
stop the interference of Sir W. Gossett 
in the election. For if the matter were 
long delayed, the election would be ter- 
minated, aud the interference would be 
like locking the stable-door after the horse 
was stolen. 

Mr. Warburton expressed great sur- 
prise at the suggestion just made, and 
would put it to the hon. Baronet, whether 
he could seriously wish that House to pass 
a resolution such as must take place were 
his suggestion acted upon, without hav- 
ing any evidence before it, excepting the 
statement of an hon. Member, founded 
upon what was to the House an anony- 
mous communication ? 

Sir Thomas Fremantle: It was not ano- 
nymous. An hon. Member stated, that 
an individual had been seen canvassing. 

Mr. O’Connell: Yes, but the name is 
withheld, It is a private letter, and not 
to be made use of. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that if any 
hon. Member, on his responsibility, brought 
forward a complaint against an officer of 
Government, of improperly interfering 
with an election, it was a subject for the 
House to consider, if it was pressed. 
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Lord Granville Somerset said, they were 
placed in a peculiar situation with regard 
to the Dublin election. They had evi- 
dence that persons connected with Govern- 
ment had unwarrantably interfered, and 
they were bound to provide against the 
recurrence of the evil. If election tricks 
had been resorted to on one side, they had 
been equally resorted to on the other. 

Question, that the Reform Committee 
sit again on Tuesday, agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 22, 1831. 


Mrinures.} Bill. Plurality of Benefices, committed. 

Petitions presented. By the Marquis of LONDONDERRY, 
from the Inhabitants of Glenarvon, Antrim, in favour of 
continuing the Grant to the Kildare Street Society. By 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, from the Clergy of 
Ospringe and Feversham, to prohibit Beer-shops being 
opened on Sundays. 


Tue Coronation.| The Marquis of 
Londonderry said, he would take the 
present opportunity of correcting an error 
which had gone abroad respecting what 
passed on a former evening relating to the 
Corovation. He believed, that the noble 
Earl opposite had stated, that the peers 
were to do homage to their Sovereign in 
the same manner as at the Coronation of 
George 4th., and not of George 3rd. 

Earl Grey: I said George 3rd. 

The Marquis of Londonderry then 
wished to inquire, whether the noble Earl 
had taken into further consideration the 
suggestion which had been made by the 
noble Viscount on a previous evening, as 
to the procession of the peeresses. From 
all the information he could collect, he 
believed, that such a ceremony would very 
much tend to aid the tradespeople in this 
town. He believed, that if thenoble Earl, 
or the select vestry of the Privy Council, 
to use the words of a noble Viscount, 
continued in their determination of smug- 
gling in the Peeresses by Poets’ Corner, 
and herding them together, where they 
could not be seen, depriving them, thereby, 
of all motives to spend large sums of 
money on their trains and other decora- 
tions, the ceremony would be found to be 
extremely unpopular among the fair class 
of visitors. As he believed that the ar- 
rangement of the affair depended on his 
Majesty’s gracious pleasure, and not upon 
the will of the noble Earl opposite, or his 
select vestry, he wished to know whether 
the noble Earl had made any represent- 
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ations to his Majesty on the subject, in 
consequence of the suggestion of a noble 
Viscount, and whether it was intended to 
allow the procession to take place? He 
thought that a procession was more espe- 
cially requisite on the approaching occa- 
sion, because her Majesty was to be 
present, whereas the last Coronation was 
not attended by any Queen. 

Earl Grey repeated, what he had stated 
before, that the homage was to be paid 
according to the precedents of George 3rd. 
and George 4th. With respect to the ques- 
tion put by the noble Lord, relative to the 
procession of Peeresses, he begged leave 
to refer the noble Lord to the orders given 
to the Earl Marshal. 

Viscount Strangford said, that even at 
the risk of seeming importunate, he would 
beseech the noble Earl to take into con- 
sideration the question of the Peeresses’ 
procession. He would tell the noble Earl, 
that this was no trifling matter. The 
tradespeople of this metropolis were dis~ 
contented with the parsimony of the noble 
Earl. If this part of the ceremony were 
to cost the country one farthing in the 
way of additional taxation, he should be 
the last man in the House to propose any 
thing of the kind; but the truth was, that 
this procession, by taking the money out 
of the pockets of the rich, and putting it 
into the pockets of the poor, would enable 
the poor to pay the taxes, and thus benefit 
them and the revenue at the same time. 
The fact also was, that the manufacturing 
poor wanted bread. They had now an 
opportunity of earning some, and he knew 
that the noble Earl was too good a patriot 
to allow that opportunity to be lost. 
What, after all, would be the expense of 
a few hundred planks to make a platform ? 
He would drive a bargain with the noble 
Lords opposite, and in order to obtain the 
suffrage of one of their colleagues, he 
would propose that the platform should 
be made of Baltic timber, instead of 
British Canadian. He was perfectly dis- 
interested on this subject. He, unfortu- 
nately, had no lady for whom he felt 
sufficient interest to warrant him in thus 
troubling their Lordships. But many of 
their Lordships had ladies, and it was 
their bounden duty to gratify their ladies 
in all possible ways, as far as was con- 
sistent with the public service. Now if 
he should have the honour of being con- 
sulted by any of those noble ladies, he 
protested that he should advise them not 
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to give their noble Lords any peace, by 
day or by night, until they had carried 
their point, and were allowed to display 
their trains at the Coronation, as voluimi- 
nously and gorgeously as ever their grand- 
mothers or great-grandmothers had done 
before. He did entreat the noble Earl 
not to consider this as alaughable matter. 
The noble Earl would do more for the 
manufacturers of Spitalfields, if he enabled 
them to provide half a dozen comfortable 
meals for their families, than if he 
empowered them to send half a dozen 
Members to Parliament. Let them have 
the benefit of second thoughts, for second 
thoughts were oftentimes excellent; and 
as there was an amended Reform Bill, why 
should there not be an amended _pro- 
gramme of the Coronation ? 

__ The Marquis of Clanricarde said, that 
if there should be any parsimony, or any 
saving of the money of the rich at the 
ensuing Coronation, the blame would not 
belong to his Majesty’s Ministers, or to 
the Privy Council; because the ladies, 
whether they sat with their trains under 
them all day long, or walked about till 
they were tired, must still wear the same 
costume. The persons of whom the 
artisans of this town would have to 
complain, would be those noble Lords, 
who, by going into the country and ab- 
senting themselves from the Coronation, 
would avoid spending any money on 
decorations. 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose, but 
was interrupted by exclamations that there 
was no question before the House. He 
said that he had only one observation to 
make. He apprehended that if there 
should be no procession, there would be 
no occasion for trains at all. 

The conversation ceased. 


Intsh Yeomanry.] The Earl of 
Wicklow rose to put certain questions to 
the noble Earl opposite, on the subject of 
the Yeomanry in Ireland. The question 
was of so important a nature, that he was 
only deterred from entering at large into 
the discussion, of it from aconviction of 
the great inconvenience of such a proceed- 
ing, upon the mere putting a question. 
He would, however, state the reasons 
which induced him to bring the subject 
under the notice of the noble Earl opposite. 
He had learned from the public press, and 
public rumour, that communications had 
taken place in the course of last week 
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between several Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment and his Majesty’s Government, on 
certain subjects connected with Ireland, 
and particularly the disbanding of the 
Yeomanry corps. He was perfectly ready 
to believe, that those gentlemen were in- 
fluenced by the best feelings and the most 
patriotic motives; but he must declare 
his opinion, that the system of gentlemen 
of the House of Commons banding them- 
selves together for the purpose of intimi- 
dating and browbeating the Minister of 
the Crown, and drawing from him con- 
cession, whether right or wrong, was ex- 
ceedingly unwise, unjust, and unconsti- 
tutional. The natural effect of such a 
proceeding would be, to cause combinations 
to be formed on the other side; and the 
consequence to the peace and tranquillity 
of the country would be most unfavourable. 
The proper sphere for Members of Parlia- 
ment to exercise their abilities in, was the 
House to which they belonged, and he 
could say, that ever since he had been a 
Member of Parliament, he had found every 
disposition on the part of the gentlemen 
of this country to co-operate in any 
measure for the benefit of Ireland. The 
first meeting of the Members of Parliament 
who had so combined with the Ministers, 
took place at the house of the noble Earl 
opposite, and he was struck with the 
honest and manly manner in which the 
noble Earl had conducted himself on that 
occasion. But, unfortunately, on the next 
day he had reason toalter the good opinion 
which he had formed of the noble Earl’s 
conduct; for he learned that another 
meeting had taken place, and he found 
that the firm and dignified Minister had 
become—quantum mutatus ab illo !—the 
timid and acquiescing placeman. The 
noble Earl was reported to have offered 
conditions and made concessions. He 
was reported to have proposed to disarm 
the Yeomanry of Ireland—or at least to 
place their arms in dépéts—form the corps 
into battalions resembling the local militia 
of this country, and place them under the 
command of the new Lord-lieutenants of 
counties. If such a proceeding were 
adopted, it would be tantamount to dis- 
banding the Yeomanry, because that high- 
minded body of men, it was evident, would 
never consent to such conditions. Let 
him ask what was the nature of this force ? 
Was it a force which the party in power 
had uniformly condemned, holding it pre- 
ferable to increase the standing army rather 
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than employ the Yeomanry? By whom 
had the Yeomanry been called out to 
preserve the peace of Ireland? By this 
Government. By the present Government, 
they had been employed to preserve 
the peace of the country, and after having 
performed that duty, they were now to be 
handed over to the mercy of those who 
had ever been their greatest enemies. 
This was the recompense they were to re- 
ceive for the services which they had ren- 
dered their country. He begged leave to 
be understood as not standing up as the 
advocate abstractedly of such a species of 
force. If it had never existed, if it had 
never been called out, he should certainly 
hesitate a good deal before saying, that 
such a species of force ought to be esta- 
blished. But the question of disbanding 
that force after it had been established 
was a very different thing. The Yeomanry 
had, on former occasions, performed great 
services to their country, and perhaps the 
time was not far distant when they would 
be required to perform some similar ser- 
vices, It was pretty evident that Govern- 
ment must have been under serious alarm 
with respect to the peace of Ireland; 
because, in calling out the Yeomanry 
corps, they were acting in violation of the 
principles of one of their colleagues (the 
President of the Council), whose last act, 
previous to retiring from office in 1828, 
was to abolish the Yeomanry corps in this 
country. That was a proof that they must 
have considered the state of the case 
urgent. Another reason which led him to 
believe, that Government had felt alarmed 
with respect to the state of Ireland was, 
that a bill, the most unconstitutional and 
tyrannical ever proposed to a British Par- 
liament, had been presented to the other 
House by the organ of the Ministry there. 
But it might be inferred from the conduct 
of Government towards the Yeomanry 
corps, and by their allowing that bill to 
lie dormant on the Table of the other 
House, that Government no longer felt 
any alarm on the subject of Ireland. To 
whom, then, were they indebted for this 
beneficial change? It was to the Yeo- 
manry alone that they owed the mainte- 
nance of peace? He could assure their 
Lordships that he looked with apprehen- 
sion to the effect which the reports he had 
alluded to might produce in different parts of 
Ireland. In the North, where Protestantism 
prevailed, the reported intentions of Go- 
vernment would be received with contempt. 
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They would be met, not perhaps by a 
determination of resistance, but certainly 
by resolutions to counteract and defeat 
them. Besides, there was nothing to pre- 
vent the Yeomanry from arming them- 
selves, and then they would be free from 
that responsibility which at present at- 
tached to them. With respect to the 
South, where the number of Protestants 
was few, his apprehensions were still more 
alarming. The effect produced there 
would be that of excessive intimidation. 
In that part of Ireland the Protestants all 
belonged to the Yeomanry. There was no 
reason to preventthe Roman Catholicsfrom 
belonging to the Yeomanry too; but as 
regarded the Protestants, they were all in 
the Yeomanry. When they found that 
they were deserted by the Government to 
which they had hitherto looked for protec- 
tion—when they found that they no longer 
had the security, more imaginary than 
real, of being embodied together in corps 
—they would be driven to desperation ; 
they would be obliged to abandon their 
religion or their country, and would seek 
in exile that security which they no longer 
enjoyed at home :— 
“ Exilioque domos et dulcia limina mutant, 
Atque alio patriam querunt sub sole jacentem.’’ 
He was aware of the difficulties which 
Government had to encounter in taking 
any measures with respect to Ireland ; and 
he should be glad to concur with Ministers 
in any proposition for the benefit of that 
country; but he should be sorry to see 
them brow-beaten by any faction. He 
therefore wished to know whether it was 
correct that the noble Earl had declared 
that Government meant to disarm the 
Yeomanry of Ireland, to place their arms 
in dépéts, or to form them into battalions ? 
Earl Grey said, that agreeing as he did 
with the noble Earl who had just sat down, 
both as to the inconvenience and impro- 
priety of discussing a subject of this nature 
on the simple asking of a question, he 
could not but regret, that the noble Earl 
had deviated from the rule which he had 
laid down for himself in the beginning of 
his speech, and had gone into a consider- 
able discussion, not only on the establish- 
ment of the Yeomanry corps in Ireland, 
but also on the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Government with respect to those corps, 
on which latter subject the noble Earl 
appeared to him to be very incorrectly 
informed. In what had fallen from the 
noble Earl in the other parts of his speech, 
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he (Earl Grey) certainly concurred. He 
had to lament, with the noble Earl, the 
prevailing fashion of introducing into the 
public prints communications which had 
taken place on a matter of this nature, and 
which were never intended for publication. 
By whose fault those communications had 
found their way to the public, he did not 
know. He certainly had no concern in 
the publications on this subject which had 
appeared. He did not admit their authen- 
ticity, and he condemned, as strongly as 
the noble Earl, the practice of which the 
noble Earl had complained, and which 
had grown up to a most inconvenient 
height. The noble Earl had referred to 
two communications which had taken 
place with Government on the subject of 
Ireland ; and he had deprecated another 
practice, certainly not less inconvenient 
than that which he had just noticed— 
namely, the association of certain Members 
of Parliament, for the purpose of convey- 
ing to his Majesty’s Ministers intimations, 
that if such or such conditions were not 
eomplied with, they would be found in 
opposition to the measures of Govern- 
ment. He certainly agreed in the observ- 
ations which the noble Earl had made 
on this subject. He could not approve 
of any such proceedings. For himself 
he would say this, that as long as he had 
the honour to hold the situation which 
he at present filled, those intimations 
would have no effect on his mind; and 
the noble Lord had, with respect to the 
particular case to which he had al- 
luded, done him the justice to say, that 
he had answered the deputation which 
waited on him, in a manner becoming his 
situation. He certainly did feel it his 
duty distinctly to state, that if any threat 
of that kind was held out, he was pre- 
pared to meet the consequences: that it 
might be in the power of a number of 
persons, by combining against the Mi- 
nisters, to force them from their situa- 
tions, and that, if that should happen, he 
should have much less unwillingness to 
relinquish office than he had felt originally 
im accepting it; and he further stated, 
that he possibly might be forced to concur 
with those from whose policy he most 
dissented, in order to oppose measures 
tending to a separation of the different 
parts of the kingdom, which he felt con- 
fident would have the worst effect on the 
peace and happiness of the whole. At 
the same time he explained, as he thought 
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himself bound to do, in common courtesy 
towards a deputation of Members of Par- 
liament, his general views on the state of 


| Ireland, and what measures, in his opin- 
| ion, might be taken for the relief of that 


country. Among other things, he un- 
doubtedly did state, that there was in the 
contemplation of Government a measure 
for adopting new regulations with respect 
to the Yeomanry of Ireland. This measure 
had been in the contemplation of the Go- 
vernment long before the meeting in ques- 
tion was thought of; but as to any dis- 
arming or suppression of the Yeomanry 
corps, that was not a measure for which 
he was prepared. This was what passed 
at the meeting at which he was present. 
The noble Earl had referred to another 
meeting, at which the noble Earl supposed 
that he had been present. He could, 
however, assure the noble Earl, that he 
was not present at that meeting, but he 
believed the object of it was, to make some 
communications with respect to the mea- 
sure, which it had been thought might be 
useful in re-modelling the Yeomanry of 
Ireland. What that measure was, whether 
it was a right, or whether a wrong measure, 
as the details were not before their Lord- 
ships, and probably might never come 
before them, he did not think he was at 
present called upon to say. Thus much, 
however, he would state, that whatever 
measures were in the contemplation of 
Government, it was the furthest possible 
from their intention to do anything which 
could appear like an insult to the Yeo- 
manry, or anything that might express an 
opinion, or convey an imputation, which 
would, in any degree, hurt their sense of 
honour, of which the noble Lord had so 
highly spoken, or detract from the value 
of the services which they had, on many 
occasions, rendered the country. He had, 
therefore, only to say, that though the 
measure to which he had alluded, had 
been in the contemplation of Government, 
yet what had passed on the occasions 
referred to by the noble Lord, as well as 
on the present occasion, did not make him 
feel inclined, as one of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, to persevere in proposing that 
measure. With respect to the Yeomanry 
of Ireland, he had only to state, that it 
was far from his wish to say anything 
which might injure the feelings of that 
highly important body; but he must 
freely and candidly declare, in answer to 
the noble Earl, if the noble Earl wished 
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to know his opinion with respect to that 
description of force, that experience had 
convinced him, that whatever might have 
been its merits on particular occasions— 
whatever might be the patriotic spirit by 
which the members of the corps were 
actuated—whatever might have been the 
advantages rendered the country by that 
body on certain occasions—that species of 
force was not one which was attended, on 
the whole, with advantage to the country. 
The disadvantage of that species of force 
was obvious. With the anxiety which the 
members of it felt to support the Consti- 
tution of the country—with the zeal and 
ardour with which they embarked in that 
service—there were, unfortunately, too 
often mixed, from local circumstances, 
other feelings of party spirit and personal 
hostility, which sometimes produced the 
most lamentable consequences. Another 
evil was, that when they were called out to 
act against a spirit of insubordination in 
the country, the feelings which were ex- 
cited did not subside when the occasion 
was over, but remained in the minds of the 
people, ready to break out at a future op- 
portunity. He had already stated, that he 
did not mean to concur in, or propose, any 
measure, that tended to a sudden abolition 
of those corps, yet he certainly did think, 
that the general security of the country 
would be better provided for by other 
means; and whatever taunts the noble 
Earl opposite, or any other person, might 
think fit to throw out against him, with 
respect to a change in his opinion on the 
subject of a force of this description, or an 
increase of the standing army, he certainly 
had no hesitation in declaring, that if any 
further military force for the maintenance 
of internal tranquillity should be required 
—(a most lamentable necessity he ac- 
knowledged it to be)—he should infinitely 
prefer the extension of the regular police 
force of the country, or an increase of the 
standing army, however unpopular that 
expression might be, to the assistance of 
those corps, against which, however, he 
begged leave to say, in order that he 
might not be misunderstood, that he threw 
out no imputation whatever. He had said 
thus much, perhaps more than was suited 
to the occasion, in answer to the nobie 
Earl; but if he had done anything incon- 
sistent with the convenience and orders of 
the House, he had been led into the pro- 
ceeding by the noble Earl opposite, for it 
was impossible for him to suffer all that 
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the noble Earl had said to pass without 
notice. It only remained for him to add, 
that Government had no intention of in- 
troducing any measure of the description 
which the noble Earl imagined, for the 
disarming and extinction of the Yeomanry 
of Ireland or England, or any measure 
which would be injurious to their feelings, 
or derogatory to their sense of honour. 
He had no local feelings on a question of 
this nature. What he had said with 
respect to the Irish Yeomanry, was equally 
applicable, in his mind, to the Yeomanry 
of England ; and he should have expressed 
his entire concurrence in the measures 
formerly taken by his noble friend (the 
Marquis of Lansdown) with respect to the 
Yeomanry, if he had had an opportunity 
of so dog at the time. It might be 
satisfactory to the noble Lord to learn 
that his Majesty’s Government were deter- 
mined not to govern Ireland by anything 
like a party spirit; and whatever measures 
might be taken for the peace and advan- 
tage of that country, every thing like party 
spirit would be avoided. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that if he 
had committed any irregularity in origin- 
ating this discussion, he felt no regret at 
having done so, because he had been the 
humble means of drawing from the noble 
Earl one of the most satisfactory state- 
ments he had ever heard, which would do 
more good in Ireland than a hundred Acts 
of Parliament. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, that he 
should not have taken part in the present 
conversation, had not the noble Earl oppo- 
site stated, that before the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government could have 
had recourse to the services of the Yeo- 
manry, he must first have overcome the 
scruples of one of his colleagues. The 
noble Earl seemed to think, that because 
he had formerly proposed what the noble 
Earl was pleased to call the extinction of 
the Yeomanry corps of England, that he 
should be favourable to the same course 
with respect to the Yeomanry of Ireland. 
Now the noble Earl was greatly misin- 
formed, if he supposed that the measure 
which he (the noble Marquis) proposed, 
when he held the office of Secretary for the 
Home Department under a former Ad- 
ministration, had for its object the extine- 
tion of the Yeomanry corps of England. 
On the contrary, that measure related to 
its partial diminution, on the score of its 
expense in some districts compared with 
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its amount and efficiency. It was pre- 
served, and usefully preserved, in those 
districts where, from the state of the 
population, the services of the Yeomanry 
might be required. It was preserved 
in that state in which he should wish 
to see it preserved in some parts of Ire- 
land, where, from their insular position, 
the Yeomanry corps might sometimes be 
called out without that efficient contro] 
over their movements which was so neces- 
sary for the public service. When he had 
proposed that the Yeomanry corps should 
be so continued, he could not be sup- 
posed to wish for their extinction, still 
less could he be supposed to have that 
wish when it was recollected, that he was 
the humble adviser, that the Yeomanry 
should be called out in that county of 
which he had the honour of being the 
Lord-lieutenant, and with respect to which 
he had the happiness to say, that its 
services had been applied with complete 
success; for he had the satisfaction of 
knowing, that the corps whose services 
had been so required, had not been more 
distinguished by the zeal with which they 
came forward, than by the temper and 
moderation which they evinced in the dis- 
charge of their duty, and for which they 
received his Majesty’s thanks. These corps 
were kept up in that state which did 
not render them liable to that objection 
which existed against some corps, of being 
called out, or of calling themselves out, 
without that regimental control so neces- 
sary to the efficient performance of their 
duty. He had felt it necessary to say this 
much as to what fell from the noble Earl, who 
had altogether misunderstood the measure 
which he had brought forward when he 
had the honour to hold the office of Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
The Marquis of Londonderry could not, 
as an Irishman, refrain from expressing 
his thanks to the noble Earl (Earl Grey), 
for the statement he had made, which, he 
must say, was likely to be productive of 
much benefit to Ireland ; for certainly it 
would be a most mischievous course to put 
down the Yeomanry corps in that country. 
He would now say a word as to the cha- 
racter of those Irish Members who had 
made the application to the noble Earl. 
They consisted chiefly of the Catholic 
Members, or those who represented the 
Catholic feeling in Ireland such as Sir 
John Milley Doyle, Mr. Daniel O’Connell, 
Q’Connor Don, Mr. James Lambert, Mr. 
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Wyse, Mr. R. M. O’Ferrall, Mr. R. L. 
Sheil, Mr. Alexander Dawson, &c. &c. 
These hon. Members might represent the 
feelings of the province of Connaught, 
but he had no doubt, that if those Mem- 
bers who represented the other parts of 
Ireland were assembled, they would differ 
much from the opinions which those Mem- 
bers expressed. If the opinions of these 
hon. Members, who might be said to re- 
present the Catholic interest in Ireland, 
were to prevail, they would have the effect 
of renewing those feelings of irritation for 
which it was thought, that the settlement 
of the Catholic Question would be the 
panacea. He considered it highly im- 
proper that any set of Members should go 
to the Minister of the country, and state, 
that if he did not submit to such and such 
a course, they would oppose him, not on 
one, but all questions. Was this con- 
sistent with that due consideration which 
a Member was bound to give to every 
measure on its own merits? The House 
of Commons was the proper place for 
Members to state their objections to any 
measure that might be brought forward ; 
but from the public Journals, he perceived 
that this application was made in private. 
He hoped, that this would be a warning 
to others how they made such applications. 
He regretted that these Members were in- 
fluenced by that unfortunate person—for 
unfortunate he would call him—who had 
raised the minds of his countrymen to a 
state of desperation before. He hoped, 
however, the noble Earl would be on his 
guard against him, and recollect how he 
had deceived the noble Marquis at the 
head of the Jrish Government. He hoped 
the noble Earl would recollect what this 
person had stated in his last Letter to the 
people of Ireland. This union of some 
Irish Members put him in mind of that 
Parliamentary Association which they had 
had in Ireland, and he could not but think, 
that it was most degrading to those Mem- 
bers who took a part in it. Let the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government re- 
collect what was the language of that 
person to whom he had alluded, on the 
Question of Parliamentary Reform. That 
Question must, indeed, be at a discount, 
if it required the support of twenty or thirty 
Members to carry it. The individual he had 
alluded to (Mr. O’Connell) said, in the last 
Letter he had addressed to the people of 
Ireland :—‘ That in framing the Reform 
Bill, his Majesty’s Ministers haye been 
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actuated by a latent, if not avowed dis- 
position to treat the people of Ireland with 
indignity, by a determined disregard to 
Irish interests, and a vile jealousy of giving 
constitutional rights to the Irish people, 
by a foolish imagination that they can 
with impunity treat Ireland with super- 
cilious contempt and ignominy—by the 
presumption which leads them to think 
that the Irish people would submit to be 
treated in this manner, by the opinion 
that the Irish are like the eels, accustomed 
to be skinned alive—by contemptuous in- 
justice towards the towns and counties 
of Ireland—by disgusting unfairness—by 
gross partiality.” Yet this was the man, 
who could so write against the Govern- 
ment, to gain whose support, and that of 
the Members he carried with him, it was 
expected that Government should listen 
to the suggestions made with respect to 
the extinction of the Yeomanry of Ireland, 
The noble Marquis was proceeding to 
advert to the conduct of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with whose conduct 
(as we understood the noble Marquis) he 
did not find fault, except in his late un- 
constitutional interference in the election 
at Dublin—when 

The Duke of Richmond rose to order. 
He observed, that it was irregular in the 
noble Marquis, on the occasion of a ques- 
tion put by another noble Lord, to enter 
at length, not only into that subject, but 
also into a number of others which had no 
connexion with it. If this course were to 
be permitted, there would be no regularity 
in their Lordships’ proceedings. The noble 
Marquis had alluded to the conduct of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on the late 
election for Dublin. Now, whenever the 
noble Marquis should think proper to 
bring that subject before the House, he 
should be prepared to show, that the charge 
made against the noble Marquis at the 
head of the Irish Government was alto- 
gether without foundation; but he sub- 
mitted, that it was not regular to introduce 
it in this way. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
when the noble Duke called him to order, 
he should himself be acquainted with the 
forms of the House. If he were out of 
order in coimenting on the subject of a 
question asked, so was the noble Marquis, 
the President of the Council, whom the 
noble Duke did not call to order. He 
contended that he was not out of order 
[cries of “ Order,”] 
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The Earl of Shaftesbury (who sat as 
Speaker), said, there was no question 
before the House. 

Lord Holland said, that the noble Mar- 
quis did not appear to recollect, that there 
was no question before their Lordships. 
Jt was true that the courtesy of the House 
admitted a question to be put by a noble 
Lord to any Member of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The object of that permis- 
sion was to save time, since it was fre- 
quently found to be a summary way of 
obtaining information on which an ulterior 
parliamentary proceeding might or might 
not be founded. But there was a great 
difference between allowing a simple ques- 
tion and answer, and permitting other 
noble Lords to enter into a discussion, in- 
volving a variety of extraneous matter. 
It might be convenient not to be too strict 
in such matters, but he must say, that he 
thought the noble Marquis was abusing 
the privilege when he made a speech which 
had little connexion with the subject of 
the question put by a noble Earl to his 
noble friend, but in which he went into an 
excursive consideration of all the various 
topics connected with Ireland. He by no 
means wished for an abolition of the prac- 
tice to which he had been alluding ; but 
he thought it ought to be kept within cer- 
tain bounds. In his opinion it would be 
a wholesome regulation if the privilege 
were confined to the noble Lord putting 
the question, and the noble Lord giving 
the answer. 

The Marquis of Londonderry thanked 
the noble baron for the kind manner in 
which, on this as on all other occasions, 
he put his suggestion. He had not con- 
ceived himself out of order in speaking 
on the subject, after what fell from the 
noble marquis (Lansdown); but as he 


| Should have other opportunities of advert- 


ing to the subjects to which he referred, 
he would not press them further at pre- 
sent. 

The Marquis of Westmeath said, that 
the noble Marquis had alluded to the par- 
ties whose names he had read as being 
Catholic. Now the fact was, that Sir 
John Doyle, Mr. Dawson (the member for 
Louth), and several others who attended 
the meeting, were Protestants. He men- 
tioned the fact only to show, that if he 
wished to draw any inference from the 
fact, he was in error with respect to it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry had not 
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but only as persons who were disposed to 
take exaggerated views of Catholic in- 
terests. 

Earl Grey said, that no suspicion could 
be attached to the motives of the indi- 
vidual who was at the head of the party 
who had called on him. It was but jus- 
tice to add, that the whole of the hon. 
members had communicated with him in 
the most amicable manner. 

Here the subject dropped. 


Poor Retier Bity.] The Duke of 
Richmond moved the second reading of 
this Bill, which, he observed, was a mea- 
sure for more effectually providing em- 
ployment for the poor. It was not ne- 
cessary for him on this occasion to trouble 
their Lordships with more than a few re- 
marks. From the evidence before a Com- 
mittee which sat on this subject, it ap- 
peared, that in many parts of the country 
a large portion of the labouring poor were 
thrown out of employment for a consider- 
able part of the year. On those occasions 
they applied to the Overseers of their re- 
spective parishes, who sent them to work 
on the roads, where, in fact, no work was 
required. Now his object was, to enable 
Overseers to provide those parties with em- 
ployment, which would enable them to 
maintain themselves with less expense to 
the parish. For this purpose it was his 
intention to extend the twelfth clause of 
the 59th George 3rd., by which Overseers 
were empowered to take leases of lands for 
the employment of the poor. He wished 
to allow them to take larger quantities of 
land for that purpose. There was also a 
clause, the 27th of the 22nd George 3rd., 
chapter 83, by which Overseers were al- 
lowed to enclose commons, with the con- 
sent of the Lord of the Manor, to the 
extent of ten acres: He proposed to give 
them permission to do so to the extent 
of fifty acres. He meant to give also 
the same power to Guardians of the poor 
as that law vested in the Overseers. 
Another clause would provide to lands 
hired under this Act, and a third would 
prevent any person holding such land from 
gaining a settlement by means of it. He 
did not wish to raise expectations by the 
Bill, but he had reason to believe that 
it would do some good. He did not hope 
that it would cure the evils of the Poor- 
laws, but at least it would prove to 
the labouring poor, that the Legislature 
was not inattentive to the improvement 
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of their condition. Bill read a second 
time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, August 22, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bill. Read athird time; Canadian Revenue. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Joun JoHNstong, from the 
Trustees of the Poor, Wakefield, against the Settlement of 
the Poor Bill, By Mr. Corry, from the Minister and 
Inhabitants of Aughaloo for continuing the Grant to the 
Kildare Street Society. 


Case or Mr. anv Mrs. Deacte.] 
Colonel Evans rose to present a Petition 
from Thomas and Caroline Deacle, of 
Marwell, Hants. The gallant Member 
said, that it would be in the recollection 
of the House, that he had, on a former 
occasion, brought the petitioners’ case be- 
fore the House, when he moved for copies 
of the proceedings in two trials, in one 
of which the petitioners were defendants, 
and in the other of which they were the 
plaintiffs, and Mr. Bingham Baring and 
others were defendants. On that occa- 
sion he stated distinctly, that he had no 
knowledge whatever of the case, except 
what he had gathered from statements in 
the public papers. He also declared, that 
he was totally unacquainted with any of 
the parties, and had studiously avoided 
having any intercourse with them, in order 
that his mind might not be biassed by ex 
parte statements. It was his opinion, that 
the circumstances of the case, as they 
were detailed in the public papers, were 
sufficiently grave to demand inquiry, not 
so much with respect to the interests of 
individuals, as because they involved a 
serious question respecting the liberty of 
the subject, and magisterial authority. It 
certainly appeared to him, that the interest 
of the individuals concerned, as well as 
of the magistracy throughout the country, 
required that the documents which he 
moved for should have been granted, and 
he was not prepared for the course which 
the debate took on that occasion. Though 
he had avoided ex parte statements, other 
members were not so abstinent, and ex parle 
statements were made from the documents 
which he moved for, and the greater part of 
the discussion was criminatory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Deacle. The petitioners now came 
forward to represent,that they had suffered 
serious injury from the statements which 
were made in the House on that occasion, 
and they had consequently requested him 
to bring before the House the petition 
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which he now held in his hand, for the 
purpose of affording them an opportunity 
of vindicating their characters. When 
he brought forward his motion, he was 
told that Mr. and Mrs, Deacle had made 
co-defendants with Mr. Bingham Baring 
all the persons who could have given evi- 
dence in his favour. But he found, upon 
inquiry, that there were five persons, in- 
cluding a gentleman named Jervis and, 
three constables, who witnessed the whole 
transaction, who were not included in the 
indictment, and who wmight, therefore, 
have been called as witnesses by Mr. 
Bingham Baring, if he had thought proper 
to call them. In the course of the debate, 
testimony was given in favour of Mr. Ba- 
ring’s character, but he thought, that such 
testimony, when opposed to facts which 
had been proved twice over in a Court of 
Justice, was not very satisfactory. If the 
papers which he moved for had been 
granted, and he had found that they made 
out a case against Mr. Baring, he had 
intended to have moved an Address to the 
Crown, to remove him from the Commis- 
sion of the Peace. The House was fully 
in possession of all the circumstances 
connected with the arrest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacle, and the subsequent trial of the 
former. He did not think it was candid 
on the part of the prosecutors, to stop the 
trial against Mrs. Deacle, when they found 
that they had no case against her. They 
ought to have allowed the trial to have 
proceeded, and thus have offered her and 
her husband an opportunity of vindicating 
their characters, The House was also 
aware, that Mr. and Mrs. Deacle brought 
their action for false imprisonment against 
Mr. Bingham Baring, and obtained a ver- 
dict. This action was tried by a Special 
Jury, composed of gentlemen of some sta- 
tion in the county in which Mr. Baring’s 
family possessed great influence on ac- 
count of their high character and wealth. 
Such a Jury would not be unwilling to 
look with favour upon any circumstances 
in extenuation of Mr. Bingham Baring’s 
conduct; nevertheless, they returned a 
verdict against him, with damages, though 
they were small. The Judge who pre- 
sided on the occasion, told the Jury, that 
nothing had appeared which could impli- 
cate the character of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle. 
He (Colonel Evans) did not impute to 
Mr. Bingham Baring more than that he 
had exhibited great want of temper. When 
he moved for the papers, the discussion 
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took a course which left the characters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Deacle under imputation, 
and he had been the means, unintention- 
ally, of doing them an injury. The hon. 
and learned member for Newark appeared 
to attribute conduct of the most oppro- 
brious nature to Mr. Deacle, and coupled 
his name with that of a man named Boyce, 
who had been convicted of felony. The 
hon. and learned Member had since told 
him, that he had been quite misunder- 
stood ; that he had no intention of throw- 
ing any aspersion on the character of Mr. 
and Mrs. Deacle, and that he had only 
put a hypothetical case. He (Colonel 
Evans) and others, who were not actus- 
tomed to the refinements which were 
familiar to the gentlemen of the law, had 
supposed that the hon. Member meant 
the House to believe, that Mr. Deacle had 
been guilty of all that was imptited to him. 
The petition which he was about to pre- 
sent to the House, detailed some circum- 
stances with which he was previously un- 
acquainted, of a very grave character. 
The petitioners stated, that during their 
imprisonment, letters sent to them were 
destroyed by the gaoler, though one of 
them contained an offer of legal assistance, 
The petitioners also represented, that, on 
the trial in which Mr. Deacle was defend- 
ant, a witness, named Collins, on his cross- 
examination, could not deny, that he had 
said, that he knew nothing against Mr. 
Deacle, and, upon being asked, whether 
he did not believe, that he would have 
been prosecuted himself if he had not 
promised to give evidence against Mr. 
Deacle, he said, that he believed he should 
have been prosecuted, if he had not made 
such a promise; that another of the wit- 
nesses, of the name of Barnes, a carpenter, 
upon his cross-examination, stated that, 
during the trials under the Special Com- 
mission, he being in the dock, and about 
to put upon his trial, the Gaoler, Beckett, 
called him out, and took him into a room 
where there were Walter Long, a Magistrate, 
and another person, whom he believed to be 
Mr. Bingham Baring, who told him, that 
he should not be put upon his trial, if he 
would come and swear against Deacle. 
It appeared to him to be necessary to the 
credit and honour of Mr. Bingham Baring, 
that these allegations should receive some 
explanation. The petitioners likewise ad- 
verted to statements contained in publica- 
tions, purporting to be reports of speeches 
made in the House of Commons by Mr. 
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Francis Baring and Mr. Serjeant Wilde, 
and declared, that those statements were 
false, and entirely destitute of foundation, 
and they expressed their readiness, with 
the permission of the House, to substan- 
tiate that declaration. 

The Speaker here called the hon. Mem- 
ber to order, and remarked to him, that 
this petition did, in fact, comment on pro- 
ceedings in that House, and denied, as 
false and malicious, allegations, which, 
upon the faith of the public channels of in- 
formation, the petitioners took for granted 
had been made in that House, and which 
they considered defamatory of their cha- 
racter. Under these circumstances, he 
did not conceive the House could receive 
the petition; and he considered, that the 
hon. Member was pursuing a line of argu- 
ment which could only end in one of two 
things—in the House’s rejecting the peti- 
tion, or else establishing a new precedent, 
by receiving it. 

Mr. O’Connell could not agree with 
Mr. Speaker, and said, whatever technical 
objections might be urged against the 
petition, still it contained a statement of 
facts, which, in his opinion, ought to be 
laid before the House for inquiry and 
investigation. 

The Speaker said, that he had not 
drawn any inference of his own, but left 
the suggestion which he had thrown out, 
to the decision of the House. His object 
in interrupting the gallant Officer was, lest 
the gallant Officer, in stating certain mat- 
ters contained in the petition, the accuracy 
of which, perhaps, the petitioners could 
not bear out, should raise a difficulty in 
the way of receiving the petition. 

Mr. O’Connell again observed, that the 
petition contained other matter, namely, 
a statement of facts, which ought to be 
received. 

The Speaker said, the best way, perhaps, 
would be, as proper notice on the subject 
had been given to the gallant Officer, to 
allow him to proceed, and to wait till the 
petition was brought up, when the House 
could decide whether it fell within the line 
which he had pointed out. 

Mr. Hume said, he had read over the 
petition, and his first impression was, that 
it was free from any technical objection. 

Mr. Francis Baring wished the petition 
to be received and laid on the Table. 

Colonel Evans said, the petitioners did 
not presume to say, that the language 
attributed to hon. Members had actually 
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been used by them—they only stated, that 
it had been so represented. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, he would not 
trespass further on the attention of the 
House. He begged leave, however, to 
make one observation with respect to the 
part which the Press had taken on this 
occasion. In his opinion, if there were 
any case in which the conduct of the Press 
was not culpable, this was the emphatic 
case; and he would say, much as he re- 
spected both Houses of Parliament, that 
they would be inefficient for the correction 
of abuses, without the aid of the Press. 

The Petition brought up, and read at 
length, as follows :— 


“TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED : 


“ The humble Petition of Thomas and Caro- 
line Deacle, of Marwell Farm, in the parish of 
Owsellbury, in the county of Hants— 

“ Showeth—That your petitioners have read 
with inexpressible indignation, in the public 
newspapers, numerous allegations made against 
them, which are wholly false, scandalous, and 
malicious, calculated to blast their characters, 
to injure their pursuits in life, and utterly to 
destroy their peace of mind. 

“That, amongst these false and scandalous 
allegations, Mr. Francis Baring is represented 
as having described your petitioner, Thomas 
Deacle, as one who, during the late disturb- 
ances in this county, incited men to machine- 
breaking, encouraged them to demand a reduc- 
tion of tithes, and accompanied them illegally 
to demand money, and was with them when 
they received money thus extorted: that your 
petitioner, Caroline Deacle, was a person who 
employed the influence of her sex, and the 
power of her station, to ruin the poor and ig- 
norant who lived in her neighbourhood, and 
that she was present with a mob when they 
demanded, extorted, and received, money. 

“That amongst these false and scandalous 
allegations, Mr. Thomas Wilde, Sergeant-at- 
Law, is represented as having said, ‘in one 
case the mob went to the house of a Mrs. 
Long, headed by Deacle and Boyce, and 
having compelled her to sign a paper for the 
reduction of rent, they afterwards demanded 
money. Fifteen pounds were at first demanded, 
but they afterwards consented to take five 
pounds; and after having spent the day in 
making collections of this kind, they adjourned 
to the Downs, when Mr. Deacle and Mrs. 
Deacle, who were with them, superintended 
the distribution of the money.’ 

“That your petitioners most solemnly de- 
clare to your Honourable House, that every 
thing expressed in the words above recited is 
utterly destitute of truth; that it is false in 
matter as well as in expression; that there 1s 
not a shadow of ground for either of the above 
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allegations; and that your petitioners, if your 
Honourable House should think proper to per- 
mit them so to do, will clearly prove, at the 
bar of your Honourable House, the perfect 
truth of the denial which they here give to 
those allegations. 

‘That your Honourable House ought to be 
informed, that an indictment was, just at the 
close of the session of the Special Commission, 
preferred against your petitioner, Thomas 
Deacle, but not against your other petitioner, 
Caroline Deacle; that a true bill was found, 
but that the Commission was suffered to ex- 
pire, without bringing your petitioner to trial ; 
that the indictment was brought on for trial at 
the last Lent Assizes, at Winchester ; that the 
prosecutors produced the whole of their evi- 
dence ; that one of their witnesses, of the name 
of Collins, on his cross-examination, acknow- 
ledged that he would not say, that he had 
not said,that he knew nothing against Mr. 
Deacle ; and, upon being asked whether he 
did not believe, that he would have been prose- 
cuted himself if he had not promised to give 
evidence against Mr. Deacle, he said, he be- 
lieved he should have been prosecuted, if he 
had not made such promise; that another of 
the witnesses for the prosecution, of the name 
of Barnes, a carpenter, upon his cross-examin- 
ation, stated, that during the trials under the 
Special Commission, he being in the dock, 
and about to be put upon his trial, the Jailor, 
Beckett, called him out, and took him into a 
room, where there were Walter Long, a Magis- 
trate, and another person, whom he believed 
to be Bingham Baring, who told him, that he 
should not be put upon his trial, if he would 
come and swear against Deacle ; that another 
person, of the name of Prickett, was called as a 
witness by the prosecutors, and that when 
the counsel for the defence rose to cross-exa- 
mine this witness, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion interfered, and said, that they meant there 
to stop the prosecution, for want of sufficient 
evidence ; that the counsel for the defence 
persisted in a wish to go on, in order that the 
witnesses of his client might be produced, but 
that the Judge interposed his authority, ob- 
serving, that the defendant was honourably 
acquitted, and could want nothing more ; that 
upon this part of the subject, your petitioners 
beg leave to point out to the attention of your 
Honourable House, that Charles Seagrim, the 
attorney of Francis and Bingham Baring, was 
the attorney employed in thecarrying on of this 
prosecution, and that the said Seagrim was a co- 
defendant in the action which your petitioners 
lately brought against the said Barings and 
others. 

“That the allegations complained of are, by 
the newspapers, represented as parts of speeches 
delivered in your Honourable House; but 
your petitioners having been informed that 
your Honourable House will not receive any 
petition which comments on speeches made 
in your Honourable House, do not presume 
to say, that the hon. Members named in this 
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Petition did actually utter the words which 
have, by the newspapers, been attributed to 
them ; but they complain of the grievous hard- 
ships and injurious consequences which have 
already resulted, and which cannot fail con- 
tinually to result, fromsuch calumnies being 
propagated, as coming from Members of your 
Honourable House, in their legislative ca- 
pacities; and the more so, since it is impossible 
for them to escape these terrible consequences, 
without the interference of your Honourable 
House, in such way as to your Honourable 
House shall seem meet. 

“That, with regard to the words imputed to 
Mr. Sergeant Wilde, they feel themselves 
doubly aggrieved, as the said Sergeant was 
retained by your petitioner, Thomas Deacle, 
in the action lately tried at Winchester, but he 
did not arrive at Winchester till after the trial ; 
yet he is notwithstanding represented as making 
a speech tending to the destruction of your 
petitionez,while he had your petitioner’s money 
in his pocket, as his advocate. 

“That your petitioners deeply lament the 
necessity which they feel themselves under, of 
thus trespassing on the time of yonr Honourable 
House ; but that they hope your Honourable 
House will have the goodness to consider the 
extent of the injury done them, as aforemen- 
tioned,as an instance of which, your petitioner, 
Thomas Deacle, informs your Honourable 
IJouse thathe was in treaty for afarm belonging 
to his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, which farm 
he was very desirous to rent, while the steward 
expressed an equal desire to have him fora te~ 
nant ; but that,in consequence of the allegations 
made against your petitioner, as aforesaid, 
the steward has announced to your petitioner, 
that the Duke of Beaufprt refuses to receive 
him as a tenant. 

“That your Honourable House must be con- 
vinced that no individual fortune in the middle 
rank of life can possibly withstand the assaults 
made against reputation as afore-mentioned ; 
that your Honourable House will at once per- 
ceive that no character can stand against at- 
tacks spread in this manner all over the king- 
dom, and coming forth, as in this case, under 
the pretended sanction of your Honourable 
House. 

“That, therefore, your petitioners beseech 
your Honourable House compassionately to 
lend an ear to a recital of the treatment which 
they have experienced—a recital which they 
will make as brief as possible, omitting unim- 
portant circumstances, but pledging themselves 
to prove, on the oaths of witnesses of unques- 
tionable veracity, the truth of every part of the 
statement which they now submit, in the hope 
of obtaining justice at the hands of your 
Honourable House. 

“Consoled by this hope, they now state— 
That on the 24th of November, 1830, at about 
two o’clock in the day, William Lewington 
and John Switzer, constables of Winchester, 
came to the house of your petitioners, being 
the bearers of a warrant, signed by the rev. 
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Robert Wright, and one or two other Magis- 
trates of Hampshire, and served it on your 
petitioners, who immediately, without any he- 
sitation, were preparing to dress themselves in 
a becoming manner, in order to go with the 
constables, in obedience to the warrant; that, 
in about five minutes after the constables en- 
tered the house, they were followed with 
great apparent violence, and with great rude- 
ness, by Francis Baring and Bingham Baring 
(being two Magistrates of the county), by 
Robert Wright (clerk), by Mr. Deane (banker) 
of Winchester, and by one Seagrim, an attor- 
ney, of Winchester, who is the partner of an- 
other attorney, named Woodham, who are the 
attornies of Messrs. Francis and Bingham Ba- 
ring; that, upon these parties rushing into the 
house, Bingham Baring seeing a friend of your 
petitioners, of the name of Jervis, in an outer 
room, who was changing his coat, put a pistol 
to his head, having at the same time a dagger 
in his hand; that he then followed the rest of 
these violent intruders into the inner room, or 
parlour, where your petitioners were; that then 
Bingham Baring came up to your petitioner, 
Thomas Deacle, and striking him upon the 
shoulder, and then seizing him by the arm, ex- 
claimed ‘You are my prisoner;’ that at the 
same time, or the instant afterwards, Francis 
Baring also seized your petitioner by the col- 
lar, while Robert Wright seized hold of the 
hinder part of his coat; that thus seized, 
Bingham Baring having hold of an arm, Fran- 
cis Baring of the collar of the coat, Robert 
Wright of the hinder part of the coat, Bingham 
Baring (in a commanding and menacing voice) 
said to the Constable, Mr. Lewington, 
(Switzer being sent into the yard to hold the 
horses) ‘Do your duty! and Francis Baring, 
on the constable seeming to hesitate, said, 
‘Do your duty, do your duty!’ in avery 
quick and stern manner; that the constable, 
in a compassionate tone, while putting his 
hand into his coat pocket, answered, “There 
is no occasion for that, Sir, Mr. Deacle will go 
quietly.”” Whereupon, Bingham Baring, look- 
ing sternly at the constable, said, ‘ Handbolt 
them ;’ that Lewington put the handbolt on 
one of your petitioner’s (Thomas Deacle’s) 
hands; that while he was doing this, Francis 
Baring quitted his hold of your petitioner’s 
(Thomas Deacle’s) collar, went to another part 
of the room, seized hold of your petitioner’s 
(Caroline Deacle’s) hand and arm, in order to 
compel her to submit to be handbolted ; that 
in spite of the supplications of your petitioner, 
Thomas Deacle, who represented in the most 
feeling manner, the delicate and precarious 
state of health of his wife, she was brought up 
by Francis Baring, who held her arm until her 
wrist was fastened in the same bolt with that 
of her husband; that Mr. Lewington had 
been ordered at the jail, to bring a pair of 
small hand-bolts with him, and that he had 
them in his pocket, but did not pull them out; 
that at this time Bingham Baring went into 
the outer room, for the purpose of disabling 
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the fowling-pieces which were placed in the 
corner of the room; that your petitioners were 
now marched off from the inner room, towards 
the outer room, handcuffed together, Francis 
Baring still holding the right hand and arm of 
your petitioner, Caroline Deacle, her left hand 
being in the bolt; that in pulling her forward 
through the outer room into the court, she 
wishing not to go without her bonnet and 
shawl, he pulled with such force as to pull her 
hand through the bolt, except that it was held 
by the fingers, and by a part of the ruffle, 
which was snapped in the bolt, and there 
fastened; that Francis Baring, seeing your 
petitioner, Caroline Deacle, thus loose, put 
his arm round one of her arms, and held her 
two hands together under his arm with great 
force and rudeness, still refusing to suffer her 
to have her bonnet and shawl; that in the 
meanwhile Deane, the banker, had quitted the 
house, and Seagrim and Wright were now on 
the outside of the house on horseback ; that 
the cart, which had been guarded all the while 
by Captain Nevill, was stationed on the out- 
side of the yard, about a hundred yards away 
from the house; that Bingham Baring was now 
employed in knocking the caps off the fowling- 
pieces, and pouring beer into the locks ; that 
your petitioner, Thomas Deacle, was now taken 
to the cart, by Lewington and Bingham Baring, 
which latter mounted his horse, and rode by 
the side of your petitioner, Thomas Deacle, 
and the constable; that Francis Baring, refus- 
ing to wait for the bonnet and the shawl, 
proceeded to force you petitioner, Caroline 

Deacle, from the house and the court, across 
the wet and dirty yard, in order to arrive at 
the place where the cart was stationed ; that 
the servants ran after with the bonnet and a 
cloak and clogs, which they put on as well as 
they could, he not suffering your petitioner to 
use her hands for the purpose; that he then, 
not however till her feet had been wet, carried 
her across the yard for a certain distance, by 
putting his arm round the middle of her body, 
her head foremost and her heels hindmost, and 
her person in a horizontal position, and thus, 
notwithstanding her earnest entreaties that he 
would allow her to go through the garden, 
where the way was not only clean, but where 
the distance was much shorter to the cart; that 
when arrived at the cart, by the side of which 
Captain Nevill was sitting on horseback, the 
Captain alighted and got into the cart; that in 
the meanwhile Francis Baring applied his 
hands and arms to the person of your petitioner, 
Caroline Deacle, in a manner so rude, in- 

decent, and brutal, as not to be described by 
her, and thus lifted her up upon the shaft of the 
cart, while Captain Nevill seized her by the 
arm, and dragged her into it; that while your 
petitioner's (Caroline Deacle’s) person was 
handled in this rude and indecent manner, the 
extent of which indecency she refrains from 
describing to your Lfonourable House, Seagrim 
and the rev. Robert Wright were sitting on 
their horses, and looking on and laughing; 
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that the wheel and other parts of the cart 
covered her habiliments with dirt, and tore parts 
of them; that at this time, and even in the 
court-yard, your petitioners earnestly implored 
that your petitioner, Caroline Deacle, might 
be permitted to ride her horse, fearing from 
the state of her health serious injury from 
the rude joltings of the cart; that this 
request was positively refused, by Francis and 
Bingham Baring, and that Seagrim said, ‘ No: 
if you had your horse, you would ride as you 
did yesterday ;’ that one of the constables 
(Switzer) said, ‘For God’s sake, Sir, let 
the lady have her horse, and I will hold the 
reins, and will forfeit my life if I lose her ;’ 
that upon this, Bingham Baring made answer, 
‘Do your duty, Sir, or I'll report you ;’ that 
the cart was driven by Lewington, and that the 
horse was a wretched pony ; that Bingham 
Baring urged Lewington to drive faster, which 
having done for a little while, he said, upon a 
second application, ‘The lady complains of 
being ill, and says that the jolting hurts her,’ 
whereupon Bingham Baring again exclaimed, 
‘ Drive on—make your way to Winchester ;’ 
that Lewington still not driving so fast as 
Bingham Baring wished, the latter came up, 
and with a large black stick which he carried, 
gave repeated blows across the back of the 
pony: that the pony now went considerably 
faster, causing the cart to jolt so much that your 
petitioner, Caroline Deacle, felt great pain, 
and rose up, by bearing upon the side of the 
cart, and turning round a little, said to Bing- 
ham Baring ‘ Really, Sir, I cannot bear this— 
it will be the death of me—I shall be shaken to 
death ;’ that your petitioner, Thomas Deacle, 
putting out his hand, said, ‘Sit still, my dear 
—bear it as well as you can,’ and that hereupon 
Bingham Baring struck across your petitioner, 
Caroline Deacle, a severe blow with the before- 
mentioned black stick, which fell upon the arm 
of your petitioner, Thomas Deacle ; that the 
cart was accompanied by Francis Baring, 
Bingham Baring, Captain Nevill, the Reverend 
Robert Wright, Mr. Deane, the banker, and 
Seagrim the attorney, as a troop of guards, 
assisting the constables; that when the cart 
had reached about half a mile from the house, 
Mr. Deane went off to Winchester, leaving the 
rest to attend the cart; that when the cart 
arrived at the top of Winchester-hill, about 
two miles from the city, it was met by a post- 
chaise, into which your petitioners were put, 
in company with the Jailor, who was in it, and 
were thus conveyed to the common jail at 
Winchester; that when arrived at the jail, the 
six persons before-mentioned had disappeared ; 
that the Jailor hurried your petitioner, Thomas 
Deacle, into a room where certain Magistrates 
were assembled, amongst whom were Sir 
Thomas Baring, as he believes, and the 
Reverend Robert Wright the elder; that in 
the meanwhile, your petitioner, Caroline 
Deacle, was put into another room, being the 
Jailor’s kitchen, but afterwards was brought 
injo the same room; that the Magistrates 
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deferred any examination for that night, on 
the alleged account of want of witnesses, and 
refused to let your petitioners out on bail ; 
that after this, the Jailor, Beckett, took your 
petitioners into the passage, and informed 
them, that he must take your petitioner, 
Thomas Deacle, and put him into a yard, and 
that he would give your petitioner, Caroline 
Deacle, a bed along with the women; that 
upon hearing this, your petitioner, Caroline 
Deacle, understanding that her husband was 
going to be locked up amongst felons, fell into 
a violent hysterical fit, and was falling back~ 
ward upon the stone floor, which was luckily 
prevented by your petitioner, Thomas Deacle, 
catching her in his arms; that the fit was very 
strong, and rendered it necessary to open her 
clothes, cut the lace of her stays, and thus 
expose her in the presence of numerous persons 
of various descriptions, the inmates or the 
visitants of a common jail ; that after this, your 
petitioners were permitted, at the expense of 
10s. a day, to live in the apartments of one of 
the Turnkeys, situate on the felons’ side of the 
jail, and surrounded by felons on every side ; 
that in this situation your petitioners remained 
from the evening of the 24th of November until 
the evening of the 27th of November ; that on 
the 25th of November your petitioners were 
brought before the Magistrates sitting in the 
jail, and were told that the evidence against 
them had not arrived ; that on the morning of 
the 26th of November they were brought before 
the Magistrates again, always guarded by the 
Jailoror Under-jailor, as if they had been felons, 
and were now told, that the evidence was in 
their favour, but that, as all the evidence had 
not arrived, they must detain them longer; that 
in the afternoon of the same day, the Under~ 
jailor again brought them into the presence of 
the Magistrates, always sitting in the jail ; that 
the Magistrates there told your petitioner, 
Thomas Deacle, that they had nothing against 
him, and that he might go, but they must 
detain your petitioner, Caroline Deacle, until 
the next day, when they expected some evi- 
dence against her: that upon this your 
petitioner, Thomas Deacle, begged to be per- 
mitted to remain with his wife, to which the 
Magistrates answered ‘No;’ that thereupon 
your petitioner, Caroline Deacle, fainted away, 
and was held in the chair, the Magistrates, with 
Sir Thomas Baring at their head, exclaiming 
‘Take her away, take her away—she must 
not remain to interrupt our business ;’ that in 
consequence of this, she was carried out of the 
room in the chair, and your petitioner, ‘Thomas 
Deacle, was afterwards permitted by the Jailor 
to remain with his wife; that on the 27th, 
your petitioner, Caroline Deacle, was brought 
before the Magistrates by the Under-jailor, and 
had read to her a deposition of Robert Wright 
the younger, one of the defendants in the late 
action, but that she was not confronted with 
any accuser, nor were either of your petitioners 
ever confronted with any accuser from the first 
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released upon bail given for your petitioner, 
Caroline Deacle, and your petitioner, Thomas 
Deacle, without bail in the first instance, and 
afterwards with bail, when new-pretended 
evidence had been discovered; that in the 
meanwhile your petitioner, Thomas Deacle, 
had declared his intention of bringing an 
action against the Magistrates for assault and 
false imprisonment; that after this the indict- 
ment before-mentioned was framed against 
him, and the bill found as before stated, just 
at the close of the proceedings of the Special 
Commission, which produced the trial at the 
Lent Assizes, ending in the honourable ac~ 
quittal of your petitioner; and that, during 
the imprisonment of your petitioners, the 
letters sent to them were destroyed by the 
Jailor, in one of which was an offer of legal 
assistance. 

“ Your petitioners earnestly pray that your 
Honourable House will be pleased, in order to 
afford them a chance of relief from the most 
direful oppression, to permit, if compatible 
with the rules of your Honourable House, 
evidence in the premises to be brought to your 
bar; in which case they solemnly pledge 
themselves to prove, by witnesses other than 
themselves, all and singular the allegations 
contained in this their humble petition: and 
with all submission to the superior judgment, 
and in a firm reliance on the justice of your 
Honourable House, they further pray that you 
will be further pleased to adopt such other 
measures, relative to the premises, as in your 
wisdom you shall deem to be most meet, 
And your petitioners will ever pray. 

(Signed) “THOMAS DEACLE, 
2 “ CAROLINE DEACLE.”’ 
“ Marwell, July 29th.” 


Colonel Evans moved, that the Petition 
do lie on the Table. 

Mr. Francis Baring had taken the op- 
portunity of stating, on a former occasion, 
the circumstances of this case; and though 
there were many things in this petition 
that might seem to call for a further state- 
ment, yet, considering the time he had 
already taken up on the subject, he felt a 
delicacy in further encroaching on the 
public time upon the present occasion, 
Still, however, he trusted the House would 
bear with him, for a few moments, while 
he noticed one or two of the particulars 
stated in this petition. Hedid not intend 
to repeat the statement he had formerly 
made. When he madeit, he did so partly 
in contradiction of the allegations that 
had been advanced respecting his own 
conduct and the conduct of his cousin, 
on the occasion referred to, and partly 
with a view of making the House ac- 
quainted with circumstances which had not 
previously appeared before the public. 
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With regard to the present petition, he 
was prepared to meet it with a full con- 
tradiction. He had already made his 
statement of the circumstances to the 
House, and there was no contradiction of 
his statement, contained in any part of 
that petition, that would induce him to 
withdraw one assertion that he had then 
made. The statement now made by the 
petitioners was contrary to all those put 
forth in evidence at the trial, and sworn to 
as true there. There was hardly one 
point in which the two statements con- 
curred with each other—there was but one 
in which he and the petitioners agreed to- 
gether, and that was, in the declaration 
that the evidence given at the trial was a 
false account of the circumstances that had 
taken place. It wassaid, at first, that Mrs. 
Deacle came forward in the room and gave 
her hand to be handcuffed; it was now 
said, that he (Mr. Francis Baring) had 
dragged her forward to be handcuffed. 
At first it was said, that his cousin had 
shown a gun, and had used it to intimi- 
date; now it was stated, that a pistol and 
dagger were employed, and the gun was 
sunk! He wished that the two state- 
ments could be published side by side, and 
paragraph by paragraph. The plantiffs 
statement, as it was now made, and as it 
was then made by his witnesses, did not 
at all agree together, and of course no 
credit whatever was given to either. There 
was one point to which he wished par- 
ticularly to call the attention of the House. 
It was this :—It was originally stated, that 
his cousin, Mr. Bingham Baring had carried 
Mrs. Deacle to the cart. That statement 
had then been denied, and he had said, 
that he was the person who had carried her 
to the cart. It now turned out, even 
on the petitioners, own statement, that 
it was not Mr. Bingham Baring, but 
he, who had carried the lady to the 
cart. When he had ventured to state 
that in the House, all the persons who 
took a different view of the matter said, 
that that was a matter which could not be 
mistaken. Now at the time that the 
witnesses swore Mr. Bingham Baring car- 
ried Mrs. Deacle to the cart, Mr. and 
Mrs. Deacle were both in Court: they had 
the means of knowing whether the state- 
ment was true or not, yet they heard it 
made, allowed it to goto the Jury, and 
to be commented upon by the Judge, and 
never once pretended to express even a 
doubt of the correctness of the statement. 
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Their Counsel, could not have known the 
fact, because he was sure that no honour- 
able professional man would have calmly 
stood by whilst a representation, of the 
falsehood of which he was cognizant, 
was sworn to. Mr. Bingham Baring de- 
nied, most distinctly, that he had carried 
Mrs. Deacle, and declared, that she had 
been removed by another person. To that 
denial the Attorney for the prosecution 
wrote an answer. Did hethere state, that 
this part of the charge against Mr, Bing- 
ham Baring was incorrect? No such 
thing; he, on the contrary, re-asserted 
the calumny, and argued as if there were 
no truth whatsoever in the solemn state- 
ment of Mr. Bingham Baring. ,He him- 
self had also made a statement, which Mr. 
Deacle attempted to answer; buthe did 
not venture to say, that his assertions were 
incorrect. With respect to that state- 
ment in the petition, where it was repre- 
sented that Mr. Bingham Baring was 
present when Barnes, the carpenter, was 
told, that he should not be put upon his 
trial if he gave evidence against Deacle, 
he could meet it with the most flat and 
unqualified contradiction. As to the al- 
legation that these prosecutions were all 
instituted by the Messrs. Baring, and 
were carried on by their Attornies, Messrs. 
Woodham and Seagrim, it was totally 
without foundation. The attornies who 
had conducted the cause on behalf of his 
cousin, were the Clerks of the Peace, for 
the county, who had in that character pro- 
secuted all the parties at the suit of the 
Crown. They were not the attornies 
either for his father or his uncle, and they 
had only been employed in that instance 
at the recommendation of the attornies 
for the family, because they were thought 
to know all the facts of the case. He 
himself left Hampshire a few days after 
the transactions occurred, and he knew 
nothing about the matter till he saw the 
notices of action. He was confident he 
need not offer any apology to the House 
for urging a few topics in his defence, 
when he was put, as it were, on his trial. 
It was too much that he should bow in 
silence when his character was calumni- 
ated and traduced, and the Government 
called upon to strike his name out of the 
Commission of the Peace. He was sorry 
that the public Press had been dragged 
into the discussion by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member, as he, whatever he might 
have thought, had never let a word escape 
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him on the subject. He must say, how- 
ever, that the allusion made to the pub- 
lic Press was not likely to produce any 
good effect. 

Sir Thomas Baring said, that as his 
name had been introduced in a manner not 
very creditable to him, he was desirous of 
troubling the House with a few words 
upon this subject. He was well aware 
that every person who acted in a public 
capacity, in that House, or out of it, was 
liable to have his conduct traduced, and 
his character calumniated ; and for him- 
self, he could only rejoice, that when this 
was done with regard to him, he had the 
opportunity which that House afforded of 
answering the;calumny. The hon. Mem- 
ber who had introduced this petition had 
not had the common courtesy to give him 
the slightest notice of it—a conduct which 
he should not have pursued towards the 
hon. Member under similar circumstances. 
He was charged with having at first re- 
solved upon committing Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacle to prison. That charge was not 
true. It was said, that Mrs. Deacle had 
fainted in the chair, and that notwith- 
standing her state, he had ordered her 
away, saying that the Magistrates could 
not be troubled with her, or some expres- 
sions to that effect. He utterly denied 
having ever said so. He had not, to the 
best of his recollection, heard her utter a 
single word; he had only come into the 
room accidentally at the moment when 
Mr. Deacle was having some evidence 
(his own he believed) read over to him. 
At that moment he saw a female in a 
chair, but he did not hear her utter one 
word. He looked over the evidence cur- 
sorily, and the cruelty of which he was 
then guilty was, to suggest to his brother 
Magistrates that Mr. Deacle should be 
admitted to bail. He took no other part 
whatever in the proceedings. When these 
statements were thus found to be unsup- 
ported by the fact, he thought that the 
House would not feel much inclined to give 
great credit to other statements in the same 
petition. At the time that these persons 
were brought to prison, he was occupied, 
at a distance of eight miles, in endeavour- 
ing to suppress a riot occasioned by other 
parties, and to take those parties into 
custody. On his return he again read 
over the evidence in Deacle’s case, and 
then, upon a more attentive perusal than 
he had before given it, he found the evi- 
dence stronger than he had before sup- 
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posed, and he surrendered his own opinion 
to that of the other Magistrates. These 
were the facts of the case as far as he was 
concerned. 

Mr. Francis Baring wished to be per- 
mitted to say, that there were other state- 
ments in the petition which he had not 
noticed, but he hoped he should not be 
taken to have admitted the truth of them 
because he had not contradicted them. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde said, that from his 
having mistaken the order of the proceed- 
ings in the House, he had not been pre- 
sent when this discussion began. He 
begged to express his regret at that cir- 
cumstance. It seemed that he had been 
made a subject of accusation in the peti- 
tion, and he found that he had been 
reduced to that situation from his having 
discharged what he considered to be his 
imperative duty as a Member of that 
House. The petition, so far as it referred 
to him, was not expressed in those cour- 
teous terms that might be expected ; but 
he looked to the substance, not to the 
form of it. He wished to recal the atten- 
tion of the House to what had occurred 
on the former occasion. He had not then 
expressed any opinion of what had taken 
place ; for he had not been present at the 
trial; he had not gone into those parts 
with which he was not personally ac- 
quainted ; he had merely stated what he 
knew from the depositions that had been 
laid before him. 
complaint against the Magistrates, how- 
ever, appeared to be, that they had them- 
selves superintended the execution of their 
own warrant in the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacle, instead of leaving it to others, 
as was the usual practice. No impression, 
unfavourable to the Magistrates, as he 
conceived, ought to arise from this cir- 
cumstance of their superintending the 
execution of the warrant themselves, as 
the state of the country made it not only 
justifiable, but made it their duty to exert 
more than ordinary vigour in support of 
the law. The case should stand or fall 
upon its own merits; and, in discussing 
it, it would be little in accordance with 
his feelings to rank upon the side of harsh- 
ness, oppression, or injustice: he had 
never embraced that side. It had been 
said that, in the former debate, he asserted 
that Mr. Deacle accompanied a mob to 
Mrs. Long’s, te extort money. He had 
never stated any thing of the kind, and 
he knew not where it was so reported, 
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He had taken the trouble to look over the 
reports of what fell from him, and, though 
not precisely, they were generally accu- 
rate. All he could say, was what the 
witnesses had sworn to in the depositions 
which had been submitted to him. After 
referring tothe substance of the depositions 
against Mr. Deacle, the learned Serjeant 
reminded the House, that Mr. Deacle was 
only indicted for a conspiracy. He did 


not wish to deprive him of the benefit of 


the verdict of acquittal; but it was not 
unnatural to suppose, that those who had 
given evidence against him, at the moment 
when the transactions he was charged with 
taking part in were going on, and the 
country in alarm, when they found the 
country was quiet, should feel their sym- 
pathies awakened for their neighbour, and 
that they should wish to soften the charges 
they had made against him. All the 
statements he had made had been founded 
on the depositions that were brought, to 
his notice, in the discharge of his duty in 
assisting the King’s Attorney General in 
the public prosecutions. Unfortunately, 
on account of the absence of Mr. Chambre 
from town, he had not been able to bring 
those depositions with him. He now 
came to speak upon a matter more imme- 
diately connected with his professional 
practice, and his character as a Member 
of that House. A retainer had been left 
at his chambers some time before the trial. 
It was anticipated that he could not be 
able to attend at the Winchester Assizes. 
The person who left the retainer was told 
so. He thought he was bound before 
everything to discharge his duty in that 
House. A letter was written to the effect 
he had stated by his clerk. That retainer 
gave him no information of the nature of 
Deacle’s case. Hon. Members must not 
confound a retainer with a brief. A re- 
tainer only contained the names of the 
parties. He (Mr. Serjeant Wilde) had 
never seen Mr. Deacle or his Attorney— 
he had had no communication whatever 
with them—and it was not to be supposed 
that the leaving a retainer with a one 
guinea fee was to prevent a Member of 
that House from doing his duty there. 
If any persons did suppose that, he begged 
they would keep their retainers to them- 
selves. He considered, that his duty in 
that House was paramount to all others. 
He had no knowledge whatever of the 
case. 

Mr. Hume said, he regretted that the 
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hon. and learned Member had not removed 
the impression which what he had said on 
a formet Occasion had made on the House; 
the miore particularly as the hon. Member 
had made that statement, not from his 
own knowledge, but from depositions. 
He submitted to the House, whether it 
was fair towards Mr. Deacle, who was 
now absent, that the merits of his case 
should be decided on by mere depositions. 
He did not know Mr. Deacle; the only 
feeling which induced him to advert to 
his case was, from an impression that he 
was a man who had been harshly and 
severely dealt with ; in fact, there was no 
specific charge brought against him; and, 
in the absence of positive proof, the pro- 
secuting party had recourse to that very 
convenient instrument, a conspiracy. By 
this means, Mr. Deacle was mixed up 
with a party, seven of whom were sen- 
tenced to death. He did not consider 
this a question referring solely to Mr, 
Deacle, but one of great public import- 
ance, and he hoped to see justice fully 
done. He would be glad to know who it 
was that ordered Mrs. Deacle to be sepa- 
rated from her husband. The hon. Baronet 
(Sir Thomas Baring) said, that he had not 
ordered Mrs. Deacle away, but, on refer- 
ring to the petition, it appeared, that what 
the petitioners alleged was, that the Ma- 
gistrates, with Sir Thomas Baring at their 
head, exclaimed, ‘‘ Take her away, take 
her away; she must not remain to inter- 
rupt our business.” He wished also to know 
who it was that ordered Mrs. Deacle to 
be handcuffed ; if it had been the hon. 
Member, he was quite sure he would 
admit it. At present, the House did not 
know who it was, and he thought they 
were, in consequence, bound to institute an 
inquiry, and to take measures to remove 
persons who had been guilty of such 
improper conduct, from situations which 
afforded them an opportunity of commit- 
ting similar acts of severity. He thought 
justice required, that the hon. and gallant 
Member who had presented this petition, 
should fix an early day on which to bring 
on a motion to refer the petition to a 
Select Committee up-stairs, in order that 
the allegations of the petition, and of the 
parties against whom the petition was 
directed, might be thoroughly investigated. 
This was necessary, to prove to the public, 
either that the Magistrates were innocent, 
or that, being guilty, they would be dealt 
with as their conduct deserved, In mak- 
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ing this suggestion, he put Mr. and Mrs. 
Deacle wholly out of the question, and 
looked only to the public interest which 
was involved in such charges against 
Magistrates. 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson said, that the hon. 
member for Middlesex was mistaken upon 
one point. It had been sworn, that Mr. 
Bingham Baring was not present at the 
handcuffing, and that hon. Member had 
himself stated the same fact. He was 
quite ready to believe, that the allegations 
of the petition were much exaggerated. 
He was ready to believe this, as well from 
the statements of hon. Members of that 
House, as from the small damages reco- 
vered by the petitioners. At the same 
time, however, it was quite clear that, in 
the case of the petitioners, an extraor- 
dinary course had been followed by the 
Magistrates, which nothing but extraor- 
dinary circumstances could justify. He 
concurred in the desire expressed by the 
hon. member for Middlesex, to know who 
it was that ordered Mrs. Deacle to be 
handcuffed ; for that act was disgraceful 
to a civilized country, and the House 
ought to be ashamed of having any per- 
son a Member of that House who could 
order a female to be so treated. It was 
certain, that Mrs. Deacle had great reason 
to complain of the hardship, in having 
been handcuffed and dragged to a gaol, 
for it must be recollected, that Mrs. Deacle 
had never been brought to trial. He 
thought, too, that Mr. Deacle had also 
much to complain of, when it was at- 
tempted publicly in that House to prove 
him guilty of acts which a Jury had de- 
clared him to be innocent of. Under 
these circumstances, whatever exaggera- 
tions there might be in the petition, Mr. 
and Mrs. Deacle, in his opinion, had great 
reason to come to that House, in order to 
clear their character. 

Sir George Clerk did not rise to prolong 
this discussion as to the merits of the 
Deacles, or the conduct of the Magistrates. 
He should not have risen at all if some 
member of the Government had, as he 
expected, taken notice of a ground upon 
which, in his opinion, the House could 
not receive the petition. This ground 
was, that the petitioners stated that they 
had suffered by speeches delivered in that 
House. The petition had, doubtless, been 
drawn by some very ingenious person, and 
he believed that it had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member who presented 
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it, that the petition, as originally drawn, 
could not have been received by the House. 
This showed the anzmus of the petitioners, 
which was also further apparent from the 
fact, that the hon. member for Portsmouth 
and the hon. member for Newark had been 
compelled to refer to and to repeat what 
they had said on a former occasion. Under 
these circumstances, he put it to the House, 
whether the petition was not a palpable 
violation of the orders of the House. At 
all events, he should be prepared to give 
a negative to the motion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, that the petition do lie 
on the Table. 

Lord Althorp was not present when the 
petition was presented, but had read the 
passage to which the hon. Baronet alluded. 
It was true that, by an evasion, the petition 
did allude to speeches that had been made 
in that House, and it was true also, that, 
by the strict rule of the House, such peti- 
tions could not be received. He did not, 
however, think that the rule ought to be 
strictly enforced on all occasions, especially 
as there was a rule equally strict, but not 
enforced, against the publication of speeches 
delivered in that House. The hon. Ba- 
ronet should recollect, that it was only by 
evasion that the Debates of that House 
were published. As to this petition being 
allowed to lie on the Table, he did think 
that they ought to be very cautious how 
they rejected a petition which contained 
an attack upon one of themselves. He 
certainly should not object to the petition 
being allowed to lie on the Table. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that if the Order 
alluded to by the noble Lord was an im- 
proper order, it ought not to be allowed to 
stand upon the Journals, but while it 
stood there he could not agree, that it was 
right to suffer it to be evaded. The 
language of the petitioners was ingenious 
and cautious, but the object of the peti- 
tioners was apparent. The petitioners said, 
“The allegations complained of are, by 
the newspapers represented, as parts of 
speeches delivered in your honourable 
House; but your petitioners having been 
informed, that your honourable House will 
not receive any petition which comments 
on speeches made in your honourable 
House, do not presume to say that the 
hon. Members named in this petition did 
actually utter the words which have, by 
the newspapers, been attributed to them.” 
Now, the petitioners did not venture to 
say that they disbelieved the speeches to 
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have, been delivered in that House; but 
they continued in the following words :— 
“ But they complain of the grievous hard- 
ship and injurious consequences which 
have already resulted, and which cannot 
fail continually to result, from such ca- 
lumnies being propagated as coming from 
Members of your honourable House in 
their legislative capacity; and the more 
so, since it is impossible for them to escape 
these terrible consequences, without the 
interference of your honourable House, in 
such way as to your honourable House shall 
seem meet.” It did not appear, that this 
allegation of the petitioners was true. The 
petitioners ought to have made out that 
they could not obtain redress for the pub- 
lication of these calumnies without coming 
to that House. He believed it was well 
known that persons circumstanced like 
the petitioners, could obtain redress from 
the law for calumnies which had been 
propagated in the manner stated in the 
petition ; and that it was not necessary for 
them to come to that House for redress. 
It could not be pretended, that the House 
sanctioned the publication of Members’ 
speeches. On the contrary, such publica- 
tion was, by the order of the House, a 
breach of privilege. Under these circum- 
stances, he considered the proceeding of 
the petitioners to be very disorderly. If 
the petitioners could show that the Courts 
of Law were not open to them, then they 
might come to that House, but not until 
then. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the hon. 
member for Oxford did not carry his 
objection far enough. The hon. Member 
ought to enforce the order against the 
publication of speeches, if he enforced the 
rules of the House against this petition. 
Would the hon. Member do this, and call 
the editors of all the newspapers up to the 
bar; he should think not. If statements 
were made in that House, it was well known 
that they would go forth to the public; 
and if those statements were incorrect and 
injurious, evils would result which ought 
to be complained of. He would only say, 
with regard to the case before them, that, 
in his opinion it called for farther inquiry. 
That inquiry might for aught he knew, end 
in the most triumphant justification of the 
Magistrates; but he must say, that the 
two innocent persons—for the petitioners 
had been proved to be innocent—from 
whom this petition came, had made out a 
strong case for inquiry. 
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Sir Francis Burdett concurred with the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry, This 
was a question which concerned the public 
justice of the country. Personal considera- 
tions were involved in it, but the main point 
was a public one, and regarded the manner 
in which certain Magistrates had exercised 
the powers confided to them by the law. 
He was free to confess, that he thought 
this was a time at which such complaints 
as these ought to be investigated. The hon. 
and gallant Member who had presented 
the petition, would, of course, take into 
consideration the best mode of investiga- 
tion. As to the objection upon a point of 
order, the hon. Baronet (Sir George Clerk) 
who raised the point, had admitted, that 
the petition was so drawn as to avoid in- 
fringing the rules of the House, and had 
declared, that much ingenuity must have 
been exercised by the person who so drew 
it. If, then, it had been skilfully and 
successfully endeavoured so to frame the 
petition as not to offend against the 
regulations of the House, he did think 
that it would be a most extraordinary 
proceeding to reject such a petition, espe- 
cially when the administration of the laws, 
the liberty of the subject, and the cha- 
racter of many individuals, were deeply 
involved in its allegations. He would not 
offer any observation upon a single point 
of this case, except the handcuffing ; and 
upon that he must say, that he considered 
it most improper to handcuff persons 
under the circumstances in which the peti- 
tioners were placed, take which version of 
those circumstances they pleased. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Wine Duties.| On Mr. Spring Rice 
moving the Order of the Day forthe House 
going into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. George Robinson wished to know, 
when the wine duties were to be brought 
on? 

Lord Althorp said, that if it suited the 
convenience of the House, he should wish 
to continue in Committee of Supply till 
ten o’clock, and that at that hour he would 
bring on the wine duties. 


Loss or tHE Rorusay-CastLe 
STEAMER.] Colonel Stbthorp said, there 
was a subject of melancholy interest to all 
the Members of that House, but especially 
to him (Colonel Sibthorp), for he had lost 
two relatives on the occasion to which he 
was about to allude, to which he was 
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desirous to call the attention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and particularly that 
portion of it which was connected with 
the management of the Home Department. 
He wished to call their attention to a 
melancholy circumstance which had oc- 
curred a few days since—he meant the 
loss of the Rothsay-Castle steamer, on its 
passage from Liverpool to Beaumaris. He 
was sure that it was only necessary to point 
the attention of his Majesty’s Government 
to this subject, in order to ensure a proper 
degree of attention to the investigation 
which must take place with regard to it. 
He was certain that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters would pay every attention to any 
statements which might be forwarded to 
them on this subject, and especially to the 
facts which wouldcome out at the Coroner’s 
Inquest, which would, no doubt, be held 
on the bodies of the unfortunate deceased. 
He would also take this opportunity to 
express a hope,that his Majesty’s Ministers, 
in whose hands he was inclined to leave 
the matter, would bring forward an enact- 
ment, for the purpose of preventing the 
occurrence of such circumstances in future, 
by summarily punishing the proprietors or 
owners of steam-vessels, by fine or im- 
prisonment, where such accidents were the 
result of wilful negligence, and also enact- 
ing that the Captain or any of the crew 
who should survive in such cases, should 
have a summary punishment imposed upon 
them for drunkenness, or any, other wilful 
error with respect to the management of 
the vessel. 

Mr. George Lamb said, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had derived no in- 
formation with regard to the very melan- 
choly circumstance to which the gallant 
Member had referred, beyond that which 
was to be found in those channels of in- 
formation to which the public generally 
had access. The Home Office, with which 
he was connected, had received no exclu- 
sive intelligence on the subject, though he 
was willing to admit, that it deserved the 
attention of the House. The necessary 
steps would be taken to secure the report 
of the Coroner’s Inquest, and an accurate 
account of what should take place on that 
occasion; and if it should appear, that any 
further inquiry or investigation was neces- 
sary, it should be instituted. With regard 
to any enactment of the nature spoken of, 
the hon. Member must see, that it 
would require very deliberate considera- 
tion; but he begged to assure the hon, 
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Member, that his Majesty’s Government 
would give the subject the fullest possible 
consideration. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE Housz.| Sir 
Robert Peel said, he was anxious to know 
whether his Majesty's Ministers could 
communicate any information on a subject 
which was of importance not only to the 
Members of that House, on the score of 
private convenience, but in which the 
public convenience was also greatly in- 
terested—he meant the period for which 
the House would adjourn on the occasion 
of the approaching coronation. He was 
well aware that the noble Lord opposite 
did not agree with him (Sir Robert Peel) 
as to the period to which that adjournment 
should extend. It ought, however, to be 
borne in mind, that they had been now 
sitting continuously ever since the 20th of 
last October, for the short interval which 
had occurred at the time of the dissolution 
was not worth while taking into account. 
It was not, therefore, too much to expect 
that some adjournment— some respite from 
their labours—should be granted to them 
at the ensuing coronation ; and it would 
be highly convenient, both to the Members 
of that House and to the public at large, 
if any adjournment was intended at the 
coronation, that the determination of Go- 
vernment on the subject should be known 
as soon as possible. 

Lord Althorp said, that the subject had 
certainly been submitted to the considera- 
tion of his Majesty’s Ministers, but under 
existing circumstances, he could not assent 
tothe suggestion of the right hon. Baronet. 
He did not think, that it would be possible 
for him to propose any adjournment of the 
House, beyond a short adjournment over 
the day of the coronation. 


Tue Kine or Hotianp.| Lord Eliot 
said, that he wished to take that oppor- 
tunity to mention a few facts in refuta- 
tion of the statement which had been made 
by the hon. and learned member for Kerry, 
on a former evening, with regard to the 
king of Holland, and his conduct towards 
Belgium. From whatever quarter or what- 
ever publication that hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had derived the information which he 
had given to the House on that occasion, 
he should be able, he hoped, to show that 
hon. and learned Member, that it was quite 
incorrect, and he was sure that the hon. and 
Jearned Member would be the first to re- 
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tract, when he found that such was the 
case. The first accusation which the hon. 
Member had preferred against the king of 
Holland, respected the union of Holland 
with Belgium. That union was determined 
on by the great Powers in the month of 
July, 1814, and it was not till the month 
|of August, 1815, that it was carried into 
| complete effect. The Belgians, therefore, 
had ample time allowed to them to send 
_remonstrances or Representations to the 
allied Congress against that union, if they 
‘had a mind to do so; but no such remon- 
| Strance or representation was fowarded by 
| them, and it was therefore to be assumed, 
| that they entertained no objection to the 
_Union. The first act of the king of Hol- 
| land in ascending the throne was, to order 
_a Commission to be issued for the purpose 
| of framing a constitution founded upon 
| the fundamental laws of the country, and 
which should be in unison with the habits, 
and feelings, and manners of the people. 
That Commission was composed equally of 
; Dutchmen and Belgians, and after they 
had drawn up a code of laws, the king 
submitted it to the States-General, in 
which the Belgians were represented by 
one Deputy for every 2,000 inhabitants of 
Belgium. It was quite true, that a certain 
majority of the Belgian Deputies voted 
against that constitution. He was ready 
to admit, that such was the fact, but it 
should also be stated, that their principal 
objection was made against the two first 
articles of that Constitution, which went 
to give equal protection and equal tolera- 
tion to all religions in Belgium. The 
Catholic Bishops in Belgium specially ad- 
dressed the king against the proposed con- 
stitution, and in that address they used 
the following words :—‘ Sire—The exist- 
ence and the privileges of the Catholic 
Church in this part of the kingdom are 
inconsistent with an article of the plan of 
the new constitution, by which equal 
favour and protection are promised to all 
religions.” They further said, in the same 
address, ‘Sire, we do not hesitate to de- 
clare to your Majesty, that the canonical 
laws which are sanctioned by the ancient 
constitutions of the country, are incompa- 
tible with the projected constitution which 
would give in Belgium, equal favour and 
protection to all religions.” It was upon 
such grounds as those, that the majority 
of the Belgian Deputies voted against the 
proposed constitution. But it would be 
absurd to take that majority as the mar 
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jority of the whole Chamber of the States- 
General, and it would have been absurd 
for the king to have acceded to its wishes, 
regarding itassuch. Again he would say, 
that he did not know to what publication, 
or to what authority, the hon. and learned 
Member was indebted for his facts and 
statements, but he could assure that hon. 
Member, that the authority to which he 
had trusted, had completely misled him in 
this instance. The hon. Member had ac- 
cused the king of Holland of having abo- 
lished trial by Jury, which it was said the 
Belgians possessed in the time of Napo- 
leon. But that Emperor several times in- 
terfered with it, and it was not much re- 
sorted to. It was never well understood 
in Belgium, and the fact was, that three 
Jury laws which were successively pro- 
posed by the king of Holland to the 
Chamber in Brussels had been rejected by 
them. In truth, the trial by Jury was 
not popular in Belgium, and no attempt 
was made by the Belgians to obtain it tili 
1827, when a bill brought forward for this 
purpose, was rejected by two-thirds of the 
Chambers. The charge of the hon. and 
learned Member against the king of Hol- 
land, for reducing the Judges to a state of 
dependence on him, was quite unfounded. 
The 106th article of the constitution gua- 
ranteed their complete independence; and, 
as a proof that they were not at all inter- 
fered with, or controlled by the Crown, 
he begged to mention the fact, that there 
was not a single instance of the removal 
of a Judge from his situation during the 
fifteen years that the king of Holland had 
reigned over Belgium. The decree as to 
the change of the language in judicial and 
legal proceedings, whatever objections 
might be urged to it, or whatever reasons 
might be urged in its defence, had been, 
in fact, rescinded some months before the 
revolution had taken place in Belgium. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made a most unjust attack upon the 
king of Holland for his conduct with re- 
gard to the Press. There was no cen- 
sorship over the Press in Belgium ; there 
was, in fact, during his reign there, no re- 
striction on the Press with regard to publi- 
cation under the charter which he had grant- 
ed to Belgium, and the fullest liberty was 
granted to the Press to publish whatever 
was not libellous. With respect to schools, 
about which the hon. Member had com- 
plained so much the only regulation 
enforced was, that the persons who open- 
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ed them, should be properly qualified for the 
education of youth. The complaint with 
respect to the Philosophical College which 
the king had established at Louvain, was 
equally unfounded ; and, at all events, as 
it was found to be unpopular, it was sup- 
pressed some months before the breaking 
out of the revolution. As to the non-ap- 
pointment of Bishops to vacant Sees in 
Belgium, it should be recollected, that the 
king of Holland was a Protestant Sove- 
reign, and that as such he could not ap- 
point Roman Catholic Prelates. About 
three years ago, however, he succeeded in 
obtaining a concordat with the See of 
Rome, and the Pope had expressed his 
satisfaction at the appointments which 
had taken place since that time. It was 
said, that few Belgians were employed in 
diplomatic situations. The paucity of the 
Belgians employed in such situations was 
to be accounted for principally through 
non-application on their part for employ- 
ment of that description. Nevertheless it 
did so happen, that at this moment there 
were three Belgians in diplomatic situa- 
tions, under the king of Holland. An- 
other of the charges of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was, that no Belgians were 
employed in the higher departments of 
the army, which was, perhaps, owing to the 
Belgians themselves, for a vast deal fewer 
of them, in proportion, than the Dutch 
were promoted to the upper ranks of the 
French army, when both were in the ser- 
vice of Napoleon. The hon. and learned 
Member had spoken of the unpopularity 
which the Belgian Deputies who had taken 
the side of the king of Holland in the 
States-general, had earned for themselves, 
As a proof of their unpopularity, he 
begged to state, that two-thirds of 
them were at present members of the 
National Congress in Brussels. He had 
shortly stated those facts, to show 
that the hon, and learned Member had 
been grossly misled by the authority on 
which he had relied, and he was sure, that 
the hon. Member, when he was disabused 
of the error into which he had fallen, 
would be the first to retract a mis-state- 
ment, of the having made which wilfully 
he need scarcely say, that he altogether 
acquitted the hon. Member. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the noble Lord 
had, with great courtesy, made a state- 
ment in reply to what had fallen from him 
(Mr. O’Connell) on a former evening, in 
reference to the conduct of the king of 
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Holland. He (Mr, O’Connell) should feel 
the utmost delight in retracting any state- 
ment which he had made, if it were proved 
that such statement were unfounded. In- 
stead, however, of retracting any thing 
which he had stated, with regard to the 
conduct of the king of Holland, he had 
only to regret, that his charges against 
that personage, on a former evening, had 
been preferred in a very mitigated shape. 
He had not stated a single fact which he 
was not ready to substantiate by docu- 
ments. He hoped, that the House would 
bear with him on this occasion, while he 
proceeded to vindicate that statement 
which the noble Lord had endeavoured to 
impugn. As to the non-presentation of 
remonstrances from the Belgians, against 
the annexation of Belgium to Holland, he 
was aware that that annexation was only 
finally arranged in 1815, though it had 
been determined upon in July, 1814; but 
the noble Lord had forgotten to state, that 
the king of Holland was in possession of 
Belgium, as the commissary of the Holy 
Alliance, all the time between the period 
when Napoleon was completely defeated, 
and the period when the union of the two 
kingdoms was arranged and finally agreed 
to. When it was said, therefore, that the 
Belgians sent forward no remonstrances 
against that union to the Holy Alliance, 
let it be recoliected, that the king of Hol- 
land was in military possession of Belgium, 
and there was in that country no magis- 
tracy, no civil authority, no law but the 
will of the Stadtholder; and it might very 
truly be said, that the Belgians expressed 
no unwillingness to the union. How 
could they? Dare any man of them, 
under such circumstances, throw out ahint 
about it? The king, indeed, referred the 
constitution to a Committee. But the 
way he managed was distinguished by 
the chicanery which pervaded the whole 
conduct of that king. The Dutch had 
already agreed to the constitution, and 
well they might, as they had all the advan- 
tages of it on their own side: but the 


an equal number of Dutch and Belgian 
Notables. With respect to the Dutch, then, 
it was merely acta agere. The Dutch 


nominees of the king in the States General 
of course voted for it, because it was fa- 
vourable to themselves; but of the 1,323 
Belgic deputies in the States-General, 796 
voted against the acceptance of the con- 
stitution, and 527 in favour of it, 
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not that a rejection of the proposed con- 
stitution on the part of Belgium? Could 
any man in his senses say, that the Bel- 
gians did not thus reject this constitution 
by a majority against it? His Dutch ma- 
jesty, however, decided, that 527 votes 
were more than 796, and that the minority 
was greater than the majority. Because 
126 of the Belgian deputies who voted 
against the constitution, assigned as a 
reason for doing so, that the king was a 
Protestant, his majesty struck their votes 
out of the list, on the ground of their 
having given a reason for their votes. 
There were 282 of the Belgian deputies 
who did not vote at all, and the king at 
once decided that every one of them had 
voted on his side. Such conduct was an 
insult to common sense, and an outrage 
upon the feelings of the people of Belgium. 
All these Notables had been selected by 
the king, and yet they voted against the 
constitution, than which there could not 
be a more decisive proof that it was op- 
posed to the feelings of the nation, and 
that it was eventually forced upon them 
by fraud and violence. But then they 
were told, that the Belgian Bishops had 
protested against the giving equal favour 
and protection to all religions in Belgium. 
In doing so they only imitated the ex- 
ample, and followed the steps, of the Pro- 
testant Tories in this country. In doing 
so, they only acted in accordance with the 
principles of the hon. member for Oxford, 
for instance, and of many other hon. 
Members in that House. For his part, 
he differed from the Belgian Bishops, and 
from the hon. member for Oxford, on that 
point; he was for giving the same protec- 
tion to all religions; but again he would 
say on behalf of those Belgian Bishops, 
that they only protested against the pro- 
tection of the Protestant religion in Bel- 
gium, as the Protestant Tories would pro- 
test against the protection of the Catholic 
religion here. Such was the reason that 
some of the Belgic deputies assigned, for 


| voting against the constitution proposed 
constitution was referred to a Congress of | 


by the king of Holland; but though it was 
not a good reason, it was no just cause for 
disqualifying them for voting. Could any 
decision afford a greater evidence of fraud 
and force than that decision, on the part 
of the king of Holland? It was in sucha 
way that this constitution was forced upon 
Belgium. By means of that constitution, 
Belgium was saddled with the debt of 
Holland, The only debt that had pre- 
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viously existed in Belgium, was the Austro- 
Belgic debt, which amounted to about 
1,000,000/. sterling. By the constitution, 
however, which the king of Holland im- 
posed upon Belgium, it was saddled in addi- 
tion with the Dutch debt, which amount- 
ed to 80,000,000/. sterling. It was not at 
all wonderful that the Dutch Deputies had 
voted for the imposition of that constitu- 
tion upon Belgium, when, by means of it, 
they transferred 39,500,000J. of it to the 
shoulders of the Belgians. The conse- 
quence was, that the increase of taxation 
in Belgium was enormous. To such an 
extent, indeed, was it carried, that the 
French war taxes in Belgium under Napo- 
leon, amounted only to one-third of the 
Dutch peace taxes in that country. This 
taxation was, besides, increasing every 
year during the reign of his Dutch majesty 
over Belgium, and the result must have 
been either a bankruptcy, or a revolution, 
if that cause alone had been allowed to 
operate. In the year 1821, the king of 
Holland imposed additional taxes to the 
amount of 4,000,000/., 3,000,000. of 
which were thrown on Belgium, and the 
remaining 1,000,0007. on the Dutch. 
Was that a fair or a just distribution of 
the burthen of taxation between the two 
countries? Besides, though the Belgic 
population amounted to 4,000,000, and 
the Dutch to only 2,000,000, the Dutch 
had an equal number of representatives in 
the States General. The consequence was, 
that the king being always sure of the 
Dutch Deputies, had only to bribe one or 
two of the Belgic Deputies, to secure a ma- 
jority for any measure which he might pro- 
pose with regard to Belgium, however 
onerous or unjust such a measure might 
be towards that country. It was by that 
means that he secured a majority of two 
in 1821, when the unjustly dispropor- 
tionate share of the new taxes was laid 
upon Belgium. In truth and fact, there 
never was a more iniquitous and unjust 
union, than that which subsisted between 
Belgium and Holland, unless, perhaps, 
that which at present existed between two 
other countries, to which he would not fur- 
ther allude. The Dutch king, in 1814, 
when acting as commissary of the Hol 

Alliance, abolished by a decree the Trial 
by Jury in Belgium, and he never restored 
it, though the Belgians frequently peti- 
tioned for it. In one of the petitions, the 
Belgians, though living under the rule of 
this Dutch king, had the courage to repeat 
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that the Trial by Jury ‘had been assas- 
sinated in Belgium.” It was said by the 
apologists of the king, that he had pre- 
sented three Jury codes to the Chamber, 
which were successively rejected by it. 
But when were they presented? It was 
not until the year 1828 that the first of 
them was offered to the Chamber, and the 
legislation of the middle ages was enlight- 
ened, compared with the specimen of 
legislation which they afforded. The fact 
was, that the Belgians were obliged to 
reject them, they were so extremely bad. 
In a message to the Chamber, on the 11th 
of December, 1829, the king of Holland 
expressly declared, that the Trial by Jury 
was an ‘exotic innovation” in Belgium. 
In the same decree by which the king of 
Holland abolished the Trial by Jury in 
Belgium, he ordained, that the examin- 
ation of witnesses should no longer take 
place in open Court, and he thus removed 
one of the surest safeguards of public jus- 
tice. Still further, he rendered the 
Judges in Belgium, quite dependent on 
his will and power. It was true, that not a 
single one of them had been removed, 
during the fifteen years that his Dutch 
majesty ruled in Belgium but his (Mr. 
O'Connell’s) complaint was, that such was 
the case, and that all that time those 
Judges held their offices provisionally, 
The constitution declared, that the Judges 
should be irremovable; but then the king 
was to have the first nomination of them, 
and afterwards the Chamber was to have 
it; and by thus keeping in the original 
Judges, he rendered them perfectly de- 
pendent on him, for they were well aware 
that they only held their situations 
‘during their good behaviour.” Yet this 
king, who by thus withholding the execu- 
tion of that part of the constitution which 
related to the Judges, rendered the ju- 
dicial office provisional, and completely 
dependent, had been lauded in that House 
as a philosophic monarch! Undoubtedly, 
if cunning meant philosophy, he possessed 
a most superabundant store of wisdom, 
for, by withholding the constitution of the 
Courts, he contrived to keep in his hands, 
during the fifteen years of his reign in Bel- 
gium, an unlimited control over the Judges’ 
in that kingdom. The law of libel declared, 
that whoever excited a hatred of the go- 
vernment, or created any distrust (mefiance) 
of the government, should receive, as a 
minimum of punishment, one year’s im- 
prisonment, and six hours in the pillory, 
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whilst the maximum of punishment should 
be death. This was the detestable law, 
under which Belgium had laboured for 
fourteen years. The law was published on 
the 25th of April, 1815, and not a single 
year had elapsed without somebody being 
prosecuted under this law. In the month 
of June, 1830, no less than thirty-two 
prosecutions were commenced under this 
law, on the same day. He would now 
name a few of the leading cases of oppres- 
sion which had occurred under this mild 
philosophic king of the Netherlands. The 
first case he would allude to, was that of 
Mr. Wallace, who bad presented a me- 
morial to the assembly at the Hague, 
praying that he might be allowed to insti- 
tute a prosecution against the minister of 
police, for having illegally and tyran- 
nically banished from Brussels two French 
gentlemen, who had resided at that ca- 
pital, and who were entitled to all the 
rights and igs: of free and natural 
born subjects. For laying this petition 
before the house, Mr. Wallace was thrown 
into solitary confinement for sixty-six 
days. He was then brought to trial, for a 
transportable felony, and if he was ac- 
quitted he did not owe his escape to the 
king, or to his prosecutors. He could 
quote very many other instances of op- 
pression. He would allude to a case of a 
priest at Antwerp, a man of the highest 
respectability, a most exemplary character, 
and one who employed his leisure time in 
the pursuits of literature. This person was 
invited to a dinner in a private family at 
Antwerp, and in the course of the enter- 
tainment, he produced some Latin verses, 
in which there was a line expressive of the 
sentiment, that the Belgians were ignorant 
of submitting to a foreign yoke— 
‘*Nescit subire jugum.” 

For this line he had to suffer two years’ 
imprisonment. He would now come to 
the case of M. de Potter. That gentle- 
man’s articles in the newspapers were so 
written, that it was impossible to attack 
any one of them with a view of bringing 
it under the law of libel; and what was 
the stratagem of Government? They 
took them all together, declaring, that 
though not separately libels, they were 
libels taken as a whole, and tried M. de 
Potter before the Premier President, with- 
out a Jury, and sentenced him to seven 
years’ transportation. M. de Potter was 
a politician, and might merit the anger of 
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of the case of M. Vander Spragen? This 
gentleman published a large octavo volume 
upon Political Economy, and a prosecu- 
tion was immediately commenced against 
him. M. de Potter’s prosecution was 
going on at the same time ; and a gentle- 
man, M. Van de Weyer, now the Ambas- 
sador to this country, was the Keeper of 
the Public Library; he was Professor of 
Philosophy, and he had been elected 
Keeper of the Royal Manuscripts. M. de 
Potter sent to him to know if he would 
act as his counsel, and he replied in the 
affirmative; but on this being known, an 
intimation was forthwith conveyed to him, 
that if he acted as counsel for M. de 
Potter, he would be immediately deprived 
of his office. ‘‘ You may deprive me of 
twenty places,” he replied; ‘ but I will 
do my duty?” Immediately he rose in 
Court to defend his friend ; no sooner had 
he uttered the word ‘ Messieurs ”—the 
term in which Pleaders commence in ad- 
dressing the Court—than a royal mes- 
senger rose, and gave him his dismissal 
from his official situations. How, too, did 
the upright King of Holland proceed in 
ths case of M. Van Staaten. That gentle- 
man had applied to seven members of the 
legal profession to draw up his case. The 
very next day all these seven gentlemen 
were committed to gaol, and were held 
without bail or mainprize, nor was it until 
a twelvemonth had elapsed that, they were 
restored to their profession. In hearing 
of this case, who could forget that of the 
seven Bishops in England, which was fol- 
lowed by a revolution that no man could 
hesitate to justify, and yet the bigotted 
tyrant who prosecuted the seven Bishops 
never thought of prosecuting the Counsel 
that undertook their defence? But the 
Press in Belgium was open to prosecutions 
by foreigners. The king of France had a 
Belgian writer prosecuted and punished. 
And who was the next prosecutor? Why, 
itwas no less a man than the beloved Ferdi- 
nand. A paragraph had appeared in the pa- 
pers acknowledging that Ferdinand was an 
excellent embroiderer, but at the same time 
the writer took the liberty of doubting if 
the Virgin Mary would be much pleased 
with a petticoat embroidered by hands that 
were stained with innocent blood. The be- 
loved Ferdinand prosecuted the writer of 
this, andhe was punished. Even the Duke 
of Wellington tried his hand at these prose- 
cutions. The Governor of some colony had 





Government ; but what could be thought 





neglected his duty, and great disturbance 
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had been produced in consequence in the 
interior. The writer stated, that the Go- 
vernor was a friend of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and that his object was to throw 
the colony into the arms of England. The 
Duke of Wellington on this instituted a 
prosecution for libel, and had laid his 
damages at 10,000 florins, and what did 
he get? why, five fancs. He would do 
his Grace the justice to say, that he be- 
lieved, that he did not put one penny of 
this in his own pocket. The Burgomaster 
of Maestricht, for opposing an illegal tax, 
had been tried and acquitted, but was 
deprived of his office, and of all his political 
rights. Another Burgomaster, for sug- 
gesting a petition to the House of Assembly 
in favour of the Jury law, was dismissed 
from his office, and deprived of his political 
rights, by which he lost his chance of 
being returned as a member of the Cham- 
bers. A Baron Stassart, a native Belgian, 
who had served in the French army, had 
resigned his pension of 10,000 francs in 
France, and had preferred to reside in his 
native country, upon a pension of only 
1,800 guilders. He was a member of the 
second Chamber, before which was laid a 
petition complaining of grievances, and 
he voted that the petition should be re- 
ceived and considered. The next day he 
was deprived of his pension, and his 
political rights were taken away from him 
by this philosophic king. The noble Lord 
was wrong in his opinion of the press. The 
public press was intelligent enough. The 
noble Lord should reflect that there were 
80,000,000. of Dutch debt, some of which 
was due to English subjects, and this, he 
might easily imagine, would have its influ- 
ence on the English press. The manner 
in which he had been reported in the 
leading journal was rather singular. It 
was something new for a reporter to state 
that aspeech of his had received “a sneer- 
ing answer.” Such a thing had never 
before happened to him, and it had never 
happened except to him. To call the 
Belgians rebels was an abuse of terms, and 
a gross calumny. With respect to the 
religious part of the question, the Pope 
had considered himself to be defrauded 
in the transaction. The greatest tyranny 
had been shown in the licensing of 
schools. Not Carlile or Taylor could have 
gone farther in religious freedom than the 
Emperor Joseph 2nd, and his foundation 
of the College at Brussels had created the 
revolution of 1787, and yet the Catholic 
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clergy were obliged to pass three years in 
study at this college. He had now shown 
that he had exaggerated nothing. He had 
been attacked, but what had been his 
crime? He had merely assailed the 
Toryism of Holland, a Toryism similar to 
that which had devastated his own coun- 
try, and yet this had excited the anger of 
a right hon. Baronet. 

“‘ Sejanus, Wolsey hurt not honest Fieatys ue 
But yet would put some statesmen in a fury. 
He had now shown, that the Belgians were 
called upon by every sanction of religion 
to endure their tyranny only until they 
could snap their chains, and he trusted 

that they would never again be united. 
Lord Althorp did not think an attack 
upon the king of the Netherlands a proper 
mode of proceeding, and it was only be- 
cause the noble Lord had made a state- 
ment in answer to what the learned Gen- 
tleman had said on a previous night, that 
he felt disinclined to interrupt the learned 
Gentleman, although the whole discussion 
was very irregular. He thought it far 
from desirable, that the discussion should 
be proceeded in. The subject extended 
over fifteen years, and it was not likely that 
the debate would be speedily concluded. 
Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said, that the 
Belgians had had sufficient ground for 
the course they had adopted; but 
surely there was noone who had _ heard 
the remarks of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, both on that and on a former 
night, who would not admit, that what he 
said was more directed to another country 
than to that which formed the ostensible 
object of his two speeches. Much had 
been said respecting the Belgian Debt. 
It might be true, that it was not so large 
as that of Holland; but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman now admitted, there 
was a debt, which he had before denied. 
The hon. and learned Member had again 
misstated the facts of several divisions of 
the second Chamber on the Jury question. 
As to all the special cases of individual 
hardship which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had enlarged upon, they had 
nothing but bare assertion to rest upon ; 
but all the cases and circumstances he had 
mentioned did not justify the Belgians in 
casting off their allegiance. Contenting 
himself with these observations for the 
present, he should only say, that whenever 





the hon. and learned Gentleman thought 
proper to bring forward a motion on the 
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subject, or bring the subject in any form 
again before the House, under circum- 
stances in which it would be practicable 
to collect evidence, he should be prepared 
to answer him. 


SuppLty—Lescesne AnD Escorrery.| 
The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Mr. Spring Rice moved, that the sum 
of 11,270/. be granted to Lewis Celeste 
Lescesne, and James Escoffery, to compen- 
sate them for their losses in being moved 
from the island of Jamaica, by order of the 
Duke of Manchester, in 1823. 

Mr. Hume said, that 5,000. had already 
been voted for this purpose, and he pro- 
tested against anything further being paid 
out of the pockets of the people of England. 
If any wrong had been done to these indi- 
viduals by the Assembly of Jamaica, the 
people of that island ought to make the 
compensation. It was not to the principle 
of just compensation that he objected, but 
to the House granting it without such 
necessary previous information as would 
enable the Members to determine, first, 
the grounds on which the claimants were 
entitled to compensation; and next, the 
proper quarter for defraying the burthen 
of it. Till, therefore, Ministers furnished 
the documents with respect to the present 
case, which he had on a recent occasion 
unsuccessfully moved for, he must give 
the vote a decided negative and take the 
sense of the Committee on it. 

Mr. Spring fice said, the question lay 
in a short compass—namely, whether these 
two gentlemen were entitled to compen- 
sation; that is, whether they had been 
illegally deprived of their situations by the 
Duke of Manchester, and exposed to con- 
sequent unmerited suffering, or otherwise ; 
and who were the parties bound to afford 
the compensation? The whole point 
turned on another question—as to whether 
they were, or were not, aliens? If they 
were, the Duke of Manchester had not 
exceeded his functions of governor; if 
they were not, he had acted illegally, and 
they were entitled to compensation. The 
case had been fully inquired into in the 
years 1824 and 1825 in the island, and 
the report, and all the documents on which 
it was founded, referred to Mr. Justice 
Richardson, in 1826, for his decision. 
That gentleman having, however, retired 
from his judicial duties, in consequence of 
ill health, the whole case was referred to 
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Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, and that learned 
lawyer gave it as his opinion, that the 
Duke of Manchester had acted illegally 
towards the claimants under the present 
vote; for that they were not, in the eyes 
of the law, aliens, but British subjects. 
Mr. Bosanquet’s opinion, and all the docu- 
ments on which it was founded, were then 
referred to the then Attorney and Solicitor 
General, and they decided that that 
opinion was just and legal. The only 
question, then, that remained was, the 
amount of compensation, or damages, for 
unmerited suffering; and this point was 
left to the arbitration of Mr. Selwyn, upon 
whose award a Treasury minute was issued 
under the administration of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir G. Murray) opposite, who 
then filled the office of Colonial Secretary, 
under which minute, dated the 30th of 
July, 1830, a sum was paid to the parties 
on account, with an explicit promise on 
the part of the Treasury, that the re- 
mainder would be made good by a vote of 
Parliament. Hence the present vote, to 
which, as founded, after the fullest inquiry, 
on the opinion and award of gentlemen 
eminent in their profession, and free from 
all personal bias one way or the other, he 
could not anticipate any opposition. 

Sir George Murray said, he would only 
trouble the Committee with a very few 
observations upon this subject, under- 
standing from the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had stated very accurately the par- 
ticulars of the case, that no blame what- 
ever was attached to the Government which 





preceded the present in what had been 
done. The arbitration, he thought, had 
taken place when his lamented friend, the 
late Mr. Huskisson, was in the Colonial 
Office. He had but few words to say as 
to the share which he had taken in the 
transaction. After the report of the arbi- 
trators had been made, there was a suppo- 
sition that some new facts might be elicited, 
which would possibly alter it, and he 
thought it incumbent upon him to send 
other papers, which had reached the office, 
to the parties who had the case before 
them. The result was, that the same de- 
cision was pronounced, and it was not till 
the Law Officers of the Crown had, after 
due investigation, confirmed the opinion 
of Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, that the Com- 
mittee was called upon to vote the re- 
maining sum, part of which had been 
already paid, the amount of the compen- 
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Mr. Burge, having been a member of; he should vote against it; but, if the hon. 
the Council of Jamaica, which had advised | 


the Duke of Manchester to act as he had 
done towards the parties interested in the 


present vote, felt that it would be in-| 


decorous in him to offer an opinion on the 
merits of the case, in the absence of the 
documents essential to its thorough eluci- 
dation. He would therefore leave it in the 
hands of the Committee—merely observ- 
ing, that he was confident that the docu- 
ments, if produced, would show that the 
Council of Jamaica were warranted to act 
as they had done. 

An Hon. Member said, that the country 
relied on the professions of Ministers and 
their supporters to enforce economy to 
every possible extent ; and therefore would 
hear with surprise of the present vote. 
As it was plain, from the statement of the 
hon. Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
Duke of Manchester’s having acted ille- 
gally was the original error, why, he 
asked, in the name of common-sense and 
common justice, should not that noble 
Duke, and not the public, be called upon 
to defray the expense of compensation ? 

Mr. Warre agreed with the hon. Member, 
but still felt himself compelled to give a 
reluctant vote in favour of the Motion as 
it stood. The statement of the hon. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury made it evident, that 
they were committed to the present vote, 
else he would divide with the hon. member 
for Middlesex against it. 

Lord Howick had, on a recent occasion, 
resisted the Motion of the hon. member 
for Middlesex, for the production of the 
documents to which the present vote 
referred, on the ground, that their printing 
would cost 6,000/., and that the whole 
legal inquiry would have to be gone over 
again by that House, and the House had 
agreed with him in negativinz the hon. 
Member’s motion. The inexpediency, 
then, of producing these papers having 
been thus decided, the only question 
was, whether the Colonial or the Home 
Government was bound to make good the 
award made in favour of Messrs. Lecesne 
and Escoffery. It appeared to him plain, 
that as Ministers were responsible for the 
Colonial Governors appointed by their 
advice, they, and not the Duke of Man- 
chester, were the persons bound to afford 
compensation to individuals illegally used, 
like the present claimants. 

Sir John Bourke said, if the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex persisted in his motion, 
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Member would shape it for a Committee 
to inquire into the claims of the parties, 
he would support such a motion. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the 
formation of a Committee would be of no 
benefit ; the case had already been fully 
investigated. With respect to the act of 
the Duke of Manchester, it must be taken 
as the act of the Government. He did 
not say, that the Duke of Manchester was 
bound to follow the recommendation of the 
Assembly for the removal of the indi- 
viduals, but, had he not, he would have 
been placed in a disagreeable position. 
It would be a gross act of injustice to 
require the noble Duke to pay the com- 
pensation awarded. 

Mr. F'yshe Palmer cared not much who 
made good the award, so as Messrs. Le- 
cesne and Escoftery received the compen- 
sation to which their most unmerited 
treatment fully entitled them. He con- 
sidered these individuals to have been 
most cruelly used, and he thought that 
they ought to have compensation, no 
matter whether it came from the Colonial 
Assembly, or fromthe Duke of Manchester, 
or from any other quarter, This country 
was only called upon to give 16,0001, as a 
compensation for the grossest act of perfidy 
and injustice ever committed. He said 
this knowingly, because he had given some 
attention to this matter. He was not 
connected with either party in this case; 
but if he had any connexion with it, his 
connexions and his relationship lay rather 
on the other side than on that which he 
was then advocating. He left it to the 
fecling and to the justice of the Commit- 
tee to do what was right on this occasion ; 
but when he considered the whole series 
of oppression which these individuals had 
endured—when he recollected that it was 
such as no English Legislature had ever 
sanctioned before—he thought that it was 
incumbent upon the House to make them 
ample compensation for the indignities and 
injuries which they had suffered. Indeed, 
he would put it to the Committee whether 
16,0002. could be a sufficient compensa- 
tion to individuals, who, independently of 
their pecuniary loss, had been manacled, 
tied neck and heels, and carried out of the 
island like slaves? In conclusion, he 
maintained that the Committee was bound 
to make to these individuals the most 
ample compensation within its power. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde contended, that the 

P 
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Committee should give these individuals, 
not only ample, but also immediate com- 
pensation, inasmuch as a delay of all jus- 
tice for seven years was something very like 
a denial of justice. It had been admitted on 
all hands that these individuals had been 
injured by the conduct of a representative 
of the British Government; he therefore 
insisted that the British Government ought 
to be responsible for the injury which its re- 
presentative had inflicted. He thought that 
it would be hard upon the Duke of Man- 
chester to make him personally responsible, 
as he had acted upon the advice of the 
jaw-officers with which the Government 
wad provided him. He was of opinion that 
the case ought not to be re-opened, as it 
aad been submitted to the arbitration of a 
snost upright, learned, and pains-taking 
Judge, Mr, Justice Bosanquet, who had 
decided it in favour of Messrs. Lecesne 
and Escoflery. 

Mr. Burge could not refrain from ob- 





| 
1 


serving, that the hon. member for Reading | 


had been wanting in common justice 
towards him (Mr. Burge) when he (Mr. 
Palmer) gave so strong an opinion upon 
this case, without knowing any thing of 
the evidence by which it was supported. 
He denied that these individuals had been 
either manacled or tied neck and heels. 
He would not enter into the defence of 
the authorities of Jamacia upon this occa- 
sion, however he might be provoked by 
unjust accusations to do so. He would 
only implore the Committee to suspend 
its judgment with regard to this transaction, 
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man, after entering into the facts of the 
case, which have been repeatedly pub- 
lished, proceeded to enforce their claims 
to compensation, on the ground that 
though economy was a good thing, justice 
was a better. He was also of opinion, that 


| the Duke of Manchester ought not to be 


made pecuniarily responsible for the injury 
which these individuals suffered, as he had 
merely acted in conformity with the advice 
given him by the Assembly and the Council. 
He believed that, if he had refused to act 
according to their advice, he would have 
been liable to an impeachment. 

Mr. Hunt said, that if these persons 
were to be indemnified, so ought ever 
man who had been imprisoned under the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. If 
the hon. member for Middlesex did not 
persist in dividing the Committee upon 
this clause, he should. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer was surprised at 
the accusation of injustice which the hon. 
member for Eye had brought against him, 
for the speech which he had made upon this 
subject. Though he had not examined 
all the papers connected with it, he knew 
that they had been referred to the decision 
of a most learned and upright Judge, and 


‘that that Judge had declared, that these 
| two individuals had been harshly and un- 
| justly treated, and ought to be recompensed. 


He should have felt the rebuke of the hon. 
member for Eye more deeply, had he not 
recollected, that that hon. Member was, to 


a certain degree, mixed up with this trans- 


until the Members were made acquainted | 


with all the circumstances connected with 
it. 

Mr.O’ Connell contended, that these indi- 
viduals had been most unjustly and oppres- 
sively treated, and he cared not by whom. 
They had sought a trial—they had been 
refused a trial—and yet, after all, they 
had been convicted without a trial. 

Mr. Burge denied the truth of this 
statement. 

Mr. O'Connell persisted in declaring, 
that they had been convicted on the green- 
bag evidence of the Colonial Assembly of 
Jamaica; and then, because that evidence 
would not satisfy a Court of Justice, had 
been deported asaliens. Now they claimed 
to be, and had since proved themselves to 
be, British-born subjects; and the estab- 
lishment of that fact rendered the use of 
the Alien Act against them still more 
oppressive. The hon. and learned Gentle- 


action, and that he was now bound to 
confirm in the House of Commons the 
judgment which had been given by his 


| advice in the Island of Jamaica. 


Mr. Burge said, that the advice which 


he, as Attorney-general of Jamaica, had 
‘given to the Duke of Manchester on this 


{ 


transaction, had met with the approbation 


_ both of the Council and of the Assembly of 
that Island. He did not wish to shrink 
‘from any of the measures which he had 








iby the House. 


then advised. 

Mr. Keith Douglas thought the present 
discussion altogether unnecessary, as the 
whole question had been previously settled 
The Government was 
bound, he thought, to grant the compen- 
sation awarded. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that the 
present Government was not bound to 
carry into effect the award made during 
thelateGovernment. Headmitted, that in- 
justice had been done to thetwo individuals 











Supply— 
but he must contend, that the people of 
this country were not bound to provide the 
compensation. He would not consent to 
vote the money unless some further in 
formation were supplied on the subject. 

The Committee divided on the original 
question, Ayes 117; Noes 12; Majority 
105. 
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List of the Nors. 


Blamire, W. Guise, Sir William 


Burke, Sir John Hodgson, J. 

Dick, Quintin Hunt, H. 

Dixon, J. James, W. 

Gillon, W. D. Williams, Sir James 
Gordon, R. TELLER. 
Godson, R. Hume, J. 


Suprty—Irisnh Estimares.] Mr. 
Spring Rice said, he had the honour to 
introduce the Irish Estimates to the 
House. They had been framed with the 
greatest attention to economy, and he 
hoped they were not liable to many objec- 
tions. It was in contemplation to intro- 
duce measures which he hoped would be 
attended by a considerable saving, but 
they were not able to carry them into 
effect immediately. The first vote he 
should propose was, 5,794. for the Pro- 
testant Charter Schools in Ireland for 
1831. The Committee would observe 
that there was a considerable reduction in 
this vote, as last year the sum proposed 
was 8,950/. 

Mr. Hume asked when these grants 
were likely to cease; he had the strongest 
objection to these schools, which tended 
to promote religious animosities. 

Mr. Spring Rice intimated, that it was 
proposed first to reduce this grant to 
3,000/., and soon to cause its cessation 
altogether. It was ina state of gradual 
reduction ; a few years since, the amount 
was 40,000/.— 

Mr. O’Connell said, the houses and 
buildings now occupied by these schools 
were purchased with the public money. 
If they were to be broken up, care ought to 
be taken to secure the buildings, and not 
allow the trustees to have them. 

Vote agreed to. 

On proposing 27,8241. for the Found- 
ling Hospital, 

Mr. Spring Rice stated, that this vote 
also was in course of gradual reduction, 
with a view to its abolition as early as 
possible. 

Mr. Ruthven felt some regret at hearing 
these grants were to be gradually reduced. 
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The poor people in Ireland had no other 
resource than these charities; they had 
no Poor-laws to fly to. 

Mr. Hume said, the whole principles of 
Foundling Hospitals were bad ; they incul- 
cated bad habits, and fostered immorality. 
They induced the poor to look on them as 
asylums for their children, and thus made 
them indifferent to the consequences of 
their conduct. They were the resources 
of bad governments; Scotland required no 
such grants, They ought, by all means, 
to encourage feelings of self-reliance and 
habits of forethought in the lower orders, 
which such institutions had a direct ten- 
dency to counteract. Hewas glad to hear 
the grant was reduced. 

Mr. O’ Connell concurred with his hon. 
friend that the principles on which such 
institutions were founded were bad. The 
mortality in them was frightful, and be 
feared the consequences were made worse 
by the salaries and allowances to the 
nurses not being regularly paid. He should 
recommend hon. Members to read the 
reports ; the deaths were so numerous as 
to be hardly credible. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the delay of the 
payment of the salaries was caused by the 
time taken to prepare the Estimates. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, it was the 
general feeling of the Committee to whom 
the whole subject was referred, that the 
grants should be gradually abolished. It 
was only on account of the children already 
in the asylums, that the grant was not 
instantly discontinued. If the children 
were not humanely treated, the trustees 
and overlookers of the institution were to 
blame. 

Mr. O’Connell had strong reasons for 
believing, that the nurses treated the child- 
ren intrusted to them with the utmost 
kindness. There were many instances of 
the children retaining the strongest at- 
tachment through life to them. 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared, notwith- 
standing the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, that children were admitted last 
year. This was wholly improper, and a 
neglect of duty in the late Government ; 
the resolution was, “ that the Committee 
recommend that all admissions of children 
to the Foundling Hospital shall cease and 
determine after the Ist of January, 1830.” 

Vote agreed to. 

Mr. Spring Rice moved “ That 21,2007. 
be granted for the House of Industry, 
Dublin, the Lunatic Department, and 
P2 
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three General Hospitals attached.” There 
had been a reduction in this grant, since 
last year, of 1,800/., and he hoped still 
further ones would be made, particularly 
in the salaries. 

Mr. Hume considered, that the people of 
Dublin ought to pay all the expense of 
these local charities, but if the public were 
to subscribe to support local institutions, 
hospitals, on a good footing, were the 
best that conld be supported. 

Vote agreed to. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the next resolution 
was, ‘‘ That 1,388/. be granted for the 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum.”—The_ ex- 
penses of this institution had been reduced 
this year 5,312J., the last year’s estimate 
being 6,700/. 

Mr. O'Connell regretted very much to 
see these grants reduced. “Many charit- 
able institutions would be discontinued in 
consequence. The assumed saving was, 
after all, a mere transfer, the expense 
being saved to the public, but thrown upon 
the starving peasantry of Ireland. These 
grants had been given to compensate in 
some degree the loss occasioned by so 
many absentees, and others, who were 
compelled to attend their duty in 
England, and there spent much of their 
revenues. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, however the hon. 
and learned Member’sremarks might apply 
in general, they did not apply to this 
institution in particular; it was a local 
charity, and its benefits confined to a 
particular district. 

Vote agreed to. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the next resolution 
was, “That 6,323/., be granted for the 
Hibernian Society for Soldiers’ Children.” 
A reduction of 1,273/. had been made 
since last year, in this grant. There were 
formerly 800 children in the school, there 
were now 500, and they proposed to 
reduce the number to 300, which would 
allow of still further reductions. 

Mr. Leader regretted, that the orphans 
of soldiers, who had fought the battles of 
their country, were to be deprived of the 
benefits they enjoyed by means of this 
institution. 

Mr. Hume said, the children of artizans 
had as much right to be maintained by the 
State as the children of soldiers. This 
institution could not, however, be abolished 
in Ireland, while a similar one was kept 


up in England, but he hoped the grants | 


for both would be discontinued. 
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Mr. O’Counell said, the children of 
Catholics were only admitted into these 
schools on the understanding, that they 
were to be educated as Protestants. He 
hoped some explanation would be given if 
this was really so. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he was not aware 
of that particular circumstance, but he 
must observe, that, as the expense of sup- 
porting the orphan children was borne by 
the State, and as it was obvious they must 
have some religious education, it would 
follow, that the only one that could be 


‘given them was that founded on the 


religion of the State. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the Catholic rela- 
tions of these orphan children objected to 
send them to the school, where they knew 
they would be educated as Protestants. 
This led to their total exclusion. If the 
Protestant religion was that of the State, 
the Catholic religion was that of the great 
majority of the Irish people, and the exclu- 
sive system had a pernicious influence on 
their minds. 

Sir George Murray said, the exclusive 
system had been much relaxed. The 
children were now allowed to be appren- 
ticed to Catholic masters, although he 
acknowledged the school was still under 
the superintendence of a clergyman of the 
Established Church; but the children of 
both persuasions were similarly treated in 
every respect. 

Sir Henry Hardinge could also assure 
the House that the children of Catholics 
and Protestants were placed on the same 
footing. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the system alto- 
gether was what he complained of. The 
Protestant soldier’s child was educated in 
his father’s religion, the Catholic in what 
was Called the State religion. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next vote was, “ That 1,268/. be 
granted for the Hibernian Marine Society.” 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the grant had been 
reduced 132/, since last year. 

Mr. Hume recommended that this vote 
should be withdrawn as speedily as was 
compatible with justice to those who 
happened to be at present on the institu- 
tion. There were considerable abuses 
connected with it. The children educated 
there, were not those for whose benefit it 
was intended, and the expenses besides 
were far too large for the number main- 
tained. 

Mr. Spring Rice replied, that all ad- 
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missions were to be stopped for the future, 
as it was in the contemplation of Govern- 
ment to anticipate the hon. Member’s 
suggestion. 

Vote agreed to. 

The votes, 

1,2910. for the Female Orphan House; 

2,900/. for the Westmoreland Lock 
Hospital ; 

2,000/. for the Lying-in Hospital ; 

1,5781. for Dr. Stephen’s Hospital ; 

2,860/. for the Fever Hospital, Cork- 
street, Dublin; and 

4651. for the Hospital for Incurables, 
were agreed to without opposition. 

The House resumed. 


Wine Dutirs.] On the Motion of 
Lord Althorp, the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of the Wine Duties’ Bill 
was read, and the question put, that the 
Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. Courtenay rose, and being called 
on by the Speaker, though Mr. George 
Robinson rose at the same time, went on 
to say, that he was sorry to interfere with 
the hon. Gentleman, but as the hon. Gen- 
tleman had had an opportunity on a 
former occasion of addressing the House 
on the subject at great length, he must 
then take the liberty of saying a few 
words on that important question. In 
opposing the second reading of the Bill, he 
begged to be understood as not opposing 
the principles of the noble Lord. In the 
situation in which he stood, as well as 
when he was in office under the Go- 
vernment, he had given this subject a 
great deal of attention, and, though hold- 
ing principles somewhat similar to those 
adopted by the Government, he had come 
to the conclusion that it was not pos- 
sible to alter these duties without acting 
inconsistently with treaties. Before, how- 
ever, he noticed the treaty, he would beg 
to offer one word with respect to his own 
consistency. In the course of the Session 
before last, an hon. friend of his, now the 
Secretary of the Board of Control, brought 
forward a motion touching grievances with 
respect to the wine trade. It fell to his lot 
to be the organ of Government on that 
occasion ; and he did then certainly state, 
that he agreed, to a considerable extent, 
with his hon. friend, but he also stated on 
the part of Government, that it was placed 
in this difficult situation—that it could 
not interfere with the wine duties, without 
& communication with the government of 
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Portugal, and the difficulty lay in Portu- 


gal having a sovereign whom we had not 
acknowledged. The argument of his hon. 
friend was reiterated and reinforced by 
Mr. Huskisson ; but so far from taking a 
different view of the subject to that taken 
by the Government, it was, he said, its 
duty toconsider the question, whenever the 
state of diplomatic relations with Portugal 
would permit. It was no new opinion of 
his, that the Methuen Treaty was inthe way 
of the arrangement of the noble Lord. A 
legal gentleman, extremely weil versed in 
these matters, had given his opinion as to 
the propriety, according to the law and 
customs of nations, of departing from that 
treaty without previous discussion ; and 
he said, that there was no way of getting 
out of the difficulties raised by the treaty, 
except by putting upon it that construc- 
tion for which the noble Lord contended, 
but which would be a practice so exceed- 
ingly sharp, it would be so pettifogging a 
construction, that it would not become the 
dignity of an honourable Government to 
resort toit. This advice was received when 
he was in office; and he trusted, therefore, 
that the House would at least believe, that 
he was sincere in his opposition to the 
Bill of the noble Lord. The noble Lord, 
in speaking on the subject of the compact, 
said, that this question depended entirely 
upon the Methuen Treaty. The noble 
Lord, in support of his argument, read a 
part—but a part only—of that treaty, and 
omitted to read the first Article, which was 
as follows ‘His sacred royal Majesty 
of Portugal promises, both in his own 
name and that of his successors to admit 
for ever hereafter, into Portugal, the 
woollen cloths and the rest of the woollen 
manufactures of the Britons, as was ac- 
customed till they were prohibited by the 
laws: nevertheless, upon this condition.” 
The second Article was this, “‘ That is to 
say, that her sacred royal Majesty shall, 
in her own name, and that of her succes- 
sors, be obliged for ever hereafter to admit 
the wines of the growth of Portugal into 
Britain ; so that at no time, whether there 
shall be peace or war between the kingdoms 
of Britain and France, anything more 
shall be demanded for these wines, by the 
name of custom or duty, or by whatsoever 
other title, directly or indirectly, whether 
they shall be imported into Great Britain 
in pipes or hogsheadis, or other casks, than 
what shall be demanded from the like 
or measure of French wine, 
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deducting or abating a third part of the 
custom or duty ;” and then there was this 
proviso, upon which the noble Lord relied. 
“But if at any time this deduction or 
abatement of customs, which is to be 
made as aforesaid, shall in any manner 
be attempted and prejudiced, it shall 
be just and lawful for his sacred royal 
Majesty of Portugal again to prohibit 
the woollen cloths and the rest of the 
British woollen manufactures.” It would be 
quite impossible to find in any treaty words 
more decidedly of a permanent character 
than these articles—‘ for ever,” and ‘ at 
no time;” nothing certainly could well 
be stronger than those words. It cer- 
tainly was intended to be as binding, and 
to last as long, as any treaty that ever 
was made. But the noble Lord endea- 
voured to get over the difficulty, on the 
principle of retaliation. He said, if Great 
Britain should at any time depart from 
this treaty, Portugal might also depart 
from it. It was a treaty that might be 
put an end to at any time, by either 
party. ‘That was certainly the effect of 
what was said by the right hon. the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, although 
the noble Lord, indeed, did not say 
“either party.” The noble Lord said, we 
might at any time commit a breach of this 
treaty, provided we were ready to bear the 
consequences, He was astonished to hear 
the noble Lord argue as if there were no 
moral obligations to be borne in mind, 
but simply taking this circumstance into 
consideration, and at once coming to the 
conclusion, that we migkt, on the ground 
of any diplomatic policy, violate a treaty, 
provided we were ready to abide by the 
penalties imposed on us for pursuing such 
a course of conduct. He was astonished 
to hear that doctrine from the noble Lord, 
considering him a straightforward, single- 
minded, Englishman; but he was more 
astonished to hear such doctrines, when 
he recollected, that the noble Lord was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, because it 
was precisely the argument used by those 
who committed breaches of the revenue- 
laws. “Oh!” say the smugglers in high 
life, “there is no harm in doing this, be- 
cause, if we are found out, we are perfectly 
willing to pay the penalties.” That view 
of the subject could not be taken by an 
honourable man, and still less by the 
head of the Revenue Department. The 
noble Lord devised his measure with the 
Ingenuity of a pettifogger, and justified it 
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with the sophistry of a smuggler. The 
noble Lord said, that the view he took of 
the Methuen Treaty was also taken, first, 
by the Lords of Trade, who made an elabo- 
rate report, in the year 1767, which was 
laid upon the Table of this House last 
year, and afterwards by Mr. Pitt. He 
was at issue with the noble Lord as to 
both these authorities. If the noble Lord 
would turn to the report, he would find 
only one passage which touched at all 
upon this part of the question; and 
it would appear from this passage, that 
the Lords of Trade were of opinion, that 
nothing would justify us in breaking the 
Methuen Treaty, but the government of 
Portugal departing from its specific terms. 
Therefore, if this had any bearing what- 
ever upon the subject, it would act against 
the view taken by the noble Lord. He 
contended, however, that it had no bearing 
upon the question. With respect to 
Mr. Pitt’s opinion, he admitted, that Mr. 
Pitt was very anxious—quite as anxious 
as the noble Lord—to get rid of the 
Methuen Treaty, and to open an inter- 
course with France; he admitted, that 
Mr. Pitt even went so far as to propose 
Resolutions in this House for equalizing 
the duties on wines; but he never did for 
one moment admit, that we were at liberty 
to depart from the words of the Methuen 
Treaty. He then made use of these 
expressions, “J have every reason to 
expect the negotiation with Portugal will 
prove successful; if, however, it should 
fail, in either case, I will come down to 
the House, and, in one of the two situa- 
tions, will move a Resolution to lower the 
duties on Portugal wines, one-third below 
the duties on French wines ; in the other, 
I will lay before the House the grounds on 
which the Administration consider the 
Court of Lisbon as no longer willing to 
comply with the Methuen Treaty.” Mr. 
Pitt considered himself bound to adhere to 
the Methuen Treaty, so long as the Court 
of Lisbon expressed its determination to 
abide by it. He challenged the noble 
Lord to produce any passage, to prove 
that it was in the contemplation of Mr. 
Pitt to commit a breach of the Methuen 
Treaty. It was stated, that Mr. Pitt, in a 
letter read by the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, threatened, that if Por- 
tugal persevered in committing breaches 
of former treaties, we might be induced, 
on our parts, to depart from the treaty of 
1703. He was ready to admit, that, if 
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we could make out against Portugal a 
case of a breach of other treaties, that 
would authorise us to break the treaty of 
1703. But how stood the case before 
the House, with respect to those breaches 
oftreaty? Why, upon the motion of his hon. 
friend, the Secretary for the Board of Con- 
trol, they had along statement of grievances 
up to the year 1813, but nothing of a sub- 
sequent date; and the House of Commons 
was called upon to act in a particular 
manner, in consequence of grievances, of 
the existence of which it could know no- 
thing. If it were attempted to justify break- 
ing the treaty, by alluding to grievances of 
recent date, he should answer, that we 
had the highest possible authority for 
saying, that the grievances caused in this, 
or the course of the last year, had been 
redressed. It was true, we were told, in the 
Speech from the Throne, that we had sus- 
tained a series of unexampled insults from 
Portugal; but it was also true, that the 
Speech said, that, on satisfaction being 
demanded, those grievances were redress- 
ed. The House knew nothing of the ex- 
istence of any grievances, of later date 
than the year 1813, and we had no right 
or title whatever to break a treaty —a 
solemn compact with Portugal—on ac- 
count of acts done by her so long ago. 
It was like the wolf and the lamb in the 
fable, to say to defenceless Portugal, you 
shall suffer for injuries done to us by your 
fathers or your grandfathers. It would be 
necessary, if this solemn treaty was to be 
broken, on the ground of misbehaviour on 
the part of Portugal, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers should lay before the House 
the facts on which they rested their accu- 
sations, in order that they should be 
clearly and explicitly made out. The 
stipulation was made for ever, or until 
the two parties should agree to put an end 
to it; if one party put an end to it with- 
out the consent of the other, that produced 
a cause of quarrel; but, in this case, one 
was avery strong, and the other a very 
weak party. The stipulation, therefore, 
with respect to what Portugal might do, 
stood on these grounds :—England, being 
the stronger party of the two, it was intro- 
duced for the protection of Portugal; if 
Portugal broke the compact, we could 
protect ourselves; if we broke the treaty, 
Portugal had no other resource than to 
dissolve the treaty. But, the more it was 
out of the power—and we had had arecent 
public instance of the weakness of Portu- 
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gal—the more it was out of the power of 
Portugal to make war against this country, 
the more England was bound, by every 
principle of humanity and justice, to ad- 
here rigidly to that part of the treaty. 
Referring the question, then, as the noble 
Lord referred it, solely to the treaty, that 
treaty was a perpetual treaty, and could 
only be altered by mutual consent, and 
mutual consent could only be obtained by 
previous discussions; and, if our relations 
with Portugal were unfortunately so mys- 
tified as to prevent discussion, we were 
bound, as an honourable nation—bound 
by every consideration of justice and 
equity—to adhere to that Methuen Treaty 
until this Government should come to some 
final understanding with the government 
of Portugal. He would now say a few 
words as to the operation of the more 
recent Treaty of 1810. The 26th Article 
of that treaty said, ‘¢ The two parties agree 
and declare, that the stipulations of former 
treatics, concerning the admission of the 
wines of Portugal on the one hand, and 
the woollen cloths of Great Britain on 
the other, shall, for the present, remain 
unaltered.” It was quite certain, that this 
Article did not in any manner affect the 
argument deduced from the Methuen 
Treaty. It never could be supposed, that 
on the next morning after entering into 
the agreement, or at any subsequent time, 
without previous discussion, the treaty 
should be revoked. These arrangements 
certainly added nothing to the force of that 
argument, but they did not detract from it. 
There was one other article in the Treaty of 
1810 whichalluded to theMethuenTreaty— 
the thirty-second —by which it was agreed 
that the obligations of the Government, 
expressed or implied, should be perpetual, 
and should not be changed or affected in 
any manner. The next Article, however, 
gave to the two parties themselves, after 
fifteen years, the right of separately 
examining, discussing, and revising the 
several articles of that treaty, and of 
making such amendments or additions 
respectively, as the interests‘of their re- 
spective subjects might require. Jt wasa 
matter of doubt whether the agreement 
extended or not to the Methuen Treaty, 
but it might be contended that the ex- 
pression ‘ expressed or implied” must 
extend to the Methuen Treaty, and he had 
understood, that the negotiator of the 
Treaty of 1810 stated that such was the 
intention with which it was framed. A 
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very great authority in another place had 
said, that the sense of an Act of Parlia- 
ment was not to be construed by the 
understanding of those who introduced it. 


That was perfectly correct in respect of 


an Act of Parliament, but the case was 
exceedingly different with respect to a 
treaty. It was, however, a matter of no great 
importance whether the thirty-third Article 
of the Treaty of 1810 were called in aid 
or not, because if the construction he had 
put on the Methuen ‘Treaty was correct, 
all that Article did was, to prescribea mode 
of proceeding in case of any proposition 
being made for altering it. He was sorry 
to go back again to the Methuen Treaty, 
but he wished to add, that it was laid be- 
fore the House accompanied by a letter from 
the negotiator; from which it would ap- 
pear, that he considered his country to be 
placed under a binding obligation. Mr. Me- 
thuen did not think, as the noble Lord did, 
that this was a matter from which Queen 
Anne or her successors might, at any time, 
depart, and he took great credit to himself 
for not having imposed any unnecessary 
restrictions, Ue concluded his letter by 
saying :—‘* By these means, her Majesty 
is under no restriction at all with respect 
to the duties on French wines, except that 
they must always continue one-third higher 
than the duties on the wines of Portugal.” 
The negotiator most distinctly laid it down, 
that the treaty was to last for ever. He 
had already said, that he did not disagree 
with the noble Lord in principle. He 
was for equalization in all cases. At the 
same time he agreed with the hon. member 
for Worcester, so far as to admit, that 
there was no pressing necessity for adopt- 
ing this measure vow, considering the 
present state of our relations with Portugal, 
and the commercial conduct of France. 
Neither did he expect any great increase 
of our trade with France from it. At all 
events, however much he might approve 
of the Bill as a financier or political eco- 
mist, yet he was bound to oppose it as a 
man of honour. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had made an extra- 
ordinary use of his statements, and he 
confessed he thought the opponents of the 
measure would not derive much advantage 
from his arguments. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman placed the whole question on the 
perpetual character of the Methuen 
Treaty; but it must be recollected, that 
at the end of fifteen years after the signing 
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of that treaty, either party was at liberty 
to put an end to it if they thought fit. 
Dismissing it, therefore, he meant to apply 
himself to the purely commercial part of 
the question, and on that he believed the 
Government had committed a very dan- 
gerous error. The Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Poulett Thomson) 
had asked, with an air of triumph, if they 
thought that the Portuguese would deprive 
themselves of some of the most necessary 
articles of consumption, purely because 
this country admitted French wines on 
better terms? He would ask, in his turn, 
however, what was to prevent the Portu- 
guese from equalising the duties on all the 
articles of export from England? Accord- 
ing to the returns of 1830, it appeared that 
the exports to Portugal on official value 
amounted to two millions and a half, in 
addition to 200,000. worth of cod, shipped 
from our colonies of Newfoundland. The 
fish which Portugal took from the fisheries 
of Newfoundland amounted to 300,000 
quintals. The transport employed 100 
sail of vessels, and it was received ata 
duty of fifteen per cent, while the fish 
brought by our great rivals, the Ame- 
ricans and the Norwegians, paid a duty of 
thirty per cent. The consequence was, 
that we enjoyed the monopoly of the 
market, in spite of the active competition 
of the Americans and the Norwegians. 
If the duty should be equalised, we 
should be driven out of the market. 
The noble Lord said, that if the duty 
should be equalised, we could compete 
with the Norwegians and Americans 
in Portugal, as we now competed with 
them in Spain, He would tell the noble 
Lord what had been the effect of that com- 
petition in Spain. Twenty years ago we 
imported into Spain 80,000 quintals of 
fish, whilst the Norwegians imported only 
10,000. Now, the case was exactly re- 
versed-——we imported the 10,000 quintals, 
and the Norwegians imported the 80,000. 
Were the noble Lord, and those who ad- 
vised him, acquainted with the state of 
our export trade to Portugal, as compared 
with that to other countries? Our exports 
to Portugal alone exceeded those to 
France, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, collectively. At thesame time, 
our imports from those countries were ten 
times more than those from Portugal. 
But the noble Lord said, that by taking off 
part of the duty on French wines, we 
should induce the French to take more of 
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our commodities. Experience might have 
instructed Ministers on this point. A few 
years ago we reduced the duty on F rench 
wine 6s. 6d. per gallon. It was now pro- 
posed to reduce it only 1s, 9d. per gal- 
lon. Our imports from France were now 
twice as much as they were at the time the 
duty was reduced, and our exports were 
only half as large as they were at the same 

eriod. If the large reduction of duty 
had failed to induce the French to take 
our commodities, it was but reasonable to 
expect that the small reduction would fail 
also. Unfortunately, many persons adyo- 
cated what was called free trade, without 
considering the consequences to which 
that system would lead. Foreign nations 
knew what we meant by free trade. ‘They 
knew that we wanted to obtain the mono- 
poly of their markets, and to prevent 
them from becoming manufacturers for 
themselves. The United States of America, 
one of the most enlightened nations in the 
world, inferior to us in hardly any respect, 
repudiated the doctrine of free trade. 
She knew that she could get manufactured 
iron and cotton goods cheaper from us 
than she could make them herself. But 
she would not deal with us notwithstand- 
ing. She legislated for the future, and, 
knowing that she had an increasing popu- 
lation, determined to take measures for 
becoming a manufacturing nation herself, 
Already America was making rapid pro- 
gress in manufactures, and from the in- 
formation which he possessed on the sub- 
ject, he believed, that in twenty years she 


would be altogether independent of Eng-’ 


lish manufactures. He was at a loss to 
conceive what motive could have induced 
the noble Lord, embarrassed as he was 
with the Reform Bill, to trouble the House 
with this subject at the present time. 
Had the drinkers of French wines com- 
plained that they could not pay for their 
burgundy, champagne, and claret? If 
so, he would tell the noble Lord not to at- 
tend tothem. The measure now proposed 
was a departure from the noble Lord’s 
own principles. The noble Lord had 
always professed a desire to relieve the 
poorer classes. He was now relieving the 
wealthy, and placing an additional burthen 
on the poor and the middling classes. 
Whether he looked at it as a question of 
finance or of commercial policy, he con- 
sidered it one of the most unfortunate 
measures ever proposed by a Ministry. 
If the noble Lord should succeed in trans- 
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ferring the wine trade from Portugal to 
France, he would.add to the prosperity of 
a country which must always, to a certain 
degree, be our rival, and diminish the 
power of a nation which never could in- 
jure us ,but had, on many occasions done 
us good service. It was, however, impos- 
sible to increase the consumption of French 
wines of the first growth, owing to the 
limited quantity of them which was pro- 
duced. In 1828, when the Americans, 
by a new tariff, placed almost prohibitory 
duties on British goods, what did the 
late Mr. Huskisson say? He stated, that 
this country might, and would perhaps, 
be driven to import cotton from the Brazils, 
in order to show the Americans that this 
country was independent of them. Was 
this a hasty observation, or was it not ra- 
ther the deliberate opinion of a statesman, 
founded on the principle that where a 
country acted in opposition to us, it be- 
came our duty to deal with other nations 
which were ready to act towards us on a 
fair principle of reciprocity? He now 
called on the noble Lord to apply this 
principle to the case of France and Portu- 
gal. He knew very well that the hon. 
member for Middlesex dissented from the 
doctrine which he laid down. That hon. 
Member would say, ‘‘ Let us go where we 
can get any article at the cheapest rate,” 
without looking to any collateral circum- 
stances; but this case was connected 
with collateral circumstances that ought 
not to be overlooked. If they did not 
draw a proper distinction, in their inter- 
course with friendly and unfriendly Powers 
(he spoke in a commercial sense) the 
situation of this country would be greatly 
deteriorated. During the late war, this 
country might be said to have enjoyed 
the commerce of the whole world, and 
there was an abundant market for her 
manufactures. Thiswas not now the case; 
and both in France and in America they 
were rapidly improving their manufactures. 
It was, therefore, important that we should 
retain whatever market we at present pos- 
sessed. But yet, though the state of com- 
mercial affairs was such as he had de- 
scribed, Ministers were adding to the evil, 
by throwing open the home trade to an 
extent that was never before thought of ; 
thus accelerating that distress and dif- 
ficulty which would by and by assail us, 
when it would be utterly impossible to 
prevent or to guard against it. In saying 
this, he was not actuated by any feeling 
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of despondency. He believed the re- 
sources of this country to be almost ex- 
haustless ; but still he feared, if the line 
of policy which he deprecated were per- 
severed in, that this country would, in 
time, be brought on a level with the poorest 
nations of the continent. The agricul- 
tural interest would be the next to suffer ; 
for it appeared to him, that a free trade in 
corn would, in the end, be called for. 
But if we procured corn from Poland, 
silk from France, and other articles from 
various places abroad, he admitted, that 
the consumers would be benefitted, the 
few would reap a certain degree of advan- 
tage, but the many would be ruined. And 
then he would ask the noble Lord, who 
was to pay the taxes? The next thing 
would be, to come down on the Funds; for 
he would contend, that the system which 
was now introduced would be found in- 
compatible with paying the interest of the 
Debt and supporting such establishments as 
ours. He should conclude with moving a 
number of Resolutions, as an amendment 
to the second reading of the Bill. In 
doing so, however, he despaired of making 
any converts to his opinion; but still he 
deemed it necessary to place his senti- 
ments on the Journals of the House. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving, as an 
amendment, the following Resolutions. 

“Resolved, that it appears, by official 
statements, that the exports of British 
and colonial merchandise, and of British 
manufactures, from the United Kingdom 
to Portugal and her dependencies, with 
a population of about 2,500,000, have 
amounted to the sum of 11,906,622/. 
official value, during the past five years, in- 
dependently of exports of about 1,000,000/. 
during that period, from the island of 
Newfoundland, averaging 2,581,324/. per 
annum; the imports from Portugal and 
her dependencies into the United King- 
dom not having exceeded 3,023,2771., 
averaging 604,654/. per annum. 

“That this beneficial commerce, the 
fruits of more than a century of close and 
intimate connexion with Portugal, is car- 
ried on almost exclusively in British ship- 
ping, the proportion being about seven to 
one, thereby affording employment to a 
large portion of our commercial marine, 
adding essentially to the naval strength of 
the empire, and promoting the interests of 
British commerce and manufacture, and 
the employment of the labouring popula- 
tion of this country. 
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“ That, during the same period of five 
years, the exports of British and colonial 
merchandise, and of British manufactures, 
to France, with a population of about 
30,000,000, have not exceeded 4,387,357. 
official value, or 867,470/. per annum; 
the imports from that kingdom having 
amounted,during that time,to 11 ,282,190/. 
or 2,256,438/. per annum ; and that, not- 
withstanding these imports have greatly 
increased since the late reduction of duty 
on French wines, silks, &c., the exports to 
France have materially diminished. 

“ That this limited. commerce with 
France is carried on indiscriminately in 
French and British vessels in the propor- 
tion of about three to two only in favour 
of the United Kingdom, exhibiting a 
remarkable contrast with the trade of 
Portugal. 

““That the magnitude of our exports to 
Portugal, as compared with France, is 
owing mainly to discriminating duties to 
the extent of about fifteen per centum in 
favour of Great Britain, giving almost the 
exclusive supply of her markets to British 
capital and industry; whilst the limited 
extent of our exports to France may be 
attributed to herdiscouragement of British 
produce and manufactures, by high pro- 
tecting duties in favour of domestic capi- 
tal and industry, to the exclusion of British 
competition : 

“ Therefore, that it is highly inexpedient 
to make any alterations in the relative 
duties now payable by law on wines im- 
ported from Portugal and France for pur- 
poses of revenue only, which might be 
attained by an equal increase of duty on 
all foreign wines, thereby hazarding the 
loss of a steady and valuable market for 
our surplus produce and manufactures, 
diminishing our naval resources, and in- 
curring the risk of transferring our remain- 
ing fisheries in Newfoundland to rival 
nations, without a reasonable hope, that 
further concessions to France will be pro- 
ductive of any corresponding benefit to 
our commerce, as long as that government, 
notwithstanding the liberal example we 
have before shewn, continues to maintain 
her present system of commercial policy.” 

Mr. Attwood seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Courtenay complained that the hon. 
member for Worcester had brought a most 
extraordinary charge against him — that 
of having spoken before the hon. Member. 
If he had done wrong in taking that 
course, he was extremely sorry for it; 
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but he was not aware that the hon. Mem- 
ber had a greater right to speak than he 
had, because the hon. Member had given 
notice of his intention to move ce‘tain 
resolutions. 

Mr. George Robinson disclaimed any 
intention of bringing a charge against the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. Hyde Villiers said, that, after the 
protracted and discursive address of the 
hon. member for Worcester, he should en- 
deavour, as briefly as he could, to state 
his opinion on the question then before the 
House. The objections which had been 
raised went either to the policy of the 
measure altogether, or to the manner in 
which it was proposed to carry that policy 
into effect. He was surprised, that the 
right hon. member for Totness (Mr. 
Courtenay) should have endeavoured to 
re-construct an argument on a point which 
had formerly been introduced, and which 
had been successfully rebutted. The noble 
Lord, he believed, could easily satisfy 
the House, that the interpretation now 
put upon the Methuen Treaty was pre- 
cisely the same that Mr. Pitt and other 
statesmen of his day had affixed to it. As 
to the notice required by the stipulations 
of the Treaty of 1810, that was only con- 
templated in the event of some peculiar 
change in this trade which did not exist 
at present. ‘The stipulations of the Me- 
thuen Treaty and of the Treaty of 1810, 
remained just as they originally were. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think, 
that the stipulations of the Methuen Treaty 
were not now in force, but that Treaty 
was at present as much in force as ever. 
If Portugal pleased, she might, under that 
treaty of alternatives, entirely change the 
duties on the few bales of woollens we 
now sent to that country, which proved 
that the Methuen Treaty was still in oper- 
ation. He would not go into the history 
of the immense injury which this country 
had sustained from the great wine mo- 
nopoly in Portugal. It was not an unim- 
portant topic; but, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, and having formerly 
stated his opinion on it, he did not think 
it necessary to advert further to it on this 
occasion. As to the general policy of the 
proposed measure, he entertained not a 
doubt. The miserable and declining state 
of Portugal, in every point of view—the 
necessity which existed for securing mar- 
kets for our immense population—the 
change which had taken place in the poli- 
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tical system of Europe since the period of 
the Methuen Treaty, and the manifest pro- 
priety of strengthening the bond of good 
will between this country and France— 
these different considerations, as it ap- 
peared to him, perfectly justified Ministers 
in adopting the course which they had 
followed on this occasion. These consi- 
derations had only received their just and 
proper weight in the Bill now before the 
House. The commercial relations of this 
country with France had, for a long time, 
settled down unsatisfactorily, which was, 
he believed, chiefly to be attributed to 
England. An unjust feeling towards the 
exports of France, and an unwise prefer- 
ence for those of Portugal, had existed 
for 130 years. By now equalizing these 
duties, we should place ourselves in the 
right with France, whereas we were before 
decidedly in the wrong, by the preference 
we had given to Portugal; but he hoped, 
that it was now beginning to be under- 
stood, that strict commercial amity and 
alliance with France ought to be the chief- 
est care ofstatesmen who desired to preserve 
the peace of Europe, and who wished their 
country to pursue a career of prosperity 
and honour. In his opinion, an inde- 
pendent legislation, and an active diplo- 
macy, founded upon the knowledge of the 
internal wants of the French people—a 
knowledge but too little cultivated hitherto, 
but which might be easily acquired—would 
give us a party in France always favour- 
able to our commercial interests. A great 
effort would thus be made to place the 
commercial interests of the two countries 
on an improved footing. To maintain peace 
with France must be one of the chief 
cares of every wise and just statesman ; 
and he knew no surer mode of effecting 
that object, than by the encouragement of 
an extensive commercial connexion. If 
this liberal course of policy had been 
adopted long before, the ports of France 
would be now open to us, and we should 
have had a ready market for our woollens, 
our cottons, our iron ware, &c. But, 
instead of that, the two countries had 
persevered in a system of mutual prohi- 
bition and restriction. As we were the 
first to adopt that pernicious system, he 
was very happy to find, that, by this Bill, 
we should now be the first to depart from 
it. The resolutions of the hon. member 
for Worcester appeared to be framed with 
so little knowledge of true commercial 
principles, and with so little acquaintance 
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with the real facts of the case, that he did ' 


not feel it necessary to descant on them. 
It appeared to him, that the great fear of 
the hon. Member was, lest this measure 
should have an injurious effect with respect 


to the exportation of fish from Newfound- | 


land to Portugal. But, were the people 
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Mr. Sadler did not think, that indulging 
in general arguments, as had been done 
by the hon. Member who had just sat 
down, was the best way to deal with a 
subject of this description, materially af- 
fecting the industry of the country. Such 
a subject should be discussed in a more 


of this country to be content to suffer | practical manner, at a period when the 
under, and to inflict on themselves, all the | agricultural and manufacturing interests 


evils and mischiefs of the Methuen treaty, 
political as well as commercial, lest, by 
any chance whatever, the fish that was 
carried into Portugal from Newfoundland 
should, in future, be admitted into that 
country, at a rate of duty, to a certain 
degree, less favourable than at present ? 
He was himself anxious for the prosperity 
of that trade; and it was a remarkable 
fact, that no apprehension of the kind 
which was entertained by the hon. Mem- 
ber, had been put forward by the inhabit- 
ants of Newfoundland. There was no 
reason whatever to suppose, that this 
measure would inflict any injury on the 
trade in fish. Portugal would scarcely 
attempt any thing of the kind, knowing, 
as she did, that we had in our hands, the 
means of immediate and ruinous retali- 
ation, The hon. Gentleman had argued, 
that our imports from France were greater 
than our exports to that country, and that 
the reverse was the case with respect to 
Portugal. Now, many things that seemed 
to be imported from France were not so 
imported. Thus, silk, which came from 
Italy, through France, appeared to be an 
importation from France, though it really 
was not. Again, much of our exports to 
France was effected through the medium 
of asmuggling trade, and could not, there- 
fore, be entered in the regular returns. 
He could not, therefore, subscribe to the 
accuracy of the hon. Member’s calcula- 
tions. The hon. Member complained, 
that the trade was at present restricted, 
and yet the specific which he prescribed 
to cure the evil was calculated to confine 
it within still more narrow limits. He re- 
gretted that the member for Worcester— 
a place of so much commercial importance 
—should withhold his support from the 
King’s Government, in their praiseworthy 
exertions to extend the principles of free 
trade, and the division of labour, which 
was, in fact, the soul of trade, which would 
prove advantageous, in proportion as they 
were extended, and which were always 
attended with the most salutary effects, 
whenever they were acted upon. 








| Were in a state of unparalleled distress. He 


should shortly have to lay petitions on 
the Table, from persons connected with 
the industrious classes, which would tell a 
different tale from those who declaimed 
upon the prosperity of the country. If 
the new system of universal liberality was 
to be adopted, without caring upon what 
system other countries acted, he should be 
glad to know, what was the use of the 
cumbrous and expensive Board of Trade, 
and of the other Boards, which were so 
well paid for considering commercial 
treaties. The treaty with Portugal was 
said to be the last vestige of the system of 
illiberal commercial regulations. That 
system, however, he contended,had exalted 
the commerce of this country to that gi- 
gantic state of health and _ prosperity, 
which had few prototypes in the history of 
nations. For the sake of encouraging a 
good understanding with France, it was 
now thought necessary to succumb to that 
country, by adopting a new commercial 
system. The experiment had been already 
made, however, with respect to France, 
but no beneficial result followed, for the 
principle of reciprocity was not acted upon 
by that country, and every attempt to 
conciliate her had been attended with a 
signal failure. It was not one of the fea- 
tures of the times least to be deplored, 
that ancient treaties were looked upon as 
little better than rotten parchment bonds; 
and in following some imaginary interest, to 
which Ministers were guided only by crude 
and abstract principles, the House was now 
asked to abandon the commercial treaty 
which so long united this country to 
Portugal. The hon. Member concluded, 
by expressing his concurrence in the Reso- 
lutions proposed by the hon. member for 
Worcester. 

Lord Althorp denied, that under the 
Methuen Treaty, this country was inter- 
dicted from placing the wines of France 
on the same footing as the wines of 
Portugal. By such an arrangement, this 
country would be no longer bound to 
Portugal, nor Portugal to this country, 
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Portugal stipulated to admit our woollens 
so long as we admitted her wines at a 
duty inferior to that which we imposed on 
French wines; and, so soon as we iIn- 
creased the duty on Portuguese wines to 
the same amount as that on French wines, 
Portugal was no longer bound to admit 
our woollens. The right hon. Member 
(Mr. Courtenay) seemed to think, that he 
had not correctly quoted the opinions of 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox on this subject, in 
1787, when the commercial treaty with 
France was under consideration. Mr. 
Pitt then said, that admitting the wines 
of France would not amount to a breach 
of the treaty with Portugal, but that it 
might be considered as virtually putting 
an end to that treaty, for, that Portugal 
only stipulated to admit our woollens so 
long as we admitted her wines at a lower 
duty. He said, therefore, that, though 
the proposed treaty with France would be 
an alteration, it would not amount to a 
breach of the treaty. Mr. Fox was strongly 
opposed to the treaty with France; and, 
in looking back to the arguments used on 
that occasion, he did not hesitate to say, 
that he agreed in the views taken by Mr. 
Pitt, and was opposed to those of Mr. 
Fox. As Mr. Fox was very warmly 
cpposed to the treaty with France, he 
could not assent to the principles laid 
down by Mr. Pitt. In the commencement 
of his speech, however, he distinctly con- 
ceded, that admitting the wines of France 
would be putting an end to, rather than a 
breach of, the Methuen Treaty. Both 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, therefore, took the 
same view as Ministers took, that it was 
competent for either Power to put an end 
to the treaty. Considering the immense 
resources of France, the circumstance of 
our trade with that country being so 
limited was a strong proof of the impolicy 
of the system adopted in our commercial 
relations with that country. The great 
export trade this country enjoyed with 
Portugal, did not arise from the commer- 
cial advantages which we enjoyed in Por- 


tugal, but because this country was the | 


great consumer of the productions of 
Portugal. The reason why so large a 
quantity of the wine of Portugal came to 
this country was, not because of the 
advantages this country had in the Por- 
tuguese market, but because Portuguese 
wines were not much to the taste of 
other countries. The hon. member for 
Aldborough (Mr. Sadler) had stated, cor- 
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rectly enough, unfortunately, that great 
distress and difficulty now existed in the 
country ; but what had that to do with 
the wine trade? As to the distress of 
the agricultural interest, this measure had 
nothing to do with it; and, though the 
manufacturing interests were pressed upon 
at the present moment, it was not the 
consequence of the principles of free 
trade. The manufacturers were not suf- 
fering from anything done of late years, 
but from the consequence of long wars. 
On the whole, he had not heard a single 
argument from the other side, which he 
conceived should induce the House to 
reject the proposition now submitted to it. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson did not object 
to this measure on the ground of its being 
a breach of treaty with Portugal, but 
simply on the ground of its inexpediency 
as a measure of commercial policy. He 
should willingly agree to the reduction of 
the duty of 1s. 9d. a gallon on French 
wines, if he thought that reduction would 
open the ports of that country to our 
commodities ; but since the previous re- 
ductions of duty on French wines, our 
exports to that country had not increased. 
Perhaps the fairest mode of settling the 
question, so as to protect our Own interest, 
and keep faith with our old and firm ally, 
Portugal, would be, to impose an ad 
valorem duty on all wines. He did not 
share the common opinion as to the 
Oporto Wine Company, and thought it 
contributed to keep down the price of 
port wine. He wished to say a few words 
as to the effect which this Bill would have 
on the cultivators of Cape wines. It would 
not be denied by any person acquainted 
with the Cape of Good Hope, that the noble 
Lord’s Bill would have the effect of com- 
pletely ruining the wine trade of that 
colony. He would remind the House of 
what took place in 1821 with respect to 
Cape wines. At that period, every en- 
couragement was given to the cultivation 
of the grape at the Cape. Premiums 
were held out for the best wines produced. 
A proclamation was issued in the colony, 
calling the attention of the merchants and 
capitalists to the cultivation of the grape, 
as one of the most important branches of 
industry to which the capital of the co- 
lony could be directed; and as a further 
encouragement to the colonists, it was 
stated, that no higher duty should be 
imposed on Cape wines than on those of 
British manufacture. In a statement of 
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those engaged in the trade, this proclama- 
tion is thus noticed :—“‘ By a Government 
Proclamation of 19th December, 1811, 
the merchants and cultivators of the co- 
lony of the Cape of Good Hope, were 
directed to the subject of the wine trade, 
as ‘a consideration, above all others, of 
the highest importance to its opulence 
and character ;’ and such Proclamation, 
after authoritatively demanding from the 
settlement a serious and lively attention 
to their interests, promised the most 
constant support and patronage on the 
part of Government, and that no means 


of assistance should be left unattempted | 
to improve the cultivation, and every | 


encouragement given to honest industry 
and adventure, to establish the success of 
the Cape commerce in this her great and 
native superiority.” This proclamation 
was followed by another, offering pre- 
miums to those who planted most largely, 
and those who produced the best wines, 
by the promise that the old channels of 
this trade should be re-opened, and new 
ones formed, and by a variety of regula- 
tions, all strongly evincing the lively 
interest which Government felt in pro- 
moting the trade, and which was fully 
ratified and confirmed by the Act of July, 
1813, admitting Cape wines to the British 
market at one-third of the duty then 
payable on Spanish and Portugal wines. 
He had now before him the Report of the 
board of Commerce, which pointed out the 
ruinous effects which must follow from the 
increased duties. ‘The increase of the 
duty to 5s. 6d. per gallon, even though 
the operation of the Bill should be de- 
ferred as to Cape wines for two years, 
would involve the ruin of those engaged 
in that branch of industry. The Board 
of Commerce said :—‘‘ The present state 
of the Cape wine trade is a subject re- 
quiring the utmost reflection of every 
well-wisher to the colony. For several 
years past a large proportion of the wines 
exported have been sold at a loss, while 
those of the very best qualities have 
barely realized a remunerating price. But 
now every market that is open—but par- 
ticularly that of Great Britain—is so ex- 
ceedingly depressed from various causes, 
that no sale can be effected except at the 
most ruinous sacrifice. By accounts re- 
ceived within these few days from the 
Chairman of the Cape Trade Society, 
your Committee were informed, that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had resolved on the 
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measure of equalizing the duties on all 
descriptions of wines to 5s. 6d. per gallon, 
which was equivalent to a prohibition of 
Cape wine altogether in that market. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had, 
however, been prevailed on, in conse- 
quence of the immediate and strenuous 
exertions of the Home Committee, and 
other friends of the colony, to abandon 
his original intentions in part, and to 
agree that Cape wines should be admitted 
at 2s. 9d. per gallon for the space of two 
years, when the duty is to be raised to 
the same rate as upon foreign wines— 
namely, 5s. 6d. per gallon. The Com- 
mittee congratulate their constituents 
and the colonists at large, on a respite 
from a measure which, if persisted in, 
would have caused immediate bankruptcy 
in the wine trade of this town, and event- 
ually the total ruin of the cultivators in 
the wine districts. Although it is so 
forcibly declared, that no further protec- 
tion will be given to the produce of the 
colony after the expired limits, your Com- 
mittee would strongly recommend the 
necessity of sending repeated petitions on 
the subject to both Houses of Parliament, 
pointing out the injustice and inhumanity 
of destroying so extensive a branch of 
colonial industry, as well as the incon- 
sistency of putting this colony out of the 
pale of the general system of protection 
granted to all the rest of the possessions 
of Great Britain. So long as the sugars 
of the West Indies and the Mauritius are 
admitted at 24s. per cwt., whilst foreign 
pays 63s.; Jamaicarum at 9s. per gallon, 
when foreign spirits pay 17. 2s. 6d.; coffee 
6d. per pound, foreign Is. to 1s. 3d.— 
there can be no just reasons for excluding 
protection to Cape produce.” He hoped 
that the Government would reconsider 
this subject, which would, in his opinion, 
have such great influence on the state of 
our trade with Portugal. He presumed 
that it was not the wish of Government 
to encourage the consumption of ardent 
spirits, but there could be no doubt that 
such would be the effect of this increased 
duty on Cape wine. At present, the 
labouring classes consumed a considerable 
quantity of Cape wine. A pipe, of ninety- 
two gallons, might be had for 10/., and to 
which was to be added 117. duty, so that 
it could be sold at a profit for Is. per 
bottle. If the duty were increased to the 
extent proposed by the noble Lord, this 
article would be placed wholly out of 
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the reach of the labouring classes, who, 
instead of wine, would consume ardent 
spirits. When the House considered, too, 
the situation of the inhabitants of the 
Cape, who had embarked their capital in 
the cultivation of the vine, on the faith of 
the encouragement they received from this 
country, in the year 1811 ;—when the 
House considered, also, that the Cape 
paid all its own expenditure, to the 
amount of 30,0002. or 40,000/., while the 
whole patronage of the colony was in the 
hands of the Government here, and that 
it was treated as if it were a colony which 
did not pay, but was a heavy burthen to 
the mother country ; when the House 
took these circumstances into considera- 
tion, it must admit, that the course now 
proposed by the noble Lord, with respect 
to Cape wines, was one of great injustice. 
He meant, therefore, to give his most 
strenuous opposition to this Bill. 

Mr. Herries would take a future op- 
portunity of fully expressing his opinions 
on this measure. But he begged leave to 
advert to one observation which had fallen 
from the noble Lord. The noble Lord 
had alluded to the conduct of Mr. Pitt 
with respect to the Methuen Treaty. But 
did Mr. Pitt abrogate that treaty? No; 
he entered into negotiations on the sub- 
ject, and the treaty was confirmed. The 
noble Lord had argued the question, as 
though the Methuen Treaty was the only 
commercial and political engagement 
between this kingdom and that of Por- 
tugal. By other treaties, as well as by 
the Methuen Treaty, we had a preference 
in many things over others of the most 
favoured nations, and we possessed civil 
and municipal rights of our own, with 
Judges and Courts peculiar to the subjects 
of Great Britain, which were advantages 
enjoyed by no other people. And what 
had Portugal thrown to her as her share 
or equivalent in return? Nothing but 
the right to succour and protection, if 
Portugal should suffer from invasion or 
unjust aggression. How had we recently 
fulfilled that condition? But on the 
impolicy and inutility of our late pro- 
ceedings with respect to France and to 
Portugal, in the present circumstances of 
those countries, he would take another 
opportunity of speaking. He could not, 
however, help designating this measure at 
this time, when our relations were so 
critical with both of these countries, as 
highly impolitic and dangerous. 
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Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he should 
confine himself to a single observation, in 
reply to the hon. Members who had as- 
sailed the measure of his noble friend. 
The state of things, it should be remarked, 
had materially varied of late years, in re- 
spect to the close and intimate intercourse 
between this country and Portugal. That 
country, even in Mr, Pitt’s time, and in 
the period succeeding the Treaty of 1812, 
when Portugal was eminently indebted to 
this nation, for powerful exertions in her 
behalf, was found unwilling to observe 
strict faith in its stipulations, though Por- 
tugal had so many valid and solid reasons 
to be grateful and attached to Great Bri- 
tain. But, since then, it had been found 
impossible to inspire Portugal with a sin- 
cere disposition to meet England fairly in 
negotiation, for a period now of nearl 
sixty years, and there could, therefore, be 
little indelicacy in this country now 
adopting a line of policy independent of 
the existing treaties. Indeed, Mr. Pitt 
had formerly intended to have done this, 
and pay the penalty defined and limited 
by treaty—namely, that our woollens 
should have no preference in the Portu- 
guese market. The present Bill only 
adopted the principle of that great man, 
who was certainly eminently qualified to 
decide on an occasion like that which had 
since arisen. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley said, that if he 
wanted a proof of the assertion which had 
of late been frequently made, that the 
business of the country was not properly 
discharged, he should find it in the man- 
ner in which the present proceeding was 
carried on. Here was a measure, involving 
the most important principles, involving 
our interest as a trading nation, and our 
national honour as a moral people, and 
yet see how it was managed. It was ar- 
ranged that the second reading should be 
moved at ten o’clock, and when that time 
arrived, the benches were thin, and they 
had continued to be so, and little attention 
had been paid by the few Members pre- 
sent. For this he laid the blame on Mi- 
nisters. The impression out of doors was, 
that there was very little chance of the 
business of the country being followed up, 
or transacted with any spirit or sagacity, 
whilst the whole time of the House, and 
the whole energy of the Ministry, were 
directed solely to one question, that of 
Reform. Under these circumstances, he 
should, like his immediate predecessors, 
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be very brief, He felt himself in rather a 
difficult situation. A string of Resolu- 
tions had been proposed by the hon. mem- 
ber for Worcester, in hostility to the Bill. 
He, like that hon. Member, was opposed 
to the Bill; but, it was quite a different 
thing to be opposed to the Bill, and to 
support the hon. Member’s Resolutions. 
To the substance of those Resolutions he 
strongly objected. With all deference to 
the hon. Gentleman by whom they had 
been proposed, he must say, that he had 
never seen any Resolutions, comprehend- 
ing more misrepresentations, or so many 
allegations, not borne out by the facts. 
Whenever the discussion on the Bill 
should come forward, he would oppose 
the measure; but not on the grounds 
stated by the hon. member for Worcester. 

Mr. Hume had never witnessed a mea- 
sure brought into that House, upon com- 
mercial matters, which reflected greater 
disgrace on its authors, than that part of 
this Bill which seemed intended to carry 
distress and ruin on one of our finest colo- 
nies, the Cape of Good Hope. He felt 
most keenly the injustice Government was 
about to commit on these colonists, and 
when the proper time should arrive, he 
would take the earliest opportunity to sub- 
mit a case, which was so demonstrative of 
the injustice of this measure, towards the 
colony, that it must expose the scandalous 
misconduct of the Ministry, to all who 
were not totally blind, or totally preju- 
diced. In his recollection, he had never 
witnessed the infliction on British subjects 
of such an iniquitous and heartless atro- 
city. Words failed him to characterise 
this monstrous and most atrocious viola- 
tion of the public faith, and the faith of 
the Government of this country. He felt, 
the Committee on this measure would be 
a peculiarly fitting opportunity to make a 
stand against the present Government, for 
its total disregard of former solemn pledges, 
made by the Government of this country 
its colonies, and of dll sound principles 
of colonial policy. The Bill should have 
his most unqualified and unmeasured op- 
position in the Committee. 

Mr. Burge said, he should embrace the 
same opportunity to oppose, with ail his 
might and capability, a Bill which he 
could not avoid characterising as a total 
departure from the true principles of 
colonial policy. 

The Amendment negatived without a 
division, and the Bill read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 23, 1831. 


MinutTes.] Bills. Received the Royal Assent, the Ex- 
chequer-bills (3,000,000/ ); the Lord-lieutenants of Coun- 
ties (Ireland), and thirty-seven private Bills.) The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, the Archbishop of CANTERBURY, and the 
Marquis of LANSpowN, were the King’s Commissioners ; 
-—Read a second time. The Subletting Act Amendment 
(Ireland), Committed; the Tithes on Barren Land; the 
Poor Relief brought in by the Marquis of WesTMEATH, 
and read a first time, for the regulation of the Baking 
Trade (Ireland). 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Essex, from the 
Merchants and Inhabitants of Falmouth, for a revision of 
the Penal Code. By Lord WuHaArRNcwIFFE, from the 
Spinners of Halifax, for the Establishment of some Regu- 
lations in the mode of employing Children in Manu- 
factories, 


Luwatics.] Lord Kenyon moved, that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee 
on the Lunatics’ Bill. This Bill had been 
under the consideration of a Committee 
up-stairs, where several Amendments upon 
the old Act had been suggested. As the 
gentlemen composing the late Commission, 
to which the management of the lunatics 
had been confided, and which had _per- 
formed its duties in a most efficient manner, 
could not longer continue in that Com- 
mission, and at the same time properly 
discharge the other duties of their situa- 
tion, particularly the very able Chairman, 
both of a public and private nature, the 
Committee proposed to introduce into the 
Commission certain individuals, whose 
avocations would not call them from the 
discharge of the duties of that office. It 
was found expedient, also, to make some 
change in the constitution of the Com- 
mission. Originally, the Commission was 
placed under the control of the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department; and 
although the duty had been as well done 
by the Secretary as it could be done by a 
person in that situation, it had been 
thought, for obvious reasons, that the 
control should be vested in the Lord 
Chancellor. There was another alteration 
which it was very material for the public 
to know, and that was, that the relations 
of the persons confined were not, by the 
present Bill, to be bound to visit them, as 
it was thought better that should be left 
to their own judgment and benevolent 
feelings, whether to visit them or not. 
There might be cases in which, for the 
sake of the patient himself, his relations 
should not visit him. Another alteration, 
of some public importance, was, that it was 
not now to be imperative that the names 
of those who visited the patients should be 
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mentioned or taken down. It had been 
also thought advisable, that some medical 
men of high character should be members 
of the Committee. The noble Lord added, 
that in order to secure a proper attention 
on the part of those whose attention was 
most material, some remuneration should 
be allowed them. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Bill. 

The Marquis of Lansdown was ready 
to admit, that the suggestions ofsthe noble 
Baron had great force, yet the admission 
of medical men upon Commissions of 
Lunacy was liable to many objections. 

The Duke of Cumberland said, that if 
any provision of the nature hinted at by 
the noble Marquis was made, it would 
exclude Surgeons of the Army, who had 
experience in all sorts of disorders, and 
who were well acquainted with the proper 
treatment of mental maladies. 

The Lord Chancellor thought, that the 
Bill effected a desirable improvement in 
bringing matters of lunacy more imme- 
diately than they were by the old law, 
under the superintendence of the Great 
Seal. He thought it most proper, that 
a near connection should subsist between 
the Lord Chancellor for the time and the 
Commissioners of Lunacy. He approved of 
many of the appointments in the Bill, as 
he conceived, that professional men were 
persons to whom matters of so confidential 
a nature as the administration of lunacy, 
might be more properly intrusted than to 
any other individuals. When he recollected 
how anxiously every family concealed the 
misfortune of a lunatic being in the family, 
and how important it was to the lunatic, 
in case of his recovery, that no indiscreet 
publicity had been given to his case, he 
felt how useful it would be to have the 
Committees composed of professional men, 
whose discretion and secresy might be 
fully depended on. He also approved of 
the suggestion of the illustrious Duke 
with regard to the eligibility of Military 
Surgeons, as he considered that many of 
them were persons of great knowledge and 
experience, and well suited in every re- 
spect to discharge important duties. He 
was content with this Bill, since Par- 
liament had thought proper to legislate at 
all on the subject, though he was perhaps, 
of opinion that the safest way was to leave 
all those unhappy cases to the natural 
guardianship of the parties interested. As, 
however, both Houses of the Legislature 
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agreed that some control should be exerted, 
he approved of the present Bill, which 
brought that superintendence immediately 
under the House and the Great Seal. 

The Bill went through the Committee, 
and the House resumed. 


Overseers of the Poor. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor.]| Lord 
Kenyon proposed the second reading of a 
Bill, which had for its object the enabling 
parishes to provide employment for the 
labourers in agriculture. He hoped the 
House would allow the Bill to be read a 
second time, and to go to a Committee, 
where every explanation might be given of 
the different clauses. 

The Duke of Richmond had no objection 
to allow the Bill to go to a Committee, 
but he wished to guard himself against the 
supposition that he approved of the whole 
Bill, as he considered there were objec- 
tionable clauses in it, particularly those 
which related to forming new parishes. 

The Earl of Orford would not oppose 
the Bill, though he thought there were 
many obstacles to its final accomplishment. 
One part of it fixed a money rate of tithes, 
a principle which the House had decided 
against during the present Session. 

Bill read a second time, and referred to 
a Committee up-stairs. 


OversEERS OF THE Poor.| Lord 
Teynham moved the second reading of the 
Overseers of the Poor Bill. It was posi- 
tively necessary that some alteration should 
be made in these laws. There had been 
many attempts to improve the Poor-laws 
established by the Act of Elizabeth, many 
of which were cruel, others were absurd, 
and all were ineffective, and had totally 
failed. He therefore considered some 
further measures necessary, and he pro- 
posed, after the Bill was read a second 
time, to refer it to a Committee. 

The Duke of Richmond objected to the 
Bill for several reasons. He objected to 
the clause by which one Overseer was to 
be appointed for six months, and the other 
for the succeeding part of the year, and 
by which the one was to be bound to give 
friendly advice to the other. With regard 
to the accounts of Overseers, there was a 
Bill in progress in the other House, which 
effectually met the object which the 
noble Lord had in view; therefore, the 
clause was unnecessary in this Bill. He 
observed that the Bill provided, that all 
disputes between parishes respecting settle= 
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ments, were to be decided by arbitration, 
and that lawyers and attornies were ex- 
cluded from acting as arbitrators. He 
objected to this, as he thought it was 
unwise to exclude the only persons who 
could be supposed to be acquainted with 
all the legal difficulties attending aquestion 
of settlement. He also objected to the 
clause interdicting relief to the poor being 
given in flour or bread, because he thought, 
that when meal or bread was given, there 
was a probability that the pauper’s family 
would receive the benefit of them, whereas, 
if money alone were paid, it was possible 
that the pauper would spend it at the ale- 
house, instead of bringing it home to his 
wife and children, He further could not 
consent to the clause by which all persons 
who received parish relief were interdicted 
from the power of creating a debt, as he 
thought it would be most unfair to deprive 
a man, because he was poor, of his cha- 
racter as a member of society. The same 
fault might also be found with the clause 
of exemption, wherein he observed officers, 
of the Army and Navy were not exempted 
from serving as Overseers, though other 
professional persons were. This he con- 
ceived to be very hard, and he did not 
know how the noble Lord would like to 
see any military friend of his compelled to 
act as an Overseer of the poor. Altogether, 
the Bill was hastily drawn up, and he 
recommended the noble Lord to withdraw 
it for further consideration. 

Lord Teynham said, his only object was, 
to accomplish a certain good ; but, as the 
House did not appear to approve of the 
Bill, he would withdraw it. 


Fravupu.ent Desrors’ Bitt.] Lord 
Wynford moved the third reading of the 
Fraudulent Debtors’ Bill. 

Lord Plunkett moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a third time 
this day six months. He need not go into 
any arguments on the subject, as the noble 
and learned Lord had not answered the 
arguments which he (Lord Plunkett) had, 
on a former occasion, brought forward 
against the Bill. The noble and learned 
Lord had contented himself, according to 
the report of some newspaper, with ob- 
serving that the weakness of his (Lord 
Plunkett’s) opposition confirmed him in the 
opinion that the measure was good. 

Lord Wynford replied, that he had no 
opportunity of answering the noble and 
learned Lord on the occasion alluded to, 
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as the noble and learned Chief Justice of 
the Court of King’s Bench had requested 
thatthe third reading should be postponed, 
to give him an opportunity of examining 
and considering the Bill, which that noble 
and learned Lord had had no previous 
opportunity of doing, on account of his 
absence on the circuit. He hoped, therefore, 
that their Lordships would allow him to say 
a few words, for he did not mean to enter 
again at length into the argument. The 
noble and’ learned Chief Justice did not 
attend, and the fair inference was, that he 
was convinced that the measure was a good 
one. It was some time since he had heard 
the objections of the noble and learned 
Lord, and did not recollect, that he took 
any prominent exception to the Bill, ex- 
cept that it extended the Bankruptcy-law. 
But it was not a general extension of that 
law. It was metely its extension to a class 
of persons of a certain description; and 
the question which their Lordships had to 
decide was, whether the Bankrupt-law, 
should not be extended to cases, where 
persons had no other means of following 
out the effects of judgments recovered. 
In that respect the law of this country was 
in a worse state than in any other civilized 
nation on the globe. In this country the 
effect of judgments recovered could not in 
many cases of common occurrence be 
obtained, and there was no way to remedy 
the defect except by the extension of the 
principle of the Bankrupt-laws to such 
cases. It was impossible that the Bill 
should do any mischief. It did not extend 
the Bankrupt-law generally. It did not 
extend the principle of imprisonment for 
debt, but the contrary ; for it went to 
compel prisoners who had property, to give 
up that property to pay their debts, and 
thereby to procure their discharge from 
prison. The Bill was in their Lordships’ 
hands, and in whatever manner they 
thought proper to deal with it, he felt 
satistied in having done his duty. If this 
evil was left unredressed, when so un- 
objectionable a measure for its removal 
was submitted to Parliament, he would 
never again boast of the laws of England. 
He might admit, that causes were well tried, 
and just judgments given, but to many of 
those judgments there were no means of 
giving effect. It was manifest that, in this 
particular, the industrious wanted protec- 
tion. His noble and learned friend had 
said, on a former occasion, that persons, 
merely for- going abroad for their amuse- 
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ment, or for their health, might by this 
Bill be made bankrupts. No such thing; 
but only if, after having gone abroad, they 
continued abroad in order to defeat the 
just claims of their creditors. It was only 
putting them in the situation of all mer- 
chants, even the most honourable; and 
then it was to apply only to persons going 
abroad with a knowledge of the existence 
of this law, and remaining abroad—not 
for health or amusement—but to defeat 
the just claims of their creditors-—the fact 
that such was the purpose of their remain- 
ing abroad, being to be found by the 
verdict of a Jury before the law could have 
any application. He left the Bill with 
their Lordships. 

The question was put, that the word 
“ now ” stand part of the question.— Mo- 
tion negatived without a division. 


Tne Business or tHe Hovse.] The 
Lord Chancellor, adverting to the order of 
the day for the further consideration of the 
report of the Bankruptcy Court Bill, which 
stood for Friday next, observed, that when 
he had fixed it for that day, he had cal- 
culated that by the evenings’ sittings he 
should have been able to have got through 
the business of his court by that time, 
but he found that he had miscalculated as 
to its amount. He would beg leave, 
therefore, to postpone the Bill till Friday 
week. He had to apologize to their Lord- 
ships for his absence from their sittings, 
in consequence of the evening sittings in 
his court, but those sittings, he hoped 
their Lordships would admit, were for a 
purpose of great public convenience. He 
had a confident hope, that in another week 
he should have got through the whole of 
the business in his court. It might be 
convenient to their Lordships and to the 
public, to know, that after the business was 
despatched in his own court, he would 
then attend in the House, from day to day, 
until he had disposed of the arrears of 
appeals, and he hoped that in a fortnight 
he should be able to get through them all. 
Their Lordships then would have no ap- 
peals before them, except such as had 
been entered within the last three months; 
but if any of these should be ripe for deci- 
sion when he had disposed of the others, 
he would be happy to give his assistance 
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The Earl of Eldon had no doubt that 
his noble and learned friend was most use- 
fully employing his time in his court, but 
at the same time he must state, that ac- 
cording to the standing orders of their 
Lordships’ House, the paramount duty 
of the Lord Chaneellor was, to be in his 
place in that House during their Lordships’ 
sittings, and not to be employed else- 
where; and there were many precedents 
where permission to attend elsewhere dur- 
ing the sittings of that House, was refused. 
He had no doubt, whatever, that his noble 
and learned friend was most usefully em- 
ployed elsewhere, but he had no power to 
dispense with the standing orders, which 
required his attendance during the sittings 
here. With respect to the Bankruptcy 
Court Bill, he hoped that his noble and 
learned friend would consent to postpone 
it till some period after the time of ad- 
journment for the Coronation. He made 
this request as a matter of personal con- 
venience to himself, for in waiting for this 
Bill he was unable to take that change of 
air which had been declared necessary for 
his health, but, at the same time, he was 
ready to attend on any day which his 
noble friend might fix for bringing on 
the Bill. . 

The Lord Chancellor hoped his noble 
and learned friend would do him the jus- 
tice to believe, that no man was more 
ready than he was to adopt any arrange- 
ment which might tend to his noble 
friend’s personal convenience. He would, 
therefore, put off the Bill to Friday fort- 
night, or to any other day which might be 
more convenient to his noble and learned 
friend. His noble friend had mentioned 
till after the adjournment for the Corona- 
tion, but he (the Lord Chancellor) under- 
stood that there would be no Motion for 
an adjournment, beyond an adjournment 
over the day of the Coronation itself. As 
to what had been said by his noble and 
learned friend, of the attendance of the 
Lord Chancellor during the sittings of the 
House, he fully admitted that such attend- 
ance was a paramount duty, and there- 
fore he had mentioned the urgency of 
the case which required his attendance 
elsewhere, in order that their Lordships 
might dispense with the standing order 
which required his attendance. He re- 





in disposing of those also, so that by the 
end of the Session—if it should ever have 


peated, however, his confident hope, that 
the business of his court would detain him 


an end—the whole of the appeals would, | only a few days more, and he should then 
he hoped, be disposed of. 





be wholly at their Lordships’ disposal. 
Q2 
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NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 23, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills. Brought in by Mr. Joun CAMPBRLL, 
for the Amendment of the Law of Inheritance; for the 
Amendment of the Law relating to Dower; for the Limit- 
ation of Actions and Suits relating to Real Property; and 
for the Amendment of the Law relating to the Estate of a 
Tenant by Courtesy. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. BarnpripGe, from the Poor 
Voters of T'aunton, praying for the continuation of the 
Elective Franchise. By Mr. Wysz, from the Catholic 
Inhabitants of Kilcash, Gammonsfield, Kells and Thurles, 
against any further Grant to the Kildare Street Society ; 
and from the Catholic Clergy of the Diocese of Kilmac- 
dough, praying for an equal participation in the Elective 
Franchise, Galway. By Mr. O’CoNNELL, from the 
Governors and Trustees of many Catholic Orphan So- 
cieties ; and from the Catholic Clergy and Inhabitants of 
Killymard, against any further Grant to the Kildare 
Street Society; and from the Inhabitants of St. Mary, 
and St. James Dublin, against the Repeal of the Union. 
By Mr. KeirH Douovas, from the Corporation of Kirk- 
cudbright, praying to be joined to the Galloway Burghs to 
return a Member to Parliament. 


QvuaRANTINE Feus.] Mr. Alderman 
Thompson presented a Petition from the 
ship-owners of London, complaining of the 
Quarantine Fees paid by ships, which, in 
some cases, amounted to 5/. 14s. 6d. each, 
which was a heavy tax upon the ship- 
owners. They otherwise suffered heavy 
losses by the detention of their ships, 
being obliged to pay the wages of the 
masters and crew, and the delay frequent- 
ly prevented a second voyage to the Bal- 
tic, so that the ship earned only two- 
thirds of what she ought to do. A few 
om since, a law had been passed to re- 
ieve the shipping from many heavy im- 
posts, and probably, at that time, the fee 
now complained of escaped observation. 
The number of vessels which arrived from 
the Baltic amounted to above 2,000, and 
the whole sum which would be drawn 
from the pockets of the shipowners would in 
this year amount to nearly 16,0007. Every 
one acquainted with the subject com- 
plained loudly of these fees, which, if paid 
at all, should be paid by the public, for 
whose benefit the quarantine laws were 
intended. 

Mr. Alderman Copeland said, that he 
heartily concurred in the prayer of the 
petition. It was high time that some 
alteration should take place in the pay- 
ment of quarantine fees. He had no 
doubt that the quarantine laws were ne- 
cessary for the safety of the public; but 
then the public, and not individuals, should 
be made to pay for the general security of 
all. Some change was necessary, and 
should be effected without delay. 

Mr, Hume said, he felt bound to support 
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this petition, as he had one himself to pre- 
sent of a similar description from Dundee. 
He regretted, that this petition had been 
presented when none of his Majesty’s 
Ministers were in the House, as these 
observations might not reach them. The 
whole of the quarantine system required 
alteration, and certainly no part of it more 
immediately than the fees. He had heard 
an instance of a small vessel having been 
placed in quarantine, and the fee to which 
it became liable thereby, amounted to 
nearly one-third of the freight. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that the 
quarantine was intended for the benefit of 
the public, and the public should pay the 
expense rather than the ship-owners, who 
were already very heavily taxed. He re- 
gretted, that the petition had been present- 
ed in the absence of any member of his 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, he did 
all he could to bring this petition forward 
on Friday last, during the presence of 
Ministers, but discussions had taken place 
upon the presentation of other petitions, 
which precluded him from having an op- 
portunity. He concluded by moving for 
papers to shew to whom the fee of 51. 14s. 
6d. was paid, and for what purpose. He 
would further give notice of his intention 
to propose a Resolution on Thursday next, 
declaring that that fee should be abolished. 


STraTionery Orrice.] Mr. Alder- 
man 7'hompson presented a Petition from 
John Williams, of Cornhill, praying for the 
Abolition of the Stationery Office. He 
felt it his duty to present the petition, but 
he could not concur in its prayer. 

Mr. Hume said, the Government had 
done as much as could be expected, and had 
already saved the country 20,000/. a-year 
upon an expenditure of 130,000/. in 
the Stationery Office. If, however, any 
abuses still prevailed, and were pointed 
out, he had no doubt the Committee who 
investigated this subject would do their 
duty. 

The petition laid upon the Table. 


Rexicious Prosecutions—CasE OF 
Mr. Taytor.] Mr. O’Connell presented 
a petition from certain inhabitants of Not- 
tingham, complaining of the prosecution 
of the rev. Robert Taylor, and praying for 
his discharge. Noman, said the hon. Mem- 
ber, should be persecuted for holding cer- 
tain opinions, as long ashedidno injury and 
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offended no prejudices by propagating 
them in a coarse and improper manner. 
Taylor was a miscreant, and if the Govern- 
ment wished to take away the power of 
doing mischief from him, they would order 
his liberation from gaol, and consign him 
to his proper insignificance. 

Mr. Hume said, that in his opinion, 
every man had the right of free discussion, 
although he was directly opposed to Mr. 
Taylor as to his doctrines. But while he 
said so, he did not think his learned friend 
right in calling Taylor a miscreant. He 
might be a deceived or a deluded man, 
and should not be persecuted as he had 
been. 

Mr. O'Connell considered that Taylor 
was, in every sense of the word, a miscreant, 
because he received money, not to establish 
his own opinions, but to insult and con- 
temn those of others. 

The petition laid on the Table. 

On the Motion that it be printed, 

Mr. Hunt said, he heard a great deal 
more of Mr. Taylor in that House, than 
he did any where else, and was surprised 
that the learned Member (Mr. O'Connell) 
should have called Taylor a miscreant 
while presenting a petition in his favour. 
The humanity of the learned Member was 
strange. It was like saying of a perfectly 
healthy animal, there goes a mad dog, and 
calling on people to shoot it because it was 
mad. 


Epucation(IrELAND).] Mr. Wyse pre- 
sented petitions against any further grant 
to the Kildare Street Society, and pray- 
ing that the House would take measures 
for establishing a general and national 
system of education in Ireland. Some of 
these petitions represented, that schools 
had been founded in Ireland by Catholics, 
at which children were educated without 
distinction of sect. He had examined 
some of these schools, and found them 
attended by a large portion of the popula- 
tion, and that they had diffused a degree 
of morality in the neighbourhoods where 
they had been established, which he should 
like to see prevail in Ireland generally. 
Besides schools for the education of the 
lower classes, there had lately been founded 
a large college, capable of maintaining and 
educating at least 500 students. ‘The 
erection of this college cost 12,000/., 
every farthing of which was contributed 
by the Catholic clergy, who had repeatedly 
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hands of Protestant as well as Catholic 
trustees, the management of colleges of 
this description, for the education of the 
middle classes, which, if possible had been 
more neglected than that of the lower 
classes. The educationof the middleclasses 
was a matter of great importance, because 
they had the power of influencing the lower 
classes. At this college the students were 
instructed in mathematics, engineering, 
and other branches of science, in addition 
to the usual course of education. It 
would be for the House to consider 
whether it would be expedient to es- 
tablish similar colleges in other parts of 
the country. If Ireland were backward 
in the race of intellect, it was from educa- 
tion not having received encouragement. 
Give it that encouragement, and remove 
the causes of internal discord which had 
been nurtured in Ireland under successive 
governments, and she would take her place 
by the side of other countries. A good 
example had been set by a depressed sect. 
Into this Catholic college Protestants as 
well as Catholics were admitted. He 
hoped that Government would adopt this 
example, and that similar colleges would 
start up in every part of Ireland. The 
Government could not be ignorant of the 
advantages which had accrued from the 
academic institution of Belfast. When that 
institution was founded, there was scarcely 
a mathematical student in the neighbour- 
hood, now there were more than 180, and 
the effect upon the middle classes, in Belfast 
and its neighbourhood, had been most im- 
portant and beneficial. Such having been 
the result of the establishment of this in- 
stitution in the north, it was but fair to 
suppose, that a similar one would be ex- 
perienced from the adoption of the plan 
in the South. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 

Mr. O'Connell presented a petition from 
the Catholic Bishops of Ireland, praying 
that the grants for education should be 
equally distributed in the education of the 
Catholic and Protestant poor of Ireland. 
They complained of the Kildare Street 
Society, whose system of education the 
petitioners considered as leading to strife, 
ill-will, persecution, and proselytism. The 
petitioners were most respectable, most 
irreproachable persons ; and their evidence 
was well worth the attentive consideration 
of this House and the Government. 

Mr. Lefroy said, he must deny the 
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petition against the Kildare Street So- 
ciety, for it was decidedly unfounded. He 
would not take the evidence of these 
Bishops against the testimony on oath 
which had been adduced before the Com- 
missioners for Education. He denied that 
the Kildare Street Society led to strife or 
persecution ; and if the Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland were not educated by that 
Society, they had to lay the charge against 
the Catholic Bishops and their clergy. 
The witnesses appealed to by the learned 
Member had a direct interest in the peti- 
tion, for their object was, to obtain posses- 
sion of the funds by which the Protestant 
poor of Ireland were now educated. He 
was a member of the Kildare Street 
Society—he fully appreciated its benefits ; 
‘ and if the Catholic poor had not profitted 
by them, the fault was not with the 
Society, who allowed them their own 
Bible and their own teachers. 

Mr. Sheil supported the prayer of the 
petition, having been requested to do so, 
and knowing the great respectability of 
the petitioners, he readily acquiesced in 
their wishes. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Lefroy) stated, that he was a member of 
the Kildare Street Society, and that the 
petitioners had for their motive the desire 
of getting some of the funds into their 
own hands. But was it not likely that the 
hon. Gentleman was as much influenced 
in his opposition to the petition by the 
organ of retention, as the Bishops were 
by the organ of acquisitiveness. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to imagine that 
we should still have prevailing in Ireland, 

“‘ The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That those should take who have the power, 

And those should keep who can.” 

And accordingly, the hon. Gentleman 
endeavoured to keep what he could of 
this grant. With respect to the question 
of evidence on the Kildare Street So- 
ciety, he would refer to that of three 
Protestant Bishops to be found in the 
Report of the Committee of Education in 
1812, by which it would be seen, that they 
declared the Kildare Street Society unfit 
for the purposes for which it was intended. 
As the subject, however, of the grant to 
the Kildare Street Society would come 
before the House in a few days, he would 
not then make any further observations. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the observations of 
the hon, Gentleman (Mr. Lefroy) went to 
give the lie direct to the Catholic Bishops. 
No man who knew the worth and intel- 
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ligence of the petitioners, could fairly 
impugn their statement as to the evil 
effects of the Kildare Street Society. 

Mr. Lefroy denied, that he ever was, or 
could be guilty of giving the lie to any 
respectable persons, particularly when 
they could not, from their peculiar station, 
be able to call for that explanation which 
was seldom refused amongst Gentlemen. 

Petition to be printed. 


Great Grimspy Exection.] Sir 
George Clerk moved the Order of the 
Day for the attendance at the Bar of the 
Mayor and Town Clerk of Great Grimsby. 

The Town Clerk immediately appeared 
at the Bar, and, in answer to questions 
put to him by the Speaker, he said—‘* My 
name is George Babb. I am Town-Clerk 
of Great Grimsby. At the termination of 
the last election, the indenture was in- 
trusted to my hands by the Mayor, who is 
the returning officer. I received the in- 
denture as soon as the election was over— 
that is, about seven o’clock in the evening 
of Wednesday, the 10th of August, when 
the election closed. In consequence of 
pressure of business, which had accumu- 
lated very much, and a severe domestic 
affliction, I forgot to forward the indenture 
of the Sheriff immediately. But I do hope 
and trust, that it will not be supposed that 
I intended wilfully or intentionally to 
delay the return. I would appeal to the 
hon. members for Grimsby themselves, 
whether, from the whole of my conduct, 
they would impute to me anything more 
than a certain degree of negligence in this 
business. I really thought that I had given 
orders to my Clerk about the indenture ; 
but I found on the Sunday, on looking 
over my papers, which were contained in 
a drawer, that the writ was unreturned. | 
immediately sent it to my clerk, with 
directions to forward it to the Under- 
Sheriff, with a letter. On the Monday 
morning, at half-past six, I was called up 
by my Clerk, who told me that he had 
found great difficulty in getting a person 
to go with the indenture ; but that he had 
at length succeeded, and that he had im- 
mediately sent the messenger. I sent the 
indenture to the Under-Sheriff on the 
Monday. I believe he was not at home 
when it arrived. In my letter I requested 
him to forward it to the proper quarter. I 
know from the date of his answer that he 
received it on the Monday. I have been 
Town Clerk since the year 1824, I have 
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been Town Clerk at former elections. 
Other returning officers, at former elec- 
tions, took the same course that was taken 
here. They thought me, as the officer of 
the Corporation, the most proper person 
to send the indenture of election to. Pre- 
vious to this last return, the indenture was 
completed on the Monday, and sent to the 
Under-Sheriff on the Thursday. That was 
a general election. I do tot know what 
the course has been when Members were 
elected in consequence of vacancies oc- 
curring, and not on account of a general 
election. I have never before known an in- 
stance of that kind.” 

By Sir George Clerk—‘‘I had no con- 
versation with the Solicitor of the sitting 
Members, on the eve of the election, as to 
the return. I had no conversation what- 
ever with any party after making the 
return. Mr. Acton never made any inquiry 
of me as to when the return should be 
made. He did not speak to me on the 
subject. The only conversation I had 
with him was when he came up to tender 
his vote. 

“‘ Was the messenger on horseback, or by 
what conveyance did he go from Grimsby 
to Lincoln ?—My Clerk told me he set out 
on foot; but I concluded, that he took to 
the coach or mail on the road. 

** What time were the Members chaired 
after the election ?—I did not see them 
chaired ; but I think, to the best of my 
recollection, that it was about eight o’clock 
in the evening. 

“Do you know the reason for their 
having been chaired at so late an hour ?— 
None, to my knowledge. 

“‘ Was there not a posting-bill exhibited 
next day, stating that the Members could 
not return thanks to the electors, because 
they wished to hasten to London to take 
their places ?—I do not know. The ac- 
cumulation of business prevented me from 
attending much to what was going forward. 
The mail from Grimsby leaves at a quarter 
past eight in the morning. Finding, on the 
Sunday evening, that I had mislaid or over- 
looked the indenture, I gave directions to 
my Clerk to send it off as soon as possible. 
The mail from Grimsby is not direct. It 
is a cross mail, and I knew that parcels 
sent by it were sometimes delayed. I 
therefore took the course I have described.” 
The witness, in reply to further questions, 
said, he took an active part in the elec- 
tion, voted against the sitting Members, 
was an agent at the former election, but 
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was not concerned for any of the parties 


Election. 


at the late election. Did not conceive 
that he had been guilty of any neglect of 
duty in forwarding the returns. First 
heard on Wednesday that the matter had 
been adverted to in that House. It was 
the Wednesday next following tlie Sunday 
to which he had already adverted. 

The witness was then ordered to with- 
draw. 

Sir George Clerk then moved, that Mr. 
Acton should be called in to give evidence 
relative to the conversation he was alleged 
to have held with the Town Clerk. 

The motion was agreed to, and John 
Acton being brought to the Bar, and being 
examined by Sir George Clerk, said, he 
lived in London ; attended the late elec- 
tion for Grimsby ; had a conversation with 
the Town Clerk relative to the return; 
asked if it had been sealed, to which the 
Town Clerk answered that it had, and 
would be sent off next day. This took 
place about eight o’clock. The Members 
were chaired about a quarter of an hour 
after the election closed. The conversa- 
tion which he had with the Town Clerk, 
took place after the proclamation. 

Mr. O’Connell having interrogated the 
witness, he said, that he never heard 
anything about the necessity of sealing the 
return. Was present when the last witness 
was examined ; was below the Bar; there 
was great noise in the hall at the time 
the conversation occurred; had some 
communication with Lord Loughborough 
and the hon. Baronet with reference to 
this subject. 

The witness was then ordered to with- 
draw. 

Sir George Clerk said, that he was of 
opinion, that from the confusion which 
prevailed in the Court when this conversa- 
tion took place, it was very probable that 
the Town Clerk might have either mistaken 
its import, or not have heard it at all; he, 
however, thought it rather extraordinary 
that he should have delayed so long before 
he made the return. Allusion had been 
made to the neglect of the messenger who 
had been employed, and to other persons ; 
but that House knew no other person in 
the transaction than the returning officer, 
with whom the responsibility should rest. 
That person, however, did not appear to 
be influenced by any corrupt motives, and 
the neglect must, in his view of the case, 
have arisen from inadvertence. To prevent 
the recurrence of such omissions upon any 
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similar occasion in future, he was at first 
disposed to move that the Mayor of 
Grimsby should be admonished for his 
neglect. He had, however, now resolved 
to relinquish that intention, and as he was 
satisfied that what had taken place would 
prevent future errors, he would take no 
further notice of the matter. 

Lord Loughborough said, that he could 
not see anything criminal in the conduct 
of the returning officer. He thought him 
free from blame ; neither was he disposed 
to find fault with the Town Clerk, whose 
omission appeared to have arisen from 
misapprehension. He thought what had 
already taken place would be a sufficient 
warning for the future. 

Lord Althorp said, he did not think the 
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reprobation of the House. 
officer should have known, that it was his 
bounden duty to attend himself to the 
return. Under all the circumstances, 
however, he thought it would be harsh to 
admonish that person at the Bar of the 
House. He would not recommend the 
House to proceed any further in the case, 
and would move, that the parties be dis- 
charged from their attendance. 
The parties were then discharged. 


Dustin (Crry) Exection Peririon.] 
Mr. Robert Gordon having been called 
upon by the Speaker, was about to address 
the House, when 

Mr. Evelyn Denison rose, and apolo- 
gized for interposing for a moment be- 
tween the hon. Member and the House. 
The object of his rising was, to beg the 
hon. Member (Mr. Gordon) not to press 
his motion. ‘The case he was about to 
bring before the House was certainly one 
of great importance ; but its importance 
was a matter of degree. It could not be 
put in comparison, as to its importance, 
with other cases; for instance, with the 
question of Reform. There were other 
questions pending, too, which more 
urgently demanded attention—questions 
in which the interests and feelings of the 
whole world were involved. A _ great 
financial measure was introduced last 
night; but from the late hour at which 
the discussion of a petition, relative to 
two individuals, concluded, the discussion 
on that great measure was virtually post- 
poned. The business of the country was 
quite at astand. The state of the West- 
India interest, the question as to the sugar 
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duties, the wine duties, and many other 
political and financial measures, were 
hanging up in suspense, to the great detri- 
ment of all the interests of the country. 
Under these considerations he ventured 
to request the hon. member for Cricklade 


(Mr. Robert Gordon) not to occupy 


the House this evening on the case of 
the Dublin election, when the time that 
must inevitably be occupied in that dis- 
cussion might be applied to setting at 
rest some of those great questions, on 
which not only the feelings of the country, 
but its prosperity, so much depended. 
Mr. Robert Gordon said, he could not 
conceive any measure of greater im- 
portance than one which had reference to 
the privileges of that House. He thought 
he had already postponed it too long. 
He could not consent to defer it any 


felt it necessary to say, that he considered 
it a duty which he owed to those with 
whom he had communicated on the sub- 
ject, to bring the question forward without 
any further delay. He should therefore 
bring it on, notwithstanding the urgency 
of the question which was to be brought 
under consideration that night. He felt 
the delicacy of the position in which he 
was placed in adverting to the circum- 
stances of this case: it was always a matter 
of great difficulty to deal with a question 
of delinquency. In the observations, 
however, which he should consider it his 
duty to address to the House upon the 
subject, he would most anxiously avoid 
stating anything which would not be fully 
borne out by the evidence which had been 
given before the Committee ; and he felt 
that course the more necessary on this 
occasion, as the question must, in some 
measure, assume a judicial character. The 
charges which he should prefer against 
the parties in this case, he would divide 
into two classes; one of bribery and cor- 
ruption, the other of undue influence. 
Before, however, he should bring forward 
the principal characters who had _per- 
formed in this election drama, he thought 
it but right to say, that the parties con- 
cerned were greatly benefitted by the very 
able and ingenious advocacy of Mr. 
O’Loghlin, when they were examined 
before the Committee ; for he contrived to 
puzzle the witnesses so completely, be- 
tween Committee-rooms and Tally-rooms 
(the locality of which it was very difficult 
to discover), that it would be an ingenious 
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person who could discover who were most 
bewildered—the Committee or the wit- 
nesses. Mr. Hudson appeared to be the 
chief agent in the distribution of bribes. 
Mr. Jones also had some share in these 
transactions ; it did not appear, however, 
that he gave more than 20/. The great 
purse-bearers did not appear—they were 
not known.. He hoped, however, that 
there would be no more bribery when the 
great measure of Reform should be 
carried. He would next call their atten- 
tion to the receivers of the bribes: they 
were divided into two classes—the free- 
men and the freeholders. Between these 
classes there had always existed con- 
siderable jealousy ; but both parties were 
equally open to the soft persuasion of the 
election principles. In referring to these 
parties he would give the precedence to 
the freemen. To induce these voters to 
come to the poll, different persons were 
appointed to canvass the several guilds; 
among these, a person of the name of 
Gallagher was very active ; it appeared he 
was Clerk to the Corporation of Joiners ; 
this man was introduced to a Counsellor 
Hudson, to whom he showed a list of 
persons whom he stated he could influ- 
ence. He exhibited a list of these 
persons, and was paid for that list. Pre- 
vious to commencing his canvass among 
the freemen, it was thought advisable that 
he should himself vote, and he did ac- 
cordingly vote for Perrin and Harty on 
the Monday following. In these transac- 
tions Mr. Hudson appeared to be the 
purse-holder. Gallagher met a man of 
the name of Brice, whom he induced to 
vote, and paid him 41.; to others he paid 
5/, On another occasion he gave 7/. to a 
person named Edwards, to vote for the 
Reform candidates, This man was at 
work at the Phoenix Park, but being a 
voter, he was brought to Dublin. This 
man scorned to sell his principles for 4/., 
and accordingly obtained 7/.; but when 
he was brought near the hustings, he 
declared that he was bilious, or nervous, 
or both, and did not dare to face Alderman 
Perrin at the poll, without an escort. 
No other escort could overcome his fears 
but the son of the Lord Chancellor; and 
Mr. Plunkett was sent for from the Com- 
mittee-room, and went with Edwards to 
give his vote. The reason he assigned 
was, that if he met Mr. Alderman 
Perrin, he would not be accountable for 
the vote he should give, Mr, Perrin was 
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one of the Committee of the other candi- 
dates, and a terror to the rats; but under 
the protection of Mr. Plunkett, this man 
was shielded from violence. The next 
important distributor of bribes was Mr. 
Kirtland, regarding whose proceedings a 
Mr. Charman was an important witness, 
who, though in London, was not produced. 
A person of the name of Robinson was 
applied to to vote for the Reform candi- 
dates. Now, Mr. Robinson had always 
been a stanch Protestant, and would not 
give up his principles or his prejudices for 
5l. However, his virtue was not impreg- 
nable, and such were the persuasive 
powers of Mr. Kirtland, that he actually 
seduced Robinson for 5!. The display of 
the five sovereigns was irresistible; and 
taking them into his hand, his Protestant- 
ism oozed out at the palm. Mr. Robin- 
son’s public virtue evaporated, and he 
became a Reformer. He applauded steady 
Reformers, for he was one; but he was 
not very fond of the rats of Reform—of 
those who ran out of a house because it 
was falling, and became Reformers be- 
cause it was popular. There were several 
other witnesses to important facts: one of 
them was a Mr. O’Connor. He seemed to 
have been a very doubtful personage— 
he was occasionally for one party, and 
occasionally for another; and at last, 
being looked upon by both as a spy, he 
got most thoroughly thumped. Having 
thus done with the freemen, he would not 
give the freeholders reason to complain 
that they were forgotten. The House 
would recollect, that when the bill for 
the emancipation of the Catholics passed, 
it was accompanied by another, by which 
the 40s. freeholders were disfranchised ; 
that did not, however, extend to cities: 
it was thought advisable, on that occa- 
sion, to retain that class of voters in towns, 
as a counterpoise to the influence of the 
corporations. He should not assert any- 
thing with reference to these men which 
would not be found in the evidence. Of 
these voters, John Grantham voted by a 
right of a piece of land, which he repre- 
sented not to be larger than the room in 
which he gave his evidence: he held this 
land for about five or six years, and was 
to receive 2/. 5s. per annum for this land, 
which was paid him in one sum at the 
election, being the rent for five years; this 
he denominated having the hold in his 
hand. Mr. Berwick, Mr. Grattan’s agent, 
was his tenant; he received 10/,, and 
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returned 7/, 15s.; there were several other 
voters of the same description, whose 
preference for the different candidates 
was decided by their readiness to pay their 
rent. There were half a dozen more wit- 
nesses to the same facts, but Mr. Farrell 
and Mr. Mills would be sufficient. He 
had already mentioned the Messrs. Hicks 
brothers)—Mr. John Hicks and Mr. 
ingfield Hicks. Mr. John Hicks had 
distributed about 80/. or 90/. in various 
sums to voters, and Mr. Wingfield Hicks 
had been employed in a similar manner, 
having paid at the rate of about 2/. 10s. to 
each freeholder. He was anxious totake this 
opportunity of observing, that the Report 
only stated, that the two sitting Members 
had been guilty of bribery by their agents, 
but not by themselves, and the Resolutions 
with which he should conclude, would, 
therefore, be framed in accordance with 
the report. They had done wrong, and 
had already paid the penalty of their 
transgression. He had done with the first 
part of the question ; but this he would 
say, that he never contemplated such 
instances of bribery with any other feeling 
than that of disgust. He had been for 
twenty years a Member of that House, and 
had always opposed every species of job- 
bing. That system was, however, shortly 
to be put an end to. The noble Lord 
declared, that he would not govern the 
country by patronage, and had given the 
best proof of his sincerity by introducing 
the Reform Bill. It had been insinuated, 
that he should impede the progress of that 
measure by bringing forward his motion ; 
but he was well convinced that the people 
of England would laugh them to scorn if 
(when there were various changes of trivial 
importance suggested in that Bill, night 
after night) they should suffer a case of 
such egregious bribery and corruption to 
pass unnoticed. He was disposed to acce- 
lerate the progress of that measure; but 
that feeling should not prevent him from 
endeavouring to enable those who enjoyed 
the elective franchise, to exercise their 
privileges without being prejudiced by 
corrupt practices. It might be said, that 
by bringing forward this question he im- 
peded Reform. He was satisfied that it 
would advance it. Bribery (to parody a 
celebrated passage), 
“¢ Is twice cursed : 
It curses him that gives and him that takes ; ”’ 
and, as far as his knowledge went, and he 
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could bear him out in his opinion, in some 
way or other. bribes never did good to the 
receivers—the money was never profitable. 
He was proud to say, that Cricklade had 
set the example of Reform; and if the 
same course had been pursued with regard 
to other boroughs—if an arrondissement 
had been formed round those places 
against which corruption had been proved, 
there would have been much less difficulty 
in passing the Reform Bill. Reverting to 
the bribery of freeholders, he might remind 
the House, that Cold-blow-lane, which 
only contained two acres and a half, pro- 
duced no less than 252 40s. voters. Be- 
fore he proceeded to the next part of his 
subject, he would read to the House the 
resolution which he proposed to submit, 
relative to the part of the case which he 
had now gone through. He should submit 
a resolution to this effect, ‘‘ That it ap- 
pears in evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to try and determine the 
merits of the petition of James Scarlett, 
David M‘Cleary, and others, severally com- 
plaining of an undue election and return 
for the city of Dublin, that a practice of 
creating fictitious freeholds has been car- 
ried on toa great extent in the city and 
county of Dublin; that such practice has 
been supported, particularly at the late 
election, by perjury; that such practice is 
against the purity of election, and a direct 
infraction of the law; and that it is the 
duty of the law-officers of the Crown to 

take immediate measures for the punish- 

ment of those who have participated in 

such illegal practice.” He now came to 
the other part of his subject, which re- 
garded the undue influence that had been 

exercised at the late election for the city 

of Dublin. We must first, however, re- 

quest that the Clerk would read the reso- 
lutions to which the House had come on 

the 10th of November, 1779, and on the 

10th of November, 1807. [The clerk read 

the Resolutions as follows : “ That it should 

be considered highly criminal for any 

Minister, or servant of the Crown, either . 
directly or indirectly, to use the power of 
his office to influence the voters at elec- 

tions.”]* He trusted that his Majesty’s 

Ministers would not act upon the example 

set by Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval, 


when the charge was brought against them 


respecting the threat to expel Mr. Dick 
from his office, On that occasion, although 





* Hansard’s Parl. Hist., vol. xx, p. 1271. 
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they (Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval) 
had themselves, two years before, supported 
the charges against Mr. Freemantle, for 
improper use of his influence as Secretary 
to the Treasury, yet they obtained a Reso- 
lution of the House upon their own con- 
duct, to the effect, that ‘while it was the 
bounden duty of that House to maintain 
at all times a jealous guard upon its 
purity, and not to suffer any attempt upon 
its privileges to pass unnoticed, the attempt 
in the present instance (that of Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Riding, with the 
cognizance of Mr. Perceval) not having 
been carried into effect, that House did 
not think it necessary to proceed to crimi- 
nating proceedings respecting the same.” 
He would now come to the charge of the 
petitioners respecting the undue influence 
exercised by official persons in the Dublin 
election. He confessed, that he thought this 
part of the subject—the undue influence— 
the less important of the two; for there 
was no moral guilt in it, and he did not 
think it near so injurious to the purity of 
election as bribery, to which, moreover, all 
must admit that moral as well as legal 
guilt did attach. He considered, there- 
fore, the bribery part of the case to be of 
paramount importance. With regard to 
the undue influence, the Committee found 
themselves placed in rather an awkward 
position. The Committee were sworn to 
report upon the matter of the petition, 
and the petition not only complained of 
undue influence, but the leading counsel 
scarcely spoke of any thing else in his 
opening speech, having no notion, it was 
clear, that the bribery case would come 
out so strong. Under these circumstances, 
the Committee felt, that they had no 
option, and that they must report with 
regard to the undue influence. The diffi- 
culty which the Committee felt, resulted 
from the fact, that no Committee ap- 
pointed under the Grenville Act had 
ever before reported respecting undue in- 
fluence. The principal actors in the exer- 
cise of this undue influence were Captain 
Hart and Baron Twyll, Private Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant. As to the first 
witness, Bazeggio, a Swiss hair-dresser 
residing in Dublin, and holding by pur- 
chase the office of Captain of the Battle- 
axe Guard, he (Mr. Gordon) was sure 
that this man was deceived. He was sure 
that some gentlemen from the Castle were 
quizzing him when they told him that he 
should lose his place in consequence of a 
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speech which he delivered at a meeting 
of the Guild of Barbers. He was the 
orator of that Guild, and it was impossible 
to resist laughter at his description of the 
speech. It could not be supposed for a 
moment that the menace which he sup- 
posed was conveyed to him, was authorised 
by the Lord Lieutenant. Besides, he had 
purchased his office, and it was a circum- 
stance worthy the attention of the House, 
that the salary was 400/. a year. It 
seemed to him to be a reasonable subject 
of inquiry, to ascertain what services that 
officer was called on to perform for so 
high a stipend. Captain Hart was acting 
Comptroller of the household of the Lord 
Lieutenant. It might, indeed, be said, as he 
believed was true, that Captain Hart was 
not appointed to that office until June, 
while the acts complained of took place 
before. It was known, however, that 
Captain Hart was to be Comptroller, and 
that gentleman, therefore, had quite as 
much influence as if he had really been 
appointed. He made this observation on 
account of what had been said of that 
unhappy resolution of the Committee— 
that certain individuals holding official 
situations in Ireland, or ‘‘ considered to 
be connected with the Irish Government,” 
did, at the last election for the city of 
Dublin, use undue influence. When 
that resofution was read, every body said, 
‘“« Can any thing be more vague than this ? 
Considered to be connected with the Irish 
Government! Did ever any Committee 
report so before?” If, however, hon. 
Members would take the trouble to read 
the evidence, they would find, that the 
Committee were perfectly justified in so 
wording their report. He ought also to 
add, that the Committee felt some doubt 
as to whether Baron Twyll was a person 
holding an official situation. Baron Twyll, 
however, was paid by the public. He 
would now proceed to call the attention 
of the House to the conduct of these two 
principals in the exercise of the undue 
influence complained of. Captain Hart, 
it appeared, had applied to the tradesmen 
of the Castle, and if Captain Hart had 
confined his solicitations to this class of 
persons, he (Mr. Gordon) must say, that 
he should be very unwilling to bring 
Captain Hart’s conduct before the House. 
A person in the situation of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland must necessarily have a 
certain degree of influence over the 
tradesmen he employed, He believed it 
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the circumstance of a person filling the 
office of Lord Mayor at the time of an 
election would command him as many as 
1,000 votes. He must, however, say, 
that at the late election in Dublin, this 
influence was exercised in the most clumsy 
way possible. Captain Hart proceeded to 
Mr. Long, who was a most important 
witness before the Committee. Mr. Long’s 
evidence was this :—‘ Captain Hart said 
he came to me on the subject of the elec- 
tion : he wished to speak to me respecting 
it. I asked him what he had to say? 
He said, that he had been directed to come 
to me by the Lord Lieutenant, and that 
his Excellency had directed him to request 
my vote for the Reform candidates at the 
election. I asked, if I was to understand 
that he came to me officially, and he said 
I was: I said I was sorry I conld not 
comply with the request, inasmuch as I 
was very much interested for a particular 
friend of mine, who was one of the candi- 
dates, Mr. Shaw: he said, that he was 
sorry that I was not able to do as required, 
inasmuch as, if I did not, he had to be 
the bearer of a disagreeable message, and 
he would rather be the bearer of an agree- 
able than a disagreeable one; he said, 
that he was ordered to tell me, that if I 
did not vote as he required, I should be 
discontinued coachmaker to his Excel- 
lency. I said I was sorry for it. I asked 
him if 1 was to understand that I was 
thenceforward to be discontinued? He 
said, yes, I was, and he took his departure, 
first having stated, that it was not to me 
alone he was to go, but to go to all the 
tradespeople; and he showed me a list, 
which I did not read. He said it was a 
list of the tradespeople he was to call on, 
according to orders.” Mr. Long further 
said, “* I was dismissed from the time of 
Captain Hart’s interview: that was pre- 
vious to myvoting.” After this, Mr. Long 
was sent for by Sir John Byng, who 
appeared to have acted, as every body 
who knew Sir John Byng would have 
expected him to act, with great propriety. 
Sir John Byng appeared in the character 
of a peacemaker, declared his conviction 
that Captain Hart had mistaken his in- 
structions, and said, that he would speak 
to the Lord Lieutenant upon the subject. 
“‘T was grateful,” said Mr. Long, “ and 
asked to be allowed to call again the 
following day. Sir John said, he had seen 
Lord Anglesey on the subject; he was 
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was well known, that in the city of London | glad to tell me that Captain Hart had 


| exceeded his instructions, and he said, 


Lord Anglesey, fearing he might have been 
misunderstood in the directions he gave, 
took the precaution of making a memo- 
randum of the orders he had issued at the 
time of giving those orders; and he said, 
‘to show you that these orders were ex- 
ceeded, he has given me a memorandum 
to show you,’ and he handed me a paper. 
I read that paper twice.” Now, he was 
sure that the Lord Lieutenant had given 
this paper with the most proper views, 
and nothing could be more open and 
candid than such a mode of proceeding. 
Sir John Byng said, on being asked before 
the Committee, ‘Can you say if there 
was any threat in it (the paper) ?”—* As 
safely as a man can say, I think certainly 
not, for it was given me for another pur- 
pose: it was given to me to do away with 
any idea of a threat. That I can speak to 
as his intention of giving it me, and of m 

showing it to whomsoever I did. Whether 
I showed it to any other person than 
Mr. Long, I do not know.” In another 
part of his evidence, Sir John Byng said, 
“‘ If there had been any thing like a threat 
in it, I would not have taken the paper.” 
Now, as this paper was lost, they could 
only proceed upon such evidence as they 
had been able to procure with regard to 
the contents of it. The difference that 
existed with regard to it was the difference 
between the word ‘‘ requests” and the 
word “expects ;” it being disputed whe- 
ther the words of it were ‘‘ Lord Anglesey 
requests,” or, ‘* Lord Anglesey expects, 
that the several persons employed by him 
will vote,” &c. But then Mr. Long said 
further, in his evidence, ‘* In consequence 
of what occurred subsequently with Sir 
John Byng, I went to Captain Hart the 
next day, and said to him, ‘ I understand 
you have mistaken your instructions, and 
that I am not dismissed?’ He said his 
recollection of his instructions was exactly 
as he communicated, and he had received 
no orders to re-instate me.”—“‘ Have you 
ever been re-instated ?”—‘‘ No, never. 
He said, he was positive he had commu- 
nicated to me the orders he had received.” 
Henry Kempston, the glover, gave similar 
evidence to that of Mr. Long, with regard 
to the interference of Captain Hart. He 
would say no more about the tradesmen, 
but pass on to the transaction of Baron 
Twyll, and the two Police Magistrates. 
The story of Mr, Tyndal, one of these 
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Magistrates, must, he thought, have made 
a deep impression upon aH who had read 
it. Mr. Tyndal’s evidence was this :— 
“ Baron Twyll said, that he sent for me to 
speak to me on the subject of the city of 
Dublin election ; that it was expected, that 
gentlemen holding official situations under 
Government should vote for the Reform 
candidates. I said to Baron Twyll, that 
it was my anxious desire to obey any 
wishes or commands of the Government, 
but that I would beg to state to him the 
very embarrassing situation in which I was 
placed with respect to the Dublin election. 
I stated to him, that I had been recently 
elected to the situation I held, by the 
Corporation of Dublin; that they had 
given a very decided opinion upon the 
subject of the election. I[ stated to him, 
that Mr. Shaw, the Recorder, was a candi- 
date, that he was my relative, and the 
dearest friend I had; that Sir Robert 
Shaw, the Recorder’s father, was my early 
friend; that I had served the office of 
Sheriff with him ; that he had brought me 
forward in the Corporation, and had 
assisted me to get the situation I then 
held; that my intention was, to have re- 
mained neuter at this election, not to have 
voted at all, and that I would respectfully 
request him to lay a statement of my case 
before his Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant, 
and I hoped I should be permitted to 
remain neuter, and not vote at all on the 
election. Baron Twyll said, he could not 
make that application, for that, if my 
request were acceded to, gentlemen simi- 
larly circumstanced might expect the same 
indulgence to be afforded to them.” Now 
he must say, that he thought this a very 
hard and a very cruel case. Alderman 
Studdart appeared to have taken a higher 
tone than Mr. Tyndal, and to have 
observed, that he had been appointed by 
the Corporation, and not by the Govern- 
ment; but to this it was answered—“ Yes, 
but you are paid by the Government.” 
These two gentlemen had declared, that if 
they had not been forced to vote otherwise, 
they should have voted for the anti-Reform 
candidates. He thoughtit right, however, 
to state, that neither of these gentlemen 
believed, that the Lord Lieutenant would 
put into force those threats which were 
made to them; but still they voted under 
the influence of thése threats, one of them 
declaring, that, although he did not believe 
the threats would be executed, yet he was 
too poor to run the risk; and the other, 
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expressing the like disbelief, said, however, 
that he did not like to make the experi- 
ment. For his own part, he was quite 
sure that the Lord Lieutenant would not 
have executed the threats that were held 
out, and that these gentlemen were worked 
upon only by their own apprehensions of 
what was most unlikely to take place. 
But still they voted in consequence of 
those threats; and the influence upon 
the election, therefore, was the same, 
although a false impression had made 
that influence successful. The last case 
to which he should call the attention of 
the House was that of the coal-meters. 
In the two former cases, Baron Twyll 
had communicated through other persons, 
or personally: but in this case he wrote a 
letter to Mr. Oultman, from the Castle, re- 
questing that Mr. Oultman would call 
upon him at the Castle. Now, this was 
important, because, in the case of Mr. 
Freemantle, a clear distinction had been 
drawn between a letter written from the 
private house of an official person, and a 
letter written from the official residence. 
The latter was considered as an official 
communication; the former might be in- 
tended as a private one. It appeared that 
the coal-meters were considerably affected 
by the bill which the present Government 
had introduced respecting coals. They 
had lost much in consequence of that bill, 
and they had got it into their heads, that 


they were to have compensation for that - 


loss. But, there was also a certain duty, 
which it had been the province of the 
coal-meters to collect. They collected it 
under warrants from the Custom-house. 
It was necessary that he should mention 
this, in order that the House might under- 
stand the evidence. Well, at the time of 
the election, the coal-meters of Dublin 
were holding meetings, on the subject of 
their expected compensation, and it was 
under these circumstances that Mr. Oult- 
man, who was Inspector of the Dublin 
coal-metage, had his first interview with 
Baron Twyll, and, at his interview with 
Baron Twyll, the latter was represented 
as having told him, that they could have 
no hope of compensation if they did not 
support the Government. “I mentioned,” 
says Mr. Oultman, “that the meters did 
not wish to oppose Government, as _ they 
were seeking compensation for loss of situ- 
ation, and the injury they might sustain, 
He said, that if they opposed Govern- 
ment, they could not expect that Govern. 
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ment would grant them a favour. I said, 
I did not conceive it a favour, but more 
like an act of justice. He repeated again, 
that they could not expect that Govern- 
ment should support them, unless they 
supported Government.” The second in- 
terview between Baron Twyll and Mr. 
Oultman, took place in consequence of the 
letter of the former. At that interview, 
according to Mr. Oultman, Baron Twyll 
said, ‘“‘ You will recollect, Mr. Oult- 
man, on the former meeting, I held out 
no threat to you.” Now he thought this 
bad; he did not like this expression of 
Baron Twyll, and he confessed, that he 
thought it looked suspicious. However, 
the result of the negotiation was, that a 
vast majority of the coal-meters voted 
against the Government. Shortly after 
their having so voted, the warrants under 
which they had collected the duty, of 
which he had before spoken, were with- 
drawn. The witness Oultman, clearly in- 
tended to convey by his evidence, that 
these warrants were withdrawn in conse- 
quence of the votes which the coal-meters 
had given. [Mr. Stanley: Not in conse- 
quence of their votes. It had been re- 
solved upon before that.] However, the 
collection of the taxes was taken from 
them after they had so voted, and so far 
it corroborated the menace of Baron Twyll. 
This appeared, in the opinion of the coal- 
meters, to be the cause of the withdrawal 
of the warrants from them. He, however, 
had no hesitation in saying, that he believed 
this opinion to be wholly mistaken, and 
that it would be quite untrue to say, that 
the warrants were withdrawn for any such 
reason. He was quite sure that the war- 
rants had been withdrawn, because the 
Government had thought, and very pro- 
perly thought, that the collection ought to 
be made by the Custom-house, and not by 
irresponsible persons like these coal-meters. 
He supposed, that he had now stated 
enough to justify the Resolution, which he 
was about to propose. As this, however, 
was anew case, the first case in which 
any Committee under the Grenville Act 
had reported respecting undue influence, 
he should wish to add a few observations 
to the statement he had made. It would 
be desirable, if the House would permit 
him to refer to the case of Lloyd, Bishop 
of Worcester, which occurred in the reign 
of Queen Anne. He was the more anxious 
to allude tothatcase, because it was almost 
the only one in which the House of Com- 
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mons, although they had made many bold 
and blustering :Resolutions, appeared to 
have acted boldly. The Bishop of Worcester 
and his son, Mr. Lloyd, were accused of 
improperly interfering in an election. On 
the 18th of November, Sir John Packing- 
ton, the complaining candidate, brought 
forward his case.* He proved that the 
Bishop of Worcester had, by preaching 
and by letters, improperly influenced the 
clergy and other voters against him, and 
that Mr. Lloyd had been guilty of the 
most arbitrary and oppressive acts, for the 
same purpose. Upon the evidence, the 
House declared, that the Bishop, his son, 
and agents, had been guilty of a gross 
breach of the privileges of the House; and 
also addressed the Queen for the removal 
of the Bishop from the office of Almoner 
to her Majesty, and likewise ordered a 
prosecution to he instituted against Mr. 
Lloyd. The Queen, in compliance with 
the Address of the House, did dismiss the 
Bishop from the office of Almoner to her 
Majesty; and in the next Session, the 
Solicitor General reported to the House, 
that a prosecution had been commenced 
against Mr. Lloyd. He could not trace the 
result of that prosecution, however, upon 
the Journals of the House, and therefore 
concluded that it failed. Having thus 
stated the case of the Bishop of Worcester, 
in which the House appeared to have acted 
with considerable severity, it would be only 
right, in order that the House might under- 
stand the nature of the very reprehensible 
conduct of the Bishop, to make some ob- 
servations on the evidence, which induced 
the House to take such strong measures. 
Wilmot, one of the witnesses examined, 
stated, ‘That in consequence of his 
voting for Sir J. Packington, Mr. Lloyd 
told him he would be even with him; and 
accordingly, when he was hunting with 
him after the election, he sent his servants 
and broke open his stable door, and took 
away his setting dog, and gun, and nets, 
which he had previously given him leave 
to keep, and which the said Mr. Lloyd 
had made use of for his own diversion, 
and when he complained to Mr. Lloyd 
about it, he reproached him for having 
voted and made interest for Sir John 
Packington, and reminded him, that he said 
at the election,‘ he would beeven with him.’”” 





* Fora report of the proceedings in, this 
case, see Hansard’s Parliamentary History, 
vol, vi, p. 50.. 
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Filkin, being examined, said, ‘‘ The Lord 
Bishop of Worcester sent for him on a Sun- 
day evening, and told him he was resolved 
to make all the opposition he could to 
Sir John Packington; if any of his tenants 
voted, they should never renew again as 
long as he lived. Filkin said, he had 
promised to vote for Sir John Packington, 
and requested permission to stay at home. 
The Bishop said, ‘I would as lief you 
should run a sword against me, as offer 
such an affront—staying at home will not 
serve my turn; unless you vote against 
Sir John Packington, I will never renew 
anything with you, and I will set such a 
mark on you, that none of my successors 
shall ever renew leases with you, or any of 
yours.” He further said, he and his ances- 
tors had rented under the Bishop for many 
hundred years, and he hoped the Bishop 
would not ruin him and his children. ‘ It is 
your own fault, you may thank yourself for 
it.’” Griffin deposed, “That the Bishop was 
so angry with him for voting, that he had 
some of his inclosures thrown down. The 
Bishop said, Sir John Packington was a 
very ill man, voted ill in the House of 
Commons, and had written a scandalous 
and wicked pamphlet against the transla- 
tion of Bishops.” That was the only case, 
he believed, in which the House had acted 
with any decision. Other cases had oc- 
curred, in the times of Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Pitt, and Mr Perceval; but he would 
not, however, trouble the House with the 
details of those other cases, although he 
held them in his hand. In looking over 
those cases, he had observed, that the 
Gentlemen in opposition invariably press- 
ed for a decision upon them, while the 
Government and its adherents, as con- 
stantly attempted to get rid of them by a 
side-wind. On the part of Government, 
either the previous question was moved, or 
a postponement for three or four months 
attempted. In fact, all the difficulty in 
such cases had resulted from the House 
not pursuing a bold, straightforward, and 
honest course. He did not know whether 
the Resolutions which the Clerk had read, 
were wise or improper Resolutions; but, 
he was quite sure that they ought either 
to be acted upon, or erased from the Jour- 
nals. He had begun by stating, that he 
should propose no Resolution which was 
not borne out by evidence. He thought 
the House would agree with him, that the 
evidence did bear out the fact, that Cap- 
tain Hart and Baron Twyll had used im- 
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proper influence, at the late election for 
the city of Dublin. The only other Reso- 
lution he should propose, would be one to 
that effect. It mattered not to him, nor 
to the House, whether that influence was 
or was not exercised by order of the Lord 
Lieutenant, for in either case, the influence 
that had been exercised came within the 
spirit of the Resolution of the House. It 
was the influence of office, which Captain 
Hart and Baron Twyll had exercised. He 
should therefore, merely propose a Reso- 
lution, stating, that such influence had 
been unduly exercised. He trusted, that 
nothing had fallen from him, in what he 
had stated to the House, which savoured 
of disrespect to the noble Lord who filled 
the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He, in common with the world, had the 
profoundest admiration of Lord Anglesey’s 
military talents, and he fully approved of 
the policy of Lord Anglesey’s Administra- 
tion in Ireland. Let him, too, not be so 
far misunderstood, as to be supposed to 
mean, when he complained of the inter- 
ference of this Government, in the Dublin 
election, that other governments had not 
exercised similar influence. He believed, 
that other governments had exercised the 
same influence, and a very lamentable fact 
it was; for it was in vain to complain of 
Juries and Magistrates in Ireland being 
influenced by improper motives, when 
such an example was set them in the 
highest quarter. What would be the use 
of the Reform Bill, if the exercise of such 
influence were to be tolerated? The only 
fair and sensible course was, for the House 
to act upon their Resolution of 1779, or 
to erase it from their Journals, saying, that 
there must be the exercise of such in- 
fluence, and that therefore they would not 
deceive the public any longer, by pretend- 
ing that the influence was objectionable, 
nay criminal. They made a Jaw, which 
disqualified Customs and Excise officers 
from voting at elections; and why, he 
should like to know, were the higher de- 
pendents of Governments allowed to retain 
the elective franchise? He should be 
glad to see a bill introduced into that 
House, disqualifying all persons who held 
office, and who were removable at pleasure, 
from voting at elections—a bill which 
should put Secretaries of State and Excise 
officers upon the same footing, in this 
respect. He did not know how the Go- 
vernment would meet these Resolutions of 
his. Probably they would, like their pre- 
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decessors, try to get rid of them by a side- | in his comments, as he had just observed, 


wind; but he hoped that he should have 
the support of the House to the very mo- 
derate Resolution which he was about to 
propose. He entreated the House to agree 


to that Resolution, for the sake of the pri- | 


vileges of the House, for the sake of the 


purity of election, and for the sake of | 
proving to the poorest and humblest indi- | 


vidual in the country, that they would not | 
allow any one to prevent him, by intimida- 
tion, or other illegal means, from the free , 
exercise of the most glorious privilege | 


which freemen possessed. 


detain the House further. The Resolution 


which he had now to propose, was this :— | 


‘“‘That it also appears by evidence ad- 


duced before the Select Committee, ap- | 


pointed to try and determine the merits of 
the petition of James Scarlett, William 
M’Cleary, and others, severally complain- 
ing of an undue election and return for 
the city of Dublin, that official influence 
has been unduly exercised by the Irish 
government, at the said election, and that 
such influence, as exercised by Captain 
Hart and Baron Twyll, in favour of the 
late Members, was a gross violation of 
the privileges of the House, and in direct 
contravention of the law of Parliament, as 
laid down in the Resolution of this House 
of 1779.” The hon. Member stated, in 
conclusion, that if these Resolutions were 
agreed to, he should move for leave to 
bring in a Bill, to take away the right of 
voting from all freeholders in Dublin, 
whose freeholds were of less value than 
10/. a year, putting them precisely on the 
same footing with the freeholders of the 
counties in Ireland. . 

The Resolutions having been read from 
the Chair, 

Mr. Stanley rose and said, that what- 
ever might be the feelings or opinions of 
hon. Members with regard to the subject 
which the hon. Member had brought 
under the consideration of the House, he 
thought that every hon. Gentleman would 
agree with him (Mr. Stanley) in doing 
that hon. Member the justice to say, that 
in the mode in which he had dealt with 
this case, and in the comments which he 
had made upon the evidence by which it 
was supported, he had acted in strict com- 
pliance with the ordinary course of par- 
liamentary proceeding. There was no- 


thing in the mode of stating this case on 
the part of the hon. Gentleman of which 
he could complain, There was nothing 


He would not | 


upon the facts, as they had appeared in 
evidence before the Committee, that at all 
deviated from the ordinary course of par- 
liamentary proceeding. But while he wag 
thus willing to give his hon. friend credit 
for the manner in which he had stated 
this case to the House, he would, at the 
same time, submit, that his hon. friend, 
both in the statement which he had 
made, and in the Resolutions with the 
proposition of which he had concluded 
that statement, ought to have kept clear 
and distinct, the two parts of this sub- 


/ject, which had no earthly connexion 








with each other. He should have kept 
quite separate, in the Resolution which 
he had proposed, two points which in his 
(Mr. Stanley’s) opinion, and he was sure 
that opinion would be fortified by the 
general opinion of the House at large, 
should not be considered at the same time, 
or made the subject matter of the same 
decision, for they were altogether distinct 
and different, and however mutually 
worthy of the consideration of the House, 
they should be taken as separate and dis- 
tinct questions. His complaint was, that 
his hon. friend had mixed together those 
two questions, which had nothing todo with 
each other. The first three resolutions 
which were proposed by his hon. friend, 
were to the effect, that a direct system of 
creating fraudulent and fictitious freehold- 
ers had been carried on in the city of Dub- 
lin; that that system had been supported 
and maintained by perjury and bribery; 
that the existence of such a system was a 
gross violation of the purity of election; 
and that it was the duty of the law officers 
of the Crown in Ireland to take the neces- 
sary steps for punishing the persons who 
had thus offended. So far the subject to 
which the resolutions proposed by his 
hon. friend related was one and the same, 
and the resolutions regarding it were pro- 
perly connected together. But to what 
did his hon. friend go in the next resolu- 
tion which he proposed for the adoption 
of the House? Why, to a question 
which was altogether distinct from that, 
relating to the 40s. freeholders in Dublin, 
and in which they were in no wise impli- 
cated or concerned. His hon. friend first 
called on the House to pass certain reso- 
lutions condemnatory of the conduct of the 
40s. freeholders in Dublin, and these re- 
solutions he followed up by another reso- 
lution, condemnatory of the conduct of the 
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Irish Government, in connexion with 
which it had no connexion whatever, 
namely, the alleged bribery of the 40s, 
freeholders in Dublin. His hon. friend, 
after proposing such resolutions upon 
matters which ought to have been treated 
under separate and distinct heads, con- 
cluded by stating, that should his resolu- 
tions be adopted by the House, he would 
then move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
abolish the 40s. franchise in the city of 
Dublin, and to make the right of voting 
at elections in that city, for the future, be 
derived from freeholds of not less than 
10/. annual value. Now that point, as 
well as the conduct of the 40s. freeholders 
in Dublin, was a subject for grave con- 
sideration, and the hon. Member ought not 
to have mixed it up with the charge against 
the Irish government, which was also an im- 
portant point, that should be considered by 
itself, and without reference to other mat- 
ters with which it had nothing todo. His 
hon. friend said, that he should like to 
know what course his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intended to pursue with regard to 
this subject. Now, if any party hada 
right to complain upon that point, it was 
his Majesty’s Government, for it was not 
until a late hour that day that they had 
been made acquainted with the course 
which it was the intention of the hon. 
Member to adopt, and it was not until he 
(Mr. Stanley) came down to the House that 
evening at five o’clock, that he first saw 
the resolutions which the hon. Member 
was determined to propose to the House 
on this subject. He had previously under- 
stood generally, that it was the intention 
of the hon. Member, acting upon his own 
. responsibility as the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Dublin election, and not 
acting in concert with the Committec, to 
bring forward certain resolutions upon this 
subject, which should affirm the resolu- 
tions that had been passed by the Com- 
mittee up-stairs in reference to it. And 
the hon. Gentleman having, under these 
circumstances, brought forward this case, 
what he meant to propose was, that the 
two separate matters to which his resolu- 
tions referred, which were so distinct from 
each other that it would be impossible to 
do justice to either of the questions which 
they involved, by coming to a simultane- 
ous decision upon both of them, that those 
two matters should be separated, and 
made the subject of distinct decisions on 
the part of the House, It was the more 
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desirable to doso, as it might be necessary 
to deal very differently with the resolu- 
tions which referred to the existence of 
fictitious and fraudulent freeholders, from 
the manner in which the House might be 
inclined to deal with the other resolutions 
which the hon. Gentleman had brought 
forward. On a reference to the evidence 
of the witnesses who had been examined 
before the Committee, with regard to the 
fictitious freeholders who were manu- 
factured out of cabbage beds and raspberry 
gardens, there certainly could be no doubt 
that there had been a creation of such 
fraudulent and fictitious voters, and that 
they had been multiplied through a system 
of fraudulent subletting. But that was 
altogether a separate and distinct case 
from the one in which the Irish Govern- 
ment was concerned. Now the passing 
of the whole of the resolutions, as proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman, would be the 
passing of a virtual condemnation on the 
conduet of the Irish government ; and as 
it would be impossible for him( Mr, Stanley) 
to mix up the defence of the Irish govern- 
ment with the question of the freeholders 
of Dublin, and as he could not think of 
contaminating it by a connexion with the 
case which related to those fictitious and 
fraudulent voters, and the system of bribery 
and perjury by which they were supported 
—a case with which the House would 
have perhaps, to deal hereafter in a judicial 
manner—he did hope that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would consent to separate the case 
of the Irish government from their case, 
and to bring it forward at a subsequent 
period of the evening, when his resolutions 
regarding the state of the constituency in 
Dublin had been previously- disposed of. 
He should be then prepared to enter upon 
that defence of the Irish government 
which he was at present prevented from 
making, owing to the manner in which the 
hon. Gentleman had introduced his reso- 
lutions, and he should then be able to lay 
before the House a complete and substan- 
tial vindication of the conduct of that 
Government with which he had the honour 
of being connected, against the charges 
which had been preferred against it with 
regard to its alleged interference in the 
late election in the city of Dublin. Leav- 
ing, then, the discussion of that subject 
for the proper opportunity, he would re- 
turn for a moment to the consideration of 
that system of fictitious frecholders in the 
city of Dublin to which the resolutions of 
R 
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the hon. Gentlemanreferred. He did not 
suppose for an instant that his hon. friend 
was altogether so unacquainted with what 
was passing in this country, that he was so 
completely ignorant of what was done in 
England, as to take for granted that such 
a system as that was peculiarly and ex- 
clusively confined to Ireland. He did not 
think it possible, that his hon. friend 
should imagine that such things had never 
been done in this country as well as in Ire- 
land, and that 40s. freeholders of a similar 
description had not been created in every 
county in England, toserve the electioneer- 
ing purposes of those landlords on whose 
properties they existed. Without oppos- 
ing the resolution which had reference to 
the existence of this system of fictitious 
freeholders in Dublin, and without going 
into the discussion of a question which 
would be fully discussed by Gentlemen who 
would follow him, and who were much 
better qualified, from their local and legal 
knowledge, for the task, than he was, he 
begged to bring one fact before the con- 
sideration of the House, which he thought 
would go far to show, that this system of 
fraudulent and fictitious freeholders pre- 
vailed to quite as grievous an extent in 
England as it did in Ireland. He re- 
membered having seen, a few years ago, a 
French gentleman in this country, with 
whom he had the happiness of being ac- 
quainted, and who had since published a 
very clever and lively account of his travels 
in this country and in Ireland. He al- 
luded to M. Duvergier de Hauranne, who 
was at present a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies. That gentleman travelled in 
this country in the year 1826, when the 
general elections were going on, and hap- 
pening to be present at the Westmorland 
election, he witnessed the examination 
of a freeholder, something akin to the 
genus that was to be foundin Dublin. In 
the work which he had since published 
he gave a very amusing account of that 
examination, to the following effect, and 
the House would recollect that this state- 
ment was given upon the authority of a 
foreigner, of agentleman with whose im- 
partial testimony neither local prejudice 
nor party feeling could in the slightest de- 
gree interfere. The following was the ex- 
amination of the freeholder at the West- 
morland election, as it was reported by 
this gentleman :— ‘‘ Where is your free- 
hold ?—In so and so.” Not of course 
Coldblow-lane, ‘ What is it worth ?— 
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40s. Who is the landlord ?—Lord Lons- 
dale. Who made you a freeholder?— 


Lord Lonsdale’s Steward. What are you ? 
—Lord Lonsdale’s livery servant. Who 
pays the rent ?—Lord Lonsdale’s Steward. 
Did you ever see your freehold ?—Never 
in the course of my life.” That was but 
one of the many instances which might 
be brought forward to show that, bad and 
corrupt as this system of fraudulent 
fictitious 40s. freeholders was, it was not 
confined to the 40s. freeholders of Dublin, 
but that it was an eyil that had also ex- 
tended throughoutthis country, Again he 
would say, that the case of the freeholders 
in Dublin should be separated from that of 
the Irish government. He should not op- 
posethe putting of the two first resolutions, 
which had reference to the system of 
fictitious freeholdsin Dublin. His learned 
friend (the Attorney General) would have 
an amendment to propose to the third 
resolution, regarding the proceedings to 
be taken by the law-officers of the Crown 
in Ireland. Until these resolutions were 
disposed of, he should not enter into that 
full defence of the conduct of the Irish 
government which he was prepared to 
make, and which w .s in no way connected 
with the subject immediately before the 
House. 

Mr. James Grattan said, that in the ab- 
sence of his hon. relative (Mr. Henry Grat- 
tan, member for Meath), who was un- 
avoidably prevented from being present, 
he, owing to his want of personal know- 
ledge on the subject, was not able to do 
justice to that defence which he was sure 
his hon. relative could make, as far as he 
was connected with this matter. it was 
quite true, that a certain number of free- 
holders had been created in Coldblow- 
iane-—that place which was rendered so 
famous by the statement of his hon. friend, 
the member for Cricklade ;—it was quite 
true, that upon some small tenements 
there, acertain number of freeholders had 
been made, and he believed, that upon a 
small number of acres, there were about 
fifty freeholders created. His hon. rela- 
tive, at his election, did not make use of 
any of these freeholders. THis hon. rela- 
tive lost the election which he con- 
tested fur the city of Dublin, and at that 
election not one of those freeholders was 
polled. His hon. relative had no con- 
nexion whatever with the last election in 
the city of Dublin. He thought, that his 
hon. friend, the member for Cricklade, 
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should not bring forward a general and 
sweeping charge against the freeholders 
of Dublin, founded upon the ea parte 
statement which had been made against 
those unfortunate freeholders. He was 
of opinion, that it would be most unfair 
and unjust for the House to come to a 
decision on such a statement as that. He 
thought that the House should pause, and 
that itought toinvestigate and sift the whole 
matter thoroughly, and to the bottom, 
before it came to a final decision on the 
subject. 

Mr. Walker remarked, that, as certain 
returns had been moved for, which had 
not yet been received, and which were 
expected to throw some further light upon 
the subject, he considered it advisable to 
pause before they came to a final decision. 

Mr. Hunt said, it was quite true that 
the hon. member for Cricklade had 
brought forward this motion without 
consulting the Committee. If he had 
consulted with the Committee, his motion 
would not, probably, have been so unintel- 
ligible as it appeared to be to the hon. 
member for Windsor (Mr. Stanley). He 
(Mr. Hunt) was of opinion, that such a 
description of voters as the Coldblow-lane 


voters should be put an end to at once, | 


and that they should not wait for the 
passing of the Reform Bill to remedy 
such an evil as that. The Irish govern- 
ment appeared to him to be deeply im- 
plicated in the transactions connected 
with the late election in the city of Dub- 
lin. He for one would not mind Baron 
Twyll, Captain Hart, or any of the subor- 
dinate officers. He would go to higher 
game. He would go to the head of the 
Irish government, who, as it appeared from 
the evidence, was deeply implicated in this 
transaction. 

Mr. Spring Rice thought, that what 
had fallen from the hon. member for 
Wicklow was highly deserving of the 
attention of the House. He was of 
opinion, that the House would be guilty 
of the grossest injustice if it countenanced 
his hon. friend in his proposition for 
bringing in a bill, on account of the ex- 
istence of certain fraudulent and fictitious 
freeholders in Dublin, to put an end to all 
the freeholders in Dublin. [Mr. Gordon: 
To the 40s. freeholders only.] His hon. 
friend said, the 40s. freeholders only ; 
but he would say, that it would be a gross 
act of injustice towards the 40s. freehold- 
ers of Dublin, to disfranchise the whole of 
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them, because it might have appeared, that 
there were some fraudulent and fictitious 
voters amongst them. He was ready to 
admit, that a very strong case had been 
made out against the Coldblow-lane 
freeholders, but then the remedy should 
be apportioned to the abuse, and they 
should not put an end to the 40s. free- 
hold system in Dublin altogether, be- 
cause some cases of abuse connected with 
it had been proved. If the hon. member 
for Cricklade would bring in a bill to 
prevent the multiplication of fraudulent 
and fictitious voters in Dublin, the ob- 
ject of such a measure would be just and 
fair, and it should have his support; but 
it was a very different thing to propose 
the total disfranchisement of the bond 
Jide 40s. freeholders in that city. It 
would be unjust, to confound the inno- 
cent in that manner with the guilty, and 
to sacrifice both. He begged to protect 
himself against the supposition, that in 
assenting to the two first resolutions, he 
should be at all inclined to give his support 
to the proposition of which the hon. 





member for Cricklade had given notice, 
| for the disfranchisemeut of the 40s. free- 
(holders in the city of Dublin. That 
would be a most unjust mode of dealing 
| with the case, and it would excite very 
| strong feelings on the other side of the 
water if it should be adopted. 

Mr. Robert Gordon begged to explain, 
that his resolutions merely affirmed the 
resolutions of the Committee, that a sys- 
tem of fraudulent and fictitious 40s. free- 
holders had existed in the city of Dublin, 
and that such a system was supported by 
bribery and perjury, and as a corollary 
upon such resolutions, founded as they 
were upon evidence given on oath, he 
meant to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to take the franchise from the 40s. 
freeholders in Dublin, and to limit it to 
freeholds of not less than 101. 

Mr. Stanley denied, that it had appear. 
ed in evidence before the Committee, that 
a gross system of bribery and perjury gene- 
rally pervaded the 40s. constituency in 
Dublin. There were in the county of the 
city of Dublin several 40s. frecholders 
quite as respectable and quite as indepen- 
dent as any 10/. or 20. freeholders in 
that city. It was perfectly true, that the 
existence of a fraudulent and fictitious 
set of freeholders in Coldblow-lane had 
been proved ; but was that any just ground 





for taking away their rights from the gene~ 
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ral body of the 40s. freeholders in Dublin ? 
Certain cases of abuse, to which the proper 
remedy might be applied, afforded no jus- 
tification for such a measure of disfran- 
chisement as that. Would it be fair to 
inflict punishment on those against whom 
no charge had been proved, or even prefer- 
red? He had already stated, that his 
learned friend (the Attorney General) 
would move an amendment upon the 
third resolution, which regarded the pro- 
ceedings to be adopted by the law officers 
of the Crown in Ireland, in reference to 
those against whom the charge of bribery 
had been proved; and that he meant to 
move an amendment as soon as the two 
first resolutions were disposed of. 

Mr. Lefroy contended, that those par- 
ties against whom such charges had been 
made and substantiated in the Committee 
should be prosecuted. The suffrages of 
these fictitious freeholders were not received 
by Mr. Grattan after he had made them, 
but they had now come forward and taken 
an oath that they were bond fide free- 
holders, This was a clear case of perjury 
against those persons, in addition to the 
fact of their having openly received 
bribes. He would, therefore, give this 
resolution his candid support, as he 
thought persons who had been guilty of 
such practices ought to be prosecuted. 

Colonel Conolly, as one of the oldest 
freeholders of Dublin in that House, wish- 
ed to say a few words on this question. 
He was of opinion, that the whole of the 
proceedings connected with this Dublin 
election should be submitted to a minute 
and accurate investigation on the part of 
that House. The creation of fraudulent 
and fictitious freeholders in Dublin should, 
however, be laid at the door of one per- 
son, and one person alone. Such a charge 
could not be maintained against the general 
body of the constituency of Dublin. The 
crime of creating such freeholders rested 
at the door of the person who made 
snch freeholders, and was not chargeable 
on the unfortunate devils themselves, 
who were merely the tools of his pur- 
poses. With regard to the Irish govern- 
ment, he was sorry to say, for he had 
shared in the hospitality of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Irish government, that 
he thought the case was one which should 
be inquired into. The instituting of such 
an investigation would be only an act of 
justice towards the Irish government 
itself, which would ne doubt be most anx- 
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ious to have its conduct in reference to 
this transaction fully investigated. 

Mr. Sheil said, that these resolutions 
were objectionable, on the ground that 
they were directed to an ulterior object. 
The hon. member for Cricklade, in mov- 
ing these resolutions, evidently meant to 
found upon them, should they be passed, 
a bill for disfranchising the 40s. free- 
holders in Dublin, and he (Mr. Sheil) was 
anxious not to afford him a foundation on 
which such a superstructure might be 
raised. It should be recollected, that 
there were 6,000 freemen in Dublin, prin- 
cipally in the Corporation interest, and 
ouly 1,500 freeholders ; and if the 40s. 
freeholders were swept away, the Cor- 
poration influence would be paramount 
there. Where was the charge substan- 
tiated against the freeholders to justify 
such a measure as that? There were, no 
doubt, some low freeholders, but were all 
the freemen of a pure and respectable 
class? No doubt there were several most 
respectabie individuals amongst the free- 
men of the city of Dublin, but it was 
equally certain, that many of the Dublin 
freemen had been nursed in the Found- 
ling Hospital, were educated in the Char- 
ter-schools, and had graduated in the 
Corporation. Why had the hon. member 
for Cricklade given notice of a motion of 
such injustice with reference to the great 
body of the 40s. freeholders in Dublin ? 
Had there been no instances, and that, 
too, lately, in this country, of as great 
delinquency, and of greater too, than that 
which had been proved against some of 
the 40s. freeholders in Dublin? Was not 
the case of Liverpool one of yesterday 
as it were, and had it passed altogether 
from the memory of the hon. Member? 
At that election the very hustings had 
been polluted by the contamination of 
bribery; and why did not the hon. Mem- 
ber bring forward some proposition with 
regard to the electors of Liverpool? It 
might be said, to be sure, that the hon. 
Gentleman brought forward this propo- 
sition as the chairman of the Dublin 
Election Committee; but the hon. Gentle- 
man had received no instructions from the 
Committee to submit any such proposition 
as that to the House. 

The two first resolutions agreed to. On 
the third resolution, which was to the 
effect that it was the duty of the law 
officers of the Crown in Ireland to take 
immediate measures for the punishment 
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of those persons who had been concerned 
in those illegal practices which had been 
proved before the committee on the Dub- 
lin election petition, having been read, 
The Attorney General said, that he 
rose to propose an amendment on this 
resolution, as it went considerably further 
than the two first resolutions which had 
been just agreed to. The hon. Gentle- 
man could achieve the object which he 
had in view without exactly adopting the 
terms of this resolution. The House 
should be extremely cautious not to pro- 
nounce any decision with respect to the 
criminality of individuals whose conduct 
might hereafter be made a subject for 
legal investigation in a court of law. 
There was nothing that the House should 
more carefully guard against than that. 
Indeed, upon all matters connected with 
transactions of this description, it was 
most necessary, that they should avoid cir- 
culating ex parte decisions or statements 
before the final investigation took place. 
He regretted much, that the gallant Colo- 
nel opposite had alluded in such a point- 
ed manner to the charge against the 
head of the Irish government—against 
a nobleman of whose hospitality the gal- 
lant Member had partaken, and whose 
administration was the admiration of all 
enlightened men both in England and in 
Ireland. The gallant Colonel, too, said, 
that the charge of making those fictitious 
freeholders should be laid at one door 
only. Was it fair thus to prefer a charge 
against an individual who was absent, 
and who had no notice that such a charge 
would be made against him? The name 
of Grattan could never be mentioned in 
that House without a feeling of veneration, 
and a charge of such a nature should not 
be made against the owner of that name 
while he was absent. 


his defence. He objected to this resolu- 


tion, because it pronounced an opinion | 
with reference to the conduct of those | 


individuals whose conduct might here- 
after be made the subject of prosecution. 
He objected to it further, because it was 
not the duty of the law officers of the 
Crown in Ireland to take for granted, that 
these persons were guilty, and to prose- 
cute them accordingly. On these grounds 
he wished to move, as an amendment—- 
“That an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that his Majesty 
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At all events, he | 
was sure that it would not prejudice the | 
House against him when he came to make | 
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would be pleased to direct the law officers 
of the Crown in Ireland to institute an in- 
vestigation into the system of fictitious 
freeholds which prevailed in the city of 
Dublin, and to take such steps to remedy 
the evil as might seem to them most in 
accordance with the ends of public jus- 
tice.” 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, that as this 
amendment fully answered the object 
which he had in view, he should have no 
objection to withdraw the original reso- 
lution. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that in a case 
affecting their own privileges, it was not 
the practice of that House to proceed by 
Address, but to act themselves. The 
House was itself, after the committee had 
reported upon evidence given before it 
upon oath, perfectly competent to deal 
with this matter itself. He should there- 
fore suggest, that instead of an address, 
the resolutions should be “ that the law 
officers of the Crown be instructed to 
prosecute,” &c. 

The Attorney General had no objec- 
tion to alter the resolutions as proposed. 
Cases brought before Committees must 
be considered ex parte, as the opposite 
parties had no opportunities to rebut the 
evidence advanced. The cases of bribery 
must also be looked into. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that a Com- 
mittee of the House had :made a certain 
report, and he wished to know why the 
House itself would not act upon that re- 
port, instead of leaving it in the hands of 
the learned Gentlemen opposite, who might 
| not be inclined to proceed upon it as the 
| House, in defence of its rights and _privi- 
leges, should wish. He hoped his hon 
and learned friend would not press his 
amendment ; for, if he did, he should feel 
it his duty to divide the House, for other- 
wise the proceedings of the Committee 
would be practically nullified. 
| Mr. Crampton said, that the first charge 
was for perjury against persons who had 
registered themselves as 40s. freeholders 
when they knew they were not so; and 
| one motion before the House was, that 
| the Attorney general of Ireland should 
| take proceedings against such offenders, 
| This was all that was required; for as to 
| the charge of bribery, the whole subject 
| was within the jurisdiction of a Com- 

mittee, and the Attorney general had 
| moved, that the law officers of the Crown 
|in Ireland should, upon the report of the 
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Committee, institute proceedings when they 
saw that there were any grounds for do- 
ing so. He would be the last man to 
defend the system of bribery and of creat- 
ing fictitious votes in Dublin, but he could 
not support the proposition before the 
House, if, by so doing, he considered that 
he pledged himself to any view of the 
evidence taken by the Committee. He 
wished the subject to remain perfectly 
unprejudiced. There was but one instance 
in which a case of fictitious freehold was 
brought before the Committee. There 
were only from eight to ten instances of 
bribery of 40s. freeholders, and 150 cases 
of freeholders registered in the manner in 
which the hon. Member had represented. 
The bribery in Dublin, when compared to 
what had been practised at Liverpool, 
was as a drop of water to the ocean. 

Mr. Hunt contended, that although bii- 
bery and perjury had been preved 'n ine 
Committee of which he was a member 
against the Coldblow-lane voters, yet 
there was not the smallest shadow of 
proof that Mr. Grattan was at all impli- 
cated by their conduct. 

Sir James Scarlett was of opinion, that 
the evidence taken by the Committee, if 
carried before a Jury, would justify a 
conviction of bribery, and it had been a 
practice of the House, in such cases, to 
direct a prosecution against the offenders. 
He should prefer, that a prosecution 
should be instituted by directions of the 
Crown, rather than by the House. In 
the present case there was strong evidence 
of bribery having been practised by both 
parties. The hon. member for Wicklow 
had shown, that his brother did not profit 
by the freeholders he had made, and it 
was a great aggravation that they were 
afterwards used by other parties. It was 
left for reforming and liberal candidates 
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all'sides, and it would stand thus: ‘‘ That 
a humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying that he will be graci- 
ously pleased to give directions that the 
law officers of the Crown in Ireland do 
take immediate measures to prosecute all 
such persons as have been concerned in 
unconstitutional practices at the late elec- 
tion.” 

Mr. Strickland felt bound to complain, 
that they were going to inflict an act of 
severity on a few wretched individuals, 
who were to be crushed because they had 
not any persons to stand up to protect 
them. If he were able to see in this pro- 
ceeding anything like equal justice, it 
should have his support ; but he thought 
that its principle was just the contrary, 
and when he remembered how the case 
of Liverpool had been passed over, and 
now saw, that some wretched individuals 
in Dublin were to be marked out for prose- 
cution, and merely for doing that which 
it was notorious that thousands and tens 
of thousands of people in both countries 
had practised with impunity, he felt bound 
to protest against the proposition now 
made. He felt, that he could not con- 
scientiously give his vote in favour of 
these proceedings ; particuiarly at this 
time, above all others, it was the less ne- 
cessary to proceed to such extremities, 
when they had under their nightly con- 
sideration a measure, the effect of which 
would be, to prevent the recurrence of 
such events in future. 

Colonel Torrens said, that in the bo- 
rough which he represented, there had 
been fictitious voters, including clergymen 
of the Church of England, from time im- 
memorial; and while this was there con- 


_tinually practised with impunity, he could 


to avail themselves of voters, which he, | 


who had created them, was ashamed of. 
He remembered the case of an hon, can- 
didate for Middlesex, who created many 
fictitious freeholders by giving them shares 
ina small mill, but the whole of them 
were rejected by the House. The case 
before them was much stronger, and it was 
also one of systematic bribery also. The 
Committee had made all necessary in- 
quiries into the case, and the only course 
was, to institute prosecutions against the 
offenders, 

The Attorney General had altered his 
amendment so as to meet the views of 





not consent to proceeding in the Dublin 
case. 

Dr. Lushington said, that if no blame 
was to be attached to Mr. Grattan, who 
had created these voters, were they to 
allow no locus penitentie to the voters 
who had been so created? He, therefore, 
thought, that they were bound to narrow 
the Amendment, so as to exempt them 
from punishment for fictitious voting ; and 
he also thought, that they ought to narrow 
it so as to save them from penalty for 
bribery. For, in fact, who were the most 
guilty persons on the question of bribery 
—those who gave the bribe, or those who 
received it?—those who, knowing it was 
an infringement of the law, tempted the 
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poor man, for the sake of the honour of | 


a seat in that House, or those who received 
it, because they were really in want of the 
pittance that was thus offered? The per- 
jury and bribery at the Dublin election 
were most disgraceful, but it was not the 
poor who ought to be prosecuted, but the 
paid agent; and, against him, the law 
ought to be let loose in all its severity. 
He would therefore, have the Amendment 
limited to directing prosecutions against 
those who had been guilty of bribing the 
voters. 

The Attorney General conceived, that 
he had prepared his Amendment so as to 
meet the general wishes of the House. 
He conceived, that the feeling of the 
House was, that all persons should be 
prosecuted who had been guilty of bribery 
with respect to fictitious freeholders, for 
the act of creating them was, in the eye of 
the law, no crime at all. He conceived, 
that the object of his learned friend (Dr. 
Lushington) would be met, if it were 
moved, that the law-officers of the Crown 
in Ireland were directed to prosecute such 


acts of bribery as were committed at the. 


last election, with respect to bribing voters. 
He should, therefore, withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and substitute for it a proposition, 
“‘that the law-officers of the Crown in 
{reland be directed to take immediate 
measures for the purpose of bringing to 
Justice all such persons as may have been 
guilty of bribing voters at the last election.” 

The Speaker having put the above 
Amendment from the Chair, 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, that 
he should vote against the question, in- 
asmuch as it amounted merely to a di- 
rection to prosecute and punish indi- 
viduals for doing that which was a 
common practice with individuals in that 
House, and which had long been the prac- 
tice throughout every part of the United 
Kingdom. He could never conceive a very 
favourable opinion of either the morals or 
intelligence of that man, who could up- 
hold a system of Representation by which 


bribery became a common practice, and | 


was encouraged in every shape, and who 
yet cried out so vehemently and ostenta- 
tiously for prosecuting poor individuals, 
when they were caught in the fact. He 


must remind the House of a Member, | 


who, when a similar question had been 
discussed, had said—“ Let him who is 
guiltless, throw the first stone; but, for 
my part, I must confess, that I am not the 
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person by whom that stone can be cast.” 
He did not think, that the last Amend- 
ment made any material alteration in that 
which had preceded it. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn preferred the Amend- 
ment as it had stood at first. It appeared 
clear from the evidence before the House, 
that a system of creating fictitious voters 
had long prevailed in Dublin, and that the 
system had been supported by perjury and 
bribery. The House could not, consist- 
ently with its dignity and with its charac- 
ter for moral justice, follow this up, by 
prosecuting those who gave bribes, and by 
letting those who received them escape. 
If the Reform Bill should pass, the indi- 
viduals who had taken bribes, if they were 
not prosecuted, would still be allowed to 
retain their votes, and for their lives. He 
thought, that the law-officers of the 
Crown should be directed to institute pro- 
secutions, without being confined as to 
what classes they were to prosecute, by 
any direction of that House. He had 
adopted the system he was now advocating 
for thirty years, and no taunt of any Mem- 
bers in that House would ever induce him 
to alter his conduct. Wherever it was 
proved to the House, that offences of this 
nature had been committed, he would 
always vote forthe parties being prosecuted. 

Mr. George Bankes thought, that those 
who gave the bribe ought to be punished ; 
but he also thought, that the other party 
ought to be punished likewise, though he 
had no objection to leave to the discretion 
of the law-officers of the Crown in Ire- 
land the question of who should be selected 
for that purpose ; and, as the givers of the 
bribes, probably, could not be reached, 
without the evidence of those who re- 
ceived, care, of course, would be taken 
to exclude those who were to give testi- 
mony from indictment. A very material 
part of the evidence, however, appeared 
to him to have been overlooked—he al- 
luded to that which went to implicate the 
Irish government in what had taken place ; 
and he was the more surprised at it, when 
he remembered the way in which the 
Irish government had, in the early part of 
the Session, been defended, and, particu- 
larly, when he recollected what had fallen 
from the right hon. the Irish Secretary, 
on the subject. Hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House had alluded 
to the case of Liverpool, and had regretted 
that that case had been passed over, while 
i had been proposed to visit the Dublin 
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case so heavily. But he begged to ask 
whose fault it was, if the Liverpool case 
had been passed over? That case had been 
in the hands of the hon. member for Wilt- 
shire during the whole of this Session; 
and it certainly was no fault of the hon. 
Gentlemen on that, the Opposition, side of 
the House, that that question had not 
been brought on. They had come down 
several times in the full expectation that 
the question would be brought on; and, 
one night, when it was actually brought 
on, it was stopped by the House being 
counted out. 

Lord John Russell would detain the 
House but a very few minutes. He pre- 
ferred the Amendment as it was originally 
drawn. With respect to bribery, it was 
well known to every body in the kingdom, 
that it was an offence, as well in those 
who bribed as in those who took a bribe, 
and no man could doubt, that, in either 
case, he was committing an offence, both 
against the Constitution, and against mo- 
rals. With reference to another practice, 
it constituted an offence of a totally dif- 
ferent nature, and no man could be igno- 
rant that the punishment against bribery 
could not be applied to the practice of 
creating fictitious votes. Here the offence 
Jay solely in those who created the free- 
holds. To pass over these men, and to 
inflict punishment upon the poor creatures 
who knew not whether their freeholds 
were legal or not, would be the height of 
injustice. With respect to the election of 
Liverpool, the consideration of the case 
had been postponed, at the request 
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of those who wished to bring forward 
the Reform Bill as the more important | 
measure. This was done, without any 
intention of protecting from prosecutions | 
those who had been guilty of bribery at 
the Liverpool election. The whole ques- 
tion of the Dublin freeholders was of a 
very secondary importance to that of a 
general Reform. He would have wished, 
that the present discussion should have 
been avoided; but he had consented to 
it, because it had been contrived to form 
the question into an implication of the 
Irish government. 

Mr. Robert Gordon could not agree, 
that the Resolution ought to be confined 
to the givers of bribes, for the inference 
would be, that the House did not view as 
any offence the taking of them. He 
wished, however, that the present case 





might be left to the discretion of the 
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law-officers of the Crown in Ireland, and 
he should move as an amendment,“that the 
law-officers of the Crown in Ireland be 
directed to take immediate measures for 
the purpose of bringing to justice such per- 
sons as may have been concerned in illegal 
and unconstitutional practices at the late 
election for the city of Dublin.” 

Sir James Scarlett said, it would be a 
bad example, if the wording of the Reso- 
lution went to screen any of the guilty 
parties. He would not say who were the 
parties who ought to be prosecuted : it 
appeared from the evidence, that many of 
the fictitious freeholders were neither igno- 
rant nor ill-advised. 

Mr. John Wood would not haveaddressed 
the House, had he not been alluded to. 
It was he who had counted out the House 
upon the day the Liverpool election stood 
for discussion, and he remarked it as 
rather a strange circumstance on that oc- 
casion, that, out of thirty-three Members 
present, there were twenty-three of them 
Anti-Reformers. His object then was, to 
prevent the House from being occupied 
with comparatively unimportant business. 
The whole system of the Opposition Mem- 
bers had been one of contriving unneces- 
sary delays to the Reform Bill, and the 
present discussion was a proof of the fact. 
About forty Members of that House used 
every contrivance to delay the measure of 
Reform, and he therefore looked with 
suspicion at their interrupting the course 
of general Reform, by their pretended zeal 
against isolated instances of corruption in 
a particular place. He could not but 
seriously regret, that the time of the House 
was wasted, as it had been that evening, 
with a motion like that before it, while the 
far more important measure of Reform, 
on the progress of which the public mind 
was rivetted with intense anxiety, was 
awaiting discussion. With such a mea- 
sure before the House, and in the peculiar 
state of the public business, in consequence 
of its all-absorbing magnitude, the present 
Motion, so far as it professed to correct 
the evils of election, was a complete farce. 
Yes, he repeated, the resolution then under 
consideration was a perfect mockery; as if, 
forsooth, bribery and corruption were such 
strange phenomena in the present system 
of election,and as if the practice of making 
fictitious votes, and using undue influence 
over poor and unprotected electors, were 
wholly unknown to the immaculate Gentle- 
men who were just now so anxious to 
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ounce,with the talons of the law,oncertain 
wretched electors of Cold blow lane. Had 
hon. Members never heard of a place 
called Westmoreland? Had they never 
heard of the elections of that county ? 
Was there any thing like fictitious votes, 
or undue influence, or bribery, or corrup- 
tion, on those occasions ? Were they not 
as notorious as the sun at noon-day ? and 
not only so far as Lord Lonsdale was con- 
cerned, but were they not practised by many 
other great proprietors, in every other 
county in England, whose nominees were 
now such fastidious censors of the prac- 
tices at Dublin? And was it not, there- 
fore, he repeated, a monstrous farce, with 
these crying abuses staring them in the 
face, to assume, most hypocritically, a 
character of purity, at the expense of 
some half dozen poor ignorant electors, 
from the liberties of Dublin? And who, 


he again asked, were they, who just now | 
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so earnestly called down the vengeance | 
of the law on these miserable Dublin | 


electors ? 


had themselves spent thousands and thou- | 


sands in purchasing seats there. It was 
right that the people should know the 
manner in which those who professed to 


Why, men who, he could | 
easily prove, at the bar of that House, | 
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form measure, which alone could afford a 
chance for the independence and purity of 
election ; and, viewing it in this light, he 
could not congratulate the hon. member 
for Cricklade on his new alliance with the 
anti-reforming party in that House. It 
might not be, indeed he believed that it 
was not, the intention of the hon. Mem- 
ber to promote the mischievous views of 
that party by his present motion, but still, 
he must say, that his motion had the 
effect of making him a most useful ally to 
that party, at least, a most mischievous 
friend to the great cause of Reform, of 
which he was an avowed supporter. This 
was his sincere opinion, the expression of 
which, he trusted, would not give the hon. 
Member any uneasiness. Be that as it 
might, he would repeat, that he considered, 
and was sure the public would also con- 
sider, the present Motion, like the similar 
one of the hon. member for Wiltshire, with 
respect to the Liverpool election, as mere 
Reform farces, serving no purpose but to 
delay the only real measure of Reform 
that had, he might say, ever come under 
the consideration of Parliament. He ob- 


| jected, therefore, to the hon. Member’s 


be their Representatives, were spending | 
their time—that is, the time of the public. | 


They were sent there to expedite, as 
speedily as was consistent with justice, a 
measure in which the country was intensely 
interested, as that to which alone they 
could look for the means of a souhd 
system of Representation, and thence of 
good government, and yet, instead of de- 
voting themselves to the consideration of 
that important measure, they had wasted 
already six hours that evening, not to say 
any thing of the many hours squandered 
away on other occasions, doing neither 
more nor less than squabbling, whether 
21. 7s. or 21. 10s. had been given, at the 
last Dublin election, to some dozen poor 
and ignorant voters, while they, the very 
judges, too many of them, at least, had 
themselves paid—bribed was the correct 
term—thousands, to the ‘ independent” 
electors, in other “ independent” places, 
for the opportunity of thus evincing their 
prudish horror of all ‘‘ undue practices at 
elections.” But the fact was, and it was 
important, that the public should be ac- 
quainted with it, that the whole motion 
was seized hold of, as a plausible pretext 
for delaying the progress of the great Re- 





Motion, as a mere pretext of delay, and 
he objected to it as a cloak under which 
public censure might be artfully directed 
against the present Irish government, 
whose unpardonable offence in the eyes 
of the factious of all parties was, that it 
was based on liberal and comprehensive 
principles. 

Mr. Benett said, after what had just 
fallen from the hon. Member, as to his 
motives for counting out the House on the 
Liverpool case, he (Mr. Benett) must be 
excused for reminding the hon. Gentle- 
man, that the Liverpool case was brought 
forward on a Wednesday night, when the 
Reform question was not before the 
House, and no other business was expect- 
ed. At present it was the hon. member 
who caused delay; for the hon. Member, 
having unnecessarily attacked him, he must 
claim to be heard on this subject. He 
was as anxious for the success of the 
Reform measure, and for its rapid advance, 
as the hon. Member. He had given way 
again and again, and no one was more 
ready to make every sacrifice for its 
triumph. But now his character was im- 
plicated for not having pressed forward the 
Liverpool question, and he was attacked, 
not only by the enemies of Reform, which 
were, of course, his political foes, but also 
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by the friends of Reform, who called 
themselves his political friends, and par- 
ticularly by the hon. member for Preston. 
The hon. Gentleman had said as much as 
that he had counted out the House, be- 
cause the motion was likely to delay the 
Reform Bill, whereas he (Mr. Benett) said, 
that on the night he brought the Liverpool 
case forward, it could have produced no 
such effect. Now, however, it must produce 
that effect ; but he could not help that, 
nor was it his fault. 

Mr. John Wood: One word in expla- 
nation. I! had another reason, as the hon. 
member for Wiltshire well knows; for I 
had stated it to him in private, as I now 
shall in public. I told the hon. Gentle- 
man then, that four out of five years of the 
last Parliament was fruitlessly consumed 
in the case of East Retford; and I was 
afraid that we might have the same course 
over again, were we to proceed in a similar 
manner with respect to Liverpool. 

Lord Stormont: As I was one of the 
Members present when the House was 
counted out, I wish to explain how matters 
were really situated. It was on that day 
generally known, that Ministers did not 
want to make a House, but there was one, 
nevertheless, made, and the hon. member 
for Wiltshire brought forward his motion. 
I do not believe that he was any party, 
however, to the design of not making a 
House. But what was the consequence ? 
The persons connected with Government 
were employed in a manner very different 
from their usual custom; for instead of 
whipping in, they were whipping out. No 
less than five-and-twenty Members did I 
see thus whipped out, and they remained 
in the lobby until the hon. member for 
Preston just had a number small enough 
to move that the House be counted. This 
is the plain statement of the question, and 
therefore I appeal to the House, whether 
Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) side 
were not thus the cause of that delay ; 
Gentlemen, too, who throw out aspersions 
on the Opposition side, that our only 
object is to cause delay, whenever we 
object to anything proposed by Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Spring Rice wished to call the at- 
tention of the House back to the subject 
before it, with which the topics introduced 
had no earthly connection. If the House 
were to proceed, they ought to do so with 
some attention to principle. He believed, 
then, that whenever they thought prosecu- 
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tions necessary, they first determined who 
were to be prosecuted, and did not give a 
roving Commission to the Law Officers of 
the Crown. Now, his hon. friend was 
not, perhaps, able to grapple with the 
question precisely, for he did not say, that 
any one was to be prosecuted; but the 
hon. Gentleman said, he hoped that the 
Law Officers would so act as to find out 
the greater offenders, and thus, without 
indicating any particular offenders, the 
House would allow the Law Officers to 
permit one class of guilty to escape, and 
yet punish the other. This was without 
precedent, and he recommended to his 
hon. friend (Mr. Robert Gordon) to re- 
consider his Resolution. 

Sir Robert Inglis objected to the Reso- 
tion as amended, which would produce 
only a lame and impotent conclusion. 
The Report had stated, that there had been 
undue influence and fictitious voters, and 
the House had agreed to that this day. It 
was further stated, that there had been 
bribery, and his objection to the Attorney 
General’s amendment was, that it left the 
cases of those who gave bribes, and those 
who took them, untouched. Under these 
circumstances, he thought the House 
would not do its duty if it did not agree 
to the motion of the hon. member for 
Cricklade. The reason given for object- 
ing to the whole proceeding was extraor- 
dinary—-namely, that bribery was so very 
common. But he would ask the hon. 
Alderman who said this, was not smug- 
gling common? and ought a detected 
smuggler, therefore, to escape, because 
the crime was general ? 

Mr. O'Connell: I beg leave to submit 
to the hon. Baronet’s candour, whether the 
tribunal to try for the crime of smuggling 
ought to consist of smugglers? There is 
a large number of that class in the House, 
who have been to various parts of England 
and Scotland with thousands of pounds, 
have been returned for boroughs there, 
and so bought the right of sitting in judg- 
ment here; are they not smugglers? I 
shall say but very little on the subject, 
and I only hope that the Resolution will 
be wide enough to extend to all the 
criminal parties at the late election ; for if 
so, we shall have abundant evidence to 
prove bribery at both sides. Before the 
Committee, evidence could only be given 
on one side, and I hope now, as the House 
is asked to do justice, that it will do it on 
all sides. Fictitious voters are spoken of 
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and blamed; but is there any one who | give a vote but for the man of their choice, 
knows the city of Dublin, and is not aware | or rather for the man who is chosen for 
that 4,000 of these fictitious electors were | them, are allowed to remain? I say 
voted into that city on one day? To be | nothing as yet; but let the roving Com- 
sure, of this number only 1,800 fell to the | mission be given to the Law Officers, I 
share of the Board of Aldermen, and most | promise that they shall be abundantly sup- 
of these were persons who never before | plied with evidence. Let us now, however, 
saw Dublin—people from the county of | go to the great work which will make 
Fermanagh, and God knows where else. | bribery almost impracticable. I do not 
But why stop the great measure which | say impossible; for human nature will, 
should put an end to all these practices ? | unfortunately, not permit that; but I do 
If this Debate had not been raised, we | say, that the effect which will result from 
should by this time have made great pro- | the successful motion of the noble member 
gress to that result : if we had not had our | for Buckinghamshire, which has severed 
attention turned to fly-catching, when our | the tenure from the vote, will make it im- 
object should have been to crush the | perative on the people of England to pro- 
vulture. A sneer, too, has been cast at the | tect themselves by the Ballot, and then 
Reform candidates. I know one of them: | there will be an end of bribery. 

he had no ambition for a seat in this| Mr. Lowther said, he must utterly deny, 
House, but he lent his name, and his high | thathis noble relative who had beenalluded 
character, and sacrificed large professional | to (Lord Lonsdale) had created votes, and 
emoluments, in order to do a great good. | driven freeholders to the poll, as mentioned 
I defy any man to find a blot on the | by the hon. member for Preston. If he 
character of Louis Perrin—a purer and a | had so conducted himself, he would have 
higher character there never was. It is {| been liable to be impeached. The votes 
asked, where was the money found? My | the hon. Member alluded to were legal 
answer is ready. There were subscriptions | votes; and the practice to which he al- 
at both sides, and there was a large one | luded had been begun by the opposite 
of which he knew nothing; at the other | party. 

side there was a large one, and that is| Sir Robert Peel wished to make an 
continued. But that one shilling was | observation directed only to the order and 
spent by him, I utterly deny; and if it | form of the proceedings of the House—a 
came to his knowledge that one vote for | matter of consequence when they were 
him was obtained by bribery, there is not | about to direct legal proceedings to be 
a mortal who would more readily spurn | taken—and he would not be seduced by 
it with scorn. I have no motive but | the hon. and learned member for Kerry, 
that of truth for speaking thus of my | who complained of delay, to enter either 
friend, and I will abandon his character if | upon the effect of the noble member for 
there be any one man from Ireland who | Buckinghamshire’s amendment, or any 
will say that he believes otherwise of Mr. | other subject not connected with the 
Perrin. I hope that for the rest of the | question before the House. The simple 
night we may get on in the best way we | matter was this:—The House had come 
can. I mean, that we may get on with the | to a resolution, that the system of bribery 
real Reform Bill. With respect to the | and fictitious voters at the Dublin election 
right hon. member for Montgomeryshire, I | was a direct infraction of the law of the 
certainly could not withhold a smile at his | land. It was too late to consider that 
zeal, which, when it caught a criminal, | now, as it had passed; and it was pro- 
would immediately punish him. But, | posed to follow it up with another— 
after his thirty years’ labour in this way, indeed, with two. One was to the effect 
how many has he caught, and has he satis- “ that the Law Officers of the Crown in 
fied the people of England? The answer | Ireland be directed to bring to justice 
is easy. What are they now looking for? | such persons as were guilty of bribing 
What do they demand, notwithstanding | voters.” An amendment was proposed, to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s stoical deter- | leave out the last part of the resolution, 
mination to punish criminals when the | and to substitute for it words to this 
curtain is drawn up? But how seldom | effect :—“such persons as were concerned 
is it drawn up? and how can the people | in illegal and unconstitutional practices.” 
be satisfied while Corfe Castle, and other | An objection had been raised at the other 
pure boroughs, where the electors never ' side, that it was not the practice of the 
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House to give vague directions, but to 
select the persons to be brought to justice. 
He did not believe that te be correct; 
for it would be recollected, that, on an 
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important occasion, the House had voted , 


an Address to the Crown, after the riots 
of 1780, in very general terms. It was 
very vague, and only requested that his 
Majesty would direct the Law Officers of 
the Crown to prosecute any persons who 
were engaged in or instigated those riots. 
It appeared to him (Sir Robert Peel), how- 
ever, that there was a considerable objection 
to the wording of the Resolution. The 


hon. and learned Civilian wished it to be so | 


shaped as desiring the Law Officers to 


prosecute all such persons who might , 


have been guilty of illegal and unconsti- 
tutional practices. It was too much to 
assume the guilt of any individual. Every 
prosecutor, it was true, might assume 
that, and the Attorney General, no doubt, 
did so in every prosecution ; but the 
House of Commons ought not to do any- 
thing, or use any expression, which might 
prejudice any parties; and he would, 
therefore, rather see the word “ charged ” 
substituted for “ guilty.” Now, if they 
had voted, that the system pursued was an 
infraction of the law, surely it was too 
little that one class only should be 
punished, and it would be better if all 
who were charged with this infraction 
were directed to be prosecuted. In the 
first place, he thought it would be better 
to use the common phrase “ prosecute ” 
than “bring to justice;” and he would, 
therefore, suggest, that the wording be 
altered thus—‘ That the Law Officers of 
the Crown be directed to prosecute all 
such persons as shall appear liable to be 
prosecuted for an infraction of the law.” 
Lord Althorp said, as it appeared to 
him, it did not follow from the terms of 
the first Resolution that the Attorney 
General should be called upon to pro- 
secute. Whether he should or should 
not, constituted an independent question, 
and upon it the House was then about to 
decide. Every Gentleman agreed that 
there should be some prosecution, and 
also that there should be some distinction 
or degree of offence observed in its being 
instituted. He believed he might add, 
that all admitted that the corrupter— 
the tenderer of the bribe to an ignoraut and 
poor elector—was a more fitting subject 
for the vengeance of the law than the 
corrupted, or receiver of the bribe, It 
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was with this view that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had framed 
his resolution, and that he expected the 
House would sanction it. In supporting 
it, he saw nothing inconsistent with their 
' duty in their refusing to prosecute certain 
| parties against whom corrupt practices 
-had been alleged, and selecting the more 
guilty persons, who were the cause, or 
original instruments, in those practices. 
The ends of justice would be more pro- 
moted by their punishing the briber than 
the poor bribee; and it would be better 
to select persons “ guilty,” instead of 
“charged” with bribery, contrary to the 
suggestion of the right hon. Baronet in 
the latter case. He conceived, that by 
adopting the hon. Baronet’s suggestion, 
| too much discretion would be placed in 
| the hands of the Law Officers, and the 
‘door would be opened to unnecessary 
| delay. Then, with respect to the other 
| offences, of which the report of the Com- 
|mittee made mention, as having been 
committed at the Dublin election, he 
thought it better that the resolution of 
the House should be confined to such as, 
being positively illegal, admitted of a legal 
remedy, leaving the mere moral offences, 
for which there was no legal remedy, out 
of consideration at present. 

Sir Robert Peel maintained, that, if 
the noble Lord acted on this moral view 
of the case, perjury might pass un- 
punished, and yet it ranked in the eyes 
of most people much more as a moral 
outrage, than the illegal practices of 
giving or receiving bribes. 

Sir John Newport said, there was this 
difference—that perjury, being an illegal 
offence, admitted of a legal remedy, while 
the practice of making fictitious votes, to 
which his noble friend chiefly alluded, was 
a moral, but not a legal offence. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thought, that as 
perjury called for punishment, at least as 
loudly in the eye of law and morals as 
bribery, it should have been included in 
the hon. Attorney General’s motion. 

The Attorney General did not include 
perjury, because his main object being 
the punishment of the richer and com- 
paratively enlightened corrupter at elec- 
tions, and not the deluded tool, a victim 
of his malpractices ; bribery was the only 
crime which had been alleged against 
these more guilty parties. 

Mr, C. W. Wynn should have preferred 








an inquiry at the Bar of the House into 
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the practices, agents, &c., at the Dublin 
election, to a hasty resolution calling upon 
the Law Officers of the Crown to pro- 
secute, as, besides its being more con- 
formable with the established usage of 
Parliament, it would enable the hon. 
member for Kerry to redeem his pledge 
to prove bribery and corruption against 
the petitioning parties. It was no ob- 
jection to such an inquiry, that a more 
extensive plan of Reform was then under 
consideration, because that plan con- 
tained not a single clause with reference 
to bribery and corruption at elections, 
though it went to extend the franchise to 
that class of persons which the experience 
of elections showed was, of all others, 
the most obnoxious to the charge of | 
bribery and corruption. 

Mr. Hunt would not be prevented by 
the taunts of his hon. colleague, that all 
who took a part in the present discussion | 
did so for the purpose of delaying the | 
Reform Bill, from saying a few words on | 
the Resolutions before the House. Those | 
taunts he held in the greatest contempt. | 
They came with an ill grace from his hon, 
colleague, after he had been himself fully | 
held up to the censure of the House, for | 
having interposed every obstacle of delay 
in his power, in the way of an important 
discussion. He denied the imputation | 
implied in his hon. colleague’s taunt. He 
was not to be diverted by interruption ; 
he had risen to put the House a little to 
rights. He had been a Member of the 
Committee, on the Report of which 
the Resolutions before the House were | 
founded, and he was convinced, that it | 
would be folly to prosecute for perjury, | 
as he was confident that no Jury in 
Ireland would find a verdict of guilty 
against the parties implicated in it at the | 
late Dublin election. He was also con- 
vinced, that the parties themselves were un- | 
conscious of their crime, and regarded it as | 
a mere every-day practice at Irish elections. 
They were cautioned by the Committee 
not to commit themselves, and yet they 
had, with great ingenuousness, owned, 
some to having given, others to having 
received, a bribe. He hoped, therefore, 
they would not be prosecuted on the | 
charge of perjury. While he said this, | 
he did not mean that the House should stop 
where it was, and not prosecute at all. 
If they did so, they should be laughed to 
scorn by the people of England—not the 
leas so if their pretext was, that they 
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wished to pass on to the consideration of 
a measure which, he was sure, when 
passed into a law, would be productive 
of more bribery and corruption than was 
ever known or heard of at elections in 
England. . 

The House divided on the amendment 
moved by the Attorney General, corrected 
as follows :—‘* That the Law Officers of 
the Crown be directed to institute pro- 
secutions against the individuals who were 
charged with having given bribes to 
certain electors for the city of Dublin, 


during the late election.” 


Ayes 224; 


Noes 147—Majority 77. 
List of the Ayes. 


Adam, Admiral C. 
Acheson, Viscount 
Althorp, Viscount 
Anson, Hon. G. 
Atherley, A. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Barnett, C. J. 
Bayntun, Capt. S. A. 
Belgrave, Earl of 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 


| Berkeley, Captain 


Bernal, R. 

Bernard, T. 
Blackney, W. 

Blake, Sir F. 
Blamire, W. 

Blunt, Sir C. 

Bodkin, John J. 
Bouverie, Hon. D. P. 
Bouverie, Hon. P. P. 
Brabazon, Viscount 
Brougham, J. 

Brown, J. 

Browne, D. 

Bourke, Sir J. 


| Buller, J. W. 


Bulwer, E. L. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burton, Henry 
Buxton, Thomas I’. 
Byng, George 
Byng, G. S. 
Calvert, C. 
Callaghan, D. 
Calley, Thomas 
Campbell, J. 
Canning, Sir S. 
Cavendish, C. C. 
Cavendish, W. 
Chaytor, W. R. C. 


| Crampton, P.C. 
| Chichester, J. B. P. 


Chapman, M. L. 
Clifford, Sir A, 
Clive, E. B. 
Colborne, N, W. R. 


Cradock, Colonel 
Creevey, T. 

Curteis, H. B. 
Davies, Col. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dixon, J. 
Duncannon, Viscount 
Dundas, C. 

Dundas, Hon. Thomas 
Dundas, Hn. Sir R. L. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Easthope, J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellis, W. 

Evans, Col. De Lacy 
Evans, W. B. 

Evans, W. 
Fergusson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, R. 
Ferguson, R.C. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Forbes, Sir C. 

Fox, Lieut.-Col. 
French, A. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, T. 

Godson, R. 

Graham, Sir S. 
Grant, Right Hon. C. 
Grant, Right Hon. R. 
Grosvenor, Rt. Hn. R. 
Guise,Sir B. W. 
Halse, J. 

Handley, W. F. 
Harcourt, G. V. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Heywood, B. 

Hill, Lord G. A. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, John 
Horne, Sir W. 

Host, Sir J. 

Hoskins, K. 

Howard, H, 

Howard, P, H, 
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Hudson, T. Petit, L. H. Willoughby, Sir H. Wyse, T. 

Hughes, W. H. Petre, Hon. E. Wood, Ald. TELLERS, 
Hughes, Col. W.L, Philips, G. R. Wood, J. Denman, Sir T. 
Hume, J. Philipps, C. M. Wrottesley, Sir J. Lushington, Dr. 


Hutchinson, J. H. 
James, W. 

Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jerningham, Hn.H.V, 
Johnston, A. 
Johnstone, Sir J. V. 
Killeen, Lord 
King, E. B. 

King, Hon. R. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knox, Hon, Col. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Lambert, H. 
Lambert, J. 8. 
Leader, N. P. 

Lee, J. L. H. 
Lefevre, C. 8. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord J.G. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lester, B. 

Lloyd, Sir E. P. 
Loch, J. 

Maberly, Col. 
Maberly, J. 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
M‘Namara, W. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, John 
Maule, Hon. W. R. 
Mayhew, W. 
Milbank, M. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Mills, J. 

Milton, Lord 
Moreton, Hon. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mostyn, E.M.L. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Musgrave, Sir R, 
Newport, Sir J. 
Norton, C. F. 
Nowell, A. 
Nugent, Lord 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Conor, Don 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
O’Grady, Hon. Col. 
Ord, W. 
Osborne, Lord F. G. 
Paget, T. 
Palmer, C. F. 
Palmer, General 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Payne, Sir P. 
Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Pendarvis, F. W. W. 
Penlease, J. 8. 
Penrhyn, E, 


Pepys, C. C. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Power, R. 
Poyntz, W. S$. 
Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryse, P. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rice, Hon. T. §. 
Rider, T. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, R. G. 
Russell, C. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Ruthven, E. S. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scott, Sir FE. D. 
Sheil, R. L, 
Sinclair, G. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
Smith, John A. 
Smith, John 
Smith, R. V. 
Smith, M. T. 
Stanhope, Captain 
Stanley, E. J. 


Stanley, Right Hon. E, 


Stanley, Lord 
Stephenson, H. F. 
Strickland, G. 
Strutt, FE. 

Stuart, Lord P. J. 
Stuart, Lord D. C. 
Stewart, E. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Throckmorton, R. G, 
Torrens, Colonel 
Townsend, Lord C. 
Tynte, C. K. V. 
Tyrrell, Charles 
Uxbridge, Earl of 
Vere, J. J. H. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, T. H. 
Vincent, Sir I’. 
Waithman, Ald. 
Walker, C. A. 
Warre, J. A. 
Webb, Colonel 
Wellesley, W. T. L. 
Westenra, Hon. I. 
Weyland, Major 
White, Colonel 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, T. 

Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, Sir J. 1. 
Williamson, Sir H. 





The next Resolution proposed by Mr. 
Robert Gordon, read as follows, vizi— 
“‘ That it appears to this Committee, that 
certain individuals holding official situa- 
tions in Ireland, or considered to be con- 
nected with the Irish government, did, 
at the last election for the City of Dublin, 
in contravention of the resolution of the 
House of Commons use undue influence 
in favour of, and with a view to aid and 
assist in the election of the sitting Members 
of the city of Dublin.” 

Mr. Stanley said, that the time had at 
length arrived, in which, without mixing 
up with the vote on this resolution any 
considerations connected with the bribery 
said to have prevailed at the last election 
for the city of Dublin, the House could 
enter upon the discussion of the conduct 
pursued by the government of Ireland 
during that election ; conduct respecting 
which this one thing was clear, that strong 
disapprobation of it was conveyed in the 
resolution then before the House. The 
hon. Member who had moved that reso- 
lution, had stated, that he thought, after 
reading the evidence taken before the 
Committee, that the right hon. the Secre- 
tary for Ireland, would be the only member 
in the House who would think that there 
was any thing extraordinary in the ex- 
pressions of that resolution. Notwith- 
standing that declaration, he would confess 
that it did still appear to him extraordinary, 
that a report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to try the merits 
of an election petition, should, when it 
intended to convey censure, be so ambigu- 
ous in its wording. His belief was, that 
the language of the resolution adopted by 
the Committee, was language which the 
House would not receive as the ground of 
censure, or imputation on the Government 
—namely, ‘“‘ That it appears to this Com- 
mittee, that certain individuals holding 
official situations in Ireland, or considered 
to be connected with the Irish Government, 
did at the last election for the city of 
Dublin, in contravention of the resolutions 
of the House of Commons, use undue 
influence in favour of, and with a view to 
aid and assist in the election and return 
of, the sitting members for the city of 
Dublin.” Now, if this report contained 





any ambiguity, and it was impossible to 
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contend that there was not ambiguity in 
it—indeed, on the part of the Committee, 
it looked almost like intentional ambiguity 
—it seemed only natural to infer, that it 
arose from a feeling in the Committee, 
that it was inexpedient to take further 
proceedings upon this transaction, and 
that it had therefore refused to designate 
the individuals in the Irish government 
whom it deemed culpable. He was, there- 
fore, not a little surprised to find, that the 
ambiguity of which he complained in the 
resolutions of the Committee, was not less 
apparent in the resolutions which the hon. 
Member, with great pain to himself, as he 
now stated, proposed as a vote of censure 
on the Irish government. The hon. 
Member advanced in his progress to an 
ambiguity far greater than his previous 
ambiguity, for he only said, in his present 
resolution, that official influence was ex- 
ercised in favour of the sitting candidates, 
Having heard the charges which the hon. 
Member brought forward, and having also 
listened to his summing-up of the evi- 
dence on this occasion, he (Mr. Stanley) 
was still in a state of doubt, whether, in 
rising to defend those whom the resolution 
attacked, he knew who those individuals 
were, The hon. Member had said, that 
he did not intend to cast any blame upon 
the noble Marquis at the head of the Irish 
government, as he was a nobleman whom 
he (Mr. Gordon) highly esteemed and 
venerated. But what said another hon. 
Member who had served on the same 
Committee? ‘I do mean to throw 
censure on the Marquis of Anglesey, by 
this resolution.” What then was the con- 
sequence? Here was a resolution founded 
on a resolution of a Committee, appointed 
to decide on an election petition. And 
here he must observe, that the members 
of the Committee had got themselves into 
this difficulty—that they had said, that 
official influence had been used by some 
persons at the last election, though they 
could not tell by whom. Having got them- 
selves into that difficulty, and there being 
a strong opinion among them that no 
further proceedings ought to be had on 
that part of the case, two of its Members 
had come down to the House, of whom 
one called upon the House to affirm a 
resolution which he interpreted in one 
sense, and the other called upon them to 
affirm the same resolution, which he inter- 
preted in a very different sense. Thus it 
was, that in discussing the resolution then 
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before the House, he knew not who were 
the individuals he was called upon to 
defend. One thing, however, was clear, 
that the object of the resolution was to 
convey censure generally, because no 
person was individually attacked in the 
existing Government, on the ground of its 
having interfered unduly in the last elec- 
tion—a charge, of which no Irish govern- 
ment ever stood more clear among all 
the governments which had been its 
predecessors, than the present. [** Hear, 
hear,” from the Opposition, and laughter.] 
He asserted such to be the fact; and if 
hon. Gentlemen meant by their sneering 
cheers to deny it, he was ready, if they 
liked, to prove it. The hon. Member who 
moved this resolution had stated, that the 
present was a novel proceeding on the 
part of the Committee, and had admitted 
that this was the first time in which an 
Election Committee had called upon the 
House to affirm a resolution, stating undue 
influence on the part of the Government 
in an election. If, then, the proceeding 
was extraordinary, as he really believed it 
to be, he trusted that the House would 
bear with him whilst he went on to show 
that there were no grounds to justify the 
House in consenting to such a resolution. 
He objected, in the first place, to the right 
of the Committee to go into the question 
of undue interference: and he did this 
upon very strong grounds, quite indepen- 
dent of all personal considerations for the 
Irish government. He maintained, that 
the question of undue interference in elec- 
tions on the part of the Government, did 
not, even when proved, vitiate the return 
of the Members elected. He defied any 
Member of that House to point out a 
single case in which a return had been 
vitiated upon that ground, It was dis- 

tinctly laid down in Male on Elections, 

that undue interference would not defeat 

an election; and in the case of the Helston 

election petition, decided in 1813, the 

Committee came to a resolution, that 

corrupt practices had taken place between 

the Corporation of that borough, and a 

certain peer, whose name was mentioned. 

It was proved upon that occasion, that the 

candidates went down to the Corporation 

with a letter of recommendation from this 

Peer in their pockets; and yet the Com- 

mittee had decided, that the return was 

not on that account bad. If this were the 

case, and if a return could not be defeated 





by the proof of undue interferenee, then 
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he said, that the Committee ought not to 
examine into the question of undue inter- 
ference. He would state the reason why. 
It might be said, that the charge of undue 
influence on the part of the Government, 


was, in this particular case, made part of 


the petition complaining of the return, and 
that the Committee was therefore appointed 
to try it. But the words of the Grenville 
Act proved beyond all dispute, that the 
matter into which the Committee was ap- 


pointed to inquire, was only the merits of 


the election and of the return, The words 
of the oath ran thus, ‘“‘ To inquire into 
the merits of the election and return.” 
This was a very proper limitation of the 
inquiry of the Committee ; for if the Com- 
mittee were to push their inquiry further, 
see the length to which the doctrine would 
go. Any man who hada private grievance, 
or an imaginary private grievance, to com- 
plain of, would only find it necessary to 
have it inserted in an election petition, and 
then the Committee must inquire into it, 
no matter whether it had reference to the 
merits of the election or not. Besides, what 
were the other provisions of the Act? In 
order that the conduct of indifferent parties 
might not be called in question, the Act 
provided, that the sitting Members, 
the petitioners, and the returning officer, 
should be the only parties with a right to 
appear before the Committee; and their 
right to appear was founded upon this—. 
that it was their conduct and their claims 
that were alone contested. If the Com- 
mittee examined further, they would pro- 
ceed to a point equally irreconcileable with 
law and with justice ; for how could it be 
reconcileable with either, thata party should 
be condemned on the evidence of witnesses 
of whom he knew nothing, and whom he 
was not present to cross-examine or to 
contradict, and upon charges of which he 
knew nothing till he was declared guilty of 
them? He did not mean to say, that cases 
might not arise in which a Committee 
would have a right to inquire into the 
question of undue interference. But what 
had been the course pursued in the present 
instance? On the very first day of the 
Committee’s sitting, the Counsel for the 
petitioners stated, that he did not intend to 
go into a scrutiny, but to proceed al- 
together upon the allegations of bribery 
and undue influence. Now, if the learned 
Counsel had gone into a scrutiny, and 
into the allegation of undue influence, 
the inquiry as to who had exercised 
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that undue influence might have come 
in incidentally, as the exercise of 
that influence might have affected the 
vote of the individual against which 
the scrutiny was directed. But in 
this case, no vote was objected to before 
the Committee ; and the first witness ex- 
amined by them, was an individual who 
had voted for the petitioners, and against 
whose vote not a shadow of an objection 
was raised. In such a case, he contended 
that it would be a great hardship if the 
Committee were permitted to enter into 
the examination of charges made behind 
the backs of the parties, accused upon 
evidence which they could not cross- 
examine, and upon points not affecting 
the merits of the election. The Committee 
certainly had entered into the examination 
of such charges; and the House was 
placed in a situation of some difficulty in 
arguing upon them, inasmuch as they had 
been imperfectly gone into. Even if the 


House should decide to go into them on. 


the present occasion, it would be found 
that there was not such a case made out 
against any party, as would justi.y the 
House in coming to a vote of censure. 
The first witness in the case was a manof the 
name of Long, the material part of whose 
evidence was this :—‘* What did Captain 
Hart say to you on the subject of the 
election ’—He said, he came to me on the 
subject of the election; I asked him what 
he had to say? He said he had been 
directed to come to me by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and that his Excellency had direc- 
ted him to request my vote for the Reform 
candidates at the election; I asked if I 
was to understand he came to me officially, 
and he said I was.” Here he must remark, 
in the first place, that it was taken for 
granted, that Captain Hart filled a respons- 
ible situation in the household of the Lord 
Lieutenant. But it was proved, that at 
the time in question, Captain Hart filled 
no official situation in that household. 
He would not, however, insist strongly on 
this part of the case, for it was not denied 
that the Lord Lieutenant had expressed 
his wishes strongly to Captain Hart, on 
the subject of the late election. If any 
Gentleman would look at the state of the 
country at that moment, at the question 
which was then agitating it, and at the 
situation in which Government was placed, 
he must be blind—nay, he must be mad, 
or more than mad—if he could shut his 
eyes to the fact, that Government did 
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entertain very strong wishes on that point. 
Mr. Long went on to state :—‘‘ I said I 
was sorry I could not comply with the 
request, inasmuch as} I was very much 
interested for a particular friend of mine, 
who was one of the candidates, Mr. Shaw. 
He said, that he was sorry that I was not 
able to do as required, inasmuch, as if 
I did not, he had to be the bearer of a 
disagreeable message; he said, that he 
was ordered to tell me, that if I did not 
vote as he required, I should be dis- 
continued coachmaker to his Excellency. 
I asked him if I was to understand, that I 
was thenceforward to be discontinued ; he 
said, yes, I was, and he took his departure, 
first having stated that it was not to me 
alone he was to go, but to all the trades- 
people, and he shewed me a list, which I 
did not read; he said it was a list of the 
tradespeople he was to ge to, according to 
orders.” Thesubstance of thisconversation, 
however, being communicated the next day 
to the Marquis of Anglesey, that excellent 
nobleman, with a promptitude that did 
him honour, immediately issued an em- 
phatic contradiction to the report that he 
had ever authorized any such instructions. 
Sir John Byng, in the course of his ex- 
amination, gave the following evidence on | 
the subject :—‘‘ In consequence of some- 
thing you heard respecting the interference 
of the Lord Lieutenant, what did you do? 
—I went both to Mr. Long and to Lord 
Anglesey. When | went to Lord Angle- 
sey, I told him there were reports about 
the town, that some of the tradespeople 
he employed had been threatened with 
losing his custom if they voted against 
the Government candidate. I told him I 
thought it right to tell him so, and that 
I either had been, or was going, to Mr. 
Long, to tell him not to mind any such 
representations, for I was sure that he, 
Lord Anglesey, could not mean it. He 
said he was extremely obliged to me. 
He said, ‘it is too bad these statements 
should be going about, therefore I have 
committed to paper what my sentiments 
are; here is the paper.’ I know it was in 
his hand-writing; that I remember perfectly 
well, I know his hand-writing so well. 
He said, ‘I am very glad you are going to 
see Mr. Long; I wish you would show 
him this paper,’ and I could almost swear 
he said to make it public, to give publicity 
to the paper. I took it, and shortly after 
I got home, Mr. Long, for whom I left a 
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I have troubled you to come; I called on 
you, and as you were not at home, I 
troubled you to come to me; I did not 
like the idea, that it should be said for 
a moment that you should lose Lord 
Anglesey’s custom ; I should be very sorry 
if you did. I have had some conversation 
with Lord Anglesey, and I can pledge you 
my word, that vote as you like, you will 
neither lose his custom nor mine. He 
expressed himself obliged to me, and gave 
me his reasons for wishing to vote for 
what were called the Opposition candi- 
dates; I told him I thought them very 
good reasons; I said it did not matter ; 
I said, Do not mind what anybody tells 
you, vote as you intended ; and I believe 
I showed him that paper ; indeed, he tells 
me I did so. I am confirmed in saying 
so.” This was, on the part of Lord Angle- 
sey, a frank and manly course of proceed- 
ing, which it well befitted so high-minded 
a man to follow on the first impulse, as it 
appeared he actually had; yet, but for 
this paper, there would not have been 
even the shadow of a charge against his 
Excellency, according to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s own showing. He would ask the 
House, how a man of Lord Anglesey’s 
character could possibly reconcile it to 
his own feelings, that reports of so malig- 
nant a nature should remain afloat un- 
contradicted 2? He had, in fact, no alter- 
native, and he accordingly wrote the 
document in question, which Sir John 
Byng immediately took to Mr. Long, for 
the purpose of showing him, that let him 
pursue what line he right, he should be 
deprived of no advantage which he then 
possessed, through the interference of 
Government. It referred to the opinions 
of the Administration as matter of public 
notoriety, but added, that any threat 
which might have been held out in the 
event of refusal to support those opinions, 
by the support of the Reform candidates, 
was equally unauthorised and unfounded. 
But how did Mr. Long repay this straight- 
forward and honourable dealing, which 
no man, however upright, need have been 
ashamed to avow? Why, for two or 
three days afterwards, he took no notice 
whatever of the communication, until he 
happened to have an accidental interview 
with one of the Opposition candidates, 
who informed him, that it might be made 
the means of bringing the Government 
into trouble and embarrassment. Then, 
indeed, in a spirit worthy of the meanest, 
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and lowest, and most pettifogging Attorney, 
did he seize on the supposed opportunity 
afforded him by the generous good feeling 
of Lord Anglesey himself, to bring the 
noble Marquis technically within the 
meaning of the resolution of the House 
of Commons. The communication had 
been made through Sir John Byng on 
Wednesday, and it was not until the 
Saturday following, that he undertook to 
specify the terms of the letter, which he 
did not profess to do verbatim, but merely 
expressed his recollection of their sub- 
stance. He confessed he had kept no 
copy of it. This was his evidence :— 
“Can you tell the contents to the Com- 
mittee 7?—Not verbatim, I cannot; I can 
tell the Committee the purport of it and 
the effect. As nearly as you can.—It 
commenced by stating Lord Anglesey 
desired it to be communicated to several 
persons employed by him, that their votes 
are requested for the Reform candidates 
at the city of Dublin election. With re- 
spect to persons holding offices under 
Government, or receiving the pay of Go- 
vernment, the case is different, their votes 
are expected ; the first was requested, the 
other was expected.” Now, even admitting 
that the letter had been written, and that 
Mr. Long’s recollection of the contents 
was exact, still some difference might 
exist between the document itself and the 
memorandum made by Mr. Long, and 
put in evidence before the Committee. 
Some points might have escaped his re- 
collection in the interval between the 
perusal of the letter by Sir John Byng, 
and the day when he took his memorandum, 
and he acknowledged himself, that it was 
not a verbatim copy, but a memorandum 
of the purport of the letter, which he then 
submitted to the Committee. The me- 
morandum stated, that the letter com- 
menced by saying, that Lord Anglesey 
requested the vote for the Reform candi- 
date, from the tradesmen who were em- 
ployed by him. Now, it must be recol- 
lected, that this was a memorandum, and 
not a circular letter, and it was only read 
to Mr. Long, in order that no misunder- 
standing might exist in his mind on the 
subject of the consequences of his vote, 
[Mr. Robert Gordon: Lord Anglesey de- 
sired Sir John Byng to show Mr. Long 
this written communication.] But when 
did Lord Anglesey desire Sir John to 
show Mr. Long this paper? Why, at 
the very moment that these scandalous 
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reports were prevalent in Dublin, that he 
would cease to employ all tradesmen 
who voted against the Reform candidate, 
‘“‘ No,” said Lord Anglesey, ‘I will not 
remain under this stigma, There is a 
memorandum of my intentions and of my 
wishes ; you may show it where you please; 
my wishes on the subject of the election 
are well known, but I will not be accused 
of an intention to turn off my tradespeople 
for not voting as I may wish them.” That 
was the time when Lord Anglesey desired 
Sir John Byng to give publicity to his 
sentiments, and he might ask, was not 
that the properest period for making them 
public? But Mr. Long had omitted to 
insert in his memorandum an observation 
contained in the document, that the trades- 
men were not looked upon by Lord Angle- 
sey as partisans against the Government, 
It was not conyenient to Mr. Long to 
recollect this somewhat striking remark, 
and yet it was upon Mr. Long’s recollec- 
tion of this document, that the House was 
that night called upon to proceed against 
Lord Anglesey, It might be inquired 
who Mr. Long was? and the answer was, 
that he is a person who, by favour of some 
of the household of Lord Anglesey, had 
obtained a portion of that nobleman’s 
employment, in his trade of coachmaker, 
He had not thought it beneath him to 
intrigue amongst the household of the 
Lord Lieutenant, in order to obtain a 
larger portion of the custom of Lord 
Anglesey than he then enjoyed, and to 
endeayour to have the business of another 
transferred to him. Mr. Long confessed 
himself to have been a warm partisan 
against Lord Anglesey and the Govern- 
ment in the election ; and, amongst other 
means of opposition, he had not scrupled 
to avail himself of the memorandum 
which Lord Anglesey had put into his 
hand for his own individual satisfaction. 
The next evidence which was adduced 
in support of this charge was that of Mr. 
Kempson, who stated, that he thought 
Reform was wanted; but, though secretly 
a reformer, he could not support the Re- 
form candidates, because the Corporation 
were the ascendancy, as he termed them 
—meaning, probably, the most powerful 
party in the city. The memorandum 
which formed the subject of complaint 
was also shown or communicated to him ; 
but he said, he was not to be influenced 
by any arguments which Mr. Hart might 
urge, to induce him to vote for the Go- 
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vernment candidate, as he had in the 
meantime already promised his vote to the 
Lord Mayor; and he professed to be glad 
of an opportunity to urge this excuse to 
the Corporation, by saying that he was 
not able to vote for their candidate, having 
already promised his vote to the Lord 
Mayor. He acknowleded also, that Cap- 
tain Hart had not attempted to exercise 
any influence over him whatever, and 
added, that his promise to him was entirely 
of a voluntary nature. Now, these two 
cases were the only ones where—let every 
strain be put upon the evidence—the 
wishes of the Lord Lieutenant had been 
signified to individuals in that mode. 
And because Lord Anglesey had put those 
wishes on paper, he was to be rendered 
subject to the resolution of the Committee 
first, and, as a necessary consequence, of 
the House subsequently, should they think 
this paltry matter worth proceeding in. He 
must express his congratulations to the 
hon, Member who had brought it forward, 
in having been able so well to disguise the 
concern he must have felt at having to 
make so strong a charge, and to express 
a supposition, that he had done violence 
to his feelings in having veiled them so 
well. With respect to the evidence of Mr. 
Bassegio, even the hon. Member himself 
had not laid any great stress upon that, 
and, indeed, seemed to have mentioned the 
name of that person for no other purpose 
but to raise a laugh, which might give some 
relief to the painful feelings which he must 
have entertained, as a supporter of Reform, 
in bringing forward such a motion. He 
would then refer to the connexion with 
Baron Twyll, though he did not well know 
whether to deal with him as an agent of the 
Marquis of Anglesey, or a private indivi- 
dual ; and here he must say, that when the 
hon. Member (Mr. Robert Gordon) had 
expressed it to be his opinion, that it was 
a matter of indifference to the House whe- 
ther it was Lord Anglesey, or Baron Twyll, 
who were implicated in this matter, for he 
must be allowed to say, that it was not 
such an indifferent thing, as to either Ba- 
ron Twyll or Lord Anglesey, as the hon. 
Member supposed ; neither was it a mat- 
ter of indifference to him as to who 
was the party implicated, for he was the 
person whose unpleasant, though imperious 
duty it was, to vindicate the Government 
from the charge of using undue influence at 
the Dublin election. He was aware of this 
difficulty with respect to the case against 
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Baron Twyll, and that no conversation, 
which was said to have passed between 
Baron Twyll and any other individual, 
could, by any possibility, implicate Lord 
Anglesey, neither could Baron Twyll be 
looked upon as Lord Anglesey’s agent ; 
nor the latter as responsible for his acts. 
It was certainly true, that Baron Twyll 
was Lord Anglesey’s Private Secretary ; 
but then he himself had friends and con- 
nexions in Dublin—he himself was an 
elector of Dublin; he had been in that 
city some years before, and was the friend 
of one of the candidates, and he had a 
perfect right to canvass for that candidate, 
whether he was connected with Govern- 
ment or not. There were two witnesses as to 
the conduct of Baron Twyll in this affair ; 
the first was a Mr. Tindal, who had had 
the misfortune to be a bankrupt wine- 
merchant, and who was appointed by the 
Corporation to the situation he then held. 
Baron Twyll wrote a short note to Mr. 
Tindal, requesting to see him for a few 
minutes at the Castle; and a charge 
against Baron Twyll was founded on a 
vague statement of a conversation held by 
Mr. Tindal with that gentleman, and with 
another individual. The entire charge, 
so far as Baron Twyll was concerned, ex~- 
clusively rested on vague statements of 
conversations, from time to time, between 
the Baron and certain of the electors, and 
Mr. Tindal amongst the number. The 
force of such evidence, the House must be 
aware, almost wholly depended on tone, 
manner, and other colloquial etceteras, 
which might either be misrepresented, or 
very inadequately conveyed, justat the plea- 
sure of the relator, without any very material 
literal deviation from the truth. In refer- 
ence to the facts adduced before the Com- 
mittee, he had received a communication 
from Baron Twyll, which contained an 
indignant disclaimer of the interpretation 
put upon his expressions, as addressed to 
Mr. Tindal. Thetestimony to which he 
would first refer, was that of Mr. Tindal, 
who, on being applied to by Baron Twyll, 
made answer, that he was anxious to obey 
the Government, but having been lately 
elected to a situation which he held by the 
Corporation, he felt unwilling to vote 
against their interest, by supporting the 
Reform candidates. He then desired to 
have a statement of his case laid before 
the Lord Lieutenant, in order that he 
might be permitted to remain neuter ; but 
to this proposition Baron Twyll, of course, 
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could not accede, for his lips must have 
been sealed upon such a subject, in pre- 
sence of the Lord Lieutenant. The evi- 
dence of Mr. George Studdart, another 
police Magistrate, was much to the same 
effect. He also avowed, that he had been 
appointed to a post by the Corporation, 
which exercised considerable patronage in 
aid of the cause of anti-Reform, and there- 
fore, were he to vote in supportof the Reform 
candidates, he should be acting in a way 
adverse to the interests of his friends and 
patrons—the corporators. ‘To this Baron 
Twyll rejoined, that if he was appointed 
by the Corporation, he should likewise 
recollect, that he was paid by Government. 
The witness was asked, whether such were 
the exact words used by Baron Twyll? He 
replied, that they were, as exactly as he 
could recall them. This speech might, 
very possibly, have been made by Baron 


Twyll; but still no charge could be | 


founded on it against the Government. 
The reply amounted in effect to no more 
than this; since he was drawn one way 
by the claims of the Corporation, and 


another by those of Government, he ought | 


to consider himself bound to neither, but 
free to choose according to his own dis- 
cretion. The witness added, that had he 


voted against the Reform candidates, he | 


did not imagine that Lord Anglesey would 


have dismissed him, although he owned he | 


should not desire to trust to such an ex- 
periment. The righthon. Gentleman then 
noticed the independent votes of two Bar- 
risters, whose places were held at the will 
of the Government, but being of firmer 
minds than the preceding witness, they 
voted against the reform candidate; and 
had they, he might ask, experienced any 
ill effects from their vote? He would, at 


that stage of his observations, take the | 


opportunity of reading to the House an 
extract from the orders to the constabulary 


force of Leinster, dated the 4th of May | 


last, relative to the election then about to 
occur. The Lord Lieutenant thereby gave 
directions, that all persons employed in 
the constabulary force, who possessed the 
right of voting, should be suffered to goand 
give their votes; but they were strongly 
reminded, that, in being permitted to do 
so, they were to abstain strictly from be- 
coming partisans to any candidate what- 
ever at the elections ; and this order was 
the only one which had been issued by 
Government on that occasion. The state- 
ment to which he was now about to advert, 
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with respect to the case of Baron Twyll, 
was certainly the most serious of all the 
charges; but it was so incredible, and so 
contradictory, that, on the unsupported 
testimony of a conversation, said to have 
been held with Baron Twyll, he could not 
credit it. The witness was Mr. Oultman, 
the head Coal-meter at Dublin. He re- 
ceived a letter from Baron Twyll, convey- 
ing that gentleman’s compliments, and an 
expression that he would be glad to see 
him at the Castle at three o’clock. Mr. 
Oultman went to the Castle, and Baron 
Twyll then asked him for his own vote, 
and for his influence with the Coal-meters 
of Dublin asabody. Mr. Oultman stated, 
that the Baron, during this conversation, 
represented the Corporation and Sir Abra- 
ham Bradley King to be with the Govern- 
ment in the election; and this statement 
was so utterly incredible, that it was not 
possible for Baron Twyll to have uttered so 
absurd a statement to one who, from his 











position in the city, must have known it 
| to be untrue. This circumstance alone 
| must throw discredit over the evidence of 
this witness. Some observation was made, 
that if Baron Twyll had promised to put 
| the Coal-meters of Dublin on a level, in 
_ point of advantages, with those of London, 
nothing more would have been heard of 
| the conversation between him and Mr. 
Oultman; and the Committee asked that 
person, if the Company of Coal-meters had 
suffered, in consequence of having voted 
in the way they did? To which it was 
replied, that the very morning many of the 
Meters had voted for Shaw and Moore, the 
warrants were withdrawn. Now, he must 
remark, that this withdrawal of the war- 
rants was not a partial proceeding, but was 
| general to all the Meters, as well those 
who had voted with, asthose who had sided 
| against Government; and next, he must 
| say, that the repeal of the duty on coals 
had come into operation on that very day, 
and that there being nothing left for these 
Coal-meters to do, their occupation being 
thus annihilated, the warrants were, as a 
matter of course, withheld. Besides, it was a 
matter altogether under the control of the 
Board of Customs, acting under the direc- 
tions of the Government on this side of 
the water, and one in which the authority 
at the Castle had nothing to do. Somuch 
for the cases against the Irish Government, 
and now to recal the attention of the House 
to such precedents as existed on this sub- 
ject. And he must say, that, according 
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to precedent, the case must be strong in- 
deed which would jutify their resorting to 
such an extreme course as that of institut- 
ing proceedings against a peer of the 
realm. The last instance of the kind 
occurred in 1702, when the Bishop of 
Worcester proceeded to lengths in an 
election which imperatively called for the 
interference of Parliament. He had sent 
to one of the candidates a dictatorial 
message, desiring him to desist from stand- 
ing for the county, accompanying it with 
a threat, that he would denounce him to 
the clergy of his diocese ; he also spoke at 
large upon the subject to his clerical bre- 
thren at Confirmations and Visitations; 
and, not content with all this, he aspersed 
the obnoxious party and all his ancestors 
to the laity, menacing those who should 
support him with the hint that he would 
discontinue their leases, as a punishment 
for their contumacy. The House of Com- 
mons, accordingly, voted an Address to 
the Crown, requesting that he might be 
degraded from the office of Almoner, which 
he then held; andthe Address was com- 
plied with. In 1780, the Duke of Chan- 
dos, Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
Southampton, was accused of having in- 
terfered with the privileges of the House 
at an election, and it was _ proved 
that he had written 300 or 400 letters 
round the county, calling on the free- 
holders for their votes in favour of a can- 
didate he had supported. A Committee 
of Privileges sat upon this case, and he 
was found guilty of a breach of privilege ; 
but when the matter came before the 
House, the report of the Committee was 
ordered to be taken into consideration that 
day four months, by a majority of eighty- 
seven to thirty.* This was a very strong 
case of interference, and much stronger 
than any which had been proved against 
Lord Anglesey. Another case was on 
record so late as 1813—the Helston case 
—in which the House would take no 
steps, because they had been entrapped 
into a vote for receiving the Report of the 
Committee of Privileges which had sat 
upon the petition. The right hon. member 
for Montgomeryshire had, with his usual 
acuteness and sagacity, detected the diffi- 
culty into which the House had got, and 
had declared that it had been entrapped. 
[Mr. C. W. Wynn, did I say entrapped] ? 
He thought such was the expression of 





* Hansard’s Parl, Hist. vol. xv, p, 1315-18, 
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the right hon. Gentleman ; but, however, 
the purport of the right hon. Gentleman's 
observation was, that if the House passed 
a resolution to take the report of. the 
Committee of Privileges into consideration, 
it pledged itself in effect to adopt ulterior 
proceedings. These proceedings had been 
moved and objected to; but the proper 
period at which the objection ought to 
have been made was, before the House had 
adopted the resolutions of the Committee. 
On the several grounds which he had 
stated, and principally on an ex parte 
statement, the House was now called 
upon, by the hon. Member’s motion, to 
declare and affirm the resolution of the 
Committee, and thus entail on themselves 
the necessity of taking ulterior measures 
with respect to Lord Anglesey. He had, 
however, gone through all the evidence 
which was on the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and looking at the paltry nature 
of that evidence, he would ask, whether 
any case was made out sufficient to justify 
the House in acceding to the motion 
before it? No man at the present day 
could be so blind as to deny, that the 
views of Government on political points 
ought to be supported by the dependents 
of Government, and he hoped he might 
be allowed to say, that every Government 
had a right to expect support from those 
who were in its employment. He con- 
tended, that all former Governments had 
acted on the same principle, and carried 
that principle further than it had been 
carried in the present instance; he would 
meet the Motion therefore with a direct 
negative. 

Mr. Hunt did not understand the cheers 
from the Ministerial side of the House, 
He knew nothing of the Marquis of 
Anglesey; he never entered into any col- 
lision with him; and, taking it generally, 
he respected the character of the noble 
Marquis. But here was a charge of 
undue influence against the noble Marquis, 
and it was the duty of the House to inter- 
fere and make inquiry. It was a farce to 
justify the exercise of influence at the late 
Dublin election because former Govern- 
ments had been guilty of the same mis- 
conduct. Mr. Long spurned at the threat 
held out to him, as appeared from the 
evidence of Captain Hart, who, perhaps, 
went a little further than his instructions, 
and Gen. Byng went round to correct the 
mistake, but not till the threats from the 
Castle had appeared in the Dublin news- 
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papers. Mr. Long was perfectly exone- 
rated in the conduct which he had pur- 
sued at the late Dublin election. A Swiss 
perfumer was discharged by the Castle for 
having voted against the Government 
candidate, although he had paid for his 
situation in the Battle-axe Guards. 
However, the Swiss was subsequently 
restored to his situation. He (Mr. Hunt) 
considered, that the source of justice was 
corrupted when the police Magistrates of 
Dublin were unduly influenced by the 
Marquis of Anglesey. The agent of the 
Government, Baron Twyll, sent for these 
Magistrates, and told them that they must 
vote for the Government candidates, 
although one of them said, that Mr. Shaw 
was his relative, and the father of Mr. Shaw 
his early friend. Mr. Tindal’s evidence 
was clear upon this point, and he voted 
against his friends, in favour of the Govern- 
ment candidates. What could be more 
direct influence than that? The case of 
Mr. Studdart, the second police Magis- 
trate, was precisely similar. He said, he 
had held a situation under the Corpora- 
tion; that he had on former occasions 
voted for them; that he would wish to 
remain neutral, and give no vote on this 
occasion, but Baron Twyll, the agent of 
the Marquis of Anglesey, told him, he had 
to choose between his two situations; and 
that although one had been conferred by 
the Corporation, it was paid by the 
Government. Yet these cases were lightly 
glossed over by the right hon. Member 
(Mr. Stanley), as if, forsooth, they did 
not afford the most palpable evidence of 
the exercise of undue influence. In some 
cases it might be true, that no direct per- 
sonal influence had been used by the 
Marquis of Anglesey; but it would be a 
waste of time to argue, that the agents of 
the Castle had not exercised undue influ- 
ence at the last Dublin election. The 
whole tenour of the evidence taken before 
the Election Committee would prove it, 
although, here and there, the direct inter- 
ference of the Lord Lieutenant could not 
be exactly brought home to him. Who- 
ever committed injustice, whoever author- 
ized an undue interference with the elec- 
tions of Members to serve in that House, 
should, in his opinion, meet with the 
censure of the House. Baron Twyll and 
Captain Hart were to be considered as the 
agents of the Marquis of Anglesey, for 
they would never have dared to use his 
name as they had done, without authority. 
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He had no doubt that these things had 
come before the public on account of the 
honest and straightforward character of 
the Marquis of Anglesey, who had dis- 
dained to resort to the concealment of an 
intriguing man. The Resolution was ex- 
pressed in the mildest possible terms, and 
in his opinion did not go far enough. If 
his Majesty’s Ministers chose to do so, he 
had no doubt, from what they had just 
seen, that they could command a large 
majority to vote with them a negative that 
undue influence had been used. If they 
did so, he was sure it was what the most 
decided enemy of the Reform Bill could 
wish; for, after that, the people of England 
would care very little for such a Reform 
as would be given by a Government of 
such principles. 

Mr. Stanley explained respecting the 
non-arrival of witnesses, and particularly as 
to the refusal of the Committee to receive 
the evidence of Mr. M‘Crossland. He 
had yet to do justice to the character of 
that respectable individual. It was repre- 
sented in the Committee, that Mr. 
M‘Crossland, a near connexion of Lord 
Plunkett’s, had actually tendered a bribe. 
This assertion was made on the afternoon 
of Thursday, the intelligence of it reached 
Dublin on the Saturday; on that same 
day Mr. M‘Crossland embarked on board 
the steam-boat, and reached London on 
the Monday morning, when he was refused 
to be heard by the Committee, although 
the Report had not been made, and he 
was prepared to deny the charge upon 
oath. 

Mr. Hunt said, Mr. M‘Crossland did 
not arrive till the counsel on both sides 
had closed their cases. 

Lord Uxbridge contended, that the Re- 
port of the Committee did not deserve 
much respect, if it were true, as the 
Chairman of it had said, that it was diffi- 
cult to determine whether the Committee 
or the witnesses had been most bewildered. 
He had it under the hand of the Marquis 
of Anglesey, that he had not wished a 
single individual to be coerced; and 
although it might excite a sneer, he be- 
lieved, that the city of Dublin was dissatis- 
fied that so little influence had been used 
during the election. As to the Marquis 
of Anglesey not daring to turn out police 
Magistrates, he would only say, that the 
Marquis wouid dare to do whatever was 
his duty. Having known Baron Twyll 
from his youth, he could bear testimony 
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to his unimpeachable character, and knew 
he had acted at the election only as a 
freeman of Dublin; and had stated, from 
beginning to end, that he had not had, 
and could have, no communication with 
the Marquis of Anglesey. The Baron was 
not the agent for the Marquis; and if he 
had thought fit to distribute 500/. among 
the voters, it would be most unjust that 
his conduct should implicate the Lord 
Lieutenant. Common sense revolted at 
an argument to the contrary. Baron 
Twyll had distinctly told him (Lord Ux- 
bridge) that he had never used the name 
of the Marquis during the whole election, 
and that he never held out a single threat 
to any voter. 

Mr. Ridley Colborne adverted to the 
refusal of the Committee to receive the 
evidence of Mr. M‘Crossland, who had 
arrived after the case on both sides had 
been closed, and when it was impossible 
to open it again. The present Motion 
had certainly been brought forward with- 
out any instruction from the Committee ; 
and he, for one, regretted that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Robert Gordon) had thought 
such a course necessary. It only revived 
a painful subject; and it was the misfor- 
tune of Ireland that every thing was there 
made a matter of party triumph. The 
right hon. Secretary had discussed the 
question in a manly spirit, but he would 
rather that the right hon. Secretary should 
have met the Resolution with a motion 
for the previous question, or of the other 
Orders, than by a direct negative. If he 
were driven to a vote, he should, however, 
oppose the Resolution, as he thought it 
stronger than the case required. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that he could not see 
how any Gentleman who had read the 
evidence could vote for the negative that 
any undue influence had been exercised. 
The Resolution would leave room for either 
inference, that Baron Twyll had usurped 
the name and authority of Lord Anglesey, 
or that he had acted as the agent of that 
noble Lord. It would leave it open to! 
them to examine Baron Twyll at their 
Bar, by which the Lord Lieutenant might 
be exonerated from all charge. Another 
course would be, for the noble Lord to 
institute a criminal information against 
Baron Twyll for usurping the authority of 
his name and office, and that would give 
an opportunity of denying upon affidavit 
that any such authority had been given to 
him. It was a most remarkable circum- 
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stance, if Baron Twyll had taken this 
liberty with the Lord Lieutenant’s name, 
that up to this moment he had been 
cherished in the noble Lord’s service, and 
that Captain Hart was, in the month of 
June following the election, promoted in 
the same service. He thought the House 
could take no other course than to agree 
to this Resolution, orto rescind the Resolu- 
tions which stood upon their books as to 
the interference of Government at elec- 
tions. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Resolution 
was so vague, making a general charge 
against the Irish Government, without 
fixing the blame upon any individual, that 
the House could not with justice assent to 
it. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
himself, who ‘spoke last, was doubtful 
whether the interference of Baron Twyll 
was altogether unauthorised, or was war- 
ranted by the Lord Lieutenant. If the 
House passed such a sweeping censure, it 
must be followed up by the dismissal of 
the whole Irish Government, although 
there was no direct charge against any 
member of it. The utmost that had been 
proved by the ex parte statement was, 
that the Marquis of Anglesey expressed a 
wish that the candidates favourable to 
Reform should be elected, and he allowed 
members of his household to make it 
known to his tradespeople and others, that 
he was desirous that they should vote for 
those candidates. But when he found 
that they had carried their imprudence so 
far as appeared by the evidence, he imme- 
diately took care to correct the false im- 
pression which they had made. Besides, 
it did not appear in any part of the 
evidence, that Baron Twyll made use of 
the Lord Licutenant’s name, He hoped 
and trusted, that the House would agree 
to the Motion of his right hon. friend, 
and give a direct negative to so unjustly 
vague a censure upon the whole Irish 
Government. 

Mr. Henry B. Baring thought the hon. 
member for Cricklade was not obnoxious 
to blame for bringing the subject forward. 
At the same time, as he (in the Committee) 
had disapproved of making a Special 
Report, he could not support a Resolution 
which was stil] stronger than the Report. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn could assure the 
House, that he was unwilling to prolong 
this debate; but he felt, that it was a 
judicial duty they were called upon to dis- 
charge, and from which they ought not to 
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flinch. He could not abstain, therefore, 
from throwing in a few remarks upon the 
subject. The question was brought before 
the House by a tribunal constituted by 
Act of Parliament, and directed to report 
any special matter which might come be- 
fore it, in the course of its inquiry, to this 
House : for the duty of Committees was 


not, as the right hon. Secretary for Ireland | 
supposed, simply to try the matter of the | 


petition which they were appointed to con- 
sider ; it was also their duty—expressly, 
by statute, laid upon them—to report to 
the House any other special matter which 


might present itself in the course of their , 
In the present case, the Com- , 


inquiry. 
mittee reported, that undue influence ap- 
peared to have been exercised in the Jate 
city of Dublin election ; the hon. member 
for Cricklade, the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, came forward with a resolution 
founded upon that report—and the pro- 


posal was made, to meet that resolu- | 


tion with a direct negative. The House, 
therefore, was called upon to give a 
verdict, that it does ‘‘ not” appear from 
the evidence which has been given, that 
any official influence was unduly used at 
the Dublin election. Ifa decision of that 
kind should be placed upon the Journals 
of the House, he wished to ask whether, 


in the ensuing general election to a re- | 


formed Parliament, it was to be under- 
stood, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or the First Lord of the Treasury, 
for the time being, should be at liberty to 
send round a circular letter to every per- 
son holding office, high or low, intimating 
that it was expected, that he would support 
such or such a candidate? If the Reso- 
lution now under consideration, should be 
negatived, then the House of Commons 
would determine, that the exercise of 
official influence in elections of Members 
to serve in Parliament was no offence. 
To his mind, the evidence upon which the 
Resolution was founded was most con- 
clusive. Had the witnesses been few in 
number, and had their evidence been con- 
fined to only one or two instances of 
undue influence, there might, perhaps, 
have been some room to doubt; but the 
number of cases proved—proved, too, by 
different witnesses, each of whom confirmed 
the other, satisfied him that official influ- 
ence had been actively exercised at the 
late Dublin election. That being the 
case, what would happen at the next elec- 
tion for that city, if the House of Com- 
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| mons should determine, that the exercise 
of that influence was not improper? 
Instead of being exerted privately and 
secretly, that influence would then be 
exercised in open day, and Government 
might proclaim at the Market Cross, and 
_in the public places, ‘* This is the candi- 
| date whom we wish to return; you, who 

are dependent upon us, or expect favours 
| from us, must support him.” That official 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| influence had hitherto been sometimes 
exercised, no man could deny; but then 
it had been exercised in holes and corners, 
because those who made use of it were 
conscious that it was illegal, and subject 
to the severe censure of this House. Here- 
after, no concealment would be necessary, 
| and none would be observed. From the 

manner in which his right hon. friend had 
argued this case, he seemed to have for- 
| gotten the case of the Duke of Chandos. 
| What was the argument of Lord Nugent in 
that case? ‘‘ Shew us,” said he, “ that 
| the noble Duke has used the influence 
| of his office of Lord-lieutenant—shew us 
| that he has applied to the clerks of the 
| peace in the character of Lord-lieutenant— 

and I admit, that a case would be made 
out for the interference of the House. But 
this seems to be simply the interference of 
| an individual nobleman, in his individual 
capacity, who expresses his wish that a 
certain candidate should be returned.” 
In the present case, it had been distinctly 
proved, that the influence used was of an 
official character. It was true, that the 
Lord Lieutenant did not interfere in per- 
son; but an individual holding an official 
situation under him, went to two police 
Magistrates, and told them what course 
| it was expected that they should take in 
| the election. The fact of the Private Secre- 
| tary of the Lord Lieutenant having so 
| applied to the police Magistrates, was a 
| prima facie proof, that the influence used 
{was the influence of Government. For 
| how, after all, must this influence of 
| necessity be exercised? It could only be 
through those who held inferior situa- 
tions in the Government. It was well 
known, that Baron Twyll had exerted the 
influence of his office to induce the 
electors to vote for particular candidates. 
If that influence had been used without 
the sanction of the Government, it must, 
of course, have been resented, and so 
unworthy a servant would have been re- 
moved. From that time to this, however, 
no disapprobation of the conduct of Baron 
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Twyll appears to have been expressed by 
the Lord Lieutenant. Had he acted with- 
out authority, the noble Marquis would 
never have suffered one, who had so 
grossly abused the influence of his office, 
to have remained for another hour in any 
situation attached to the Government. 
As no notice, however, of the matter had 
been taken, the Marquis of Anglesey had 
recognised the interference of Baron 
Twyll. He was disposed to do justice 
to the Government of Ireland, thinking 
that the conduct of the Marquis of 
Anglesey, in the high office which he 
had filled, both under the present and the 
former Government, had been such as to 
entitle him to the gratitude of both coun- 
tries. The private respect he felt for the 
noble Marquis, and the knowledge he had 
of the merits of that nobleman as a public 
servant, would dispose him, if he saw 
any course which he could conscientiously 
pursue, to pass over the subject without 
further notice ; but he was called upon to 
give a verdict, whether the facts stated in 
the Resolution were proved or not. He 
was therefore bound to say, that in his 
opinion they had been clearly made out ; 
and if they were passed by, the disgrace 
would be transferred from the Marquis of 
Anglesey, to that House. They would 
furnish a strong argument in favour of 
Reform, of any change, however exten- 
sive, did they declare, that an action 
which, by repeated votes of Parliament, 
had been stigmatized as an infringement of 
the privileges of the House, and perhaps 
a violation of the Jaws of the land, should 
be passed by without censure. If the 
House took no step in the matter, it would 
pronounce a verdict against the privileges 
of the Commons. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded to the course pursued 
by him on a former occasion; but had 
his Majesty’s Ministers behaved as the 
Ministers of that time, no difference would 
have been found in his conduct. He 
would then have repeated all his former 
arguments, and if they had not been 
effective, he should have ranked himself 
among the opponents of the second Reso- 
lution; because the House ought not to 
allow a resolution imputing criminality to 
an individual to stand upon its Journals, 
unless that Resolution was to be followed 
up with more decided measures. If the 
House were unwilling that a vote of censure 
should stand uponits Journals against the 
Irish Government, it should prevent this 
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Resolution also from appearing upon its 
Journals. The argument of Ministers 
amounted to this—that the subject was 
altogether of too trifling a nature to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. It appeared to him, however, 
that if the Private Secretary of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was to interfere with 
the police Magistrates—and with those 
employed in the administration of justice, 
and was to tell them that they were ex- 
pected to vote for particular candidates- - 
and, moreover, when an individual states, 
that he is under the strongest possible 
obligation to another candidate, and re- 
quests only to remain neuter rather than to 
vote as the Government requires—if he was 
to be told, that he could not be excused, 
because others would expect to be excused 
also; if all this were to be done, and the 
House of Commons to take no notice of it, 
the greatest evils must result, and, here- 
after, every Government of Ireland would 
consider itself at liberty to dictate to every 
individual over whom it had the slightest 
influence. That was such an extent of in- 
fluence—he might call it of tyranny—that 
he never would sanction it by his vote. 

An Hon. Member said, the Resolu- 
tion moved by the hon. member for 
Cricklade, and the course which the Go- 
vernment had thought proper to pursue, 
had placed him and some other members 
of the Committee in rather a difficult and 
embarrassing situation. He attended the 
Committee regularly, and heard the whole 
of the evidence. Having done so, and 
having bestowed upon that evidence all the 
consideration possible, he could not help 
coming to the conclusion that some degree 
of undue influence had been used at 
the election—and could not but assent to 
the Report which was made by the Com- 
mittee to the House. In consistency, 
therefore, with his vote on that occasion, 
he ought to support the Resolutions of the 
hon. Gentleman; but the corollary with 
which he had accompanied it, which, 
after resolving, that undue influence toa 
certain degree—and to a very trifling de- 
eree—had been exercised, called on him to 
resolve that a gross infraction of the pri- 
vileges of this House had been committed, 
prevented him. He could not consent to 
the corollary, and, therefore, meant to 
oppose the Resolution. 

Sir George Warrender could not bring 
his mind to vote in favour of a Resolution 
to pass a severe censure on the Irish Goe 
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vernment for its conduct in the late elec- 
tion for Dublin. He had read, with the 
greatest attention, the whole of the 
evidence, and although he admitted, that 
some degree of undue influence had been 
exercised, he could not give his support to 
a Resolution which would visit the Irish 
Government with a heavier censure than 
it deserved. He would even go further, 
and vote with the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for giving a direct 
negative to this Resolution; because he 
was prepared to say, that, unless the exer- 
cise of some influence be allowed, the 
business of Government could not be 
conducted. 

Mr. Robert Gordon knew, that his situa- 
tion was a difficult one, but it had been 
rendered much more so, because there 
had been a wish, on the part of some hon. 
Members, to turn their observations into 

ersonal attack. The hon. member for 

reston (Mr. John Wood) was the first to 
begin. The hon. Member expressed a 
hope, that he should not be offended at 
his remarks, and he begged to assure the 
hon. Member, that he might make him- 
self perfectly at ease on that score. He 
had been somewhat more surprised, and 
hurt at some of the observations of the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland. In the 
first few words which that right hon. Gen- 
tleman addressed to the House, he was 
pleased to say, that the case had been 
fully and fairly submitted to the consider- 
ation of the House, but subsequently he 
seemed to think it was a good opportu- 
nity to make a personal attack upon him. 
Upon what ground that attack was made 
he knew not. The right hon. Gentleman 
began by ridiculing some expressions 
which fell from him in the course of his 
address. What the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s feelings were he could not tell, but 
he supposed they were not feelings of 
pain; for the right hon. Gentleman seem- 
ed incapable of feeling pain. At all events, 
he hardly ever rose in his place to address 
the House, that he did not give pain to 
some hon. Member. He could tell the 
right hon. Gentleman, however ridiculous 
it might appear in his eyes, that he had ap- 
proached that part of the subject which it 
was his duty to submit to the House, with 
very considerable pain. He had the 
honour to be personally acquainted with 
anear relation of the noble Marquis at 
the head of the Irish Government, and 
from that, and other circumstances, felt 
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great pain in submitting some of the de- 
tails connected with the late Dublin elec- 
tion to the consideration of the House. 
He, however, had not taken the opportu- 
nity of attacking the private character, or 
of making any allusion which could, in 
the slightest degree, hurt the feelings, 
either of the Lord Lieutenant or of any 
of the individuals who were involved in 
the transaction. All that he endeavoured 
to do was, fairly and dispassionately to 
lay the whole case before the House, with- 
out any further allusion to individuals 
than was absolutely necessary to render 
his statement intelligible, and to explain 
the grounds upon which his resolutions 
were founded. Allusions had been made 
to his having assumed the power to sub- 
mit these resolutions to the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that he had 
received no instructions from the Commit- 
tee to adopt such a course; but would 
the right hon. Gentleman point out a 
case in which any Committee had given 
such instructions? The usual course was, 
for the Committee to make a special re- 
port, and then for it to be moved, that the 
evidence be printed. The evidence hav- 
ing been printed, it was generally under- 
stood to be the bounden duty of some 
member of the Committee—not neces- 
sarily the Chairman—to bring that evi- 
dence under the consideration of the 
House, and, if the circumstances of the 
case required it, to move some resolution 
upon it. Such, at least, was the course 
pursued in the case of East Retford. 
The Committee in that case having 
reported to the House, and the evi- 
dence having been printed, an hon. Gen- 
tleman, now the Secretary to the Ord- 
nance, who was not the Chairman of the 
Committee, brought the subject under the 
consideration of the House, and moved a 
resolution upon it. He had the honour of 
being the Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider of the merits of the pe- 
tition presented against the return of the 
members for the city of Dublin. In that 
situation he hoped that he had not assumed 
any improper or unnecessary power while 
the investigation of the Committee was 
in progress. But that investigation hav- 
ing been concluded, the report having 
been received, and the evidence printed, 
he felt it to be his duty to submit the case 
to the House for further consideration. 
With reference to the manner in which 
he had discharged that duty, it must be re- 
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the principal point upon which he rested the 
case, was the bribery and the manufactur- 
ing of fictitious votes; and that he was 
particularly anxious to separate that part 
of the subject from the charge of undue 
official influence, which was alleged against 
the lrish government. To the resolution 
founded upon that first part of the case, the 
House had already agreed. He rejoiced 
to have found so strong a- feeling on the 
part of the great majority of the House, 
that this system of voting should not be 
allowed to continue. With regard to the 
second point now under consideration, he 
was, of course, entirely at the disposal of 
the House. If hon. Members thought, 
that official influence was not unduly ex- 
ercised at the late election at Dublin—if, 
after the evidence which had been laid 
before them, they believed that Baron 
Twyll did not exert the influence of his 
office to induce many of the electors to 
vote in favour of the Reform candidates— 
of course it was in their power to put a 
negative upon the Resolution. For his 
own part, however, he had no doubt upon 
the subject ; it appeared to him, clear, that 
official influence was used, and used impro- 
perly. Would Baron Twyll, in his pri- 
vate capacity as a freeman of Dublin, have 
gone to another freeman, and have de- 
manded his vote for a particular candi- 
date in the manner described by the wit- 
nesses examined before the Committee ? 
Again, would any gentleman in his pri- 
vate capacity write to another gentleman 
with whom he was not personally acquaint- 
ed, or send a message to him, desiring him 
to call at his house, for the purpose of 
receiving instructions as to which way he 
should vote? He should be very much 
surprised if anybody were to write to him 
in such a manner. The hon. Member 
concluded by saying, that he had only 
done what he concluded to be his duty. 

Mr. Stanley hoped, that he did not 
hold, in the opinion of the House, the 
character which the hon. Gentleman had 
attributed to him, of never rising in his 
place without giving pain to some one, 
He could only say, that if, at any time, 
in the heat of debate, he had given pain 
to any Gentleman on either side of the 
House, or if, on the present occasion, he 
had said anything painful to the hon. 
Gentleman, no man could regret it more 
than he regretted it. 

The House then divided on the resolu- 
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List of the Noxs. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Adam, Admiral C,. 
Althorp, Viscount 
Anson, Hon. G, 
Apsley, Lord 
Astley, Sir J. 
Atherley, A. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baring, F. T. 
Baring, H. B. 
Bayntun, Captain 
Belgrave, Earl of 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, Captain 
Bernal, R. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Blackney, W. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blamire, W. 

Blunt, Sir C. 
Brabazon, Viscount 
Browne, D. 
Bourke, Sir J. 
Bouverie, Hon. D. P. 
Bouverie, Hon. P. P. 
Brougham, J. 
Buller, J. W. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Bulwer, E, L. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Burton, H. 

Byng, G. 

Byng, G.S. 
Callaghan, D. 
Calley, T. 

Calvert, C. 

Calvert, N. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, C. C. 
Cavendish, H. F.C. 
Cavendish, W. 
Chichester, J. B. P. 
Chichester, Sir A. 
Clifford, Sir A. 
Cockerell, Sir C. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Cradock, Colonel 
Crampton, P. C. 
Creevey, T. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Denison, J. E. 
Denman, Sir T. 
Dixon, J. 

Don, UO’Conor 
Duncombe, T. S. 
Dundas, C. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 


Dundas, Hon. Sir R.L. 


Easthope, J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, E, 


Ellis, W. 

Etwall, R. 

Evans, Col. Delacy 
Evans, W. B. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fitzroy, Lord J. 
Foley, Hen. T. H. 
Forbes, Lord 
French, A. 

Gilbert, D. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, Sir S. 
Grant, Right Hon. R. 
Grant, Right Hon. C. 
Grosvenor, Rt. Hn, R. 
Handley, W. F. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Haywood, B. 

Hill, Lord G, 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, J. 

Horne, Sir W. 
Hort, Sir W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, J. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hudson, T. 
Hughes, Col. W. L. 
Hume, J. 

Jeffrey, Right Hon. F. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jerningam, Hon. H. 
Johnson, A. 
Killeen, Lord 
King, E. B. 

King, Hon. R. 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Lawley, F. 

Leader, N.P. 

Lee, J. L. Hi 
Lefevre, C. 8. 
Lennox, Lord J. G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Lester, B. 

Loch. J. 

Lloyd, Sir E. P. 
Lumley, J. S. 
Maberly, Colonel 
Maberly, J. 
Mackenzie, S. 
Macnamara, W. 
Mangles, J. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Maule, Hon. W. R, 
Mayhew, W. 
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Milbank, M. 
Mildmay, P, St. J. 
Mills, J. 

Moreton, Hon. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mostyn, E. M. L. 
Mullins, F. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Nowell, A. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
O’Grady, Hon. Col. 
Ord, W. 

Osborne, Lord F. G. 
Paget, T. 

Palmer, C.F. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Payne, Sir P. 
Pendarves, F. W. ° 
Penlease, J. S. 
Penrhyn, E. 
Pepys, C. C. 

Petit, L. H. 

Petre, Hon. E. 
Phillips, Sir R. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Phillips, C. M. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Power, R. 

Poyntz, W.S. 
Price, Sir R. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pryse, P. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Rider, T. 

Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, Sir B. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Russell, R. G. 
Ruthven, E. 8. 
Sandford, KE. A. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Sheil, R. 


Skipwith, Sir G, 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, M. T. 
Stanhope, Captain 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, Rt. Hn. E,G 
Stephenson, Li. F. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stewart, E. 
Stewart, Sir M. S. 
Strickland, G. 
Strutt, E. 

Stuart, Lord P. J. 
Talbot, G. R. M. 
Tennyson, C. 
Thicknesse, R 
Thompson, C. P. 
Torrens, R. 

Traill, G. 

Tyrell, C. 
Uxbridge, Earl of 
Villiers, T. 11. 
Vernon, Hon.G. J. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Waithman, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Warrender, Sir Geo. 
Wason, W. R. 
Webb, Colonel 
Wellesley,Hn.W.T. L. 
Westenra, Hon. H. 
Weyland, Major 
White, Colonel 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, Thomas 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, Sir J. H. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wood, J. 

Wood, C. 

Wyse, T. 


TELLERS. 


Macdonald, Sir J. 
Rice, Hon. T.S. 


List of the Ayzs. 


A’Court, E. H. 
Ashley, Hon. J. 
Bankes, G. 

Best, Hon. W. 
Buxton, F, F. 
Chandos, Marquis 
Clements, G. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Cooke, Sir H. 
Curson, Hon. R. 
Davidson, D. 
Douglas, W. K. 
Dundas, R. A. 
Encombe, Lord 
Estcourt, J, 

Fane, Hon. H. 
Fitzroy, Hon, Capt. 
Forbes, Sir C, 


Forbes, J. 

French, A. 

Gordon, J. E. 
Gordon, J. 

Hay, Sir J. 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Holmesdale, Viscount 
Houldsworth, A. H. 
Hunt, H. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Kenyon, Hon. L. 
Knight, J. E. 
Lefroy, A. 
Loughborough, Lord 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, J. H. 
Maxwell, H. 

Miles, W. 

Miller, W. H, 
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Stormont, Lord 
Stewart, C. 
Thynne, Lord J. 
Tunno, FE. R. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wetherell, Sir C. 
Wortley, S. 
Wrangham, D. C. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 


North, J. If. 
Pelham, J.C. 
Pemberton, T 
Pollington, Lord 
Praed, W. M. 
Pringle, A. 
Pusey, Hon. P. 
Rochfort, G. 
Rose, Sir G. 
Rots, C. 


Ryder, Eon, G. Wynne, J. 
Scarlett, Sir J. Young, J. 
Scott, Sir S. : 
Seymour, H. B. ceed 
Sibthorp, Colonel Gordon, R. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 24, 1831. 


MinuTKs.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alder- 
man Woop, of the number of Accounts received in the 
Masters of Chancery’s Offices, during the last three years. 
—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, for an account of all Ex- 
penses incurred for the Government House at Newfound- 
land, up to this time, with the dates when, and authority 
by which the Money was issued ; Copy of the Estimate for 
the Building, and every other particular relating to the 
Building and Furnishing thereof. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. BLackney, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Goresbridge, against any further Grant to the 
Kildare Street Society. By Mr. Gepson, from the In- 
habitants of St. Alban’s, praying that the Franchise may 
be reduced in Boroughs from 10/. to 5/. By Colonel 
Evans, from the Inhabitants of the Town and Neighbour- 
hood of Bury, Lancashire, praying that the Right of 
Voting for that place might be extended to several ad- 
jacent Townships. By Mr. C. Ross, ftom the beneficed 
Clergy of the Diocese of Leighlin, praying that the Tithe 
Compensation Act may be made compulsory, and from 
the Vestrymen of St. Marylebone, against the Select 
Vestries Bill. By Colonel Davigs, from the Overseers of 
the Poor of the several Parishes of Worcester, against the 
Poor Settlement Bill. By Sir George Murray, from the 
Land-owners and Barley-growers of Perth and its vicinity ; 
from Proprietors and Farmers of the Cave of Gowrie, and 
from the same Persons in the vicinity of Dunkeld, Perth- 
shire, against the use of Molasses in Breweries and Dis- 
tilleries, 

Procress or Rerorm.] Colonel 
Evans presented a Petition from certain 
inhabitants of Rye, complaining of the 
great and unnecessary delay in the pro- 
gress of the Reform Bill, and declaring 
that there was a stagnation of trade, arising 
from the belief that the Bill would be 
thrown out; and in doing so he remarked, 
that the extreme moderation of Ministers, 
supported as they were by one of the 
greatest majorities that a Government ever 
had in a legislative assembly, was wit- 
nessed by the country with more disgust, 
if he might be forgiven the word, than ap» 
probation, 
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Mr. O’ Connell said, he was not surprised 
that the people should feel dissatisfied at 
the slow progress of the Bill; but Minis- 
ters were not to blame. If they attempted 
to hurry it, the Opposition would move the 
adjournment of the House, as they had 
an undoubted right to do. They spoke 
as little as they could, for which they were 
taunted by their opponents, but they had 


better submit to be thus taunted than | 


interpose additional delay by making 
speeches. 

Mr. John Campbell said, he felt it to be 
his duty, as an independent Member of 
Parliament, to declare, that in his opinion 
the complaints of unreasonable delay on 
this subject were unfounded. The people 
were not aware of the difficulties which 
arose in discussing the Bill. They should 
consider that schedules A and B had been 
passed in as short a time as it had before 
taken Parliament to disfranchise a single 
borough. Let the people be patient, and 
place confidence in the House, and they 
would soon find cause to be satisfied. 

Mr. Hunt said, it was true there was 
great and general impatience throughout 
the country, but it arose from the people 
having been deluded into the belief, that 
every benefit would follow for them from 
the passing of the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Hume did not think the delay had 
been excessive. The commerce of the 
country, however, was injured by the mea- 
sure’s being left undecided, and he should 
accordingly feel it his duty to give notice 
of a motion, which would have the effect 
of allowing a greater number of hours each 
day for discussion, and thus facilitating 
the progress of the Bill. He begged to 
give notice, that he would, on Saturday 
next, move a resolution to the effect, that 
Orders of the Day should take precedence 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
thus leaving Monday alone for other busi- 
ness, and that the House should sit every 
day at twelve o’clock. 

The Speaker called the attention of the 
hon. Member (Colonel Evans) to the 
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Member would not have presented had he 
first read it. 

Colonel Evans said, that much as he 
respected the authority of the House, and 
the opinions of the Chair, there were cir- 
cumstances under which a man might be 
compelled to risk their disapprobation. 
This petition came from a very great body 
of his constituents. 

The Speaker explained, that no consi- 
derations should induce an hon. Member 
to become the proxy of others in giving 
currency to language which would be dis- 
orderly and unparliamentary in debate, 
and which no hon. Member could use him- 
self. 

Colonel Evans withdrew the Petition. 


CastLe Pottarp Arrray.] Colonel 
Rochfort took the opportunity of the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland, and the learned 
member for Kerry, being in their places, to 
request their contradiction of a mis-state- 
ment which had appeared in the Papers 
of adiscussion which took place in the 
House on the 16th inst., in which it would 
appear, that the discussion referred to 
Castle Pollard instead of Kilkenny. It 
was relative to Roman Catholics being 
left off the panel. He had received a 
letter from the Under Sheriff of West- 
meath, who conceived himself injured by 
the impression that had gone abroad in 
consequence, or that there should be even 
any ground of complaint, whereas there 
never was a fairer panel or fairer trial. 
The gallant Colonel perceived he was out 
of order, and therefore at once appealed 
to those hon. Gentlemen. 

The Solicitor General fully corroborated 
the statement of the hon. Member, and 
stated, that the discussion referred to, re- 
lated to the trials at Kilkenny. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the report was per- 
fectly false. Castle Pollard had been put 
down for Kilkenny. 

Colonel Rochfort said, as this was quite 
sufficient he would not trouble the House 


_by presenting a Petition he had received, 





prayer of the petition, which he was sure | or taking any further steps ; but he would 
the gallant Member could not have read. | not sit down without again asserting, that 
Amongst other violent and offensive ex- | there never was a fairer trial or more jus- 
pressions used in the petition, it declared, ‘tice done. A most upright Judge, and 
that the Bill was impeded by the uphold- | who was supposed to be of what was called 
ers of corruption in the hon. House, who, | liberal politics, presided, and approved of 
upon the most frivolous pretence, wasted | the verdict. The Jury were selected after 
the public time. He suggested to the hon. | numerous challenges by the Crown, and 
Member the propriety of withdrawing the | several were also of the liberal party. He 
Petition, which he was convinced the hon, | hoped to hear no more of Castle Pollard. 
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InctosurEe Acts Brtu.] Mr. John 
Wood presented Petitions from the Inha- 
bitants of Windlesham and Chatham Har- 
field, Binfield, and East Hampstead, pray- 
ing, that the House would not pass the 
above bill into a law, unless it should con- 
tain a clause for the protection of all roads 
and rights of way through common-fields, 
waste ground, and commonable lands, 
whether or not any claim had ever been 
made to those roads and rights of way, 
or whether or not the right had ever been 
exercised. 

Mr. Sanford said, that he had the 
management of the Bill, and would have 
no objection to introduce such a clause as 
that for which the petitioners prayed. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer said, that he had 
been intrusted with a petition of a similar 
nature. The persons who had given him 
that petition would be highly gratified at 
the declaration made by the hon, Member. 

Mr. Godson concurred in the prayer of 
the petition. 


Sate or Beer Acr.] Mr. John Wood 
resented a petition from the Petty Jurors 
who attended the last Quarter Sessions for 
Knutsford, praying that the Act for regu- 
lating the sale of beer might not be fur- 
ther altered than to permit the retail 
dealers to keep their houses open for the 
sale of beer, during the same time as the 
Licensed Victuallers; and also complaining 
of certain representations, which the Grand 
Jury had recently made with reference to 
the operations of the new Beer Bill, They 
represented, that among these persons were 
several who had made money by licensing 
public houses. They stated, that they had 
a better opportunity of witnessing the 
effects of the Bill than the Grand Jury, 
whose representations that it was a mea- 
sure injurious to the morals of the people, 
they declared to be unfounded, and they 
expressed themselves decidedly in favour 
of the new system. 

Mr, Hume said, that during the whole 
of his experience as a public man, he had 
never known so extraordinary a course to 
be taken by the Magistrates and clergy out 
of doors, and in the other House by the 
highest dignitaries of the church, as had 
been by them adopted with reference to 
this bill. They were constantly declaim- 
ing against the beer-shops, and bemoan- 
ing the numerous evils to which those 
establishments were said to give rise, while 
the gin-shops were kept open at all hours. 
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These complaints were made upon the plea 
of morality, and a strong desire to pre- 
serve the purity of the lower classes. Now, 
he would say, that if ever cant and hypo- 
crisy were signally manifested in this 
country, it was observable here. Was it 
not cant and hypocrisy to allow and to 
encourage gin-shops, where ardent spirits 
might be procured at all hours, while, at 
ten o’clock at night, a poor man could 
not procure a pint of porter at one of those 
beer-shops? Indeed, at some meetings, 
he understood, that it had been proposed 
to close the beer-shops at five o’clock in 
the day. He hoped, however, that those 
who passed this Act last year would oppose 
any alteration in it, until it had received 
a fair and proper trial. The interference 
with the measure, which was so anxiously 
pursued by individuals who were interest- 
ed in its destruction, was contrary to com- 
mon sense, honesty, and justice; and, in 
his opinion, it was likely to do much 
harm, if it were persevered in. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer said, he believed he 
was the first person who endeavoured, to 
open the trade in beer, thus to enable the 
labouring classes to procure a wholesome 
beverage. About ten years ago he had 
introduced the subject, and on that ac- 
count he felt considerable anxiety for the 
success of the retail beer-shops. He 
must say, that so far as his experience went, 
he knew not of any mischief having re- 
sulted from them, but quite the reverse, 
In consequence of the adoption of this 
new system, he was prepared to say, that 
barley had increased in consumption and 
price, to the great benefit of the agricul- 
tural interest. The effect of it had been, 
to give to the poor man, at a cheaper rate, 
a wholesome, nourishing, good beverage, 
instead of the abominable drug-manufac- 
tured article which he had before been 
supplied with. He trusted, that those, 
whether clergy or others, who opposed this 
bill, would not succeed. If it were pro- 
vided that a Constable should go round 
and see that those houses were shut up 
when the brewers’ houses were shut, he 
could have no objection to it. There was, 
he believed, a bill in the other House, into 
which some regulation of that kind would 
be introduced. To that he would agree ; 
but if it were attempted to do more than 
to regulate the internal economy of those 
beer shops,—if an attempt were made to 
go back to the old brewer’s public-house 
system, he hoped that every one who was 
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connected with the agricultural interest, 
that every one who wished the poor man 
to obtain a cheap and good- beverage, 
would oppose the alteration. 

Mr. Wilks said, that he had a petition 
of a similar description to present, from a 
number of highly respectable and intelli- 
gent individuals, who stated, that the 
morals of the people were improved, as 
well as their comforts increased, since the 
beer monopoly had been done away with. 
Those beer-shops were, in his opinion, en- 
titled to the protection of every man who 
thought that the poor ought to have some- 
thing to solace themselves with after the 
fatigue and labour of the day. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan could not conceive 
why the hon. member for Middlesex had 
indulged in such language as he had used 
with reference to those whose duty it was 
to administer the law, and who had ex- 
pressed their opinion, that this Bill had 
produced many eyils. To say, that a 
Bishop was a hypocrite, because he wished 
that an alteration should be made in this 
measure, for the purpose of improving the 
morals of the people, was unjust and un- 
fair. He was glad, so far as the beer 
monopoly had been done away with, that 
this measure was carried ; but he hoped 
that provision would be made for the better 
regulation of Beer-shops. He trusted that, 
in the Bill which had been alluded to, this 
point would not be overlooked ; and that 
poachers and other dangerous characters 
would not be afforded facilities for meet- 
ing and endangering the peace of the 
country. 

Mr. Best rose, to defend the Bishop of 
London from the reflections cast upon 
him by the hon. member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Hume denied, that he had cast any 
reflections on that right rev. Prelate. He 
had never named him. 

Mr. Best thought, the hon. Member 
had done so, in referring to a petition 
which had been presented in the other 
House on this subject. He apologized 
for his mistake, 

Mr. Ruthven said, that in the houses 
which existed before the bill was in- 
troduced, there was a great consumption 
of ardent spirits. It was that practice 
which was mischievous to the habits and 
morals of the lower orders. It was a 
great advantage to the country, to adopt 
any measure that tended to create a dimi- 
nution of the consumption of ardent spi- 
rits, and increase the consumption of beer. 
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He should oppose any alteration of the 
present law, that would go to deprive the 
lower classes of the means of getting 
some cheaper and better beverage than 
that of ardent spirits. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex, had not accused any 
persons of cant and hypocrisy, because 
they manifested a wish to take care of the 
morals of the poorer people, but because, 
under pretence of doing so, they endea- 
voured to introduce measures that would 
again throw into their hands, or the hands 
of their connections and friends, the 
means of creating a monopoly in the 
manufacture and sale of an article of neces- 
sity tothe poor man. He thought the 
Legislature should abstain from this per- 
petual intermeddling with the habits of 
the poor. They often possessed as much 
wisdom as their superiors, and were quite 
as attentive to their moral duties. If any 
change was to be put in operation respect- 
ing them, other things ought to be 
changed. The only superiority which the 
higher classes possessed over the lower, 
was the free enjoyment of a greater number 
of comforts, and in the use of finer clothes, 
Why were the poor to be meddled with? 
No man attempted to meddle with the 
quantity of champagne which the rich 
man drank, nor did any one affect to go to 
Crockford’s to talk to him of morality. If 
any person should affect to talk of regulat- 
ing the morals of the higher classes, by 
Act of Parliament, he would be laughed 
out of good society. Yet the same thing 
was to be attempted with the poor man, 
and if he drank a quart of beer, where in 
prudence he ought only to drink a pint, 
the Legislature were to interfere, to pro- 
tect his health and his morals, He ob- 
jected strongly to this interference; but 
if it was to be adopted, then he should ex- 
press his hope, that the same law which 
was thus given to control the follies of 
the poor, might be extended to regulate 
the dissipations of the rich. 

Mr. Dixon thought, that the compa- 
rison just now instituted, between the re- 
gulation of the conduct of the poor and 
the rich, was not fairly introduced, nor 
was that the way in which this subject 
ought to be treated. He could assure the 
hon. and learned Member (though he was 
not a friend to any improper interference), 
that the orgies of the lower orders, if not 
restrained by some police regulations, 
would be found materially to interfere 
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with their own comforts, and with the ad- 
vantage of society at large. 

Mr. Crampton said, that the charge of 
cant and hypocrisy, if made against the 
Bishop of London, was unfounded and 
unjust. There was no man less subject 
to such a charge, nor to the imputation of 
wishing to lessen the comforts of the 
lower orders. On the contrary, his wish 
was to increase them. The observations 
which that right rev. Prelate had made in 
the other House, related to the evils of 
gin drinking, which, most certainly, did 
materially interfere with the morals, the 
comforts, and happiness of the poor. 

Mr. Hunt reminded the House of the 
nature of this petition, the object of which 
they seemed to have forgotten. It was a 
petition, signed by eleven out of the 
twelve Petty Jurymen of Chester, contra- 
dicting the Grand Jury, and accusing 
them of cant and hypocrisy, of robbery 
and falsehood, and of living by plunder, 
arising from gross corruption. 
the nature of this petition. The hon. 
member for Middlesex had not had his 
words explained properly by any one, ex- 
cept by himself. The hon. Member did 
not accuse any one of cant, for wishing to 
put down the beer-shops, but for endea- 
vouring, at the same time, to license the 
gin-shops, which were the real evil. No 
other Member had taken notice of that. 
But he could assure them that was the 
evil. He could take them round, and 
show them on a Sunday morning, scores 
of people lying dead drunk at the gin- 
shops. The hon. member for Reading 
had spoken of the advantage of poor peo- 
ple brewing beer for themselves, but the 
mischief was, that they did not do that, 
they had the poison from the brewers still, 
for it was the brewers’ poison that was 
sold in these cheap public-houses. He 
should be glad to see that system altered, 
and every man able to drink the beer he 
brewed himself. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, there 
was no class of men who could possibly 
wish to encourage the system of gin-drink- 
ing, or who wished to put down beer-shops 
for that purpose. It was a misrepresent- 
ation to say, that any class of men in the 
country wished this; above all, the Bishop 
of London was the last who would encou- 
rage anything of that sort, or who had a 
wish for anything but the prosperity and 
happiness of the whole of his flock. He 
wished to take that opportunity, of setting 


That was | 
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at ease the minds of some persons, as to 
the alterations about to be proposed in 
the Beer Bill. There was no intention of 
altering the power of persons to consume 
beer on the premises where it was sold. 


| He had always doubted the policy of 








| 


| 








allowing such a power, but now that the 
law had been passed, he should think it 
most unwise to alter it, till there had been 
more time to know its effects. 

Mr. Atherley said, he had a Petition 
from the town he represented, upon the 
subject of the proposed alterations, and he 
took that opportunity of confirming the 
statement just made by the hon. Baronet. 
The bill now before the other House, con- 
tained no new restraints as to the con- 
sumption of beer on the premises, in these 
beer-houses. He hoped they would be 
allowed to continue open, until, at least, 
ten o’clock. He knew of no serious dis- 
orders they had occasioned. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. John Wood moved, that it be 
printed. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, it was the 
wish of the Magistrates that the poor 
should have their beer as cheap and good 
as possible; but, as it was now allowed 
them to consume beer upon the premises, 
as the beer shops were kept open to any 
hour, and as that practice operated dif- 
ferently in the country from what it did 
in towns, the magistracy complained, that 
they had not the same control in the 
country that they formerly had, and, 
therefore, they were less able to answer 
for the maintenance of its peace. It was 
clear, that as the beer-shops increased, 
and as the power of control in the ma- 
gistracy diminished, there must be an 
increased necessity for a larger police. 

Mr. Hume said, that his observations 
had been much remarked upon. He 
should state again his conviction, that 
much of this outcry arose from the per- 
sons among the magistracy having an 
individual interest to put down those beer- 
shops, over which they had no control, 
and to keep up those other houses, the 
licensing of whichdepended on them. Why, 
the reason for putting down the system 
that had so long existed in the country 
was, that the magistracy had, in many in- 
stances, abused this power of control. 
What right had the magistracy to inter- 
fere with the poor man spending six- 
pence, in what way he pleased, provided 
he did not commit a breach of the peace? 
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If the hon. Baronet wished to do justice, 
let him say, whether he believed that any 
man who asked for champagne, at any 


hour of the night, would be meddled with | 
by the magistracy? Then why should: 
they meddle with the poor man, who, 


asked only for beer? The attempt now 
made was to restore an unjust law. It 
was unjust when it was made by the rich, 
who had all the comforts of life, against 
the poor, who had but few of them. It 


was founded on very narrow views of 


policy—it was an excess of meddling. It 
was an attempt to perpetuate that tyranny 
over the people from which they had 
just escaped. He was against the pro- 
posed measure, for he thought there ought 
not to be one law for the poor, and another 
for the rich. 

Mr. Wilks protested against any prin- 
ciple of legislation which would make a 
difference between the rich and the poor. 
He therefore looked with suspicion upon 
a proposition that had been made else- 
where, to close the beer-houses at five in 
the summer, and four in the winter, which 
was unconstitutional and absurd. The 
real question was, whether they would en- 
courage the consumption of gin, or beer. 
The publicans had a greater interest in 
promoting the use of gin, because they 
derived considerably greater profit from 
the sale of ardent spirits, than they did 
from that of beer. When they encouraged 
gin-shops,they, at the same time, promoted 
the commission of those crimes which the 
immoderate use of strong liquors was sure 
to produce. 

Mr. Estcourt complained, that imputa- 
tions were cast on those who discounte- 
nanced these beer-shops. It was surely 
most unfair to insinuate that those per- 
sons were influenced by interested motives. 
His objection to these shops did not arise 
from the facility which they afforded the 
poor man, to procure a cheap and whole- 
some beverage, but, because they formed 
a rendezvous for irregular characters, and 
were a decoy, to induce the lower orders 
to indulge in inebriety. It was highly ne- 
cessary, therefore, that they should be 
placed under the control of the Magis- 
trates. He could inform the House, that 
these shops were the property of brewers : 
those who kept them had not sufficient 
property to establish them. He agreed 
with the hon. member for Preston, that 
much delusion had been practised upon 
the public, with regard to this subject. He 
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| confessed, that he was in the first instance 
favourable tothe arrangement that the 
beer might be drunk on the premises; the 
principal inconvenience arose from an 
error which was in the statute; in fact, 
those shops might be kept open all night, 
the Act having given no power to the Ma- 
gistrates to prevent them. The object of 
_ himself and his friends was, to correct this 
| defect in the Beer Act, and not to suppress 
_beer-shops altogether. He was present 

when the observations upon this subject 
' were made by a rev. Prelate in another 
| place, and would take that occasion to 
| say, that nothing had fallen from the rev. 
| Prelate which could warrant the term 
“cant” being applied to them. 

Mr. Hume said, he was able to prove, 
that he had underrated the privations to 
which the poor were subject. All he had 
contended for was, that as sugar, tea, soap, 
and other articles were sold without re- 
striction, so ought the sale of beer to be 
; equally open. 

Mr. John Wood said, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to the bill for 
building new churches, which was stealing 
sub silentio through the House, and which 
had been introduced at the suggestion of 
the Church-Building Commissioners. The 
measure ought to be narrowly watched, 
for many bad statutes had proceeded from 
that Board. 

Petition to be printed. 





Tue Recorper or Lonnpon.] Mr. 
| John Wood said, that it was his intention 
to move, that the Petition which he pre- 
sented to the House on the 3rd of August 
last, should be printed. He did this, 
because, though the Petition came from a 
private individual, the subject of it was of 
a public character, and involved a grave 
charge against a public officer. He was 
anxious to take this step that further pro- 
ceedings might be adopted if necessary. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan objected to the 
Motion. If the Petition contained charges 
against a high judicial functionary, the 
hon. Gentleman ought to have given 
notice of his motion. It was also im- 
portant that the House should know that 
the Petition contained nothing that was 
objectionable. 

Mr. John Wood assured the hon. Ba- 
ronet the Petition contained no disrespect- 
ful remarks. 

Mr. O’Connell concurred with the ob- 
servations of the hon. member for Preston. 

¥ 








The petition contained no objectionable 
passages, but stated what appeared to be 
a gross case of the maladministration of 
justice. 

Mr. Courtenay recommended the hon. 
Member to defer his notice until to- 
morrow. 

Motion postponed. 


OccuRRENCE AT WHITEHAVEN.]| Lord 
Althorp moved the Order of the Day for 
the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

Mr. Hume said, he wished to inquire 
what circumstances had authorized the 
military to interfere in a difference which 
had taken place in the country between 
some pit-men in the coal-mines of White- 
haven, and their employers, and which 
was likely to be reconciled without their 
intervention : he understood, that on the 
occasion referred to, both infantry and 
dragoons had been employed to decide a 
question between certain masters and their 
men. 

Mr. Lamb said, that there had been a 
strike among the colliers, who refused to 
work; they not only, however, refused to 
work themselves, but, by threats, endea- 
voured to prevent the other men who were 
willing to engage in their usual occupation. 
‘They took away the tools, and were guilty 
of great violence and outrage. To prevent 
any further disturbance, the military were 
sent for, and were called out only by the 
authority of the Magistrates ; they were 
not employed to interfere in any way in 
the dispute between the men and their 
employers, but to prevent outrage. 

Mr. Hume said, the accounts he had 
received of the transaction were somewhat 
different—if he found them confirmed, he 
should take further notice of the occur- 
rence. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReroRM—BILL ror 
EnGLanp — Committee — THirtietu 
Day.] On the Speaker putting the ques- 
tion, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes rose and spoke as 
follows: Mr. Speaker.—I have been so 
strongly importuned, personally, and by 
letter, and both in and out of this House, 
by some to persevere, and by others not to 
persist, in the important motion of which | 
gave notice for this evening, relative to the 
number of the Members of this House, 
and that, too, I can assure the House, 
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without distinction of party, that I have 
scarcely known how to act; at length, 
however, I have determined to take a 
middle course, and not to submit my 
motion until the bringing up of the Report 
—until, in short, the fate of my renewed 
proposition for the non-division of coun- 
ties, with which, in my view, it is inti- 
mately connected, shall have been de- 
cided, And here, Sir, I should resume my 
seat, had not an attempt been made in the 
leading public journals, to injure me in 
the opinion of my constituency and the 
public at large, by shamefully misrepre- 
senting the object and tendency of my 
proposed Resolution, and declaring it to 
be the same which General Gascoyne, 
‘fatally to himself,” proposed in the last 
Parliament, and against which I then 
voted ; on which account I trust the House 
will indulge me with its attention for a few 
minutes, while I shew how utterly the two 
motions are at variance. 

Sir John Newport said, he rose to order. 
The hon. Member was proceeding to dis- 
cuss a motion which he had declared his 
intention not now to bring on, and, in so 
doing, to make reference to the public 
journals, which, also, he submitted was 
irregular. 

The Speaker: The right hon, Baronet 
is mistaken; the question is not one of 
order, but of taste. 

Mr. W. Hughes Hughes resumed.—Al- 
though, Sir, I must consider it very illi- 
beral in the right hon, Baronet to wish to 
interpose between me and that explana- 
tion which 1 think due to my own cha- 
racter for consistency, I will not further 
advert to the daily Press, but proceed to 
read the motion of the gallant General, to 
which they referred; it was in these words 
—‘ That it is the opinion of this House, 
that the total number of Knights, Citizens, 
and Burgesses—returned to Parliament 
for that part of the United Kingdom called 
England and Wales—ought not to be 
diminished.” This motion, then, proposed 
to do that which, after the Government 
had determined to give five additional 
Members to Ireland, and five to Scotland, 
could not be accomplished without adding 
to the present total number of the House. 
My notice, on the contrary, was, ‘‘ to move 
a Resolution declaratory of the opinion of 
the House, that the present total number 
of its Members should not be reduced,” 
without objecting to the five additional 
Members each, proposed to be given to 
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Ireland and Scotland, or presuming to 
declare from what parts of the United 
Kingdom, or in what proportions from 
among those parts, the thirty-two seats, 
which, as I understand, remain to be dis- 
posed of, should be supplied. I have thus, 
[ hope, shown how very dissimilar are the 
two motions. My view of the matter, how- 
ever, is fully confirmed, and as it happens, 
in so many words, by the highest author- 
ity on such a point in this House—I mean 
that of the noble Lord, the Paymaster 
of his Majesty’s Forces, himself, who, 
in the speech which closed the memor- 
able debate of the 19th of April last, 
on the motion of the gallant General, is 
teported in Hansard, vol. iil. page 1686, 
to have said, ‘“‘a motion had certainly 
been mentioned last week to declare that 
the total number of the House ought 
not to be diminished ;” (the very terms, be 
it observed, of my notice ;) ‘‘ and his noble 
friend (Lord Althorp) and himself had 
stated, that they would take it into con- 
sideration ; but the proposition of the hon. 
and gallant General” (the House will mark 
this) ‘‘ was entirely different. It was not 
that the total number of the House—in- 
cluding England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, should not be diminished—but 
that the total number of Members for 
England and Wales should not be dimi- 
nished.” And in the speech of the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
referred to by the noble Paymaster (as 
reported in page 1270 of the same volume) 
his Lordship said, ‘‘ As to the exact 
number of Members which should con- 
stitute the House, Ministers did not hold 
it to be essential to the principle of the 
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think it such a deviation from the principle 
of the Bill, as would induce them to 
abandon it. On the contrary, they would 
then be prepared to recommend to the 
House the manner in which those Mem- 
bers should be disposed of, adhering to 
their original principle, that no Members 
should sit for boroughs which came within 
the line of disfranchisement which they 
had felt it their duty to draw. The Mem- 
bers thus to be disposed of, should the 
House so decide, they would recommend to 
be given, in many cases. to large towns, ad- 
hering, as much as possible, to that balance 
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in the country; but he begged to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that the retaining of 
the whole number of Members was in no 
one degree to touch that principle which 
went to the disfranchisement of the rotten 
boroughs.” J trust, then, I have suffi- 
ciently disproved the assertion that my 
proposed resolution, and the motion of 
the gallant General, were the same, or at 
all alike, either in their object or tendency. 
And now, Sir, I would suggest to the 
House, that there is nothing in the pream- 
ble of the Bill which would justify his 
Majesty’s Ministers in thus abridging the 
number of the Members of this House, 
but that every word of it would lead the 
public to the reverse conclusion: the pream- 
ble runs thus :—‘* Whereas it is expedient 
to take effectual measures for correcting 
divers abuses that have long prevailed in 
the choice of Members to serve in the 
Commons House of Parliament; todeprive 
many inconsiderable places of the right of 
returning Members, to grant such privi- 
lege to large, populous, and wealthy 
towns, to increase the number of Knights 
of the Shire, to extend the elective fran- 
chise to many of his Majesty’s subjects, who 
have not heretofore enjoyed the same, 
and to diminish the expense of election.” 
Such is the whole of the preamble, and 
where is the solitary word from which any 
one would imply an intention to reduce the 
number of Members? All I should seek, 
then, by my resolution, is to follow out 
the letter and spirit of this preamble. I 
conceive, Sir, that so important a ques- 





But if it should be the opinion of | 
the House, that the present number was | 
not too great, and that it should decide to 
retain the whole, Ministers might not | 


tion as that of the extent and proportion 
of the Representation of the people of the 
different parts of the United Kingdom in 
this House, ought to be brought fairly be- 
fore the House for its decision, and not 
left to the decision of the Government, or 
'to be determined obliquely by the three 
| Reform Bills. I think, too, that the 
{House should decide upon the number 
‘while yet the English Reform Bill is under 
|our consideration, and not that the dis- 
| covery should be made when it is too late 
| to supply the deficiency, except by adding, 
| exclusively, to the number of Representa- 
| tives for Ireland and Scotland. I should 
| say, that all the vacancies should be filled 
| up in favour of Great Britain alone, and 
| perhaps England exclusively, and that if 
ithe division of counties should still be 
| persevered in, and after the recent alteration 
| with respect tothe right of tenants at will 


of interests which was at present kept up |to vote in counties, about which so much 
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has been said and written, the whole of 
the thirty-two Members should be given, 
as a counterpoise, to large and populous 
towns. My opinion, Sir, certainly is, that 
a diminution of the number of the Mem- 
bers of this House, would be altogether in- 
consistent with the present circumstances 
of the country, the population, wealth, and 
intelligence of which have so vastly in- 
creased, that that very increase has been, 
and most justly too, assigned as one prin- 
cipal ground for the present measure of 
Reform, and has necessarily brought with 
it a proportionate increase of the business 
of this House. All my votes on this Bill 
have been in harmony with these senti- 
ments, and for the utmost extension of the 
elective franchise which has been proposed 
to the House, and appeared to me to be 
safe and practicable. In conclusion, Sir, 
I must repeat the expression of my sur- 
prise at the language of the circular to 
which I before alluded, and which should 
appear to have had the sanction of the 
Government, whose conduct, in such case, 
would forcibly remind me of the adage, that 
if, after granting ninety-nine favours, you 
refuse the hundredth, you lose your friend. 

The House resolved itself into the Com- 
mittee, 

The Chairman said, ‘The 21st Clause.” 

Lord Althorp said, that before the 
clause was gone into he wished to state 
what course it appeared to him it would 
be most convenient for the Committee to 
pursue. He recommended, that the hon. 
member for Preston’s Amendment should 
be taken first. The next in order, would 
be the amendment of the hon. member 
for Worcester, which would come in after 
the words “legal incapacity ;” then 
would come the hon. member for Bedford’s 
Amendment; after that the hon. member 
for Newcastle’s. The hon. member for 
Stafford would then fall in and close the 
clause. The Government also proposed 
to make several amendments in the clause 
as it originally appeared in the Bill. Now, 
the amendments proposed by the Govern- 
ment had been printed, and what he hoped 
the Committee would think it expedient 
and convenient to do was this:--To take 
the clause as proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and to deal with the several amend- 
ments as the particular words occurred, 
after which they were proposed to be 
introduced. 

After a short conversation the Chair- 
man commenced reading the clause— 
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“And be it enacted, that in every 
election of a Member or Members to 
serve in any future Parliament for any 
city or borough every such person of full 
age, and not subject to any legal inca- 
pacity.” 

Mr. Hughes Hughes inquired whether 
his Majesty’s Government proposed to 
make any further amendments in the 
clause? 

Lord Althorp : We do not. 

Mr. Hunt then rose to bring forward 
his promised motion. He thought it due 
to himself, to the House, and to the coun- 
try, to show that he was not about to 
make any proposition not recognised by 
the ancient law of the land. The prin- 
ciple which he contended for was, that 
every person who paid taxes should be 
entitled to a share in the Representation ; 
and the motion with which he meant to 
conclude did not go beyond extending 
the franchise to all persons paying scot 
and lot. He should enter into a few ob- 
servations, in order to show that Universal 
Suffrage and Annual Parliaments formed 
part of the ancient Constitution of the 
country, and could not be considered as 
wild and visionary propositions. In the 
regins of Henry and John the population 
of the country was divided into two 
classes. The first consisted of the no- 
bility, the knights, the freeholders, and 
freemen of the country ; and the second 
class consisted of their vassals and slaves. 
This state of things continued down to 
the reign of Henry 6th, being a period of 
150 years, during the whole of which 
every freeman in the country had a right 
to vote for the return of Representatives to 
Parliament. By the 25th of Edward 3rd 
it was enacted, that no freeman should on 
any pretence be deprived of his franchise. 
This Act appeared to be altogether over- 
looked by the noble Lord in making the 
present Bill, for it would have the effect 
of disfranchising very many persons in- 
deed. By an Act passed in the reign of 
Edward Ist, it was enacted, that Sheriffs, 
and other civil authorities, should be 
elected by the people, and that no other 
qualification should be required to entitle 
a man to vote than that of being a male, 
and being also of age. The hon. Mem- 
ber referred to various statutes, such as 
3 Edw. Ist c. 5; 34 Edw. Ist c. 4; 25 
Edw. 3rd c. 4; 4 Rich. 2nd c. 7, and 
7 Hen. 4th, c. 5, in order to show 
that every man had a right to the 
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elective franchise, down to the time of 
the great disfranchisement Act, passed 
in the 8th of Henry 6th. This latter 
Act, however, stated, that as elections 
had been made by an outrageous number 
of persons of no substance, and of small 
value, yet whose pretensions to vote were 
as great as those of knights and gentry, 
it was thereby ordained, that all voters at 
elections for counties should be free- 
holders to the extent of 40s. per year. 
This Act at once disfranchised three- 
fourths of the electors of the whole king- 
dom. He had always been, as was well 
known, an advocate for Annual Parlia- 
ments, which were no novelty in this 
country; for by the 4th of Edward 3rd it 
was enacted that, in order to remedy pub- 
lic grievances, a Parliament should be 
holden every year. All these Acts to 
which he had referred, justified him in 
saying, that the ancient Constitution of 
the country consisted in Annual Parlia- 
ments and Universal Suffrage ; and that 
he had been the advocate of no new doc- 
trine, but of one which had actually been 
in existence for a period of 150 years. 
His proposition was, that all housekeepers 
paying rates and taxes, as in Westminster, 
should be allowed to vote at elections all 
over the kingdom. The clause of the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) went fur- 
ther than this in some respects, for it went, 
in London and itssuburbs, tothe full extent 
of Universal Suffrage of householders. 
But he would ask, how this clause would 
operate in Manchester, Bolton, and other 
great towns throughout the country? Its 
operation would be most unequal, for in 
London there were no houses under 10/. 
per annum, while in the other towns of 
England, the average rents of the houses 
of the working classes were from 5/. to 
7l,; and yet many of the inhabitants of 
the latter class of houses were in a far 
higher state of comfort and independence, 
and better qualified to vote, than those 
who occupied 10/. houses in the metro- 
polis. There were 7,000,000 of the male 
adults in the kingdom who would have no 
share in the Representation, and1,000,000 
only who would. Such a measure could 
not give satisfaction, and the effect of his 
Amendment would be, to diminish the dis- 
pleasure which would naturally be felt. 
As the clause now stood, a great part of 
the 10/. householders would have no vote 
at all, and therefore it was a delusion to 
say, that the whole of the 10/, householders 
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would be admitted to the elective fran- 
chise. He offered the present proposition 
with a view of rendering the Bill more 
simple in its details and in its operation, 
and to relieve it from the difficulties and 
perplexities which it must otherwise be 
involved in. Ultimately, he was con- 
vinced, that his motion must be carried 
into effect, though Ministers might have 
made up their minds to reject it at pre- 
sent. In his opinion the franchise ought 
to be extended much further; but he was 
content to give up a great deal, in order 
to meet the wishes of those who did not 
go the full extent that he was prepared to 
go. Hedid not anticipate that Govern- 
ment was prepared to adopt his Reso- 
lution, but he brought it forward as a 
matter of principle ; and, though it might 
not now be conceded, he had no doubt 
but he should live to see the day when it 
would be adopted. He was of opinion 
that every man was entitled to a vote; 
but, as the House would not go that 
length with him, he would confine him- 
self to the present motion. Though the 
Ministers might not agree with him, yet 
he would not on that account impute to 
them improper motives; for he believed 
they were doing what they thought best. 
In the discussions upon Calne, and one 
or two other boroughs, he might have said 
and thought that their conduct was very 
curious; but he now divested himself of 
all such feelings, and was willing to ad- 
mit, that Ministers had no other view than 
that of forming what they conceived to be 
a fair system of Representation. If they 
anticipated, that trade and commerce 
would revive immediately after the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, they might then 
fairly expect that it would give universal 
satisfaction; but he expected no such 
immediate revival of trade, and could not, 
therefore, anticipate any general satisfac- 
tion from a Bill which was so partial in its 
operation. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving ‘* That, after the words ‘ legal 
incapacity’ in the clause, there be intro- 
duced the words ‘that all persons being 
householders, and paying rates and taxes, 
shall be entitled to vote for Representatives 
in Parliament.’” 

The Amendment having been put, 

Lord Althorp would not follow the hon. 
Member through the statements he had 
made, as he had fairly acknowledged he 
did not expect the House would concur 
in his proposition. The hon, Member 
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assumed, that every man who paid taxes, 
directly or indirectly, or who paid scot or 
lot, had a right to vote for Represent: 
atives. No doubt the proposition of the 
hon. Member was a very simple one; but 
it was equally true, that it was contrary to 
the principle of this Bill, which had been 
approved of by alarge majority of the coun- 
try. It would alter the whole character of 
the Bill, and make the elective franchise 
depend upon mere personal rights. If 
the Bill were framed on the principle 
which was proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man, it would be impossible to carry such 
a Bill through Parliament. It would be 
impossible to carry any Bill, founded on 
the principle of Universal Suffrage, or a 
principle nextto that of Universal Sufirage ; 
and the zdoption of such a proposition as 
that brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber, would alarm a very large class of sin- 
cere and honest reformers. He objected 
to the proposition of the hon. Member as 
being one, that would extend the elective 
franchise too far in this country, and he 
objected to it in the second place because 
the adoption of such a proposition would 
effectually prevent the success of any 
reform at all. On those grounds he would 
oppose the proposition which had been 
made by the hon. Member. 

Colonel Conolly was decidedly opposed, 
both to the clause itself, and to the 
Amendment. It was calculated to de- 
grade the constituency, and this he said 
from sad experience in the part of the 
empire with which he was particularly 
connected. The effect of the Amendment 
would be, entirely to swamp the middle 
orders, and virtually to disfranchise them 
by the multitude of pauper voters that this 
measure would introduce. Those classes 
of society which he always understood to 
be the most virtuous and intelligent and 
independent in the country, would be 
sacrificed for the purpose of giving an 
undue influence avd power to that class 
who would necessarily make a bad use of 
it. The great objection to the whole 
measure was, that its principle was too 
democratic. After the evils that had 
followed from the introduction of sucha 
class of voters in Ireland, and whom they 
had been compelled to disfranchise, it was 
absurd to run the risk of introducing 
such persons into the elective franchise in 
England, who, in all probability, would 
select their Representatives from the same 
stamp as themselves, to the exclusion of 
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persons of talent and integrity, who would 
be chosen by the middle orders. If this 
clause of the Bill were agreed to, even as 
it stood, where, as the hon. member for 
Preston said, were they to stop? Much 
injury had been already done by the hopes 
that were excited abroad—hopes of im- 
provement which could not be realised, 
and, he was sorry to say, hopes of pulling 
down the aristocracy. It was impossible 
that the expectations excited could be re- 
alised; and nothing but disappointment 
would follow from the Bill. It was clear 
from the Amendmeat proposed by the 
member for Preston, that Ministers had 
only baited the trap for further spoliation. 
The noble Lord (Althorp) went far beyond 
his own principle in some of the alter- 
ations made in the Bill. He alluded to 
such places as Dorchester being disfran- 
chised, while, on the other hand, some 
contemptible towns, owing to some local 
cause, retained their Representatives, 
The consequences would be, that by en- 
deavouring to please all, they would please 
none. Besides the more general and ex- 
tensive rights which were cut up by the 
measure, a great amount of individual and 
private rights were also destroyed. The 
people, for a time, had been strongly ex- 
cited, but they were now returning to 
reason. He should be disposed to pro- 
pose rather an increase of the qualifica- 
tion than a reduction of it. He had from 
the beginning, and should continue to 
oppose the whole measure, the tendency 
of which was, to throw the Representation 
into the hands of those who would not 
use it for the benefit of the State. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde said, that an ex- 
ceedingly minute portion of the gallant 
Colonel’s speech had reference to the 
clause under the consideration of the 
Committee, and, with that exception, the 
gallant Colonel’s oration might just as 
well have been delivered upon the second 
reading of the Billas upon the present oc- 
casion. The adoption of the proposition 
of the hon. member for Preston would 
tend more to destroy the hopes and 
wishes of the reformers, than any thing 
that had been as yet proposed by any op- 
ponent of the Bill on the other side of 
the House. The friends of Reform had 
been wise in rallying round the measure 
which had been proposed by Ministers, 
and they would equally show their wisdom 
in rejecting a proposition like the present, 
which was totally inconsistent with the 
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principle of that measure. He begged to 
say to the hon. member for Preston, that 
if there were no probability of obtaining 
such a state of Representation as he wished 
at the present moment, and from the pre- 
sent Government, he was only aiding the 
enemies of reform by pressing amend- 
ments upon Ministers. He submitted to 
him, whether he was not at least running 
a risk of helping the adversaries of the 
measure. The friends of Reform had but 
one course to pursue, and that was, to 
obtain the good which was within their 
reach, instead of impeding the measure 
by cavilling at the details, which, al- 
though in some instances imperfect, were 
still very far superior to the present sys- 
tem. This had been taken advantage of 
by hon, Gentlemen opposite, who lost no 
opportunity of finding fault with all the 
provisions of the Bill. The same parties 
who were the advocates for admitting 
small farmers and tenants-at-will (the 
most unfortunate of all people on the sub- 
jects of taxes, tithes, and rent), were also 
so inconsistent as to contend, that the 
measure was too democratic, and would 
affect the stability of Government, and 
facilitate an attack upon the Church and 
other property. The friends of Reform 
had been generally returned at the late 
election on the principle that each should 
forego something of his own particular views 
to further the measure introduced by 
Government; and yet those Gentlemen 
were daily recommending changes which 
would certainly tend to the defeat of the 
whole ; for, if its character was materially 
changed, their reforming constituents 
would withdraw their countenance from 
the measure, which the opposite parties 
would be very ready to take advantage of. 
He would not enter into the whole ques- 
tion, whether it was wise to extend the 
franchise to the length proposed by the 
hon. member for Preston, but, as Repre- 
sentative of a scot-and-lot borough, which 
contained about 1,700 voters, of whom, 
perhaps about 400 were 10/. house- 
holders, and the remainder occupied tene- 
ments, of less value, he was materially 
interested in promoting the extension of 
the suffrage. His return had been prin- 
cipally effected by the smaller occupiers, 
who were a most independent and worthy 
constituency, and had deprived themselves 
of the necessaries of life to ensure his re- 
turn. That was not, however, to benefit 
their own interests exclusively, but to 
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forward the general measure of reform, 
which he should at all times advocate, 
He trusted, therefore, that other hon. 
Members, as well as himself, would not 
attempt to urge their own exclusive views, 
as that would certainly tend to defeat the 
measure in another place. Let them secure 
the good which was within their reach, 
rather than hazard that by endeavouring 
to obtain more. 

Mr. Hunt said, the hon. and learned 
Member had merely repeated the cuckoo- 
cry—“ The Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill; ”—and had under- 
taken to lecture other hon. Members upon 
the impolicy of delaying the measure, but 
he (Mr. Hunt), had always asserted, that 
it was his intention to bring his present 
Amendment forward at the proper oppor- 
tunity; and therefore, there was no reason 
whatever for the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to accuse him of delaying the Bill. 
The bon. and learned Serjeant was himself 
much more open to such an imputation, by 
occupying so much time in an extraneous 
and prolix argument, which appeared to 
have no other object than to eulogize his 
own constituents. Notwithstanding this, 
however, he should divide the Committee 
on the first part of his proposition, and he 
would move the second part of his proposi- 
tion, although he would not upon that 
part of it press to a division. 

Mr. Croker would oppose the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment, on the ground that it 
would have the effect of supporting the 
principle of the Bill itself. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment :—Ayes 1; Noes 123,—Majority 
122. 

Colonel Davies rose to propose his 
Amendment, which he felt justified in once 
more bringing forward, as his object was, 
to provide an effective constituency for all 
boroughs and cities, by enacting that the 
owners of freeholds within them should 
vote at thelection of Members for such 
cities and boroughs, and not at the county 
elections. As some hon. Members, had 
not heard the arguments used when the 
subject had before been under discussion, 
and as some had since assured him they did 
not know on what they were voting, and 
as the Amendment seemed to him a most 
important one, he took this opportunity of 
again proposing it. It appeared to him 
an anomaly in the Bill which ought to be 
corrected, that voters were taken from 
towns and boroughs to make up a county 
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constituency, and, on the other hand, | 


persons connected with the counties were 
taken from them to vote for towns. It 
would be much better to leave their own 
voters to each. By one of the provisions 
of the Bill, large electoral districts were to 
be created from the counties; of these 
there would be seven in Devonshire ; six 
in Sussex ; and eight in Wiltshire ; and in 
every one of them the tenants at will of 
501. would be taken from them, and 
merged in the borough constituencies, 
which was not the only encroachment the 
county constituencies would sustain. There 
were ninety-three of the boroughs in 
which 300 10/. houses could not be 
found, and to which the voters of the 
adjoining parishes must be added to obtain 
a sufficient constituency. This must give 
rise to great inconvenience and to endless 
controversy. The independence of the 
boroughs would be thus greatly impaired, 
and in some cases annihilated. He would 
take East Grinstead for instance. In that 
borough there were only 120 houses rented 
at 10/., and they must go to the county for 
250 electors. In Amersham there were 
only ninety 10/. houses, and 210 voters 
must be brought in from the adjoin- 
ing county. Why incur so much incon- 
venience when it could be so easily avoided. 
It was necessary, if they desired to retain 
the independence of boroughs, to guard 
them against an influx of voters who could 
have no feelings of interest in common 
with them. It would also be necessary if 
they wished to do justicc to the counties, 
not to allow so large a portion of their 
constituency to be swallowed up in 
boroughs and electoral districts. It was 
obvious this part of the Bill must be 
amended, for the provisions were nothing 
more than a mass of contradictions and 
absurdities a confused and irrational heap—— 
which would create greater bickerings and 
more bitter heart-burnings than could have 
been imagined. A much highér authority 
than his, that of the Lord Chancellor, was 
opposed to such a principle as this, as 
appeared by a passage from a speech of 
that noble and learned person, referred to 
last Saturday by an hon. Member. To 
avoid the inconvenience of this and of 
other parts of the Bill, they must ultimately 
have recourse to the Ballot. The measure 
had of late fallen very much in public es- 
timation, even in the city of London. 
He did not mean that Reform had fallen 
in public estimation, but the Bill certainly 
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had. People began to think it impossible 
that its arrangements could be carried into 
operation. Some Members thought so, 
but said, never mind, let us have the Bill, 
and it can be altered afterwards. He 
should regret if every endeavour was not 
made to amend it, and to get it out of the 
Committee as perfect as possible. If this 
was not done, they would be called upon, 
in a year or two, to break up the whole 
measure. Many friends of Reform con- 
sidered the Bill to be very ill-constructed— 
that it contained an extraordinary number 
of anomalies; but they were afraid to vote 
against it, because they apprehended their 
opposition would be considered as apply- 
ing to the principle of Reform itself, 
rather than to the anomalies of the Bill, 
which few persons but those who had gone 
through the details, would believe it con- 
tained. If it were ultimately to be good 
for anything, it required many and very 
serious amendments. He would move, 
“That persons resident in towns or boroughs 
having the right of voting, should be 
restricted from voting at elections for the 
counties in which such towns or boroughs 
were situated.” 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, it appeared 
as if the only obnoxious words which 
could be used in the House were ‘‘No, no,” 
although ‘Hear, hear,” were, similarly 
treated. He would assert, that there was 
not the least change in the minds of the 
Livery of the city of London, and he would 
contend, and prove the assertion if neces- 
sary, that there was not any adverse feeling 
to this Bill in that City. He considered 
that owners of freeholds in London should 
have a vote for the City quite as much as 
for the county ; but on calling a meeting 
of the Livery to ascertain the point, he 
found that they objected to the principle 
of the frecholders voting for the City, and 
moreover, the freeholders themselves de- 
sired that they might vote for the county, 
and had no desire to vote for the city. 
Such were the feelings which generally 
prevailed. The citizens of London had 
early voted for this Biil, although an ob- 
jection was urged to the clause for giving 
to tenants at will of 502. a right of voting. 
His constituents were decidedly in favour 
of the great principles of the Bill, without 
any regard to its subdivisions, as they 
always were devoted to the public good. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman had purposely 
abstained from making any observations 
in the course of the numerous discussions 
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which had taken place, because he was 
friendly to the Reform Bill, and was ex- 
ceedingly anxious not to be in any wise 
instrumental in retarding it. He could 
not, however, hear the hon. and gallant 
Officer make such assertions, respecting 
what he had been pleased to describe as 
the altered opinions of the citizens of 
London with respect to the Bill, without 
noticing the remark. From whom had 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman derived 
his information? He had given his opin- 
ions with great confidence, but they were 
inaccurate as far as the notions of the 
citizens of London were concerned. He 
(Mr. Alderman Waithman) had seen many 
influential men, whose opinions were en- 
titled to great weight, intimately connected 
with the City, and he could say with 
great confidence, that their opinions had 
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undergone no change as to the Bill. There 
was but one feeling in the City upon that 
subject, and there was unanimous disgust | 
expressed at the continued obstructions | 
given to the measure, which occasioned 

so much delay in passing it, by parties, too, | 
who professed to be friendly to the Bill. | 
He could assure the House, that this feeling | 
of disgust was universal among’ his | 
constituents. It was far from his wish to | 
impute improper motives to the conduct of | 
some hon. Gentlemen who had declared | 
themselves friendly to the general princi- 
ple of the Bill, but who had, nevertheless, | 
taken those steps which had of necessity | 
delayed it in its progress through that | 
House. He must be permitted to say, | 
that it appeared to him they were playing | 
the enemy’s game by such a mode of pro- | 
ceeding. He deeply regretted what had | 
transpired within the last six or seven | 
days, as it had tended to prevent the mea- | 
sure from being advanced—a measure to 
which the eyes of the whole country were 
directed. But it had been again and 
again repeated, that the people did not 
understand the Bill. They did under- | 
stand it—and they had elected so many | 
Members of that House who had declared 
themselves favourable to it, in order that 
it might pass. He hoped that now, when 
so much time had been lost in useless 
discussion, and so many obstructions had 
been thrown in the way of the Bill, that 
his Majesty’s Ministers would assume a 
bolder tone, and proceed with more vigour. 
The humble advice which he would venture 
to give, should these obstructions be con- 
tinued (for the object of them could not 
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be mistaken), was, that Ministers would 
cause the House to assemble at ten o’cloc 

in the morning, instead of three in the 
afternoon. He did not like to pledge 
himself, otherwise he would give notice of 
a motion for the House to meet at the 
period he had named ; but he really hoped 
that, if there were a necessity for it, his 
Majesty’s Ministers would act as he had 
suggested. Complaints had been made 
that the present Government had inter- 
fered at the elections; but did hon. 
Gentlemen who made these assertions, 
forget what other Governments had done ? 
Why, it was well known that all Govern- 
ments had interfered, and as long as such 
a system existed they would interfere. 
The accounts at the Treasury would show 
that. When the right hon. member for 
Tamworth was a candidate for Oxford— 

The Chairman (Mr. Bernal) interposed, 
and said, that the worthy Alderman was 
out of order. 

Mr. Alderman Wazthman said, he would 
not detain the Committee longer, and in 
conclusion he repeated his objections to 
the system of obstructions which had been 
cast in the way of the Bill; obstructions 
which appeared to him admirably calcu- 
lated to suit the views of the avowed ene- 
mies of the measure. 

Lord Althorp said, that with respect to 
the motion of the hon. and gallant Officer 
opposite, it had been discussed in prin- 
ciple, and decided before; and as the 
gallant Officer had set out by saying, that 
he hoped for a considerable minority at 
least, he(Lord Althorp) trusted, that as soon 
as the hon. and gallant Mover found that 
his support would be inconsiderable, he 
would withdraw his Motion. The object 
was the same as that of the former motion; 
and it was scarcely to be expected that 
the House could now be prevailed on to 
give it their sanction, especially after the 
debate of last night, which showed as 
clearly as anything could, the mischievous 
effects of giving the franchise, to 40s. free- 
holders in large towns. In small towns 
the case would be still worse; for 
one or two individuals could easily com- 
mand the suffrages of the freeholders in 
such circumstances. He fully agreed with 
those who thought, that it was not at all 
desirable to annex county districts to 
boroughs ; and that was a course, in the 
framing of the Bill, which had not been 
resorted to in any case wherein it could be 
avoided, The persons living near a 
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borough, and those living within it, were 
not opposed in interest to each other. 
The tradespeople were employed by the 
neighbouring farmers, and it might natu- 
rally be presumed, that their sentiments 
and feelings were in unison; and small 
towns would return, in most instances, 
persons attached to the landed interest. 
His gallant friend was in error as to the 
number of towns to which it would be 
necessary for the Commissioners to annex 
the rural population in the suburbs, for the 
purpose of securing a broad base of con- 
stituency. His gallant friend had rated 
these towns at ninety-two, while, in point 
of fact, they would not be more than one- 
third, of that number; and of this one- 
third the instance of the annexed rural 
electors outnumbering the town voters 
would be so very rare as to be the excep- 
tion to the rule. His gallant friend was, 
besides, influenced by a mischievous 
fallacy in supposing, that the town and 
the rural electors would in these cases be 
influenced by such clashing motives in the 
choice of Representatives, that the latter 
would prevail, unless the former received 
the aid of his Amendment. There was, 
and would be, in point of fact, no such 
contrariety of interests; for the farmers 
in the neighbourhood being the best 
customers of the tradesmen in the towns, 
there would be but one common interest 
between them. Besides, it was always 
considered and admitted, that the smaller 
towns to which a rural elective population 
was to be annexed, should return on what, 
for brevity, he would call the agricultural 
interest ; so that the very argument of his 
gallant friend for strengthening the town 
electors against that interest was, in point 
of fact, a valid objection to its being 
adopted. In a word, then, in the large 
towns the Amendment could effect no 
practical advantage: in the smaller towns 
it would, besides throwing an undue influ- 
ence in the hands of the proprietors of the 
freeholds, lead to great practical incon- 
venience. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, as the main 
principle of this Amendment had already 
been discussed, he would not enter at any 
length into it at present, further than to 
assert, that the adoption of the proposition 
would be attended with great benefit. 
The noble Lord had asserted, there would 
not be more than thirty boroughs which 
would require to have surrounding districts 
annexed to them, but he was satisfied that 
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ninety rural districts would merge in the 
town population, without any good effect, 
if this Amendment were not agreed to. 
He could not consider it fair that the large 
freeholder was to vote as a householder for 
a town, and the smaller ones, who could be 
created in abundance, sent to deluge the 
county Representation. In many cities 
and boroughs, the freeholders in them had 
no right to vote either for them, or for the 
county in which they were situated. Cer- 
tainly such persons should be admitted to 
the enjoyment of the franchise, but it 
ought to be confined to the places of their 
residence. There were two classes of free- 
holders to be dealt with under this third 
Bill of the Government, and these two 
classes were, the one, as in the city of 
London, where such voters were now to be 
created; and the second, that which ap- 
plied to the freeholders who were to be 
disfranchised. The conduct of the Livery 
of London had been alluded to, and why, 
he would ask, should the Livery refuse to 
allow their-fellow citizens a vote for the 
city, and be so anxious to throw them on 
the county of Middlesex, while their pro- 
perty was in the city of London? The 
truth was, that the Livery of London had 
shewn themselves to be most interested 
parties. They most illiberally refused, 
although these freeholders were their land- 
lords and neighbours, to allow them to 
participate in the franchise for the city, 
but were most willing to throw them upon 
the county. The object of giving the rural 
population a right of voting was admitted 
to be, to balance the democracy introduced 
by this Bill, and he therefore could not 
see upon what principle this Amendment 
was now objected to by the noble Lord. 
From the new franchises which were given 
in Surrey, added to the proposed divi- 
sion of the county, the borough of 
Southwark would necessarily have a 
powerful influence in electing the Mem- 
bers for one of the divisions, and the 
Representation of the county would be a 
nullity if this Amendment were not carried. 
The noble Lord had referred to the discus- 
sion of yesterday, relating to the Dublin 
Election, and had declared that debate 
shewed the evil effects of bestowing the 
franchise upon 40s. freeholders of towns, 
but that proved nothing, for it appeared 
the needy freemen were equally open to 
the influence of bribery with the needy 
and fictitious freeholders. The amend- 
ment relating to tenants at will, had been 
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objected to on a former occasion, but 
there was no such tenancy in law, inasmuch 
as the tenant must be in possession for a 
year, with notice to quit, as the case might 
be, before he could have the right of voting. 
If that were so, the tenant of 5/. or 10J. 
or 5007. would be equally under the 
influence of his landlord, as the tenant 
at will; and yet to the 10, renter in 
towns the right of voting had been 
given without much hesitation, although it 
must be obvious that allowing a 10/. house- 
holder, without any regard to the time of 
occupation, whether in the rural district, 
or the town itself, a vote, must allow of a 
greater influence being exercised over 
them, than in the more independent and 
intelligent class of farmers, who had pro- 
perty, and must receive a long notice. He 
had always opposed this Bill, from the 
most honest motives—he would still con- 
tinue to do so, and, though he would not 
divide the House, he would support the 
Amendment. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, that he had 
supported this Bill most sincerely, but he 
would not surrender his own opinion to en- 
deavour to improve it, notwithstanding the 
censure passed upon all such persons by the 
worthy Alderman. The House would be 
wholly unmindful of the interests of its 
constituents, if it adopted the course the 
worthy Alderman was pleased to recom- 
mend, and abandoned the principle and 
details of the Bill to chance. The Amend- 
ment now proposed had been already dis- 
cussed. He then had not made his mind 
up on it, but he would now support it, as 
being actually necessary. The object of 
the original clause he understood to be, 
to separate the constituents of the counties 
and towns entirely. He feared this ar- 
rangement had been departed from in the 
amended clause, and that its effect would 
be, to make the election of the county 
Members depend on the poorer classes of 
freeholders in towns. He had understood 
this was a result to be avoided, but this 
clause, as now worded, would infallibly 
produce that consequence. The large 
populous towns should not be let loose 
upon the county Representation. For 
instance, Birmingham would influence the 
returns of one division of Warwickshire ; 
Leeds, Sheffield, Huddersfield, and other 
large towns, would do the same with the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and instead 
of an agricultural, they would have a 
manufacturing county Representation. 
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Could there be any doubt, if the free- 
holders of the city, and the smaller free- 
holders of the metropolitan suburbs, or 
boroughs, were annexed to the county of 
Middlesex, that they would control the 
choice of its Members? It was most 
essential to keep the constituency of large 
towns and counties entirely apart. He 
protested against the large manufacturing 
towns holding any influence over county 
elections, which they would have if this 
clause was allowed to stand. He did not 
mean to goso far in his objection as to de- 
sire that the freeholders of towns, who had 
no Representatives of their own, should not 
vote at county elections. They would, 
undoubtedly, have a considerable share in 
the return of county Members, but that 
was desirable, as they had no other Repre- 
sentative. If the Amendment was pushed 
to a division, he should certainly vote for it. 

Lord John Russell said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had changed his opinions upon 
this question, for which he did not blame 
him, although he was not prepared to say, 
that it was desirable that the Representa- 
tives of counties should be chosen entirely 
by agricultural constituents; nor did he 
believe, confining the freeholders to vote at 
their place of residence in towns would 
have that effect, but would be mischievous 
on other accounts. Property, he believed, 
would be cut up, in small proportions for 
the purpose of creating votes, and they 
would thus re-establish with one hand the 
nomination they were endeavouring to put 
down with the other. He regretted, that 
his hon. and gallant friend, the member 
for Worcester, should have brought forward 
his Amendment, for the Committee should 
consider, that a great change had been 
made in this Bill, by the motion of the 
noble Marquis (the Marquis of Chandos), 
to admit tenants at will for the amount of 
502. per annum, having been sanctioned 
by the Committee. He (Lord J. Russell) 
could not agree to the proposed Amend- 
ment of the gallant Officer, who had found 
out that the Government was now unpo- 
— and therefore held out his helping 
nand to reinstate it in the public con- 
fidence. It was with a view to prevent 
abuses in the smaller boroughs that he 
would oppose the Amendment of his hon. 
friend. He believed, for the reasons he 
had given, that it was necessary to confine 
the rights of voting to householders of a 
certain description in all boroughs and 
towns. 
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Mr. Croker believed it would be found 
necessary to separate the districts for 
counties, for the reasons urged by the hon. 
and learned member for Kirkcudbright, but 
he considered, that the amended 18th 
clause, which was agreed to on Saturday, 
would materially narrow the question now 
under discussion, and render the present 
Amendment the less necessary. Indeed, 
there was very little difference between the 
views of both sides of the House, as to the 
Representation of incorporeal rights, to 
which this Amendment would in some 
degree apply. The chief objection of the 
noble Lord was this; if these small freeholds 
were to be confined to towns, they would 
be liable to abuse, and therefore, he threw 
the abuse into the county, where they would 
be much less liable to detection, and 
would be lost in the mass of voters ; while, 
if they were to remain in the towns, it 
would be the interest and desire of all 
parties to submit them to a severe scrutiny. 
It would be equally the interest of the 
townspeople, if these electors were to 
merge in the county, that they should be in- 


creased, because it would tend to carry off 


their populace, and give them influence in 
the county as well as in the town; and 
from the parties being well known to some 
leading man or demagogue, they would be 
subject in a mass to his influence. What 
an opening for abuse was here! It would 
be necessary to provide a remedy against 
fictitious voters in all cases, a} ircumstance 
which did not seem to have occurred to 
any hon. Gentleman at either side of the 
House until this moment. By clause 18th, 
if it was altered as he supposed, a large 
proportion of the town constituency would 
be restricted from voting in counties, and 
thus prevented from committing abuses; 
and he could really see no very valid or 
pressing necessity for the Amendment of 
the gallant Member. 

Lord Althorp said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman had looked completely at the 
18th clause, as amended, he would have 
observed, that persons could not obtain 
a right of voting for counties by owning 
a house occupied by another in a borough, 
and the same rule applied also to lands 
within the precincts of a borough. This 
would of course deduct all such persons 
from the constituency of counties, but 
the proposition of the hon. member for 
Worcester did not apply to this, because 
it was the intention of the 18th clause to 
disqualify all persons from voting for 
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counties who could acquire the privilege of 
voting in towns, on the principle of a 101. 
householder, and if the right of voting 
was confined to persons only having 
that qualification, the smaller freeholders, 
unless they were to vote for the county, 
would be disfranchised. But the hon. 
Member wished, by his Amendment, to 
allow these to vote for the town rather 
than the county: this was opposed, on the 
principle of preventing the creation of 
votes by the division of estates, and the 
erection of small tenements upon them, 
which would create many fictitious votes, 
and would thereby enable a considerable 
proprietor to overpower the bond fide 
householders and the respectable part of 
the constituency. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, said, if this was bad in a 
town, it would also be bad in the county ; 
but he had himself given an answer to his 
own objection, when he asserted, that they 
would be merged in the mass of freeholds, 
and there would, therefore, be Jess in- 
ducement to make them; a proprietor 
might still grant freeholds of inheritance, 
but it was not likely he would permanently 
alienate his property. 

Mr. Praed considered the proposed 
Amendment to be of the greatest import- 
ance. The objections of the noble Lord to 
the argument of his right hon. friend, had 
failed in this essential particular, that 
although it was evident there would be less 
inducement to create fictitious freeholds in 
towns, by the voters being merged in the 
county, yet there would be great induce- 
ments to do so, to obtain influence in 
the county, as well as in the town. The 
opposing influences of the towns would 
prevent much abuse on either side, from 
the voters being there well known; yet if 
such parties were to be sent to a county 
election, where they were wholly strangers, 
by whom or by what means could such 
abuses be detected, particularly when it 
would be the interest of all parties in 
the towns to carry their populace to vote 
for the county. He must say, he thought 
the Opposition had not been fairly treated, 
when they were denied the opportunity 
of having a division on this principle of 
the Bill, when it was formerly under dis- 
cussion. The only discussion which had 
taken place upon this part of the Bill, 
related to the separation of the town 
and county constituency, which as far 
as it went, he opposed. But it had not 
gone far enough; and no sufficient at- 
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tention had been paid to the particular 
circumstancesof each case. The advocates 
of the Bill said, that clause 18th would 
simplify the mode of dealing with the 
county constituency, and render the 
electors independent ; but he was quite of 
a different opinion. On Saturday last he 
had briefly stated the reasons upon which 
he came to this conclusion; and to-night 
he certainly must confess that he heard 
the opinions of the noble Lord (Lord 
Althorp) with perfect astonishment. One 
of the principles laid down, by the noble 
Lord was, that Representatives were to be 
given to great towns, which were to give 
up the right of voting for counties. Thus 
Members were to be given to Manchester, 
for instance, and the voters of that town 
would lose the right of voting for the 
county of Lancaster, on condition of having 
Representatives of their town. It was of 
no consequence, on this principle, how 
they selected the qualification, whether, 
according to the hon. member for Preston, 
for “‘ scot or lot” or confined it to the lord 
of 10,000 acres. In either case the prin- 
ciple of separation was clear, and why 
then give double and complex rights of 
voting? Such were the extremes and the 
incongruities of this most notable Bill. 
Why had any man a vote given to him, 
except for the protection of his property ? 
And why should any man have such a 
right, if it were not for the place in which 
his property was situated? Why should 
two interests be created for one property, 
or, in other words, two voters for it? What 
was the reason, he asked, for all that? 
The reply was, to make the Representation 
of towns more simple; but in proportion as 
this was done, the complexity and confu- 
sion of that of the counties was as much 
increased. Some objection was taken to 
the respectability of the 40s. freeholders if 
they were permitted to vote for counties, 
but the rural part of the population, living 
in the neighbouring towns, were as well en- 
titled to the right of voting for Members as 
any other class of voters. Why should they 
be denied the exercise of a right? At all 
events, why deny the right to the present 
holders for the period of their lives, even if 
it were to be denied to their descendants ? 
The original Bill, as to the right of voting, 
was based upon the payment of the assessed 
taxes ; but out of seventy-two places which 
were referred to, it was said that forty-five 
would have an insufficient number of con- 
stituents, without having recourse to the 
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neighbouring districts to supply the number 
of 300; but that he, believed, was very 
erroneous. From the information since 
laid upon the Table, it appeared that a 
great proportion of these seventy-two 
boroughs had, within their own limits, the 
necessary number of 10/. houses, and 
would return Members independent of the 
agricultural population. Then, if they 
looked at the actual number of houses, they 
would find that in Devonshire the boroughs 
and towns contained 13,000 102. houses, 
and the county but 6,000, the boroughs 
were to return ten Members, and the 
county four. In Dorsetshire the boroughs 
contained 1,370 10/. houses, and the 
county 1,600; the former were to return 
eight Members and the county but three, 
In Berkshire the proportion was nearly 
the same. In Hertfordshire the boroughs 
had 559 10/. houses, and were to return 
four Members, while the county had 
2,391, and was to return only three, the 
boroughs, therefore, returned more Mem- 
bers, in proportion to property, than coun- 
ties. Looking to history, he found, that the 
Representatives of rural populations were 
opposed to change, whilst the cry of 
movement and revolution proceeded from 
the inhabitants of towns, and their Repre- 
sentatives. Considering as he did that 
the agricultural interests were not fully 
represented, he should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Maberly had observed with surprise, 
that his hon. and gallant friend had, after 
the division, waited some considerable 
time, till certain gentlemen who gave the 
proceedings of that House to the public 
the next morning had taken their seats. 
And he was the more surprised at it, 
because the declaration which his hon, 
friend had made was calculated to injure 
the measure, if his hon. friend could per- 
suade the public to believe, that the Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side of the House 
had changed their opinions. He, however, 
denied that they had changed their opin- 
ions, and he begged to refer to their votes 
in proof of thatdenial. Hedid not intend 
to accuse other hon. Gentlemen, who had 
spoken fifty times, and had repeated the 
same things three or four times in each of 
those fifty speeches, of having done so with 
a view to delay. He must admit that 
they had a right to make as many speeches 
as they pleased; but at the same time he 
must observe, that such a course did not 
suit the convenience of the House. 
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Mr. Alderman Wood begged to be per- 
mitted to state the case exactly, so far as 
the Livery of London were concerned, who 
had been alluded to frequently in the De- 
bate. It had been asserted, that the Livery 
were unwilling that the city freeholders, 
at the most amounting to about 200 per- 
sons, should have the right of voting for 
the city, but desired them to be sent to the 
county. This was rather an extraordinary 
assertion, in the face of the fact, that his 
constituents had expressed no jealousy 
at 3,000 or 4,000 householders being added 
to their numbers. 

Mr. Lawley begged to assure the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Praed), that the 
remark he aa made, relative to Birming- 
ham returning the Members for Warwick- 
shire, was not well founded. He himself 
was an example to the contrary, as he had 
been returned by the agricultural interest, 
in opposition to his hon. opponent, whe 
had been chiefly supported by the manu- 
facturing interest. 

Mr. Praed said, he had only meant to 
affirm, and he remained still of the same 
opinion, that Birmingham exercised a con- 
siderable influence in Warwickshire. 

Mr. John Weyland said, the great in- 
crease of some manufacturing towns had 
led to more than a proportionate increase 
of freeholders within them; so much so, 
that he had reason to believe, that in some 
counties they considerably outnumbered 
the rural constituency. This clause would 
necessarily have the effect of driving the 
class of small voters in the towns into the 
counties ; they would be multiplied, and 
the result would be, that the agricultural 
interests would be lost in the House. He 
would support the motion of the gallant 
Colonel, because, if it were not carried, the 
counties would be sluiced with voters from 
the towns of the lowest classes. It tended 
to decrease a great evil. He would throw 
every obstacle in the way of the 10/. voters, 
which would open the door to numberless 
frauds—would let in the occupiers of small 
tenements in the suburbs of large towns, 
and would exclude respectable persons in 
remote parts of the country. 

Colonel Sibthorp found it his bounden 
duty to vote for the motion of the gallant 
Colonel. He was always happy to support 
a reformer against another of the same 
stamp. This whole measure increased the 
inequality against the landed interests, 
which the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), 
declared already existed ; and he felt it 
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necessary upon all occasions to express a 
decided opposition to so odious a measure. 
He knew, that there was always a difficulty 
in obtaining a hearing, because he always 
thrust it home. He believed that the Gen- 
tlemen opposite did not like to hear him, 
because he generally touched them on the 
raw, as had been said by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. The people were beginning 
to find out, that the Ministers were hum- 
bugging them; that while they professed 
Reform, they were creating nomination 
boroughs, such as Woolwich, Chatham, 
and Plymouth, which would give them an 
influence they ought not to possess. He 
opposed the Bill, the whole Bill, and every 
part of the Bill, and would oppose it. 

Mr. Sadler called the attention of 
Ministers to the fact, that the towns 
afforded a constituency to the counties, 
in the proportion of two to one, more than 
the agricultural population. He wished 
the small freeholders to be confined to the 
towns with which they were connected. 
Had he known this proposition was to 
have been brought forward to-night, he 
should have furnished himself with some 
data, which he had selected, showing what 
would be the probable effects of the 
working of the system in each county. 
In towns it was evident there was a more 
complete identification of interests, and a 
greater union of action, than in counties. 
The result would be, that the Members 
given to the towns would represent them, 
and, by the working of this measure, a 
manufacturing constituency would beadded 
to the counties in such numbers as would 
overwhelm the agriculturists. 

Mr. Hunt said, that freeholders of the 
towns had always had votes forthe counties; 
and therefore they could not overwhelm 
them now, particularly as in the counties 
the copyholders and leaseholders had been 
added to the freeholders. The Bill, in his 
opinion, would have a contrary effect from 
that described by the hon. Member who 
spoke last. 

Colonel Davies denied, that he was 
hostile to the Bill: he was only hostile 
to its defects, and he was anxious to make 
it as perfect as possible. It had been 
attempted to be denied that hon. Members 
had changed their minds on the Bill, and 
their votes had been referred to as a proof 
of that assertion; but many had stated 
they perceived great difficulties in the 
working of the various clauses, but they 
would not endanger the great principles of 
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it by their opposition, preferring to amend 
the evils they anticipated by amendments 
afterwards. Some of these evils, however, 
were so notorious that they ought not to 
beoverlooked. In Leeds, for instance, there 
were 2,300 freeholders; 500 of these only 
would have votes for the town, these were 
the most wealthy and respectable portion, 
and the remaining 1,800 smaller free- 
holders would be sent to deluge the 
county. To some of the boroughs they 
would have to add large districts to make 
up 300 constituents; for Northallerton 
they must go sixteen miles. If the Ministers 
had brought in a bill only to disfranchise 
the boroughs, and to enfranchise the large 
towns, they might have been sure to carry 
a bill of that kind, and all the minor points 
might have been discussed at leisure. 

The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment. Ayes 136; Noes 225~—Majority 89. 

Colonel Davies finding the sense of the 
Committee to be decidedly against the 
Motion, which was one of a series of 
measures intended to secure to boroughs 
a constituency within their limits, he should 
not bring forward his proposition for ex- 
tending, in certain cases, the right of 
voting to the occupiers of houses at a 
rent of 51. 

The Chairman read the resolutions for 
filling up the various blanks in clause 21. 
Agreed to without opposition. 

On the question ‘‘ That the occupier of 
any house, assessed to the duty on in- 
habited houses, upon a yearly value of 
not less than 101, or of the clear yearly 
value of not less than 10/., or rated to the 
relief of the poor upon a yearly value of 
not less than 10/., or bond fide liable 
to a yearly rent of not less than 101., 
shall have a right to vote” — 

Sir Edward Sugden called the attention 
of the noble Lord to the very objectionable 
wording of so important a part of the Bill. 
As the clause now stood, there were four 
different methods of ascertaining the fact 
of qualification—namely, assessment to 
the inhabited house duty at a yearly value 
of 10/., or rated to the relief of the 
poor—or of the clear yearly value or 
liable to a rent of 107. Now, he need 
not tell the noble Lord, or any Magistrate, 
how much difficulty was often experienced 
at Quarter Sessions in ascertaining the 
point of the value of a tenement for the 
purpose of assessment, and how much it 
was in the power of the owner to bring 
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more or less, according to the object he 
wished to effect. It would be exceedingly 
desirable to ascertain what was the precise 
object of the framers of the Bill with 
respect to this clause, and whether they 
intended to give the franchise to one class, 
or to all the classes comprised in the 
clause. For his part, he thought the 
clause was worded in a manner both con- 
fused and highly objectionable, and that 
with respect to that part—the proof of the 
yearly value—it would give rise to the 
greatest confusion, embarrassment, and 
imposition. 

Lord Althorp had repeatedly observed, 
that it was the intention of Government 
to give the franchise to all the householders 
in boroughs, whose tenements were of 
the yearly value of 10/.; and he must 
say, that as the price paid by the tenant 
to the landlord at once showed the value, 
he did not anticipate any difficulty in cases 
so circumstanced commented on by the 
hen. and learned Gentleman. Where a 
man lived in his own house, and claimed 
to vote for it, he must prove its adequate 
value, and the tax-gatherer would imme- 
diately advance his rates upon such pre- 
mises accordingly, if necessary In cases 
where the tenant did not probably pay 
10/., but where he claimed to have his 
house considered of the yearly value of 
10/., there might be some necessity for 
inquiry ; but the cases of that kind would, 
he believed, be very few; and it was im- 
possible, in fairness, to exclude those who 
had a house of much more than the value 
of 10/., but who had, perhaps, paid a fine 
to reduce the rent from the privilege of 
voting granted to others. 

Sir Edward Sugden observed, that as 
the clause stood the man rated at 81. 
would have to bring a host of surveyors 
to prove it was worth 10/. per annum. 
This was a state of things which must 
lead to great difficulties. The best cri- 
terion would be the rent he was paying. 
The clause should not be suffered to pass 
without amendment. The noble Lord’s 
idea upon the subject was this: if a 
house was rated at 8/., and the occupier 
could prove that it was worth 10/., a year 
the assessment must immediately rise 
to 102. 

Lord Althorp did not mean to say a 
man paying 8/. per annum should be 
assessed at 101. 

Mr. William Peel said, he considered 


evidence to prove his tenement to be worth | the clause now under consideration at once 
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the most important and the most objec-’ 


tionable of all the clauses in the Bill, and 
one which went, more than any other, to 
increase democratic influence in this 
country. The clause was intended to 
give a vote to all householders of 10/. a 
year; and the consequence would be, that 
in all the great commercial and manufac- 
turing towns, the householders of that 
kind would overwhelm all the other por- 
tions of the constituency. In the in- 
land county towns, there might be 1,000 
houses, and perhaps not more than 100 
101. houses among them; but in the 
great commercial towns there were per- 
haps 10,000 houses, every one of which 
might be rated at ten pounds a year. 
What would be the consequence of this ? 
Why, that the occupiers of the small 
houses would command all the influence 
of every election. Did they, therefore, 
suppose, that with such a constituency 
the Bill would put a stop to bribery, or 
improve the character of the Representa- 
tion? It was said, however, that the 
country called for this kind of Reform. 


He answered at once, that it did not; and | 
although they were told that there was a | 
general call for it, and that it would satisfy | 


all classes, he put itto the House, whether 


it had not heard Reformers frequently | 
declare, that they would not be satisfied, | 


and that they merely took this now, in 
order that they might be able to command 
more hereafter? They were told, how- 
ever, that there was a miraculous unani- 
mity on the question throughout the 
eountry. He denied that there was any 
such unanimity. He was satisfied, on 
the contrary, that a great change had 
taken place on the subject. Could the 
noble Lord opposite (Althorp) say there 
was this marvellous unanimity in North- 
amptonshire ? or was it to be found in 
the late elections in Buckinghamshire, or 
Shropshire, or Weymouth, or Great 
Grimsby ? It was notorious, that a number 
of the advocates of the Bill supported it, 
not because it was desired by the people, 
but because they considered it the com- 
mencement of a series of revolutionary 
and democratic operations, which would 
terminate in the overthrow of all the 
established institutions of the country. 
They were told, that if they rejected the 
Bill, the consequence would be civil war. 
He confessed he did not envy the feelings 
of those who had, most unnecessarily, 
brought the country to such a crisis. He 
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said most unnecessarily, for at the time 
the Government proposed their plan of 
Reform, all the various branches of public 
industry were prosperous, and the people 
both contented and‘happy. He was one 
of those prejudiced, narrow-minded people 
who thought that this plan of Reform, 
brought forth with so little reason and so 
little necessity, would, if carried into effect, 
produce,the overthrow of all the institutions 
which were the object of their veneration 
and regard. For this reason, because he 
thought the Bill neither gave security to 
any class, nor freedom from future conten- 
tion, he would oppose the clause then 
before the House, as one of the most 
dangerous and injurious which that Bill 
contained. 

Captain Polhill alluded to the qualifica- 
tion, and declared his intention to move 
an amendment to reduce the amount of 
qualification. This was a most important 
clause, because it affected the right of 
every Englishman with respect to having 
a vote in returning Members to Parlia- 
ment. There were forty-six boroughs in 
which the right of voting ought to be 
less than 10/2. These he would place 
in a schedule by themselves, calling it 
schedule L, and would propose, that the 
qualification for a voter in them should be 
no more than 5/., instead of 10/. He 
| called upon all the Reformers to support 
_his amendment. He should propose, if 
| he lost his motion, that the qualification 
| for the places in schedule C, be 20/. 
Was it not out of all proportion that the 
Tower Hamlets, Greenwich, Deptford, 
Lambeth, and other districts, should be 
placed on the same footing as the boroughs 
he had mentioned? The hon. Member 
thought the population, in certain districts, 
would not be able, as the qualification 
then stood, to exercise the right of voting, 
and therefore concluded by moving ‘‘ That 
the blank in clause twenty-one be filled 
up with the words ‘ five pounds’ instead 
of ‘ ten pounds.’” 

Lord Milton opposed the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. member for Bedford. 
He supported the clause because, in his 
opinion, it was an adherence to that 
ancient right of franchise, the violation of 
which he had complained of in other parts 
of the measure. By the clause, the right 
of franchise was advantageously removed 
from the payment of parochial to the pay- 
ment of national taxes. If the qualifica- 
tion was lower than 10/. this object would 
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not be attained. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite wanted a uniformity of franchise. 
Now, if there was any thing which, in his 
(Lord Milton’s) opinion, it was desirable 
to preserve, it was a variety of franchise. 
It was desirable, that in some places the 
franchise should be extended almost to 
Universal Suffrage. That variety the 
clause would secure under a nominal uni- 
formity. While human nature was con- 
stituted as it now was, and as it ever 
had been, the poorer classes would be 
liable to be corrupted by the higher. 
The only guard against that corruption 
was, that where the poorer classes were 
numerous, they should vote in great num- 
bers. He had no such apprehensions 
from an extensive exercise of the franchise 
as were entertained by the hon. Member. 
The hon. member for the University (Mr. 
W. Peel) doubted if the feeling in favour 
of Reform was unanimous in the country. 
In answer to that observation, he would 
refer the hon. Gentleman to the late elec- 
tion. The householders in general, re- 
garded the measure with particular favour. 
He had no objection to places, with a 
smaller franchise, such as Preston, being 
counteracted by a higher qualification in 
other parts of the country. At the same 
time it was unwise to lower the qualifica- 
tion generally; and, therefore, he voted 
against the Amendment of the hon. member 
for Bedford; still less would he vote for 
any amendment, if such were made, which 
should raise the qualification above that 
sum. The 10/. franchise was contained 
in the former Bill, and the late election 
proved it had been well understood by 
the country. 

Mr. Charles Russell could not support 
the Amendment generally, but thought 
the qualification should in all cases depend 
upon the parochial rates. To make the 
qualification dependent on the rent paid 
to the landlord by the tenant, would lead 
to great collusion between them, and would 
facilitate fraud and deception, which 
would be easy to accomplish, and very 
difficult to detect. The inhabited house 
duty would be no efficient check upon 
those who lived in their own houses, from 
the uncertain principles on which it was 
levied. Ifa just valuation could be intro- 
duced by it, then it would be an excellent 
general qualification, and no other than it, 
or the payment of parochial rates, would 
be efficient. The objection made to the 
latter was, that it varied in amount in 
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various places, and that it was impossible 
to engraft any thing certain upon that 
which was in itself uncertain. But they 
might have a general law to determine 
the relative value of land and houses 
through the kingdom in general, and this 
would lead to the further advantage of 
introducing a just and equable imposition 
of taxes, while it had the further recom- 
mendation, that they could dispense with 
the 33rd, and subsequent clauses of the 
Bill before them, which he looked upon as 
likely to be a fertile source of fraud and 
litigation : eleven months in every year 
would be employed in manufacturing , 
voters, and the twelfth, that of October, in 
establishing them. On every point of 
view, therefore, he thought there could be 
no better qualification than the payment 
of parochial rates, or being assessed to the 
inhabited house duty, under general laws, 
bearing equally on land and houses. 

Mr. Gillon: I have hitherto purposely 
abstained from offering any remarks to the 
Committee, from a desire to avoid any 
thing that might tend to delay, in any 
degree, the passing of this most important 
measure ; and because, in the previous 
details, much local information was re- 
quired, with which hon. Members were so 
much more conversant than myself. On 
this, however, one of the most general and 
important provisions in the Bill, which 
marks out what shall be the future consti- 
tuency of the cities of this kingdom, I beg 
to offer a few remarks; and [ trust for 
that indulgence I so much require, from 
my inexperience in the forms and usages 
of the House. I observe among the 
notices of motions, a very great number 
which refer to this clause : some proposing 
that all resident freemen should perma- 
nently retain their rights—some that non- 
resident freemen should retain them during 
life—some that there should be a scale of 
Representation—and some that the right 
of voting should be extended to all paying 
taxes. Sir, ona prima facie view of this 
provision, I own it did strike me, that. 
taking the 102. medium as a qualification 
to entitle to the possession of the elective 
franchise, it ought to have been higher in 
some of the large towns—as London, 
Manchester, &c., and that it should have 
been reduced even lower in some of the 
remote districts. In fact, I thought that, 
for the sake of establishing uniformity in 
the right of voting, a scale of representation 
would have been necessary. I have, 
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however, had reason, on mature delibera- 
tion, to alter that opinion; and [ trust 
that all those hon. Members who have 
raised an objection to the Bill on the 
score of its depriving the lower class of 
voters of their right, will yet see reason to 
support this clause. In fact, the apparent 
or nominal uniformity of the right of 
voting establishes that variety in franchise, 
that representation of different classes and 
interests, which I have heard so warmly 
contended for on the other side of the 
House. Ihave no doubt I shall be told 
by the hon. member for Preston, that his 
constituents—the potwallopping voters—- 
are to be disfranchised, at least prospect- 
ively so, and I own the Bill does press a 
little hardly upon them. But what is thus 
lost on one ground is gained on another ; 
that is to say, that in some of the larger 
towns the franchise will descend very low 
in the scale—will reach all possessed of 
any thing like property and respectability, 
and will at length approach to what is 
called Universal Suffrage. I rejoice sin- 
cerely at this, as I look on it as affording 
that vent for popular feeling so much 
desiderated, and properly, by Gentlemen 
on the other side, without which the Bill 
would be defective. We find at present 
that in the places where there is thelargest 
constituency—where it most nearly ap- 
proaches to universal suffrage, that the 
least corruption prevails. I may mention 
Westminster, the Borough, and Preston; 
therefore, on every account, it is desirable 
that an infusion of this sort should be 
found in the Bill, both in order to express 
the sentiments of a very large portion of 
the community, and for the very valuable 
Members who must thus be returned to 
this House. This varying of the nominally 
uniform scale will, in other places, operate 
in a rather exclusive manner; and in 
those boroughs which are partly made up 
of agricultural districts the constituency 
will consist of what I may term the aristo- 
cratic part of the community, that is, it 
will consist of men very far removed 
indeed from what will be termed the lower 
orders, of men closely connected with the 
landed interest, of men strongly interested 
in securing a permanency and stability for 
property and the existing order of things. 
In fact, they will consist of men as far from 
democratic in their views or pursuits, as is 
‘consistent with any thing like a full and 
free Representation of the people. The 
101. franchise generally will comprise the 
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respectable and intelligent middle classes 
of society. It will give to them, now 
justly disgusted with the anomalies of our 
Representation, with the impost of taxes, 
with the payment of which alone they have 
now to do—it will give to all these an 
interest in the Constitution, and a desire 
to rally round the Throne, and will induce 
them to look with an eye of veneration 
upon institutions which they have perhaps 
been inclined to despise, from observing 
the many and glaring imperfections of 
our Representative system. Sir, I cannot 
agree with those hon. Members who have 
declared their anticipation, that the great 
body of our countrymen are to become 
universally corrupt. I little envy the 
feelings or the hearts of those hon, Gen- 
tlemen; and I know not with whom they 
have had their transactions, to form so 
bad an estimate of human nature. But 
night after night have I listened with 
indignation in this House to annunciations 
of this sort, and have heard the great 
body of my countrymen thus scandalously 
libelled. Sir, I think more highly of my 
countrymen than this; and from the 
many magnanimous sacrifices 1 have seen 
numerous classes of them ready to make, 
to promote the success of this great 
measure, from the enthusiasm and loyalty 
I have witnessed every where, I cannot 
believe, that sordid motives will be the 
ones that are hereafter to regulate their 
conduct. But to pause one moment to 
show the inconsistency of the arguments 
used on the other side of the House. They 
have been loudly complaining that money 
and personal property will not be duly 
Represented. They now turn round, and 
say, that our new constituency are to be 
swayed solely by selfish and sordid motives. 
Surely, if it were so, which I say it is not, 
here would be a mode for money, at least, 
to be represented in this House. Perhaps 
they willtell us, they would not condescend 
to such means to procure their return; 
but I cannot believe, that he who will give 
asum to secure the right of sending here 
two nominees in defiance of the laws and 
the Constitution, will hesitate to offer to 
the frail the wages of corruption. Sir, this 
clause shall, for these reasons, have my 
warmest support; and I fondly look to 
this Bill and to its provisions—I look to 
the time when we may fairly call ourselves 
the Representatives of the people of this 
country, for that union among ourselves, 
and respect from without, so essential to 
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our deliberations, but so long denied to 
this anomalous, and I fear it may be 
added, corrupt assembly. 

Lord Loughborough thought, that the 
clause would operate in a manner con- 
trary to every principle of law and equity. 
The persons in the borough which he had 
the honour to represent (Great Grimsby), 
who lived in houses of 5/. a year, were 
equal in property and respectability to 
the persons who at Hull (not above an 
hour’s sail) lived in houses of 151. a year. 
They were generally masters of vessels, 
and other seafaring persons, who would 
be wholly excluded from voting by the 
operation of this clause. The Bill would, 
therefore, work a manifest injustice. 
Would it not be advisable to introduce 
a proviso, that the qualification in all the 
boroughs in schedule B should be 52. 
instead of 102.2? In his opinion, that 
would give a more fair and equal partici- 
pation of the franchise. 

Mr. Trevor said, that if the qualifica- 
tion were raised from 10/. to 201., he 
should not object to the clause, and 
should feel less hostile to the Bill. He 
did not think, that anything which was 
now supposed to be defective in the Con- 
stitution, would be cured by giving votes 
to the holders of 10/. houses, who, he 
maintained, would be completely open 
to bribery. Would any man assert, that 
persons occupying houses of that supposed 
value in the portions of Deptford, Green- 
wich, Finsbury, and the Tower Hamlets, 
would be insensible to the value of money ? 
Instead of their being an intelligent and 
respectable body of the middle classes, 
they were some of the lowest and most 
corrupt portions of the community. He 
begged leave to say, that he was deter- 
mined to express his opinion, notwith- 
standing the noise he heard around him. 
He believed, that a considerable change 
had taken place in the feelings of the 
people with respect to this measure. He 
knew, that many of those who had called 
for “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,” had altered their opinion. 
And he could produce letters from some 
of his own constituents, in which they 
declared, that the measure was anything 
but satisfactory tothem. This Bill was 
brought forward at a period of agitation ; 
which he believed had been increased by 
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Mr. Stuart Wortley objected to the 
precipitate decision of a question which 
affected so nearly the whole borough con- 
stituency of the kingdom. He thought 
it was a question not fit to be discussed 
in the present state of the House; and 
certainly it ought not to be debated at 
such an hour. ‘The hon. member for 
Bedford objected to 102. as the general 
qualification, and had moved an Amend- 
ment, which, to many Gentlemen, was 
just as obnoxious as the original propo- 
sition. Now he wished to know, whether, 
if the clause for allowing persons renting 
houses of 10/. a-year value were carried, 
that proceeding would prevent any further 
offer of amendment. 

Lord Althorp said, that the only mode 
he had of obtaining the decision of the 
House, whether the blank should be filled 
up with 102. was, by moving to that 
effect, and such was the motion before 
the Committee. But an Amendment had 
been moved, to substitute 5/. for 10/., and 
he apprehended that it would still be in 
the power of the hon, Gentleman, or of 
any other hon. Member, to move any 
other sum instead, 

Mr. Bernal (the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee) said, that the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Stuart Wortley) seemed to labour 
under a mistake. It was not necessary 
now, as it would be in a Committee of 
Supply, when a smaller sum was proposed 
as an amendment, to put the question 
upon that smaller sum first, and there 
would, therefore, be an opportunity of 
proposing any other sum in a subsequent 
motion. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, he should cer- 
tainly be averse to the qualification being 
the same in all the small boroughs and 
large towns, where houses varied so much 
in value. 

Captain Polhill withdrew his Amend- 
ment. 

The question that the blank be filled 
up with the words “ ten pounds,” put and 
carried, 

Captain Polhill said, that it was most 
erroneous policy to make the qualification 
in all towns alike, when the value of 
houses were so different in different 
places. It was much like sending a man 
to Jamaica with the same clothes which 
he wore in Siberia. The clause would 
have the effect of making close boroughs 
of many places that were now open by 
large proprietor obtaining the ma- 
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jority of 102. houses. The large boroughs 
to be created ought to be satisfied with 
any franchise which was extended to 
them; the mere fact of receiving Repre- 
sentatives was a great boon. He should 
now move, that after the words ‘ten 
pounds” be inserted these words; “ with 
the exception of the several places enu- 
merated in schedule C.” If he carried 
that motion, he proposed to follow it up 
by another, that in those boroughs the 
qualification should be raised to 202. 

Lord Althorp could not assent to the 
Amendment, which went to increase the 
qualification in certain boroughs, and was 
to be followed by further propositions 
having the same object in view. He was 
fully persuaded, that the holders of 102. 
houses in these towns were perfectly 
qualified to choose their own Represent- 
atives, and, therefore, held, that to raise 
that qualification would be to strike at 
the very principle of the Bill. He had 
always desired to extend the constituency 
to the utmost limits of intelligence and 
property, and thought the present Bill 
had introduced the just medium for ob- 
taining a full and fair Representation. 
On that ground he should oppose the 
Amendment. 

Colonel Davies said, that there were 
other large towns besides those in sche- 
dule C, where it would be desirable to 
raise the qualification to 20J. He parti- 
cularly alluded to Southwark and Bristol, 
which contained such a large popu- 
lation, that it would be advisable to 
raise the rate in them that would entitle 
a person to vote. Whether he should or 
should not bring forward any such ulterior 
proposal he had not yet made up his mind. 

Mr, Hunt said, that he would object 
most strenuously to any rise in the fran- 
chise. It would create infinite dissatis- 
faction amongst the people. It had been 
said, that the people were indifferent to 
the measure; he did not think so. The 
10/. clause had given a new fillip to the 
Bill. Of course it was quite impossible 
to think that any measure should give 
universal satisfaction. For his part, he 
would not move any further amendments, 
but on some future discussion would at 
once propose Universal Suffrage. He 
had resolved to adopt that course, from 
the disregard paid to his suggestions by 
the Committee, and from believing, by the 
number of petitions, that the people were 
desirous of universal suffrage. 
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Mr. C. W. Wynn thought this the 
most important and the most objectionable 
part of the Bill. He was prepared to 
disfranchise the non-resident freemen, but 
would not take away the right of future 
freemen altogether, by limiting the fran- 
chise to a certain value, which would, in 
many cases, have that effect. 

The question put, “ that the several 
places in schedule C should be exempt 
from the clause,” which was negatived 
without a division. 

The question was then put, that the 
words “or any warehouse” do stand part 
of the clause. 

Mr. Hodgson wished to state to the 
Committee the object of his Amendment. 
The Committee were aware, that no person 
could vote for a shop and house unless 
they were separately of the value of 107. 
each, or held under the same landlord. 
He intended to propose, that tenants from 
year to year, who paid a rent of above 
10/., and under 201, a-year, for two tene- 
ments, should have a right of voting for 
the borough in which the premises were 
situated. 

Mr. Wrangham moved, that the Chair- 
man should report progress, and not pro- 
ceed further that night. 

Lord John Russell objected to the pro- 
position. 

Colonel Sibthorp contended, that there 
ought to be a fixed hour, and that beyond 
that hour the Committee ought not to sit. 
There was an agreement that the House 
was not to sit after one o’clock, but it 
generally sat till three. 

Lord Althorp said, he had never pressed 
the Committee to entertain any important 
question after one o’clock. 

Mr. Trevor wished to know, whether the 
hon. member for Newcastle would per- 
severe in his Amendment or not ? 

Mr. Hodgson, under the circumstances, 
would not press his Amendment. 

Amendment negatived without a division. 

Question again put, that the words 
‘or any house or warehouse ” stand part 
of the clause. 

Mr. Praed said, the word ‘ house” was 
not sufficiently explanatory. 

The Attorney General said, the word 
was so large in its legal acceptation that 
all tenements were included within it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell doubted if the 
words would include the stalls or buildings 
in markets and other places. 

Mr. Hunt doubted whether tan-yards, 
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breweries, &c., could be considered as 
included. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was not parsi- 
monious of sitting up in the morning, but 
he put it to the noble Lord to say, whether 
he would press any part of so important 
a clause as that under consideration at 
such an hour (one o’clock). 

The Attorney General thought the 
general words used in the clause sufficient. 

Motion agreed to. 

The House resumed ; the Committee to 
sit again the next day. 


Turnpike Roads 


Ducness oF Kent’s Annuity.] Lord 
Althorp moved the third reading of the 
Duchess of Kent’s Annuity Bill. 

The Order of the Day having been read, 

Lord Althorp proposed an Amend- 
ment, providing, that in case of the death 
of the Princess Victoria, only 4,000J. of 
the 10,000/. should be applied to the 
purposes of the Duchess of Kent, and 
that the remaining 6,000/. should revert to 
the public. 

The Amendment was inserted by way 
of rider, and the Bill read a third time, 
and passed. 


Turnpike Roaps(Scorianp).] Sir 
George Clerk moved, that the report on 
this Bill be brought up. 

Mr. Dixon objected to the Motion. By 
one of the clauses of this Bill, the trustees 
had the power of stopping up any by- 
road which may appear to them incon- 
venient or useless. That was a power 
which the House ought not to delegate 
to any trustees whatever. By another 
clause, if an old woman hung a rag on 
a hedge, she would be liable to a penalty 
of 40s., or to an imprisonment of six 
months, to be inflicted by a single Justice, 
who might be a trustee of the road; 
so that a man might be accuser, witness, 
and Judge. He hoped hon. Members 
would support his Amendment, that the 
Bill be re-committed to a Committee of 
the whole House on Monday next. 

Sir George Clerk said, that the Amend- 
ment could not then be adopted; it must 
be moved when the report was examined. 
The hon. Member could not have paid 
much attention to the present state of the 
law, or he would have known, that this 
Bill hardly made any alteration in_ its 
principle, the changes being chiefly in 
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had charge of the Bill last Session, not 
being returned to this Parliament, he had 
taken it up, and he felt satisfied, that 
every person connected with Scotland 
would acknowledge the beneficial effects 
likely to result from it. The power of 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding 
six months was given, but it was for a 
long list of offences, some of them render- 
ing the parties liable to a penalty of 100J. 
The offence mentioned by the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not, probably, be visited 
with a heavier penalty than 5s. The Bill 
had been thoroughly sifted in a Com- 
mittee up-stairs, and the hon. mover of it, 
last Session, showed the greatest disposition 
to adopt all reasonable amendments. The 
hon, Gentleman attended the Committee 
several days, and did not offer any of the 
objections he had now made, although 
that was certainly the most convenient 
time for doing so, Under these circum- 
stances he should feel it his duty to resist 
the motion of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Hume had not had an opportunity 
of looking very attentively into the clauses 
of this Bill; but some of its provisions 
seemed very objectionable. Was it fitting 
that such a power should be given, pers 
haps to interested persons, as that of shut- 
ting up bye roads? It might be proper on 
certain occasions, but such a power should 
be subject to many restrictions, and he 
submitted to the hon. Baronet the expedi- 
ency of submitting the Bill to a Com- 
mittee, if it were only to give an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering this clause. He 
found a clause, too, imposing a penalty 
of 40s. on any one who should hang out 
clothes to dry on a public highway; no- 
thing was more common in Scotland. 
There was also a penalty of 40s. imposed 
on every one who should leave a stone in 
the middle of a road after using it, per- 
haps, for stopping a wheel. The clause 
containing these penalties required some 
consideration in a Committee; and he 
hoped, that his hon. friend would move 
that the Bill be recommitted. 

Mr. Paget hoped that the hon. Baro- 
net would allow the Bill to go into Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Dixon said, that it was a sin- 
gular fact, that under this Bill was to 
be found the only case in which there 
was no appeal to the Sheriffs. The only 
appeal was to the Quarter Sessions, the 
Magistrates at which might be trustees of 
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The Report brought up; further con- 
sideration postponed. 


LODE SOLO LORE — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 25, 1831. 


MinutTes.] Bills Read a third time, Poor Relief; Lunatics; 
Regulation. Read asecond time; the Burning of Lands 
(Ireland). Committed; Ecclesiastical Lands Exchange. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of WELLINGTON, from 
the Magistrates and Landed Proprictors of the county of 
Wigtown, against the use of Molasses in Distilleries and 
Breweries. By Lord Ho LLanp, from the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Committee against the Beer Bill. By the Duke 
of Sussex, from the Mechanies, Artizans, Consumers, and 
Retailers of Beer, in its favour; and by the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY, from the Inhabitants of Edmonton, against 
it. 

Ture Frencu Troors 1x Betcium.] 
The Marquis of Londonderry rose to put 
a question to the noble Karl opposite, 
relative to the withdrawing of the French 
Troops from Belgium. In consequence 
of rumours that were abroad, and state- 
ments in the Journals of the day, that 
Ministers had received some intelligence 
relative to the withdrawing of the French 
troops from Belgium, he wished to ask the 
noble Earl whether any orders had been 
given by the French government for the 
recal of the troops; and whether the noble 
Earl was in a situation to confirm the 
assurances that he had given, that Belgium 
would be evacuated by the I’rench troops, 
as soon as the Dutch troops should have 
retired within their own frontiers? He 
understood from rumours that were in 
circulation, and from statements in the 
Journals, that the noble Earl had got 
some intelligence on this subject, and he 
asked him, whether any information had 
reached him as to any order given by the 
French government for the evacuation of 
the Belgic territory by the French troops ? 
If the noble Earl should refuse to answer 
his question satisfactorily, then he would 
give notice of a motion to be made on 
Monday, for the production of some further 
papers connected with the late proceedings 
in regard to the affairs of Belgium. 

Earl Grey said, although it was very 
unusual in parliamentary proceedings to 
answer such questions when put in the 
manner which the noble Marquis had 
for some time past adopted, yet he was 
prepared to state, that he had grounds for 
believing that General Gerard had received 
orders from the French government to 
retire with the French troops from Belgium, 
in conformity with the terms agreed upon 
between the French government and the 
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other Powers; and from the honourable 
manner in which that government had 
hitherto acted, he had no doubt but that 
all its engagements would be honourably 
and fairly performed. 

The Marquis of Londonderry congratu- 
lated the noble Earl on the circumstance 
that he was enabled to make this state- 
ment, which must be so very satisfactory 
to their Lordships and the country. He, 
himself, was most happy to hear the state- 
ment, and hoped that it would be con- 
firmed to the fullest extent. 

Lord Holland: And 1 am most happy 
to hear that the noble Marquis is so very 
happy on the present occasion. 


POOL POL OLDE — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, August 25, 1831. 
MINUTES.] Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr’ 

Herries, for an account of the Sums expended by this 
Country on the Fortifications in Belgium, in pursuance of 
Articles of Convention between the Netherlands and Great 
Britain, dated 135th August, 1814:—-On the Motion of 
Mr. Sprine Rice, a return of the Population in the 
Counties named in Schedule G, Reform Bill according to 

the Census of 1700 and 1821. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. WiLBraHam, from the In- 
habitants of Wallasey, to repeal that part of the Beer 
Act which allowed Beer to be drank upon the premises 
of the Seller; and from the Clergy of Runcorn, for the 
Repeal of the Act. By Mr. SHAw LeFevre, from the 
Inhabitants of the counties of Berks and Wilts, against the 
Inclosure Act Tithes Bill; and from the Owners and Occu- 
piers of Land in Biggleswade, against the use of Mo- 
lasses in Brewerics and Distilleries. 


Divorce Biiis.]| The House went 
into Committee upon Lefevre’s Divorce 
Bill, and heard evidence. After the Report 
had been brought up, and the House had 
resumed, 

Mr. Hume said, that if he saw a Cabinet 
Minister present, he would ask him if such 
furces as that they had just witnessed 
were to be continued? The public were 
at a great expense for the support of Law 
Officers, and a large establishment for ad- 
ministering the laws, and could not one 
be found to bring forward a Bill to remove 
this nuisance? As to justice, it was im- 
possible that in this mode justice could be 
administered. He protested against it, 
and complained that Ministers did not do 
their duty. 

Mr. Spring Rice agreed in the opinion 
expressed by his hon. friend. The ques- 
tion of dissolving a marriage was peculiarly 
a judicial one, and the proceedings in that 
House were either a farce or something 
worse. He hoped the time might come 
when the wishes of the hon. member for 
Middlesex would be complied with, 
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Mr. John Campbell concurred with the | 
hon. Members who had spoken on the 
subject, and said, that the present system 
was decidedly a disgrace to the country, 
and ought to be altogether changed. He 
did not conceive, however, that any blame 
could attach to the Judges for not pro- 
posing the change. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, that some of , 
the Judges who were Members of the 
Legislature ought to originate a measure 
for the reform of the present system, which 
was on all hands admitted to be dis- 
graceful. 


Titnes.] Mr. Sadler presented a Pe- 
tition from a large body of Individuals 
residing at Kendal, on the subject of the 
enforcement of old claims for Tithes, now , 
made upon them by Trinity College, Cam- | 
bridge, and supported by the process of 
the Court of Exchequer. The petitioners | 
alleged, that the claims now set up by the | 
College were in direct defiance of an 
established modus that had existed time 
immemorially at Kendal ; and they alleged 
that they should hardly, if at all, be able 
to meet the claimof the College, by direct 
legal evidence ; as those persons who held 
the lands in respect of which this claim 
was made, and who were known by 
the name of “ statesmen,” had destroyed 
many of their old deeds, in consequence of 
their never anticipating that such a claim 
would be set up against an established 
modus. The difficulty to which they were 
thus put, they alleged to arise from the 
non-existence of any limitation to the as- 
sertion of rights by the Church. The 
rights of the Crown, which had formerly 
been subject to no limitation, were now 
restrained from being enforced, except 
within a certain period of time; and the 
petitioners prayed, that what had thus 
been done with respect to the rights of the 
Crown, might be done with regard to the 
rights of the Church. They referred to the 
Act that had been introduced by Lord 
Tenterden last year into the other House, 
and which they prayed might be adopted. 
By that Act, the right of claim was to be 
limited to sixty years. Had that Bill been 
now in force on land, the grievance of 
which the petitioners complained would 
not have existed; for the petitioners dis- 
tinctly asserted, that no claim of the kind 
now set up, had been made on the tenants, 
before the period at which Trinity College 
came into possession, which event took 
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place ata time much more distant than 
sixty years. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson confirmed the 
statements of the petition, to which he 
gave his cordial support. 

Petition read. On the Motion, that it 
be laid on the Table, 

Mr. Sadler said, the proceedings affected 
a part only of the district, although the 
modus the petitioners spoke of was paid 
by the whole of the tenants of those lands 
on none of whom this claim was ever before 
made. 

Sir John Newport said, that that which 
had been already done with respect to 
the claims of the Crown, ought to be done 
with regard to the claims of the Church. 
A limit ought to be fixed, beyond which 
the Church should not be allowed to set 
up a claim that had not been enforced 
within that period. He had the par- 
ticulars of some cases for claims of what 
was called the minister’s money in Ireland. 
The claims of the payment of that money 
were often suffered to lie by for fifteen or 
sixteen years, and the whole accumulated 
claim was brought upon the tenant, who 
was utterly unprepared for such a demand, 
and utterly unable to pay it. Many of 
these persons against whom this unjust de- 
mand was made, could pay the annual sum 
if then demanded, but they could not pay 
127. or 15/., and it was a most iniquitous 
proceeding, that the property of these poor 
people should be sold to make good so 
unreasonable a charge. The reason of 
suffering it to remain unclaimed so long 
was, that the rate of per centage paid for 
collection was less on a large than ona 
small sum, and the poor tenant was thus 
exposed to unexpected demands, some- 
times of a ruinous nature, because the 
owner of the tithes could gathes them in 
at less cost. That system ought to be re- 
medied. 

Mr. Crampton said, that the same 
ground of complaint to which this petition 
referred did not exist in Ireland; in the 
year 1816, an Act was passed, by which 
the right of the Church to demand these 
tithes was limited to six years. He was 
therefore much surprised at the statement 
of his hon. friend that fifteen years arrears 
of minister’s money had been demanded. 

Mr. Hume took that opportunity of 
calling the attention of the Government 
to a statement that had been made to him, 
that very distressing and disgraceful scenes 
were now going on in Edinburgh respect- 
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ing the payment of demands by the clergy. 
He understood thatin many casesthe goods 
of the parties had been seized and put up 
to sale; but so strong was the feeling on 
the subject, that nobody would buy them. 
If the Lord Advocate had been in his 
place, perhaps some answer might have 
been given. 

Mr. O'Connell, with reference to the 
Minister’s money in Ireland, said, that he 
had often given professional opinions in 
Dublin, the effect of which was, to declare 
that no levy could take place for minister’s 
money, for any demand extending beyond 
the period of a-year. The misfortune, 
however, was, that there was a Court of 
Conscience in Dublin, which was a perfect 
nuisance. In that Court these claims 
could always be enforced upon the poor, 
who could not afford to resist them by 
carrying the matter before another tri- 
bunal. That Court was presided over by 
an Aldermanof Dublin, who gained 1,500/. 
a-year from it. The decree was generally 
made there on the oath of the plaintiff; in- 
somuch that he (Mr. O’Connell) knew of 
two parties who had six times been plaintiff 
and defendant against each other in re- 
spect of the same demand. In each in- 
stance the demand was answered in favour 
of the plaintiff. He trusted, that in thebill 
for the improvement of the administration 
of justice in Ireland, a clause would be in- 
troduced, preventing the clergy from en- 
forcing these demands for more than one 
year; a declaratory clause would be quite 
sufficient. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that the sub- 
ject of which this petition complained, had 
been much under his consideration. It 
had been his anxious desire to introduce a 
bill to put some limit of time to the de- 
mands of the Church, similar to those of 
the Crown, but the subject having been 
taken up by Lord Tenterden, he thought 
it was in better hands, and he had there- 
fore resigned it to his Lordship. He un- 
derstood, that the bill which the noble and 
Jearned Lord introduced, had alarmed the 
bench of Bishops, who had given some 
opposition toit. However, notwithstand- 
ing that opposition, he trusted that the bill 
would pass the other House. Perhaps he 
ought to add, for the satisfaction of those 
who feared anything that went to affect 
the claims of the Church, that there was 
a clause in the bill, giving all parties a 
period of three years, before the Act took 
effect, to bring forward their claims. 
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Mr. Sadler said, the petitioners were of 
opinion that Lord Tenterden’s proposed 
act would be a great benefit to the com- 
munity, if it ultimately became a law. 

Petition to be printed. 


Coat-Meters (DvusBtin).] Mr. Sadler 
presented a Petition from the Ship-owners 
of Whitehaven, Workington, and Mary- 
port, trading to Dublin, praying that the 
system of employing Coal-meters in that 
city might not be abolished. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the petitioners 
might, if they pleased patronize a body of 
Coal-meters ; and pay them themselves, 
but it was most unfair to impose a tax on 
the poor people of Dublin to support them. 
Many abuses existed in the system, and 
had been enforced by the instrumentality 
of the Court of Conscience which he had 
recently adverted to. The corporation of 
Dublin regulated the fees but now the coal 
duties were abolished the Coal-meters were 
left to any legal remedy they possessed. 
Some measures should be taken to prevent 
the Alderman of Dublin deciding upon 
the fees imposed by the Corporation. The 
House ought not to interfere in the manner 
required by the petitioners. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he had received 
a memorial from the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Dublin, which bore out to the 
letter all that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had stated. From that document 
it appeared, that 8,000/. a-year was ex- 
pended upon that establishment, which, 
if the coal-trade were properly carried on, 
would be wholly unnecessary. The claims 
of the Meters were enforced in a Court 
over which those Magistrates who had ap- 
pointed them presided. The matter had 
been brought before the Court of King’s 
Bench, and that Court was prohibited from 
proceeding. But the prohibition was of 
no avail, forthe parties insisted that it 
only applied to the particular case that 
was argued, and not generally. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that as the Coal-meters 
were claiming compensation, it was not 
fair to say anything that could have the 
effect of prejudging their case. It had 
been asserted, that they had no right, no 
authority, for taking that which they had 
been in the habitof demanding. But un- 
doubtedly they had charters, some of them 
200 years old; and on these they had 
acted so long as coals had been brought 
into Dublin. But perhaps their possession 
of “ charters” would now be considered 
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a circumstance of no moment. Up to the 
present time, however, charters had been 
considered of some value. The prohibition 
in the Court of King’s Bench referred to by 
the right hon, Gentleman who spoke last,in 
no respect determined the validity of the 
claim to Coal-meters dues generally. The 
demand had been split into portions, to 
bring it under the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Conscience, and the Court held that it 
was illegal. He believed the whole might 
be explained by the events of the late 
election. The Government desired to in- 
fluence the Meters, and had held out hopes 
of compensation to them. 

Mr. Crampton said, that he was much 
surprised at the remark of his hon. and 
learned friend, that the Coal-meters of 
Dublin had a charter, but he supposed he 
had made it in order to renew an attack 
which had before been made upon the 
Irish Government, and which he should 
take the present opportunity of replying to. 
On Saturday last a noble Lord (Stormont) 


had stated, that he had received a letter | 


from Dublin, in which it was alleged, that 
the Irish Government was using its in- 
fluence in favour of the Reform candidates 
at the present election; that the Under 
Secretary for Ireland was seen openly 
canvassing for votes; and that Sir William 
Gossett had gone the extreme length of 
writing to one of the Magistrates to come 
to town immediately to propose one of the 
Reform candidates. He (Mr. Crampton) 
now took it upon himself—from his inti- 
mate knowledge of the principles by which 
the Government was actuated, and from 
his personal knowledge of Sir William 
Gossett—to contradict that statement in 
the most decided and unqualified manner. 
Not only could he contradict it from the 
highest and most unimpeachable authority, 
but he was, happy to say, that he had it in 
his power to demonstrate to the Hcuse the 
uiter falsehood of the charge. He had 
written to Sir William Gossett, on hearing 
the statement made within those walls, and 
what was the answer? With respect to 
canvassing, he had, in no single instance, 
canvassed ; and he challenged any indi- 
vidual, be he whom he might, to come 
forward and name whom it was that he 
had canvassed. He was a freeman of 
Dublin, and, asa freeman, he voted for 
the Reform candidates, but as a govern- 
ment officer, he felt that his conduct was 
liable to misconstruction, and therefore 
he had studiously avoided anything that 
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could look like interference. It was as- 
serted, that Sir William Gossett had 
written a letterto Mr. Alderman Darley, 
directing him to come to town, in order 
that he might propose one of the Reform 
candidates. What was the answer to 
that? Why, on the 15th of August, 
(the election being appointed for the 18th) 
it was thought necesssary by the Irish Go- 
vernment to have the police in attendance, 
for the purpose of preserving the peace, 
there being at the time much excitement 
in Dublin, and still greater excitement 
being expected. A letter was in conse- 
quence written to secure the proper attend- 
ance of the police. He had in his pos- 
session the letter addressed by the Govern- 
ment to Alderman Darley, the head of 
the police of Dublin, which had nothing 
to do with the election, but was intended 
solely to preserve the peace of the city prior 
to, pending, and after the election. A 
similar letter was written to other Alder- 
men, not calling on them to support any 
party, but leaving to them the consti- 
tutional right of giving their vote for 
whomsoever they pleased. [Thehon. and 
learned Gentleman read the letter]. He 
suspected, that he knew the person from 
whom the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Lefroy), who hadjreiterated the charge, 
had received his information. He be- 
lieved that he knew the individual. It was 
not the first time that he had come forward 
with information, and it was not the first 
time that information was found to be 
false. On receiving that letter, Alderman 
Darley came to town, in order to have the 
police force in readiness; and, on his 
arrival on the 16th, he had a visit, which, 
as it appeared to him, was rather an in- 
quisitorial one. That visit, he believed, 
had afforded the hon. andlearned Gentle- 
man the information which he had so 
liberally dealt out on Saturday last. Al- 
derman Darley was on that occasion visit- 
ed by Alderman Perrin, by Mr. Long, 
whose name was well known as connected 
with the last election, who spoke of being 
dismissed from the employment of Lord 
Anglesey, but who was not so dismissed, 
and there came, he was sorry to say, in 
his company, Lord Ingestrie. Of thatnoble 
Lord he would say nothing, but what was 
respectful ; but he was sorry, he repeated, 
to find his Lordship in such company. 
One of the company said, “‘ Have you not, 
Alderman Darley, received a letter, order- 
ing you to town in consequence of the 
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election?” Alderman Darley says, “I 
answered, ‘I have received a letter, de- 
siring my attendance in town, as a Magis- 
trate of Dublin, during the election ;’ 
and I handed the letter to Lord Ingestrie, 
who perused it before the other parties.”’ 
He (Mr. Crampton) did not know how to 
describe that visit. Lord Ingestrie might 
have been duped; but how that noble 
Lord could construe the letter to Alderman 
Darley into a letter directing him to hasten 
to town, to propose one of the Reform 
candidates, was utterly beyond his compre- 
hension. This, evidently, when the mat- 
ter was properly considered, would appear 
to be a visit for the collection of informa- 
tion on which might be laid the foundation 
of a future election petition, if such a pro- 
ceeding were deemed necessary. But, be 
that as it might, of this he was sure, that 
the House could not have the least doubt 
that the charge against Sir William Gos- 
sett was a mere invention—a weak inven- 
vention—a wicked invention, which de- 
served the reprobation of every one who 
had the spirit, the honour, and the feeling 
ofagentleman. After the letter to Alder- 
man Darley, a general letter was addressed 
to all the police Magistrates, calling on 
them to abstain from appearing in the 
election in any way, and leaving them to 
give their votes precisely as they pleased. 
After this statement, he hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would rise and say, 
that he felt he had been imposed upon, 
and that what he had stated was not war- 
ranted by the facts, but was directly op- 
posed to them. The charge against the 
Irish government, for taking part in this 
election, was monstrous—was false. The 
illustrious nobleman who now governed 
Ireland would not descend from his high 
situation to lend himself to such a pro- 
ceeding. He had made great sacrifices to 
the cause of Reform, and he was willing 
to make still greater, if it were necessary. 
He had declared, that on the success of 
the measure which was now before Parlia- 
ment depended, in his opinion, the salva- 
tion of the country. This he had stated 
in public and in private. But that illus- 
trious nobleman, strong as his feelings on 
this subject were, could never, as he had 
before observed, think for a moment of 
descending from his high elevation, to 
compel individuals to act contrary to their 
own impressions and inclinations. 

Mr. Robert Gordon complained that the 
merits of the Dublin election were again 
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gone into. The allusions made to that case 
were equivalent to a re-hearing of the case. 
He thought, that the Solicitor General 
for Ireland would have better consulted 
the interests of the country by abstaining 
from any further allusion to that subject ; 
such allusions could have no other ten- 
deucy than to impede the progress of the 
Reform Bill. He thought it unfair to- 
wards him, who brought the subject on a 
former occasion under the consideration 
of the House. He had been a Member of 
that House since the year 1820, and for 
the last ten years, no single instance had 
occurred in which the evidence taken be- 
fore an Election Committee had been so 
strong, where the Chairman of such Com- 
mittee did not consider it his duty to bring 
the circumstances of the case under the 
consideration of that House. It was in 
that capacity (as Chairman of the Dublin 
City election) that he had brought the 
matter forward, and having done so, con- 
sidered the matter set at rest. 

Mr. Crampton said, that no one could 
be more anxious than he was to accelerate 
the progress of the Reform Bill. His ob- 
ject, in adverting to the subject was, to 
defend Sir William Gossett from the un- 
founded charges which had been brought 
against him. 

The petition was ordered to lic on the 
Table. 

Mr. Sadler, in moving, that it be printed, 
took occasion to observe, that he thought 
it but fair that the Coal-meters should re- 
ceive compensation for any loss they might 
sustain by any new legislative enactment 
which might be made with regard to the 
metage of coals. ‘The arrangements that 
were to be made would, no doubt, be for the 
benefit of the public, and it would, in his 
opinion, be unfair, that where the many were 
to gain, the few should lose. The compen- 
sation which, in this case, would be neces- 
sary, would not be sensibly felt by the many 
who would derive advantage from the 
alterations which were proposed. 

Mr. Lefroy was glad that Sir William 
Gossett had so distinctly denied the charge 
of having interfered in the Dublin elec- 
tion. He had not, however, charged him 
with having canvassed any particular 
elector: he merely said, that Sir William 
Gossett had accompanied Mr. Latouche in 
his canvass. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy rose to defend the 
character of Mr. Long, a highly respect- 
able coachmaker, in Dublin, He thought 
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him incapable of doing any thing impro- 


er. 
: Sir Henry Hardinge could not but ex- 
press his surprise, that the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland, in vindicating Sir William 
Gossett, should throw an imputation on 
Mr. Long, a respectable tradesman: it 
was rather an extraordinary mode of de- 
fending one person, by impugning the con- 
duct of another. 

Mr. Hunt said, that Mr. Long had been 
examined before the Committee, and had 
left it without a shade upon his character. 

Petition to be printed. 


Promotion in THE Army.|] Mr. 
Hume understood there was some inten- 
tion to increase the Officers of the Army 
and Navy, by a promotion which would 
put the public to an increased expense. 
As there were already 14,000 or 15,000 
officers, a great proportion of whom were 
on half-pay; and as they had already 
sufficient Generals to allow five at least to 
every regiment, and sufficient Admirals to 
give the same proportion to ships, and as 
he had reason to believe, that many of 
these officers had been promoted without 
performing any services, he should move 
for the following returns, to establish the 
fact; viz. ‘‘ Of the number of Officers, of 
each rank, in the Army, who had been 
allowed to sell their commissions, since 
January, 1825. Of the total number of 
Officers, of each rank, in the Army on 
the accession of his Majesty, distinguish- 
ing the number of each rank on full and 
half-pay. Of the number of Officers, of 
each rank, who received brevet rank on 
the accession of his Majesty, stating also 
the number of Officers, of each rank, who 
have received brevet rank since that time. 
Copy of the several warrants or regula- 
tions since January, 1825, giving promo- 
tion to Officers in the Army; and the 
number of promotions, of each rank, which 
have taken place in each year, in conse- 
quence of these warrants.” 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, the hon. 
Member might have requested these pa- 
pers, without reflecting upon officers of the 
Army, when he asserted, very unfairly, 
that thousands of officers had been pro- 
moted without merit, or having seen any 
service. He believed, that the promotions 
had not been larger than necessary to 
obtain efficient officers, and promote the 
discipline of the Army. 

Mr, Hume said, he made no complaints 
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of the Army, but of the Government, and 
the Commander-in-chief; and he was 
prepared to show, when the returns were 
on the Table, that many persons had been 
promoted who did not deserve it, 

Sir Henry Hardinge hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not make such asser- 
tions, in the absence of all proof, but wait 
until the Returns gave him sufficient au- 
thority : he then trusted to be able to meet 
him upon every case. 

Returns ordered. 


Tue Frencn Army 1n Bexrcrum.] 
Sir Richard Vyvyan, not seeing the noble 
Lord (the Secretary for Foreign Affairs) 
in his place, would ask the noble Lord 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer), whether 
his Majesty’s Government had received 
any confirmation of the assurances pre- 
viously made to it from the government 
of France, as to the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Belgium; or whether 
his Majesty’s Government understood, that 
any orders had been sent to the individual 
commanding the French troops, directing 
him to withdraw ? 

Lord Althorp was glad to be able to 
state, in answer to the hon. Baronet’s 
question, that his Majesty’s Government 
had received accounts from Brussels, that 
orders had been given to the French 
troops now in Belgium to withdraw from 
that country. He begged leave also to 
add, that after his Majesty’s Government 
received the assurances from the French 
government, so often alluded to, they had 
never any reason for a moment to doubt 
the good faith and sincerity of the French 
government. 

Sir Robert Peel said, the answer of the 
noble Lord was quite satisfactory. He 
hoped, however, it would not be supposed, 
that any one at his side of the House had 
encouraged any suspicion asto the sincerity 
or good faith of the French government 
on this subject. He presumed, by whathad 
fallen from the noble Lord, however, that 
the evacuation was to be complete, and 
that no part of the French troops were to 
remain in Belgium. 

Lord Althorp could only say, that such 
was the effect of the information that had 
been received on the subject. 
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Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

The Chairman said, that the question 
was, that the blanks in the following part 
of clause twenty-one, ‘That any house 
assessed to the duty on inhabited houses, 
to the yearly value of not less than 
or any house, warehouse, or counting- 
house, being either separately, or jointly 
with any land owned and occupied there- 
with, o1 occupied therewith under the same 
landlord, of the clear yearly value of not 
less than or rated to the relief of the 
poor, upon a yearly value of not less than 

” be filled up by the insertion of the 
words “‘ ten pounds.” 

Mr. Mackinnon rose,.to bring forward 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice, to the effect ‘‘ That, in all cities or 
boroughs, which contain from 300 to 500 
houses of 10/. rent, the qualification to 
vote may remain as stated in this section ; 
but that, in those cities or boroughs, which 
have from 600 to 1,000 houses of 101. 
rent, the qualification to vote shall be 15/. 
yearly rent; and that, in those cities or 
boroughs which have 1,000 houses, or up- 
wards, the qualification to vote shall be 
207. rent.” The hon. Member stated, 
that the ground on which he submitted 
this motion was, that in boroughs of a 
small and confined description, the 10. 
renters of houses were of much greater 
respectability than persons who occupied 
the same description of houses in populous 
towns. It would be only introducing a 
degree of equality, therefore, and in no 
respect in contravention to the principles 
of the Bill, if the qualification in populous 
places was increased. By adopting the 
scale of rent, as he proposed, the principle 
of equality would be maintained, but not 
otherwise. The middle classes were, in 
all towns, the persons who ought to have 
the greatest power and influence at elec- 
tions. By adopting the sum of 101. as a 
qualification for all towns, however, in very 
populous places the lower classes would 
obtain a preponderating influence. In 
every large town or city, he believed the 
great majority of 10/. householders were 
of the lower class—that class which, with- 
out meaning any thing invidious, he might 
say, was more liable to excitement and 
undue influence than the middle class. 
To bear out his statement, he would beg 
leave to refer to the parliamentary returns 
as to the number and value of houses in 
the parish of Marylebone, There were in 
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that parish 12,418 houses, of which 6,814 
were under 49/, a year rent, and 5,604 
above that sum, therefore the right of 
sending Members would be in the hands 
of the lowest description of householders. 
The gross rental of the parish was upwards 
of 730,000/. per annum, of which the 
houses under 49/. a year rent, paid only 
about 166,000/., and those above 501., 
565,0001. Those returns fully proved 
the fact he had been endeavouring to im- 
press on the House, that in populous 
places, the lower classes would have a 
great majority of votes; while the amount 
of rent they paid was only as one to three 
andahalf, Under those circumstances, 
he put it to the noble Lord’s (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) candour and 
fairness, whether he ought not to recon- 
sider the clause, and accede to the amend- 
ment, or introduce some alteration himself 
to the same effect. 

The Chairman suggested, that the 
amendment now proposed would come 
more properly after the registration clause. 

Mr. Mackinnon would withdraw the 
clause. 

Clause withdrawn, and blanks filled up 
as proposed. 

The next question was, the omission of 
the following words in the clause, as it 
stood in the original Bill. It was pro- 
posed to omit at line seven of the clause, 
in the old Bill, after the words “ ten 
pounds,” the following words—‘“ and in 
respect of which house, warehouse, 
counting-house, or land so respectively 
assessed or rated as aforesaid, or of the 
yearly value or rent as aforesaid, all the 
rents, rates, and taxes then due shall have 
been paid.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that this 
clause went to introduce into this realm a 
pure democratic right of voting, which was 
little short of Universal Suffrage. Indeed, 
in many places, the franchise under this 
clause would amount to Universal Suffrage. 
In truth, this clause, as well as the whole 
Bill itself, had been so often changed, 
and re-changed, and changed back again 
that it was not easy to discuss it with any 
degree of intelligibility, and it had, in fact, 
been rendered above the comprehension 
of most people. The present Bill, in its 
amended shape, of which he believed they 
did not possess a perfect copy, had been 
completely altered from the old bill. It 
had gone through so many successive 
changes, from the original draft, that 
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it would be as rational to expect a man to | 
understand it by comparing it with the | 
original, as to suppose that a man having | 
read the Delphin Terence, and then the | 
Aldine Terence, would be able to give all | 
the intermediate readings and versions of | 
that author. The clause, as it originally | 
stood, made the payment of the rates and - 
taxes be precedent to the exercise of the | 
right of voting. As the amended clause, 
however, stood at present,there was merely 
a proviso that the rates and taxes should 
be paid ona certain day. Now, if the 
election should take place several months 
after the Ist of July, which was the day 
named, on the payment up to which of the 
rates and taxes an individual obtained the 
right of voting, such an individual might 
happen to be in arrear of his rates and 
taxes, and he would still be qualified to 
exercise the right of voting. The Birming- 
ham Union had compelled Government 
to accept terms, by which persons who 
paid their rent monthly, or even weekly, 
or daily, would have a right to vote, and 
by that means, create a pauper constitu- 
ency, for in most large places, and parti- 
cularly in Scotland, such persons would 
be found in the proportion of five or six to 
one of the better classes. Such astate of 
things as that, he would contend, would 
not merely give a facility for bribery, but 
would render the occurrence of bribery 
absolutely unavoidable. When the Bill 
should be put intoa somewhat more intel- 
ligible form, he was determined to advert 
to this subject on a future occasion. He 
would only say, at present, that it was an 
imposition and a delusion to suppose, 
that this clause would limit the right of 
voting to bond fide tenants. 

Lord Althorp would state, in two or three 
words, the meaning and object of this 
clause. The only leading alteration in 
the clause, from the form in which it ori- 
ginally stood, was this—that where a man 
claimed a right to vote, in consequence of 
being rated or assessed to the amount of 
10/., it was not necessary for him, under 
the present amended clause, in addition to 
the payment of his rates and taxes, to 
prove the payment of his rent. That was 
the only substantial alteration in the 
clause, from the form in which it had 
been originally framed. The other alter- 
ation which was now proposed in the 
clause was, to render the fact of registra- 
tion sufficient to give the voter who should 
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the object of that was, to prevent any delay 


in the polling. With that view it was 
therefore proposed, that the having his 
name in the register should give him the 
right to vote at the poll, without any other 
question or any delay. If a man paid his 
rates and taxes up to the Ist of July, his 
name would be entered in the register, to 
be made up to the last day of August, in 
each successive year. Though it was pos- 
sible that, under such an arrangement as 
that, there might occur instances of persons 
voting with arrears of rates and taxes undis- 
charged, he thought that thetwelve months’ 
residence which the Bill required, previous 
to the payment of the rates and taxes, 
enabling a man to have his name put on 
the register, and the circumstance of the 
voter being still obliged to reside in the 
tenement from which he derived his vote, 
he thought, that such precautions as these 
sufficiently guarded against the occurrence 
of instances of voters being in arrear of 
the payment of their rates and taxes. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, also was in 
error, when he asserted that the proportion 
of the smaller householders was as five or 
six to one, as he would convince him from 
the returns on the Table. He would take 
the metropolitan districts. In the Tower 
Hamlets, the total number of houses 
rated above 101., was 26,297; of these, the 
number between 10/. and 201. was 12,830, 
which was a minority of the whole. In 
that district which included St. Giles, the 
total number rated in the same manner 
was 23,626, of which only 5,178 were 
under 207. In Marylebone, the number 
was 22,637, of which only 3,019 were 
under 20/. In Lambeth, the number was 
16,872, of which 7,648 were under 201. 
The hon. and learned Member must there- 
fore be convinced, that his statement was 
much exaggerated. He would deny al- 
together, that the operation of this clause 
would give rise to bribery. It was well 
known, that bribery was at present prin- 
cipally practised through the payment of 
rates and taxes for voters who were in 
arrear. He should like to see the can- 
didate who would be inclined to pay the 
rates and taxes of all voters who should 
happen to be in arrear when this Bill was 
in operation. 

Sir Charles Wetherell admitted the 
truth of the latter observations of the 
noble Lord, who had selected the most 
choice dishes of the feast, but the case 
would appear very different if the returns 
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of Manchester were referred to; As a 
general proposition, he still adhered to his 
original opinion, and would contend, thatthe 
actual right of voting made the payment 
of rent and taxes a necessary qualification. 
This clause, as he understood it, would 
permit a right of voting without the pay- 
ment of taxes, or even of rents; and, as 
he had before stood, he felt it his duty to 
oppose it, and would continue to do so. 
Why should the ancient usages of the 
country be destroyed? ‘Then it appeared 
according to what the noble Lord said, 
that July and August were not the periods 
up to which the Poor-rates were settled 
or paid, and, therefore, the fixing such a 
period for conferring a right of voting 
would produce the arrear of rates, of 
which he had already complained, and 
which would lead to bribery at elections. 
It was well known, that the amount of 
Poor-rates and Assessed Taxes on a tene- 
ment rated at 10/. a year could not 
amount to more than 7s. or 8s. a quarter, 
and a candidate could easily buy up the 
votes of these small housekeepers, even 
in a numerous constituency without such 
a very great outlay. If money, there- 
fore, was not actually paid to voters, these 
taxes might be paid by agents, nothing 
could be more easy to effect or more dif_i- 
cult to detect, and that payment no man 
could deny to be bribery. The Bill, tak- 
ing it altogether, was of a republican 
character, and as such he would stre- 
nuously oppose it. To this clause he 
had insuperable objections, because it 
would make the poorer voters the victims 
of intrigue and bribery. 

Mr. Ewart said, that all the holders of 
small houses in Manchester and the other 
great towns in the north, paid their rents 
weekly, and yet it would be most unfair 
to call them lodgers, particularly when it 
was recollected, that a year’s residence was 
necessary to entitle them to vote. Mere 
weekly tenants would have no right of 
voting. The 10J. qualification would not 
diminish the respectability of the con- 
stituency so much as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to anticipate. He 
believed, that in all those towns, the houses 
above 20/. per annum were far more nu- 
merous than those let below that sum. 
In the manufacturing towns, there were 
more houses rented from 15/. upwards 
than were rented between 10/. and 151. 
He would, therefore, strenuously support 
the clause as it stood. 
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Sir Edward Sugden said, that the re- 
turns from the districts in the metropolis, 
quoted by the noble Lord, would give 
the House no information as to the 10/. 
voters in the small towns throughout the 
country, which would predominate over 
the occupiers of the larger houses. As 
to the 10. rent in London, why every 
man knew, that a tolerable dog-kennel 
could not be had at a less rate; but in 
many parts of the country, an excellent 
house could be had for that amount of 
rent. The clause, therefore, was wholly 
unequal in its operation; in some places 
it would amount to Universal Suffrage, in 
others it would disqualify most respectable 
persons. Besides, this clause created 
three or four classes of voters, at rates 
even below 101., and to that it was, that he 
had so often objected. He contended, 
that this clause would give the right of 
voting to a man who only paid an actual 
rent of 8/. a-year, provided his house was 
rated at 101. If he paid 102. rent, and his 
house was only rated at 8/. he would have 
no vote; and as he read the clause, pro- 
vided the rates were paid, the voter might 
dispense with paying any rent whatever. 
If he were wrong, he wished to have in- 
formation as to the real state of the noble 
Lord’s intention. This clause, as he read 
it, was an exquisite piece of absurdity. 
There could be no safety against fraudu- 
lent votes, if any one person should have 
more than one vote for any house which 
he might occupy. He wished some reason- 
able limit to be put to the splitting of 
votes; but if this clause were to remain a 
part of the Bill, it would cause great con- 
fusion and bribery; it would lead to repub- 
licanism, and should always have his most 
unqualified opposition. 

Mr. Alderman Copeland saw no reason 
why, in the parish of Marylebone it 
should require a qualification of 25/. to 
vote for a Vestryman, when 10/. would 
entitle a man to vote for a Member of 
Parliament; surely the latter was the 
greater and the more important trust; 
and if 251. were deemed not too much in 
the case of a Vestryman, how much greater 
ought the sum to be in the case of a 
Member of Parliament? The real fact 
was, that the qualification was too low for 
London, and too high for such places as 
Sudbury. He, therefore, would be ready 
to agree to any proposal which went to 
establish a different criterion for London 
and for other towns. 
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Lord Althorp observed, that the hon. 
member for Boroughbridge had contended 
that candidates would be called on to pay 
the rates of the voters whose suffrages 
they solicited, but he felt assured, that the 
least reflection would satisfy every hon. 
Member that that could not be the case. 
From the regulations made, it would be 
next to impossible to effect it. Another 
hon. and learned Member attacked the 
clause on other grounds, noticing the 
probable effect of the measure upon the 
metropolitan districts, but there his argu- 
ment must fail, for the proportion of 102. 
householders must necessarily be smaller 
in the metropolis than in provincial towns, 
while in those latter, the holders of 107. 
houses would belong to a more respectable 
class. The chief argument against the 
present clause was, that it let in a disre- 
putable class of voters; that was the argu- 
ment; but how was that consistent with 
the statement made on the other side, 
that in the provincial towns the voters 
from 10/. houses would be more respect- 
able than in the metropolis. The hon. 
and learned Member also complained, that 
eleven persons residing in a tenement 
rated at 1002. a-~year would not be allowed 
to vote, while ten would. That was, 
however, according to the principle of 
giving 10/. householders a vote, and he 
saw no absurdity in it. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis complained, that 
there was a disposition in the supporters 
of the Bill to carry every clause, notwith- 
standing any arguments that could be 
made against it. He conceived that the 
present was the most important clause in 
the whole Bill, and he wished that Min- 
isters would only pause and consider 
whether, by the clause, they were going 
to enfranchise a class of persons whose 
condition and habits in life rendered it 
likely that they would answer the objects 
for which the Bill was framed. Could 
any man flatter himself that the 100. 
voters, generally speaking, would be more 
free from corruption, or more impervious 
to bribery, than those whom the Bill would 
deprive of their rights? Ministers had 
disturbed the elective system, which had 
grown out of the wealth, intelligence, and 
condition of the nation, without reflecting 
that they did not, in their changes, dis- 
tribute the franchise which they created 
among the wealthy and intelligent parts 
of the community. They had done the 
very reverse of this, for they had given 
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the rights of voting in a manner which 
had a direct tendency to increase bribery 
and corruption, and all those evil pratices, 
the existence of which was the ostensible 
ground of their pursuing measures of 
Reform. What sort ofa constituency was 
the Bill about to establish? Where was 
the cottager who did not pay 5/. a-year ? 
and where the inhabitants of a large town 
or city who did not pay 10/.? The prin- 
ciple of almost Universal Suffrage was the 
basis of the measure; and could he shut 
his eyes to the palpable fact, that, out of 
such a system as would spring from such a 
source, greater evils might spring than 
those which were produced by what is 
called the system of the boroughmongers ? 
The alarming feature of the Bill was, that 
it confined its operations to prevent the 
rich practising bribery, without taking 
into consideration the readiness of the 
other classes to receive bribes. The middle 
and lower orders were not accused by the 
Bill, nor were the elective jobs committed 
by and for their benefit, taken notice of, 
yet it was notorious, that there was a 
species of corruption tenfold more base, 
and tenfold more mischievous and degrad- 
ing, than that borough corruption against 
which the Ministers had directed all their 
power and influence. He alluded to a 
system which prevailed in great towns, 
of keeping people in clubs, congregated to 
drink and to smoke, and by these means, 
a constant system, of bribery in the shape 
of feasting, was continued from one elec- 
tion to another. These persons were kept 
together by somebody who addressed them 
as the Blues, and who told them that the 
blues had always stuck together as long 
as the Reds had been heard of, and that if 
they let the Yellows in, they would all be 
thrown over the bridge together. On the 
eve of an election, this speaker went up to 
London, where he said to some man of 
property, “ If you pay me the 500/. 1 have 
spent in keeping these people together, 
and give me 51. a man, I will engage to 
bring you into Parliament.” It was wrong 
to hold up the borough corruption to the 
obloquy of the lower and middle classes, 
without holding up to equal obloquy the 
other classes of corruption that were 
known to prevail to a great extent. He 
would only refer to what had taken place 
at Liverpool and at Dublin. In the second 
and third cities of the empire, bribery had 
prevailed in the most flagrant degree, and 
to the disgust of every honest reformer. 
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If the system of Reform was to work well, 
Ministers must cut up by the root those 
small shades which had been allowed to 
exist between what was called corrupt 
influence and justifiable influence. They 
must cut up the system which placed the 
interest of honest men at variance with 
their duties. To make the Bill work well, 
they must-form a constituency capable of 
appreciating the qualifications of candi- 
dates. Was such a constituency to be 
found in the 10/. a-year householders? 
He was sorry to say, that such was the 
general corruption, so corrupt had been 
the influence of the old system, that 
bribery in its worst nature now went into 
much higher classes than 10/. a year 
householders. It was by no means un- 
common to hear, some days after an elec- 
tion, a respectable tradesman remark, 
“that it was very extraordinary that a 
we had left 102. with his wife, which 
1e said, had come from Mr. ——,whom 
they had just returned to Parliament.” 
“ Why, that is whimsical enough,” says 
his neighbour, ‘‘ for the same thing has 
happened with my wife.” A third allowed 
that the same occurrence had happened 
at his house ; but then a bystander asked, 
“ Do you, respectable tradesmen as you 
are, not mean to return this money?” ‘‘Oh 
no,” said the whole trio at once, ‘* we have 
got the money, and we intend to keep it.” 
So degrading was this pernicious practice. 
But it was not to these classes that bribery 
was confined, for it was well known that 
so extensive had the system grown, that 
it existed among persons who held com- 
missions, or who practised respectable 
professions, and were in a station and 
under circumstances which ought to put 
them above being made the objects of such 
practices. He wished the noble Lord had 
taken the line marked out for him. He 
wished, for instance. in such a parish as 
Marylebone, he had taken the 20,000 tax 
or rate payers, and had made the third, or 
the 7,000 who paid the highest taxes, into 
a constituency. This would have been 
forming a system upon data already es- 
tablished. He wished also to call the 
attention of the Committee to the probable 
operation of this clause in many of the 
rural districts of boroughs. It provided, 
that every one who had a house valued at 
102. a-year, and all his rates paid up, 
should have the right of voting, but if the 
rates were unpaid, he would lose that 
right. In many of such places it was the 
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custom to keep six months rates in arrear, 
many of the inhabitants would therefore 
be deprived of their votes for the district, 
and by the operation of other clauses of 
the Bill, many of them would be pre- 
vented from voting for the county. He 
therefore considered, that all these matters 
required amendment, and that they were 
legislating upon unsound principlss. 

Mr. Edward L. Bulwer said, that the 
arguments of Gentlemen opposite were re- 
peated a hundred times, and, if they were 
repeated a hundred times, he was sure it 
was not because they had not been a hun- 
dred times answered. Indeed, it seemed 
to be the peculiar province of those Gen- 
tlemen, not to know when their arguments 
were answered. They regarded their ar- 
guments in the same light as a poet had 
spoken of his warriors :— 

‘* They’d not believe the vital spirit fled, 

But still fight on, nor know that they were dead.” 
How often must it be stated, in answer to 
their opponents, that by adopting the 10/. 
clause, they fixed that as the minimum 
rate of voting, and thus excluded none of 
the upper classes, while they excluded all 
below those inhabiting a 10/. house? How 
many places were there, where this would be 
universal suffrage? Was the value of houses 
not constantly varying, and were they not 
inhabited by persons of every degree of re- 
spectabiity ? It was said, that the qualifi- 
cation was too high or too low, according 
to the extent and situation of the place, so 
that the same amount of rent would pro- 
duce aristocratsor democrats. If either were 
true, the other argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber fell to the ground. This was ‘to make 
the giants first, and then to kill them.” 
What could be better than to establish a 
system of voting which would allow of such 
diversity? There was no truth more ap- 
parent than this, viz. that where men 
congregated in large masses, the more 
enlightened and intelligent they became. 
Consequently it followed, that to adopt a 
sound system, when they were about to 
rebuild their constituency, the suffrage 
should be more extensive and popular in 
the large towns, than in the small districts. 
The poor were exempted, not only because 
they were poor, but because they were 
ignorant also, and subject to the influence 
of the richer persons about them, while 
those clubs which the hon. Member had 
endeavoured to ridicule, promoted intel- 
ligence among the members, and by that 
means lessened the influence which could 
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be exercised over them. The clubs made 
them better qualified to possess the 
elective franchise. It followed, too, as a 
matter of course, that in large towns, the 
more persons were excluded from voting, 
the more enemies the Constitution had. 
Those who were not electors, were a dis- 
orderly and disaffected rabble ; all those 
who were raised to the rank of electors 
were converted into citizens, and interested 
in the preservation of the public safety. 
In large towns where excitement was freely 
communicated, and mobs easily collected, 
it was prudent to give the generality of 
persons an interest in political matters, 
beyond a momentary and drunken enthu- 
siasm. In elections, the men who had no 
votes were always the most troublesome, 
and there was no better collateral means 
to preserve good order, than by shortening 
elections, thereby making them cheaper, 
which would tend to convince the 
poorer people of the value of a vote, and 
to encourage those who had none, to exert 
industry and energy to obtainthem. It was 
consequently wise, to allow the qualification 
to be so fixed, as would enable the poorest 
man, by the exercise of these qualities, to 
elevate himself to the consideration of a 
citizen, from that of being merely one of a 
disorderly mob. Another favouriteargument 
was, that a numerous constituency would 
be likely to return demagogues as their 
Representatives; but were10/.householders 
to be compared with the scot and lot 
voters of some large towns at present? 
They would not be so numerous, and were 
likely to be much more orderly. And 
were the potwallopers found to return such 
persons generally? The House furnished 
proofs to the contrary; look at the hon. 
members for Lincoln and Durham. He 
therefore concluded, that hon. Gentlemen 
who made the remark, were not competent 
judges of who and what were really dema- 
gogues; and the cause of Reform at present 
before them furnished an_ illustration. 
They affirmed, that the desire for Reform 
was a violent passion; that the majority of 
the country were blind and deluded: he, 
on the contrary, affirmed, that the desire 
for Reform was rational, and that the 
blindness and delusion were both on the 
side of the minority. He would appeal to 
the people generally for proofs; where 
could any other parties be found better 
acquainted, more intelligent or alive to 
their own interests? He would appeal to 
any hon. Gentleman who had ever been a 
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candidate for a large town, whether he 
had not to gain the middle as well as the 
lower orders; whether it was not usual to 
find some of this former class, who pos- 
sessed, from a conviction in others of their 
superior knowledge or integrity, great in- 
fluence over the lower orders? These per- 
sons must be convinced by reason that 
their interests as a body was compre- 
hended and contemplated by the can- 
didate. The strong-headed and sturdy 
middle classes were remarkable for a 
warm and hearty attachment to the secu- 
rity of property, and for a plain and dog- 
ged shrewdness of sense, both of which 
qualities rendered them extremely averse 
from all dangerous vehemence of opinions. 
The progress of liberal opinions was in ex- 
act proportion to the progress of education, 
and it was impossible to influence such 
persons without addressing their judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, he was no 
advocate for diminishing the constituency, 
as had been insinuated by the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Ives. - All he had meant to say 
was, that where the constituency was very 
numerous, the qualification should exceed 
10/7. He approved of the extension of 
the suffrage to the tenants at will, and the 
hon. Gentleman, when he talked of the 
candidates of populous towns being com- 
pelled to conciliate the middle classes, and 
through them to influence the lower, must 
know very little of what frequently occur- 
red. In several of the Irish elections, it 
was not uncommon to prevent the voting 
of the electors opposed to the popular 
candidate, by force. And, to go no fur- 
ther than Westminster, occurrences had 
taken place, which proved sufficiently that 
unless a candidate went with the current 
of popular favour, he appeared there at the 
hazard of hislife. At Clare it was proved 
that a butcher kept guard on the O’Brien 
voters, and they were detained in durance 
until they had consented to vote against 
their own party. He must also apprise 
the hon. Gentleman, that these influential 
persons he had referred to, among the 
middle classes in large towns, generally 
came under the description of those per- 
sons he had brought under the notice of 
the House as agents, and it was likely the 
hon. Gentleman would some day be as- 
sured of the fact, that such partisans 
derived the principal part of their influence 
through the agency of party clubs and 
Ineetings. 
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Mr. Trevor said, the hon. member for 
St. Ives had been pleased to assert, that 
Gentlemen on his (Mr. Trevor’s) side of 
the House did not know when they were 
answered. He must certainly plead guilty 
to that grave and serious accusation, if the 
hon. Member had given an answer to the 
speech of his right hon. friend who pre- 
ceded him. He denied, that the elective 
franchise was at all likely to be exercised 
with more purity by the 10/. voters of 
London and its purlieus, than by the non- 
resident freemen whose rights were to be 
stripped from them altogether. Instead 
of giving the franchise to the talent and 
wealth of the country, they were about to 
give it to the passions and violent preju- 
dices of a portion of the people, and take 
rights and privileges from others who at 
least would exercise them better than the 
class on whom they were to be bestowed. 
One of the most absurd anomalies in the 
Bill was, to put an end to bribery and cor- 
ruption in the non-resident freemen, by 
enfranchising the 10. householders, a 
class which would be found quite as open 
to bribery as the non-residents. What- 
ever benefits hon. Members on the other 
side expected from the measure, he feared 
they would be disappointed. The eyes of 
the public began to be open to its imper- 
fections ; many of the persons whom he 
had the honour to represent, who were at 
first clamorous for the measure, now ex- 
claimed against it with equal violence. 
These facts would show themselves in spite 
of all the sophistry that could be uttered 
in that House to gloss them over. He 
must, therefore, notwithstanding the dis- 
approval of the hon. member for St. Ives, 
take to himself the right of speaking and 
protesting against the measure, as often as 
he thought it necessary in the discharge of 
his duty to those constituents. ‘They had 
sent him to that House, pledged to a 
course very different from that to which 
Gentlemen opposite were pledged. God 
forbid, that he should say that they were 
improperly pledged, and he trusted they 
would allow his motives to be as pure as 
their own. 

Sir John Bourke, with a view to recall 
the attention of the Committee to the 
subject-matter actually under its consider- 
ation, requested the Chairman to state 
what that subject-matter was. 

The Chairman accordingly read the 
clause as above. 

Lord John Russell said, he did not rise 
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for the purpose of making any remarks on 
the general merits of the clause, but 
merely to state what he thought was the 
best mode of proceeding. The course 
adopted by some hon. Members was very 
inconvenient, and he was sure Members 
would consult their own convenience, as 
well as shorten the discussion, if they 
were to adhere to the general practice, and 
argue the merits of any particular clause, 
either when the whole clause was first put, 
or when it was moved, that such a clause 
stand part of the Bill. He thought, there- 
fore, it would be better to go on with each 
of the divisions of the clause, and speak to 
them only, and then discuss the general 
merits of the question, when the whole 
clause was put by the Chairman. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn would not enter into 
the question, whether or not the mode 
proposed by the noble Lord, was the best 
or the most usual, but he thought the im- 
portant question was, whether they should 
discuss the clause at a time when the 
House was full, or leave it to a late hour, 
when they were not capable of doing jus- 
tice to it. 

Lord John Russell said, all he proposed 
was, to go on clause by clause, and, if 
there should not at the end be time to 
discuss it fully, he would make no objec- 
tion to postpone it till a more suitable 
hour. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, he had been in- 
formed, that in his absence the hon. mem- 
ber for St. Ives (Mr. Bulwer) had passed 
some strictures upon the frequency with 
which he addressed the House upon this 
question, Perhaps his remarks were not 
very palatable to the hon. Member, but 
he should certainly not put them forward 
the less frequently on that account. He 
as well as others found great difficulty in 
persuading Gentlemen on the other side 
to allow them a hearing, so much so that, 
on the previous night the confusion in the 
Committee was so great, that he began to 
think it would be necessary for the Chair- 
man to read the Riot Act. He still con- 
tinued to entertain the opinions he ever 
had done with respect to this clause ; it 
would give political power, and the elective 
franchise, to the dregs of the community. 
le wished to repeat a question which had 
been put to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, namely, whether he meant to include 
as voters that class of persons, for whom 
their landlords paid rates and taxes, and 
who in some places could be considered 
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in no other lightthan paupers? Probably 
the hon. member for Liverpool would con- 
descend to inform him, whether a large 
class of the 10/. householders of that 
town were of so low a grade, that their 
landlords, by a bye-law, were bound to 
pay their rates? If so, the elective fran- 
chise would be reduced to the grade of 
three-halfpenny householders, and this was 
the description of voters the Bill and the 
whole Bill would establish. On that oc- 
casion he should say no more, but reserve 
his further observations on this subject to 
the period of bringing up the Report. 

An Hon. Member complained that two 
or three hours had been consumed ina 
fruitless discussion, and by hon. Members 
who complained most of delay. 

Major Macnamara, as a member for 
Clare, complained of the frequent allu- 
sions which had been made to the election 
for that county, and denied distinctly any 
participation or knowledge of the transac- 
tions to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis said, his observa- 
tions did not apply to the hon. Gentleman 
as a candidate. What he had censured 
were the practices of the other candidate 
(Mr. O’Gorman Mahon), and these prac- 
tices were fully proved before the Com- 
mittee which had unseated that Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. John Weyland said, that in such 
towns as Brighton, Cheltenham, and 
others, it was probable that the houses of 
a higher rent than 101. constituted the 
greater part, but in other towns, and 
taking the great towns generally, the 
houses rented between 10/. and 201. 
would be more than double the number 
of houses of a higher rent. To give votes 
to the 107. householders, therefore, was, 
in his opinion, handing over the franchise 
to the lowest classes, who had objects of 
their own to obtain, and would return 
Representatives most likely to gratify 
their passions. He was sorry to express 
this fear, but he had such a fear; and he 
was further afraid, that on any popular 
questions—such as the Corn-laws, the 
great accumulation of property, the Na- 
tional Debt, and such questions—there 
would arise great danger to the best in- 
terests of the country. Gentlemen would 
be mistaken if they thought that they 
could influence the people, when under 
excitement, as they might wish. This 
was the most important clause in the Bill, 
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and he hoped it might receive a states- 
manlike consideration. 

Mr. Hunt had listened to the states- 
manlike speech of the hon. member for 
Hindon (Mr. John Weyland), and to the 
novel speech of the hon. member for St. 
Ives (Mr. Bulwer); he had listened also 
for three hours to different speeches, and 
not one word had he heard about the 
business before the House. He wished 
to learn from the Chair whereabouts the 
House was, for he did not know. 

Mr. Bernal stated, that he had already 
read, three or four times over, the Clause 
before the Committee, and had previously 
stated the Amendments proposed. 

Mr. Hunt said, he was sure that the 
hon. member for St. Ives would at length 
be obliged to agree to his plan, of giving 
the franchise to all householders. He 
thought the noble Lord, too, would avoid 
many difficulties, evade many objections, 
and render the Bill much more satisfactory 
to the country at large, if he at once 
adopted that suggestion, and allowed a 
vote to every householder who contributed 
to the rates and taxes. Numbers were, 
he was sure, the best of all securities 
against undue influence, and the use of 
bribery. The hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
F, Lewis) told a foolish story about the 
wives of voters receiving bribes, but he 
would tell that right hon. Member in re- 
turn, that he knew nothing of the matter 
if he supposed the wives of respectable 
tradesmen would condescend to receive a 
paltry bribe of 107. He knew also, that 
the lower orders, as they were called, were 
the least likely of all persons to be bribed. 
Look to Preston. There were seven thou- 
sand voters in that town, and he should 
like to see the man who would attempt to 
obtain their votes through the means of 
bribery. Look again at Liverpool; were 
the lower classes the only persons who 
accepted bribes? He had received in- 
formation, on which he could rely, that at 
the recent election for that place, Magis- 
trates were paid for their votes. With re- 
spect to that part of the clause which 
required the payment of a rent of 102. to 
qualify a householder to vote, he should 
like to know whether those persons would 
be qualified who paid a sum of 10. as 
rent, but a part of which went to the land- 
lord on account of rates which he engaged 
to pay for them? There were a vast 
number of houses of that description, 
both in the country and in the vicinity of 
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the metropolis. Some distinction should 
be made with respect to these, as had 
been already observed. A house that 
would let for 10/. a year in a town, might 
be had for a third of that sum in the 
country, and that made it necessary to 
lower the qualification for the latter. Re- 
flections had been cast on the respectability 
of the 10/7. householders, and it was said 
they were in the country composed of 
grocers and chandlers; but he could tell 
the House, that the grocers and chandlers 
of a market-town were persons moving 
in the better ranks of life, and composing 
what is called the.middle classes of society. 
It was very different in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, In Lambeth, for instance, 
where you could not enter an alley ora 
lane, in which the occupiers of the houses 
did not pay much more than 10/. rent, 
and even let out single rooms in them by 
the week to others, ata rent amounting to 
107. or 157. yearly. It would be a hard- 
ship in such persons if they were to be 
deprived of their votes, when they paid 
their landlord an additional rent to avoid 
the trouble and vexation arising from 
parochial charges, unless by the operation 
of this clause, they paid these rates for a 
year before they could enjoy the privilege 
of voting. The clause should be so worded, 
as to admit such parties to vote without 
being subject to this proviso. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he would 
adopt the suggestion made by the noble 
Lord, and postpone the discussion on the 
principle of this clause, until all the 
amendments had been made in it, and 
the question was put, that these amend- 
ments stand part of the clause. His 
reason for doing so was, that he did from 
his heart sympathize with the noble Lord 
as to the delays interposed to the progress 
of this Bill, not by its opponents, but by 
its supporters. All the Gentlemen opposite 
were ready enough to hasten over the 
destructive part of the Bill, but now, that 
they had come to the constructive part of 
it, more strenuous advocates for delay 
could not be found. He saw from the 
Order-book, that one Gentleman who had 
supported the second reading of the Bill, 
had given notices of four amendments 
upon it; at least, he saw the name of Mr. 
Hughes Hughes appended four times to 
such notices. As he saw no prospect of 
getting through these amendments, at their 
present rate of progress, in four months, 
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he would postpone to the period which 
he had before mentioned, the discussion 
upon this clause. He rose, at present, to 
ask the noble Lord opposite a single ques- 
tion. At present, to qualify a renter of a 
house of not less than 10J. yearly value to 
vote, all the rent which shall have become 
due from him previously to the Ist day of 
July in each year must be paid up. Now, 
in the midland counties of England, the 
practice was, not to collect the rent, legally 
due at Michaelmas-day and at Christmas- 
day, until three months after each of 
those periods; and if this clause were 
passed in its present shape, the result of 
it must be, to alter the present practice ; 
for no tenant would have a vote unless he 
should have paid up his rent on the day 
it became due. This would cause great 
dissatisfaction in the country; for it would 
deprive the tenant of a privilege to which 
he had been long entitled. He wished to 
know whether this point had attracted the 
attention of the noble Lord, 

Lord John Russell replied in the affirm- 
ative, and said, that it had caused an 
alteration to be made in the clause to suit 
that practice. As the clause stood now, 
the tenant was not called upon to prove 
that he had paid his rent, unless he claimed 
to vote entirely upon the amount of his 
rent. If he could show that rates and 
taxes upon a rated amount of 10/. had 
been paid previously to the Ist of July, 
that would be enough; but if he could 
not do that, and claimed to vote as a 10J. 
renter, he was called upon to show in that 
case that the arnount of his rent was 10/., 
and that he had paid it, as well as poor 
rates and taxes. Such being the case, he 
thought that no inconvenience would arise 
from the clause as at present worded. 

Sir Robert Peel: The clause as amended 
will open a wide door to bribery and fraud. 
For the candidate will only have to pay 
up the poor-rates and taxes of an insolvent 
tenant, who is in arrear to his landlord, to 
entitle him to vote; by such means cor- 
ruption will prevail to a greater extent 
than ever before known. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that at an elec- 
tion which took place fourteen or fifteen 
years ago in Westminster, it was reported 
that poor-rates and taxes to a very consi- 
derable amount were paid up to qualify 
a number of individuals to vote for one 
of the candidates. Now what had hap- 
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under this clause. He also wished to re- 
mind the noble Lord, that the rates were 
collectéd at Christmas and in June, and 
not between July and August. As the 
clause stood at present, considerable in- 
convenience would arise to the public from 
that arrangement. 

Lord Althorp : The objection to this 
part of the clause is, that it opens a door 
to bribery, because the paying up of rates 
and taxes by candidates is a mode of bri- 
bery. The right hon. Baronet must, how- 
ever, observe, that whatever is done by a 
candidate in the way of paying up rates 
and taxes under this Bill, must be done 
every year to enable the voter to be en- 
tered in the registry. Under the present 
system, if the rates are paid up at the 
moment of the election, it is enough; but 
under the Reform Bill, if a candidate 
wishes to keep a voter on the registry, he 
must pay up his rates and taxes twice 
every year, even though he may not want 
him, and there may be no election during 
the year. I do not say, that it is impossible, 
that any man will do this ; but I will say, 
that the temptation to do it is much less- 
ened. I therefore am of opinion, that 
the objection of the right hon. Baronet 
does not apply to the present arrangement. 

Sir Robert Peel replied, that people 
were generally aware sometime beforehand 
when a general election would take place. 
The consequence would be, that when a 
general election was expected, the candi- 
date would pay up the voter’s rates and 
taxes for the previous half year. He 
would thus get the voter’s name on the 
registry, and the voter might then forget 
to pay up the rates for the next half year, 
Besides, he wished to know whether it 
would be bribery for a candidate to pay 
up a voter’s rates and taxes which were 
due a year before the election? He believed 
that a Committee of that House had de- 
cided, that to pay up the rates and taxes 
of a voter, to enable him to vote, was not 
bribery. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, that the Com- 
mittee ought not to forget, that the most 
usual time for a general election was be- 
tween the Ist of July and the middle of 
August; the very periods of time so unfor- 
tunately fixed in this clause. 

Lord Althorp said, that if an election 
were to take place in July, 1833, the 
voters must be registered in August, 1832. 
The candidate must, therefore, foresce in 
August, 1832, that the election would take 
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place in July, 1833, and, foreseeing that, 
must pay up for the voter all rates to Au- 
gust, 1832. Now, he really thought that 
no man would think it worth his while to 
go to such an expense for the mere sake 
of catching a contingent vote. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn called the attention 
of the noble Lord to another point. He 
had been long a resident in London, but 
he had never been called on to pay rates 
in the interval between the Ist of July and 
the middle of August. Would the non- 
payment of rates during that interval, 
when he might be absent from town, and 
when he might not know where to find 
the rate-collector, disqualify him from 
being registered as a voter ? 

Colonel Davies reminded his right hon. 
friend, that if he were absent from town, 
he might leave directions with his agent 
to seek out the tax-collector, and to pay 
his rates, and by so doing he might get 
his name entered on the registry. His 
noble friend, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, had already given a most satisfactory 
answer to the objection of the right hon. 
Baronet; but he might have added, that 
Parliaments did not always die a natural 
death, and that, therefore, a candidate 
must have great sagacity who could foresee, 
from afar, in which year of its legal exist- 
ence its dissolution would take place. He 
had, however, one objection to that part 
of the clause which allowed the voter to 
vote on his proving, that he was a 104. 
renter. It opened a door to fraud in this 
manner. A man might let another a 
house at arent of 8/.; but in order to 
give his tenant a vote, might stipulate that 
the tenant should give him 10/. a year, of 
which he would return 2/. to the tenant. 
This was the case at the late Dublin elec- 
tion, for many fictitious votes were created 
by this process. A put a bank note into 
B’s hand, and received a receipt; the note 
was then returned, and asmaller sum than 
that specified really paid as rent. How, 
in such cases, could the fraudulent be 
distinguished from the bond fide voter ? 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that he had 
put all these questions to the noble Lord 
at an early period of the evening, and that 
he had received the same answers as his 
right hon. friend from the noble Lord, 
—answers which, in point of fact, amount- 
ed to nothing. Suppose an election should 
take place in the beginning of July. It 
was almost impossible but many tenants 
would then be in arrear. In that case, 
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every 101. tenant would be a tool in the 
hands of his landlord, who could prevent 
him from voting, or enable him to vote, 
just as he pleased. There must be con- 
siderable arrears of taxes at the time of 
registration. It was his most deliberate 
opinion, that the working of this clause 
would be, to exclude many respectable 
householders, and to bring the holders of 
small tenements completely under the 
control of their landlord, he managing that 
the rent should be paid with a view to 
the period of registration, so that, accord- 
ing to his pleasure, the tenant should, or 
should not, have the franchise. 

Lord Althorp had stated already, three 
times, to the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that this argument was founded on a part 
of the clause which had been altered, and 
did not now exist; and he would not 
waste the time of the Committee by en- 
deayouring to explain the same point a 
fourth time to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

Sir Edward Sugden wished to know 
what remedy the tenant would have, in 
case a landlord, with a view to disfran- 
chise his tenant, got out of the way, and 
refused to receive his rent before the day 
of registration ? 

Lord Althorp said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asked him what was to be 
done, in case a landlord, who was entitled 
to receive his rent in June, would not re- 
ceive it, in order to disqualify his tenant 
from being registered in August? He 
really must say, that he did not consider 
himself called upon to meet such improb- 
able objections, which could have no 
foundation except in the ingenuity of the 
objector. He would only observe, that 
unless a landlord had a great number of 
tenants, he could produce no influence on 
an election by thus getting out of the way; 
and if he had a great number of tenants, 
the rent which he would have to receive 
would be a sufficient security that he 
would not get out of the way to disfran- 
chise his tenants. 

Sir Edward Sugden: But a landlord 
can recover his rent at any time, and 
therefore he will be no loser by allowing 
the payment to be withheld from him for 
a short period. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the custom 
at Westminster was, to collect the rates and 
rents due at Christmas and Midsummer, 
three months after each period. As the 
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of August, he would suggest, that six 
months at least after such rents and rates 
were due ought to be allowed to prevent, 
on the one hand, the influence of the land- 
lord being improperly exercised, and, on 
the other, the exclusion from the right of 
suffrage, consequent upon the neglect or 
inadvertence of not paying such charges 
duly up. 

The Chairman then put the first part 
of the question, that all the words after 
10/., in line seven of the old print of the 
Bill, down to the words ‘ rent as afore- 
said,” be omitted. This was carried with 
out a division. He then put the second 
part of the question, which relates to the 
insertion of the amended clause, in lieu 
of the words omitted. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, that an in- 
terval of more than six weeks should be 
allowed for the collection and payment of 
the rates and taxes. 

Lord Althorp said, that if his right hon. 
friend had been in the House at an earlier 
part of the evening, he would have learned 
from the explanation of his noble friend 
that there was nothing in his objection. 
He wished that a person should be allowed 
to vote notwithstanding he was six months 
in arrear with his rents and taxes. By 
the clause, as it now stood, if a person 
proved that these were paid up to the 
25th of March, 1831, he would be entitled 
to be registered in the August following 
for a twelvemonth. As to the objection, 
that rates were not usually - for a 
quarter after they were due, he did not 
understand there were particular days to 
demand them, and the objection could 
otherwise be of no weight, because the 
householders might always send them to 
the collector. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, his noble friend, 
as the Minister of Finance, must, of course, 
be well aware that it was not the usual 
custom to collect the Midsummer rates 
until September. He would assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that this was the 
case at Westminster, and the result would 
necessarily be, that all those persons who 
were out of town at that time, and whom 
the tax-gatherer knew he could depend 
on to pay their rates, upon their return 
would run the risk of being disfranchised. 

Lord John Russell said, that though 
the assessed taxes were by law due every 
quarter, it was the custom to collect them 
only twice in the year. One portion 
became due on the Sth of July; it was, 
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however, generally collected in September 
and October. By placing the Ist of July 
in the clause, they excluded the taxes due 
on the 5th of July. The assessed taxes 
due in February were collected in April 
or May, and those taxes must, by this 
clause, be paid previously to the Ist of 
July. 

Mr. Wilks observed, that the assessed 
taxes were also due in April and in Octo- 
ber, and that, on the 5th day of each 
month, they were collected or collectable. 
As to the parochial rates, they were in- 
variably paid quarterly [eries of ‘ no.” 
They were certainly so in the metropolis, 
for he had recently looked over forty local 
Acts, and had not found one exception to 
that rule. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn admitted the correct- 
ness of Mr. Wilks’s observation, but said, 
that the taxes were only collected half- 
yearly. 

Mr. Hunt reminded the Committee, that 
the poor-rates might be collected twelve 
times a year. He believed that this clause, 
which stipulated that all rates and taxes 
due up to a certain day must be paid 
before a man could vote, would be a good 
fiscal plan, but he was sure that it would 
not be a good measure for the people. 

Mr. Wilks, in reply to the hon. member 
for Preston, begged to observe, that he 
could not see how this clause cculd be 
considered oppressive on the people. ‘They 
were allowed three months under it for 
the payment of their rates, which surely 
was ample time. 

Mr, Hunt said, at present taxes due in 
April were not collected until June, and 
those due in October not till a similar 
lapse of time. By this clause, if persons 
wished to exercise their franchise, they 
must pay them up on their becoming due. 

Lord Althorp asked the hon. member 
for Preston, what was the case already 
with regard to all scot and lot boroughs ? 
Was it not necessary that all taxes should 
be paid up to the time of voting ? 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he was quite 
sure that the Gentlemen who were making 
those noises were not Reformers; for he 
was now standing forward as amicus 
popult. He wished the House to look at 
this popular Bill; for he was now acting 
the part of a popular Reformer. As the 
clause was now worded, if a man had not 
paid every farthing of his rent, he was 
not entitled to a vote, even though he 
had paid all his rates and taxes. 
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Lord Althorp wondered how the hon. 
and learned Gentleman could persist in 
arguing upon a blunder which he had 
already pointed out to him three or four 
times. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
assumed that, in all cases, it would be 
necessary for the voter to prove the pay- 
ment of his rent. That was notso, He 
had repeatedly explained to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that the proof of the 
payment of rent was only necessary when 
the voter claimed to vote exclusively in 
right of occupying a house of 107. rent. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis observed, that 
by this Bill one of four things must be 
done to acquire a vote in boroughs. In 
the case where the vote depends on the 
payment of a certain amount of rent, the 
rent of June must be paid before the 20th 
of August. In his part of the country, 
and he believed in most others, the custom 
was, to pay one half-year’s rent under 
another ; that is, to allow the tenant to be 
always half-a-year’s rent in arrear. But 
the farmers were at present so poor, that 
they would not be able to pay the rent 
of the July half-year by the 20th of 
August, and thus the franchise which 
rested on rent would be reduced to a 
nullity. The next condition was the pay- 
ment, up to the day, of the poor-rate, 
at 10/. a-year. Now this, it should be 
remembered, did not amount to the same 
thing as living in houses of 1Ol. a-year 
value, for many houses, it was notorious, 
were rated at half their value, and others 
at even less than one-tenth. He, there- 
fore, conceived, that such inequality of 
rate would encumber the exercise of the 
second right with considerable difficulties. 
In most parishes a new valuation would 
be necessary to meet this, which would 
be attended with considerable expense. 
Another qualification depended on the 
rating by the house-tax, and the effect 
of this would be, to impose a penalty of 
tax upon many farmers (at present ex- 
empted), in order to entitle them to vote. 
He believed farm-houses were exempted 
by law from the payment of this tax, and 
the clause, by obliging the occupiers to 
pay it or lose their elective franchise, 
would be a severe penalty on them, and, 
coupled with the inconvenience of paying 
rents and taxes before the time usually 
appointed for that purpose, would create 
great dissatisfaction. The other mode of 
qualifying was, however, the most repro- 
bated and the most objectionable of the 
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whole—namely, the abstract valuation of 
the premises, for it created the necessity 
of introducing complicated and embarrass- 
ing machinery, inasmuch as it required 
the interference of a Valuer, an Overseer, 
and a Barrister. Every part of the clause 
was calculated to produce much hardship, 

Lord Althorp said, he had so often re- 
plied to the objections respecting the pay- 
ment of rent, that he would not weary the 
Committee by repeating them. With re- 
spect to the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that certain farmers were al- 
ways six months in arrears with their rent, 
and by that means would be deprived of 
their votes, this could only apply to those 
who paid 50/. yearly rent, and surely the 
right hon. Gentleman did not mean to 
say, that such persons were not rated for 
the poor-rates. He was ready to admit, 
there was some foundation in the objection 
as to the poor-rates and taxes being paid 
up; and, to obviate this, they extended 
the right of voting to houses of 10J. value. 
It was very difficult to settle the question 
of actual value and the accuracy of rates, 
and these were the reasons why other 
modes of qualification were resorted to. 
One of the right hon. Gentleman’s objec- 
tions in some degree neutralized another, 
as the circumstance of some houses being 
rated below their actual value was the 
reason which induced Government to 
propose the other modes of qualification. 

Mr. Hunt said, the clause had been 
justly called the landlord’s clause, and he 
should move, that the word “rent” be 
left out, as he considered, that the clause 
as now constituted would very much 
agerieve the 10/. householders by its 
operation [coughing.] This was the way 
in which he always found himself received 
when he attempted to assert the rights of 
the poor, but the public should know that 
hon. Members endeavoured to cough him 
down, and they should also be made aware 
of the reason why he had been so treated. 
The landlords’ clause, making the voters 
pay up to the day, he insisted would never 
answer [much coughing.|] Since he now 
found that this conduct was persevered 
in, so as to prevent him from expressing 
his opinions, he should move an adjourn- 
ment, and stand upon his right to be 
heard so long as he had any thing to 
offer. Order having been restored, the 
hon. Member repeated his objections to 
the clause, and said he should take the 
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Colonel Davies remarked, that the hon. 
Gentleman’s Amendment would make mere 
nonsense of the entire clause. Great num- 
bers would be qualified by the payment of 
rent only, and such persons this omission 
would wholly incapacitate from the exer- 
cise of their franchise. 

Mr. Hunt denied that it was his object 
to “‘make nonsense” of the clause as it 
originally stood. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey admitted, that the 
intention of the hon. Member was good 
in itself, but its effect unquestionably 
would be, to defeat the interest which the 
hon. Member had stood forward to advo- 
cate. The necessary consequence of a 
decision in the affirmative must be, that 
the right of voting would be limited to 
householders who paid from 10/. to 15/. 
a-year, and that, he apprehended, was a 
result which the hon. Member had not 
either desired or anticipated. He regretted 
to perceive, that the attention of the hon. 
member for Preston appeared to be other- 
wise directed, as it was to him in parti- 
cular that he was addressing his remarks. 

Mr. Hunt: You would’nt hear me. 
[ The Hon. Member coughed aloud.| There, 
now, that is a specimen of the treatment 
that I received while I was speaking! 
[general cries of ‘‘ Chair, chair.” | 

The Chairman said, he was quite sure 
he need not impress upon the hon. Mem- 
ber, that he was pursuing a course which 
seemed to require explanation. He felt 
particularly convinced, that the hon. 
Member would never have so acted, 
except under the impulse of a momentary 
excitement produced by the heat of debate. 

Mr, Hunt expressed his contrition “ for 
having followed a bad example.” 

Mr. D. W. Harvey, in conclusion, ob- 
served, that in general no rent which had 
been due at Midsummer was ever paid 
before October, and the rent due at 
Christmas was paid in March or April; 
to declare, therefore, that no person 
should vote who had not paid his Mid- 
summer rent in July, would exclude many 
from the franchise. He hoped, therefore, 
the noble Lord would consent to some 
alteration in this respect. 

Lord Althorp could not see, that the 
particular period at which rent was paid 
made any material difference : the general 
object of the clause was, to ascertain that 
the rent due at Lady-day was paid before 
the time of registration. 
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objection to making the payment of rent 
a qualification, that he should persist in 
dividing the House upon it, as the prin- 
ciple had never hitherto been recognized 
in Representation. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, a man might 
not have a receipt for his rent paid, from 
some arrangement between his landlord 
and himself, and, therefore, this was the 
worst security that could be devised to 
obtain bond fide voters. 

Lord Althorp said, that if the payment 
of 10/. a-year was to be a qualification at 
all, it was absolutely necessary there 
should be some security that it had been 
regularly paid up to the particular day 
specified. If a person could not prove 
the payment of his rent, he would lose 
his vote for the time, but would recover it 
when the arrears were paid up. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that in periods 
of distress, according to his noble friend’s 
own shewing, many persons must be dis- 
franchised. In many such cases the land- 
lord allowed the arrears to run on, and 
this would give him great facilities to 
influence the votes of his tenants. 

The Committee divided on Mr. Hunt’s 
Amendment; Ayes 10; Noes 353—Ma- 
jority 343. 


List of the Ayxs. 
Castlereagh, Viscount Miller, W. II. 
Freshfield, J. W. Stuart, J. 
Lindsay, Colonel Trevor, Hon. A. 
Loughborough, Lord Yorke, Captain 
Mackillop, J. TELLER. 
Miles, W. Hunt, H. 


The Chairman put the question—“ Pro- 
vided, also, that no tenant so occupying 
such premises as aforesaid, at a yearly rent 
of not less than ;” the Ques- 
tion was, that the blank be filled up with 
‘ten pounds.”’—Agreed to. 

The Chairman read the remainder of 


“the Clause—« Shall, by reason thereof, 


acquire a vote in the election for any city 
or borough, if, by any agreement or con- 
trivance, or by virtue of any Act of Par- 
liament, or otherwise, the landlord shall 
be liable to the payment of the rates for 
the relief of the poor, in respect of such 
premises.” 

Mr. John Campbell: In rising to move 
an Amendment, of which I have given 
notice, I must begin by complaining of 
my hon. and learned friend, the member 
for Boroughbridge, who was pleased to 
observe, that by giving this notice, I 
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showed that I was no friend to the Bill. 
Sir, it is because Iam a sincere and ardent 
friend of the Biil, that I wish to remove 
from it a defect, which, I conscientiously 
believe, will endanger its success in Par- 
liament, and will bring odium upon it 
should it pass into a law. But it is with 
the greatest reluctance that I present my- 
self to the Committee, and 1 am only im- 
pelled to do so by an imperative sense of 
duty. This is my consolation, that I do 
not proceed on any speculatiye notions of 
my own. I support the Bill as it was 
presented to the House by his Majesty’s 
Ministers. My object now is, to guard 
against what I must consider the mischief 
of having something much beyond the 
Bill. I would not interrupt the progress 
of the measure for a single hour, by 
attempting to correct any omission 
which might afterwards be _ rectified, 
but the mischicf I seek to prevent 
would be irremediable. I wish to with- 
hold the elective franchise: from weekly 
tenants and lodgers. If once conferred, 
it could not be taken from them. As the 
Bill was originally framed, and ap- 
proved of by the public, they were not 
intended nor understood to be included. 
The qualification was, ‘‘ occupation for a 
given time of a house of the yearly value 
of 107.” In point of law, there must still 
be a yearly taking by the clause as it is 
now framed ; but it will be evaded by the 
following contrivance—* I let youa house 
for a year, at 10/., payable by weekly pay- 
ments of 3s. 10d. a-week, to be paid 
weekly, and a week’s notice to quit shall 
be sufficient reciprocally.” Thus, a weekly 
hiring is converted into a yearly tenancy, 
without any alteration in the rights or 
liabilities either of landlord or tenant. 
But this would be a mere evasion. Where 
there is a bond fide yearly letting, the 
rent never is reserved more frequently 
than quarterly. [ appeal to all professional 
men, to all landlords, and all tenants, in 
the House. Weekly tenants will thus be 
admitted. See the mischiefs:—In the 
first place, the tests of sufficiency to enjoy 
the elective franchise specified in this 
clause are unequal, and lead to different 
results. There is only one qualification— 
occupying a house of the yearly value 
of 102. The assessment, rating, and 
rent, are taken as criteria of value. 
They are all fair, if the rent is a yearly 
rent: yearly rent and yearly value are 
the same; but weekly rent and yearly 
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rent (or yearly value) are wholly different. 
If let by the week, there is the trouble of 
collection, and the risk is run of the house 
being empty a part of the year, as well as 
of the insolvency of the tenant. In prac- 
tice, they are very different. At Sessions I 
have known many instances where a weckly 
payment of rent amounting to 10/. has 
been proved not to be worth more than 
5l. or 61. if let by the year. The conse- 
quence is, that the same house, in the 
same town, will give a vote or not, accord- 
ing to the manner in which it is occupied 
or let. If occupied by the owner, or let 
for a year to a substantial tenant, no vote 
is gained ; but the weekly tenant has the 
elective franchise conferred upon him. 
Then, consider what the classis on whom the 
elective franchise is thus to be conferred. 
I feel, that it should be given to all who can 
be safely intrusted with it—all, even the 
lowest, have an interest in good govern- 
ment; and I must ever admire the senti- 
ment contained in the writ of Edward Ist, 
by which the House of Commons was first 
regularly assembled—“ quod omnes tan- 
git, ab omnibus approbetur ;” but some 
limit must be put to the exercise of the 
right. Who are these weekly tenants ? 
Journeymen workmen, in the great manu- 
facturing towns—dependent upon their 
master and their landlord—I am afraid 
often improvident and thriftless, and, for 
that very reason, weekly tenants. This 
must likewise be considered, that, in many 
cases, the weekly payment is made fora 
loom or machine attached to the lodging, 
the yalue of which ought to be deducted 
from the value of the house, although, in 
point of law, the rent would be considered 
to be in respect of the house. Remember, 
likewise, that under the name of “ house” 
every lodging is included, to which there is 
an outer door in the command of the tenant 
or lodger. ‘Therefore, if there be a com- 
mon staircase, there may be many houses 
under the same roof. Why are the pay- 
ments weekly? From want of capital or 
want of credit. Is he to acquire the 
elective franchise whom the landlord will 
not trust for three months the trifling 
amount of 2/7, 10s.? He could not, by 
such a renting, acquire a settlement as a 
pauper. The noble Lord stated, that a 
deputation had waited on him, of great in- 
telligence. A similar deputation might 
haye been sent from other classes —from 
domestic servants—and might have 
displayed equal intelligence, and brought 
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forward equally plausible claims. If 
the favoured weekly operatives are re- 
spectable, and ought to be admitted, 
then, do not exclude others in the same 
town, at least as respectable and inde- 
pendent—the owners or yearly tenants 
of 8/, houses. If the annual occupation 
is enough, then stick to that; make that 
the only qualification, and disregard value 
altogether; but if value is an ingredient, 
act upon it uniformly. I now come to state 
an objection to this class of voters, which, 
to my mind, is conclusive. I mean their 
dependence upon the landlord. The an- 
swer attempted to be given to the objection 
as to agricultural tenants at will was, that 
they could only be turned out by a six- 
months’ notice to quit, expiring at the time 
of the year when the tenancy commenced ; 
so that it may be many months before the 
tenant can be ejected. But this class of 
voters may not only beimmediatly punished 
for their vote, but they may be actually dis- 
franchised between the teste of the writ 
and the day of election, nay, between the 
proclamation of the election and the day 
when it takes place; between which two 
days, there may be an interval of a week. 
A notice to quit is given; the tenant 
either quits, or he does not. In either case, 
he is equally disfranchised; for if he re- 
mains, he is not a tenant, he is a trespasser, 
The qualification in respect of which he 
was registered is gone, and, if he takes the 
oath, he is guilty of perjury. Whoever 
proposes, that such men should have the 
elective franchise, ought certainly to add 
Vote by Ballot for their protection. Do 
not let it be supposed that aristocratic 
influence is thus increased. The landlords 
of such tenants are not great landed pro- 
prietors, but speculating builders, who 
seek to turn a piece of ground to the best 
account, and will introduce the sums they 
receive for the votes of their tenants as an 
item in the balance sheet. I could men- 
tion one man, who, in Southwark, is the 
owner of 500 houses, let to weekly tenants. 
He may be very respectable; but is such 
power to be conferred upon him, and is he 
to be made a borough lord? To remedy 
this evil, it has been proposed to enact, 
that no landlord should give his tenant a 
notice to quit upon a general election, or 
on a vacancy while Parliament is sitting. 
But this would be a most improper inter- 
ference with the contracts of individuals. 
The tenant has said—I agree to quit at 
any time upon a week’s notice, What 
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right have you to say, that such notice 
shall not be given, or that the tenant shall 
continue to occupy, in spite of it? The 
true remedy to prevent evasion is, to enact, 
that rent shall not be payable more fre- 
quently than four timesa year. This can 
produce no a for if the house 
really be of the value of 10/., and the 
tenant has credit or capital to be trusted, 
it may easily be converted into a bond fide 
yearly hiring, or he may prove the yearly 
value, or be assessed or rated upon the 
yearly value. Nor does this regulation im- 
pose any additional inquiry as to payment of 
rent; for as the clause stands, payment of 
rent must be proved, and if the payment be 
proved, it will be seen how it was payable. 
For these reasons I feel, that I am bound 
to offer my Amendment. 1 differ a little 
from my hon. and learned friend, the mem- 
ber for Newark, in the admonition he last 
night addressed to us, which, I own, 
seemed to me to savour too much of the 
doctrine of passive obedience to the Minis- 
ter of the day. Ihave hitherto voted for 
this Bill on every division, not because it 
was brought forward by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, but because, after the exercise 
of my own deliberate judgment, I approved 
of its provisions. Upon this occasion, I 
must use the freedom to say, that I stand 
up for the Bill, and its authors have de- 
serted it. But I care not for the taunts 
that proceed from the one side of the 
House, or the dissatisfaction which ma 
be felt on the other, while I boldly dis- 
charge what I consider to be my duty. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
as an Amendment, ‘‘ that no tenant shall 
be admtted to the exercise of the elective 
franchise, who may be compelled to pay 
his rent more frequently than four times 
a year,” 

Lord Althorp admitted, that the propo- 
sitions of the hon. and learned Member 
deserved consideration. The first objection 
of any weight urged by him was, that a 
class of persons would be admitted to 
vote under this clause, whom their land- 
lords would not trust for a longer time than 
a week. But he did not think the objec- 
tion taken tosuch weekly tenants possessing 
a vote was good, because they must have 
been, at least, by the Bill, one year in pos- 
session of their tenements before they 
became entitled to their registry, and must 
have paid 107. He therefore was decidedly 
of opinion, that persons who had done 
this, whether by monthly or weekly pay- 
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ments, were entitled to vote, and the 
regulation as to the time of payment was 
often for the convenience of the landlord. 
As to the power with which the landlord 
would be invested by this clause, all he 
could reply to the observation of the hon. 
Member, respecting the misapplication of 
such power, was, that the landlord, by 
giving notice to his tenantry to quit ata 
week’s warning, would thereby incur such 
a loss as no exercise of the influence pos- 
sessed by hii would compensate for; and 
where such an influence as that said by 
the hon. and learned Member to exist, was 
created in a tenantry of 500, why he 
doubted whether any landlord would 
readily sacrifice such a certainty to the 
precarious chance of an influence in the 
return of a Member to that House. Al- 
though the objection, therefore, had an 
alarming appearance at first sight, yet it 
was not much to be dreaded, for the very 
number of the tenantry would tend to 
counteract the influence which he might 
otherwise attempt to assume. Numbers, 
in this case, as in many others, was a 
security against corrupt intimidation. Be- 
sides which, it must not be forgotten, that 
if the landlord of these houses should pay 
the rates, the tenantry would no longer be 
eligible to vote, and that was the case in the 
majority of these minor weekly tenancies 
in large towns. The fact was, that the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber would tend to disfranchise the whole 
of the operative classes, who, in his opinion, 
were the most intelligent, and, consequently, 
that class who were most fit to become en- 
franchised. It was that class which he 
felt it to be most important to satisfy, 
because they were most numerous: and 
he should be sorry to adopt the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member, as it would 
tend altogether to disfranchise them, and 
deprive them of that boon which it was 
his object to confer by the Bill at present 
before the House. He conceived that gave 
the requisite security to prevent great 
abuses, by enacting that twelvemonths 
tenancy must be previously required, and 
that the landlord who paid the rates of his 
tenants, thereby deprived them of their 
votes. He was determined to support the 
clause, and endeavour by all means to 
carry it. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson thought the 
arguments of his hon. and learned friend 
had not been answered by the noble 
Lord. He saw no reason why, the prds 
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posal of his hon. and learned friend, to 
excludeall those who did not pay their rents 
quarterly, should not be complied with. 
He had any wish rather than one to impede 
the Bill, but he felt it his duty to support 
this amendment, because he was anxious 
to select the respectable portion of the 
class which this clause proposed to benefit, 
and enfranchise them, to the exclusion of 
those who could not be so considered. 
He thought a person whose residence at one 
place was so precarious that he.could not 
take his dwelling by the year, or who was 
so poor that a landlord would not give 
him credit for 2/. 10s., the amount of a 
quarter’s rent, could not be considered 
respectable according to the noble Lord’s 
idea : nor were these the constituents who 
could be supposed to be independent, and 
incapable of corruption. The noble Lord 
argued, in support of the clause, that in 
many cases weekly payments were for the 
convenience of the landlord more than 
from any doubt of the solvency of the 
tenant. But when it was considered, that 
the former was generally an opulent per- 
son, comparatively, it was very futile to 
say it could be of any advantage to 
such a man to receive a few shillings 
a week instead of a considerable sum 
quarterly. If the Amendment were not 
adopted, there would be more dangerous 
combinations in elections, than the 
country had ever yet witnessed. Already 
they heard of clubs for the building 
and leasing houses for the sole purpose of 
letting them to weekly tenants for the 
creation of voters. He would entreat 
the Committee to look at the conse- 
quences of this plan. The entire con- 
stituency would be regulated by such clubs, 
and in every town returning Members, if 
the Bill remained as it at present stood, 
there would be juntas more corrupt, more 
unconstitutional, than any that had yet 
existed. This would be the consequence 
of allowing persons who lived from day to 
day, or from month to month, to have any 
concern with elections, which it should be 
the desire of every well-wisher to the insti- 
tutions of the country to preserve free from 
abuse. Would any hon. Member stand 
up and say, that persons depending on 
their daily receipts for their current ex- 
penses would form a desirable constitu- 
ency? The great object of the Bill 
ought to be, to extend the franchise, but, 
at the same time, to make the constituency 
independent. Who was there that could 
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prefer a numerous to an upright constitu- 
ency, if he had to make the selection? 
Whatever may have been said respecting 
the right of every Englishman to a parti- 
cipation in the elective franchise, in theory, 
yet, in practice, he must desire it to be 
limited to the independence of the holders. 
The objection of the greatest weight, and 
which had not been attempted to be 
answered, was, that it would be in the 
power of a landlord, on the day of elec- 
tion, to disfranchise his tenant. Were it 
for no other reason than this, he would 
oppose giving votes to weekly tenants, 
and in this course he trusted to be joined 
by all those hon. Members who did not 
wish to see the independence of the con- 
stituency utterly annihilated and des- 
troyed. He was firmly of opinion, that 
the securities which the noble Lord fan- 
cied the clause provided for the prevention 
of bribery and corruption, would be utterly 
worthless, and that, unless they required 
quarterly instead of weekly payments, 
they could neither hope to control the in- 
fluence of the landlord, on one hand, 
nor the desire to barter his vote on the 
part of the tenant, on the other. If a 
landlord would not trust his tenant to the 
extent of 2/7. 10s., and receive him as a 
quarterly, instead of a weekly tenant, 
such person could not be a desirable con- 
stituent. For all these reasons he would 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. L£vans said, he would oppose the 
Amendment. In the neighbourhood of 
the place he represented (Leicester), the 
class of persons referred to were respect- 
able, and lived in comfort and indepen- 
dence. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes would give his 
decided opposition to the Amendment. In 
Oxford there were 2,000 electors, of whom 
1,000 were disfranchised by the Bill, as being 
non-residents, and these persons supported 
the Bill, under the impression that they 
would get a franchise by renting elsewhere 
a house of the value of 10/. The residents 
were also disposed to sacrifice their rights 
and those of their children from the same 
conviction. This Amendment would dis- 
appoint them in that expectation, and he 
should therefore decidedly oppose it. He 
had voted for the amendment of the 
noble Marquis (the Marquis of Chandos), 
for giving the franchise to tenants at will, 
because he would not consent to place so 
much power in the hands of the landlord, 
as would permit him, arbitrarily to with- 
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hold the franchise by not granting leases. 
And here also he objected to the Amend- 
ment, by making it necessary for the 
enjoyment of the franchise, that the land- 
lord should regulate the periods at which 
rent was to be paid. The hon. and 
learned member for Stafford had remarked 
upon a notice of an amendment which 
he (Mr. Hughes Hughes) proposed to 
bring forward, to disable landlords from 
disfranchismg their tenants on the eve of 
an election, by giving a week’s notice; 
and had been pleased to say, that such an 
interference as the clause he proposed, be- 
tween the two parties, was improper. 
But he would contend, that it was necessary 
for the protection of the tenant, and one 
for which the landlord received an equi- 
valent, by the franchise being attached to 
his property, whereby its value was in- 
creased. His object was, to provide that 
a notice, under such circumstances, should 
not debar the tenant of his right. 

Mr. Pearse said, he should support the 
Amendment, on the principle that it was 
desirable the Bill should be founded on 
something like property, and if the la- 
bouring classes, who rented tenements at 
3s. or 4s. a week, were admitted to the 
franchise, the qualification of 10/. a year 
would be almost destroyed. As the clause 
now stood, its effect would be little short 
of Universal Suffrage. 

Mr. O’ Connell opposed the Amendment, 
which, he said, would disappoint the inha- 
bitants of the manufacturing districts, 
where it would materially diminish the 
amount of the elective franchise. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was mistaken 
in supposing that a landlord could turn 
out upon a week’s notice those tenants 
who were yearly tenants, merely because 
they paid their rent weekly. ‘The notice 
must be according to the tenure, and not 
according to the time of the payment of rent. 

Sir James Scarlett said, that the hon. 
and learned member for Kerry, as a radi- 
cal reformer, was quite consistent in 
opposing the Amendment; but as he (Sir 
James Scarlett) was not a radical re- 
former, never had been, and never would 
be a radical reformer, he was determined 
to support it. The hon. and learned 


Member was wrong in supposing, that 
a yearly tenant could not be ejected for 
not paying his rent weekly, according to 
agreement with his landlord. An agree- 
ment was paramount to law. The Amend- 
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ment would leave the elective franchise in 
possession of independent operatives, and 
would prevent interested landlords from 
creating a class of voters who would be 
completely under their influence. If it 
were the object of the Bill to permit men 
to vote according to their judgment and 
consciences, the Committee should adopt 
the amendment. As the clause stood, the 
greater part of the 10/. voters would be 
the slaves of their landlords, and a worse 
system of corruption and dependency 
would be created than had ever yet existed. 
The evils of nomination boroughs, as they 
had hitherto been known, were nothing 
to the evils which would arise from the 
new system of nomination which the clause 
without amendment would lead to. 

The Attorney General said, that his 
hon. and learned friend would obtain 
credit with the Committee for not being 
a radical reformer, for he (the Attorney 
General) was at a loss to discover that he 
was any reformer at all. His hon. and 
learned friend’s argument would have come 
with better grace from one who had sup- 
ported the Bill throughout. The question 
related to the admission of a numerous 
class to the elective franchise, than whom 
he believed none were more entitled to it, 
as there were none, whom it was more 
important to conciliate to the Government. 
[cheers from the Opposition.] Did that 
pointed cheer insinuate, that he spoke only 
of the popularity that might thus be earned 
by the present Government? [repeated 
cheers.| The insinuation, if intended, 
evinced neither justice nor candour, and 
such suspicion, received into young minds, 
augured ill for the part they might here- 
after take in public affairs. He spoke not 
of the temporary favour of the people, but 
of their permanent contentment, which 
would enlist them on the side of the laws, 
by awarding them a just share in their 
enactment. He did not hope to convince 
his learned friend: who proposed the 
Amendment, that his views were erroneous; 
on the contrary, he agreed there were 
objections to granting votes to those whose 
tenure of property was so insecure. Mi- 
nisters, for this reason, had at first excluded 
weekly tenants: but when it was made 
clear that by so doing they must exclude 
the great mass of the artizans and manu- 
facturers, it became them to revise that 
decision. Hundreds of thousands of his 
intelligent countrymen, who were in every 
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respect fit to be intrusted with the franchise, 
would find themselves disappointed and 
deprived. His learned friend argued, that 
if numbers were to be added for the pur- 
pose of conferring independence, numbers 
ought also to be taken away, in order to 
effect the same object. But he appeared 
to forget, that the best security for the 
independence of individuals was to be 
found in a large constituency. It was an 
extreme case to suppose, that landlords 
would turn out by thousands the tenants 
on whom they depended for their incomes. 
He implored the Committee to consider 
the effect which would be produced upon 
the country by the adoption of the’Amend- 
ment. Was it to be endured, when the 
elective franchise had been extended in 
counties to multitudes at least equally 
dependent on the will of another, that the 
working classes, kept independent by their 
own exertions, were to be intrusted with 
none? Sucha proceeding would create the 
greatest possible distrust and dissatisfaction 
throughout the country. With regard to 
the period of notice, it would be very incon- 
venient to persons employed in manufac- 
tories, who might be under the necessity 
of removing from one place to another, or 
wishing to remove to better and more 
convenient premises, for the purpose of 
carrying on their business where there would 
be an increased chance of employment, 
that they should be limited tothree months. 
Whenever election rights were talked of, a 
forced construction was immediately put 
upon the motives and passions of mankind ; 
and it was supposed, that they were all 
called into some kind of diseased action : 
such remarks might be warranted by past 
experience, but he trusted, that in future, 
under a better Representative system, they 
would no longer be thought just; and it 
was to overlook the general interests of 
society to require this description of 
legislative exclusion. The hon. and learned 
Member observed, that clubs and large 
bodies would vote together. Why, then, 
the less would they be under the influence 
of the landlords; and in large districts, 
the latter would have Jess influence in 
returning Representatives. What would 
be the consequence of excluding this class 
from all share in the Representation ? 
The House had, on former occasions, had 
opportunities of seeing the consequences 
arising from great bodies of men remaining 
strangers to the Constitution. Maddened 
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by severe distress, which they ascribed to 
the want of proper Representation, they 
became the ready instrument for every 
factious demagogue who chose to disturb 
the peace of the country: unite them to 
the Constitution, and its enemies are con- 
verted into friends and défenders. Be- 
lieving that the Amendment would exclude 
from the exercise of the elective franchise a 
most respectable, independent, and intel- 
ligent class—that their admission would 
give security to the State, and their exclu- 
sion must endanger it—he would give his 
decided ‘support to the clause as it stood. 

Sir Robert Peel said, if the persons to 
whom the hon. and learned Gentleman 
alluded, formed a class of most respect- 
able, independent, and intelligent voters, 
how did it happen, that a bill had been 
laid upon the Table of the House, within 
six weeks from the time when the hon. 
and learned Member was speaking, to 
disfranchise the whole of them? At 
what period had it been discovered that 
they were a most respectable and in- 
telligent class of voters? Government 
proposed to give them the right of voting 
by the original Bill; but after two months 
of mature deliberation, the Ministers be- 
came alarmed at the work of their own 
hands. They had created a power, en- 
dowed, like the Monster in the novel, with 
tremendous physical energies, and when 
they found that they could not subject 
those energies to the control of modera- 
tion and reason—then it was that they 
shrunk appalled from their own success, 
and tried to destroy what they could not 
command or regulate. They then came 
down with another bill, by which they 
attempted to establish a more discreet 
class of voters—~—namely, those who paid 
their rent half-yearly. The real reason of 
the re-introduction ofthe clause which gave 
the right of voting to the intelligent and 
respectable class described by the At- 
torney General was, that Government 
had excited hopes which they were afraid 
to disappoint. That was the reason, and 
the only reason which could justify the 
re-insertion of the clause, but Ministers 
shrank from acknowledging it. When 
the Government had once told the artisans 
of Birmingham and Manchester, that they 
should have the right of voting, and when 
the proposition had become the subject of 
discussion in the Political Unions, it was 
not to be wondered at that Ministers 
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found it difficult to retract the original 
concession. But why did they not ma- 
turely consider their plan in the first 
instance? Why did they first propose to 
give the right of voting to hundreds of 
thousands of persons, as the Attorney 
General said, and six weeks after bring 
in a bill to take it away, and then once 
more propose it again? In his opinion, 
there was no class of voters more likely 
to be under the influence of their land- 
lords, than that of tenants who were 
liable to be ejected at a week’s notice. 
Manchester, Norwich, Birmingham, and 
other large towns would have a sufficiently 
large constituency without this extension 
of the franchise. Those tenants in towns 
were in a very different position from that 
of the agricultural tenant at will, who 
could retain his farm six months after 
notice to quit had been served upon him. 
It by no means followed that a consti- 
tuency of 30,000 voters, ensured a freer or 
fairer Representation of a populous town, 
than a constituency of 3,000 or 4,000. 
Weekly tenants were to be found chiefly 
in the manufacturing towns, in which there 
existed already a numerous independent 
and respectable constituency, who would 
be overborne by the numbers of the class 
which the clause enfranchised. The in- 
troduction of that class into the consti- 
tuency would deprive property and intelli- 
gence of their due influence, and, so far 
from improving, it would have the effect 
of degrading the Representation. The 
powers which were given to Assistant- 
barristers and to Overseers, and the system 
of annual registration projected by the 
Bill, would give rise to yearly elec- 
tioneering contests; !there would be no 
such thing as an election without a con- 
test, and the contest would be renewed 
at every returning period of registration. 
The system which this clause would esta- 
blish, would be an imitation of the elective 
franchise of the United States in its worst 
feature. The House had been told, that 
the Government was now, for the first 
time, to be carried on without patronage. 
For his part, he (Sir Robert Peel) thought 
it just and reasonable, that the Govern- 
ment should exercise some influence over 
those whom it employed. On thataccount, 
he had not voted on another night against 
the government of Ireland, for doing, 
in a very clumsy and undisguised way, 
that which other Governments before 


them had done with more discretion, 
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Although he could not go the whole length 
of saying with the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, that preceding governments 
in Ireland had done the same thing to 
the same extent, yet he thought it natural 
and proper that they who were the imme- 
diate servants of the Government should 
support the Government. The House, b 

their vote the other night, had sanctioned, 
at least had positively refused to condemn, 
the exercise of such influence by the 
executive government. On what pre- 
tence, then, would it refuse to the pos- 
sessor of property the exercise of a similar 
influence? The occupiers of houses 
paying a weekly rent, would be peculiarly 
subject to that influence. They were 
under the immediate control of their 
landlords, from the facility with which 
they could be dispossessed of their holdings 
under }im. On all ordinary oceasions 
they would be passive instruments in his 
hands, and in times of popular excitement, 
when ordinary considerations of interest 
were overborne by the clamour and fever 
of the moment, their whole weight would 
be thrown into the scale of vehement 
democracy. He could see no public ad- 
vantage, either in the ordinary, or the extra- 
ordinary agency, of such a class of voters. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison supported the 
Amendment. Bythe clause,as now worded, 
a party who paid rent by weekly instal- 
ments, though he paid neither poor-rates 
nor taxes, would have the same rights as 
another who paid all these, and he was of 
opinion the right ought to be limited to the 
payment of taxes. If the clause were 
carried as proposed by Ministers, it would 
lead to a new assessment all over the 
kingdom. 

Lord Villiers supported the Amend- 
ment, because, in the manufacturing towns 
particularly, it would introduce voters who 
were neither intelligent nor independent. 

An Hon. Member opposed the Amend- 
ment, the effect of which, he observed, 
would be, to disfranchise a large number of 
his constituents, who, though they paid 
rent weekly, were as independent as any 
who paid it quarterly. 

Mr. Croker said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (the Attorney General) 
had deprecated this Amendment as in- 
vidious and dangerous, and not to be 
endured ; yet, on looking at the Scotch 
Reform Bill, it would be found, that this 
dangerous and invidious principle was 
preserved. 
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The Attorney General admitted, that 
it was so when the Bill was introduced, 
but, at that time, Government was not 
aware of the respectability and intelligence 
of that class which it would exclude from 
the franchise. 

Mr. Croker said, that the Bill in which 
it was preserved was laid on the Table as 
late as the first day of July, which was a 
sufficient answer tothe assertion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. Gillon said, he had inquired into 
the probable effect of the clause in Scot- 
land, and had ascertained, that it would 
produce no effect at all, as all the payments 
of rents were quarterly. 

Mr. Hunt said, that those who were the 
sincere friends of Reform would support 
Ministers in this clause. Many of those 
who had supported Ministers the other 
night against this clause, did so, because 
they thought the rejection of it would in- 
jure the Bill. One effect of the Amend- 
ment would be, to disfranchise a large 
body of respectable individuals, not only 
in the manufacturing towns, but also in 
the metropolitan districts. 

Mr. John Campbell hoped the House would 
support Ministers in the clause, as they had 
introduced it originally, and which refused 
the franchise to any but yearly tenants. 
His hon. and learned friend, the Attorney 
General, had said, they should by no 
means exclude so respectable a class as 
those who paid weekly rents ; but he won- 
dered why his hon. and learned friend 
stopped there, and did not recommend 
the custom as practised in the United 
States, for the same arguments applied to 
both. The principal reason for extending 
the franchise to weekly tenants was, as 
they were told, because many such persons 
lived in comfort. This was entirely a new 
test, and how could hon. Gentlemen say 
to what extent that might be carried. A 
man who lived under a hedge, with no 
covering but a blanket, might fancy that 
he enjoyed comfort. ‘The noble Lord had 
said, that all who paid 10/. a year rent, 
ought to have the franchise; but those 
who paid at that rate by weekly payments, 
could not be considered as paying that 
amount. This was his objection, and the 


clause, as it stood, would create a tempta- 
tion to speculators to build houses, in order 
to acquire political influence, and the 
occupiers could have no protection but the 
Vote by Ballot, which few hon. Gentlemen 
were prepared to support. 
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Lord John Russell said, that many who 
paid rent by monthly and quarterly pay- 
ments, had their houses with an agreement 
to quit at a week’s notice, so that, in fact, 
they would be as much in the power of 
the landlord as the weekly tenant. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that the noble 
Lord would find, on inquiry, that no 
houses were let on such a tenure. 

Mr. Gisborne could state, from his own 
knowledge, that it was a common practice 
in Lancashire to have houses let with a 
clause to quit at a week’s notice. Land- 
lords did so, because they did not know 
when they might have occasion to turn 
those houses into manufactories. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that such 
letting could not be considered bond fide 
lettings by the year. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 142; Noes 210—Majority 
68. 

House resumed. The Chairman reported 
progress—-Committee to sit again next day. 


Cuurcn-Burtpinc Act AMENDMENT 
Biit.] Mr. John Weyland presented a 
Petition, praying, that a chapel in the 
parish of Huntington might be excepted 
from the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. John Wood was happy to observe 
this Bill had excited attention. He remem- 
bered that the House divided seven times 
in one night upon the Act which this Bill 
was to amend, and as this Bill was intro- 
duced by the same parties as the former 
one, without at all knowing the objects or 
merits of it, he thought there was some 
reason to complain that it had passed the 
second reading, in the confusion caused 
by the great division a few nights since. 
He therefore desired some opportunity for 
considering its provisions in Committee, 
and he should use every means to throw 
it out. 

Mr. Hume said, he was most unwilling 
to enlarge the powers of the Commis- 
sioners. The parish of St. Luke’s, Middle- 
sex, was now severely suffering from their 
acts, contrary to the united opinion of 
2,000 Vestrymen, who protested against 
a third church being erected in the parish. 
The two at present existing were sufficient 
for the accommodation of the parishioners, 
yet the third church was built, and the 
unfortunate parish saddled with the ex- 
penses. He thought the Commission was 
a great evil, and had been a source of 
patronage and jobbing, instead of advan- 
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tage to religion. He therefore hoped, that 
a full opportunity would be afforded for 
a thorough examination of the Bill. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes begged to assure 
the House, that the Bill would materially 
abridge the power of the Commissioners, 
and was intended to afford individuals 
facilities to erect churches by their own 
means. As he had moved the previous 
stages of the Bill, he requested the hon. 
and learned member for Preston to believe, 
that he was not aware of his intention to 
oppose its principles. He should now, 
however, leave it to Government, but he 
requested Gentlemen to read it, and he felt 
assured of their support. 

Petition to be printed. 


Portugal. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 26, 1831. 


Minutzs.) Bills, Brought up from the House of Commons, 
and read a first time; the Duchess of Kent’s Annuity Bill, 
Committed ; the Burning Lands (Ireland.) 


Petitions presented. By a NoBLE Lorp, from Magistrates | 


assembled at Quarter Sessions in Louth, for the county 
of Lincoln, for the partial Repeal of the Beer Act. 


PorruGau.] The Earl of Aberdeen 
said, he understood that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had announced their intention 
of communicating to the other House of 
Parliament information respecting the 
transactions which had taken place in the 
Tagus, and he wished to know whether 
Ministers were prepared to lay the same 
information on the Table of their Lordships’ 
House. 

Earl Grey said, that there would be no 
objection on the part of Government to 
lay before their Lordships the same in- 
formation as would be communicated to 
the House of Commons. 


LILO DOOL ALO D mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 26, 1831. 


MinuTEs.] Bill brought in by Mr. Wysg, to repeal the 
Galway Franchise Bill. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Sprina Rice, of 
the Names of Parishes in Ireland in which agreements pre- 
vail under the Tithe Composition Act; and for an account 
of all the Excise prosecutions in Great Britain and Ireland 
for the last fourteen years for the recovery of Duties upon 
Paper. 

Petitions presented. By Sir W. Guisz, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Dursley, against the Bill for amending the Law of 
Settlement. By Mr. Sincuarr, from the Freeholders, 
Justices, Commissioners of Supply, and others of the 
county of Caithness, against the use of Molasses in Dis- 
tilleries and Breweries. By Mr. Sprtng@ Ricz, from the 
Chamber of Commerce, Dublin, to prevent the Court of 
Conscience from interfering with the Coal Meters’ Fees. 
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Dusiin Exection.] Mr. Crampton 
rose to present a Petition which, he said, 
referred to a subject which was connected 
with the privileges of the House. The 
petition was signed by Mr. Serjeant 
O’Loghlin, Mr. Perrin, and other re- 
spectable inhabitants of Dublin, on the 
accuracy of whose statements he could 
place perfect reliance. The petitioners 
complained that the conduct of the Sheriff 
and his deputies, at the pending election 
for the city of Dublin, had been grossly 
partial to the Corporation candidates, 
Lord Ingestrie and Mr. Shaw; and that 
they had violated the Act of Parliament 
which regulated the establishment of polling 
booths for the voters, by which means great 
disorder and confusion had been created, 
and the voters for the liberal candidates 
prevented from polling. Fourout of the five 
deputies, appointed by the Sheriff, were 
_members of the Corporation. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman was proceeding to 
read some further statements from the 
petition, when 

Mr. C. W. Wynn interrupted the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in these details, 
observing, that the complaints of the peti- 
tioners were matters which might, and 
would, in all probability, be made the sub- 
ject of an election petition; and, if the 
petition were now received, the merits of 
that election petition would be pre- 
judged. 

Mr. James Grattan thought the peti- 
tion was one which might, with propriety, 
be received. 

The Speaker said, that every Member 
knew, that it was not possible to present 
an election petition until the return was 
lodged in the Crown Office; and after 
that, the House could not entertain it, the 
jurisdiction of the House being deputed 
to a Select Committee, according to Act 
of Parliament. The question was, whe- 
ther this petition involved matter which 
could alone be tried by an _ election 
Committee, as in that case it could not be 
entertained by the House, whether an 
election petition were hereafter presented 
or not. He had only waited in hopes the 
hon. and learned Member would read the 
prayer of the petition, as, if it prayed for 
a remedy for the grievance of which it 
complained, it was clear the House could 
afford no such remedy, and the only effect 
of receiving the petition would be, to pre- 

judge a matter which did not belong to 
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Mr. Crampton said, that the prayer of 
the petition was, that the House would 
institute an inquiry into the conduct of 
the Sheriffs and their deputies ; and also 
that it would provide, by the bill now 
pending, that Sheriffs appointed by Cor- 
porationsshould notactas returning officers 





Yeomanry 
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in the cities or towns where those Corpo- 
rations exist. If thelatter part of the prayer | 
did not, in the judgment of the right hon. | 
Gentleman in the Chair, take the petition | 
out of the rule which he had laid down, he | 
(Mr. Crampton) could only withdraw the | 
petition. | 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that the | 
second or general part of the prayer took 
the petition out of the rule which applied | 
to election petitions. 

The Speaker observed, that the general 
prayer was founded on the allegations 
contained in the petition, and could not 
be separated from them. 

Mr. Crampton withdrew the petition. 

Mr. Lefroy wished to know from the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, whether, in 
the statement which he made on a former 
evening, he meant to deny on the part of 
Sir William Gossett, that that gentleman 
had accompanied Mr. Latouche in his 
canvass ? 

Mr. Crampton said, that Sir William 
Gossett had authorised him to deny the 
charge made by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, that he had canvassed for Mr. La- 
touche. If the hon. and learned Member 
desired it, he had no doubt he could pro- 
cure as explicit a denial of the allegation, 
that SirWilliam Gossett had accompanied 
Mr. Latouche in his canvass, which, after 
all, was but a repetition of the former 
charge. 


Yeomanry OF IrELAND.] Mr. Lam- 
bert rose to present two Petitions from the 
Protestant and Catholic Inhabitants of 
New Ross, in the county of Wexford, pray- 
ing the House to adopt measures for dis- 
arming and disbanding the Irish Yeo- 
manry. Thehon. Member said, that from 
the inquiries he had made relative to the 
unfortunate affair at Newtownbarry, he 
was of opinion, that it was a wanton, un- 
provoked, and, he had much reason to 
fear, a deliberate, premeditated massacre. 
He did not use these words without a per- 
fect understanding of their import. He 
did not believe, that there was any country 
mn the world in which the Government was 





not strong enough to bring the perpetra- 
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tors of such an outrage to justice. He 
would shortly advert to a memorial which 
had been addressed by certain gentle- 
men of the county of Wexford to the 
Government on this subject. That me- 
morial had been described as hostile to 
the Government—as breathing a factious 
spirit—and as having been got up under 
the direction of the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry. He denied, that its 
spirit was hostile; he denied, that it was 
in any respect factious. What, he asked, 
was faction? It was the uniting together 
of a number of discontented men to carry 
some unworthy purpose. Those who 
agreed to that memorial had no such 
object in view. They were men who had 
nothing to ask from the Government, no- 
thing to demand for themselves, but much 
to demand on the partof Ireland. The re- 
monstrance to Government was, he main- 
tained, made in the most temperate and 
respectful manner. The persons who had 
signed it were not likely to held out a 
threat; and the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government of Ireland, was the 
last person, he believed, who would suffer 
himself to be intimidated by a threat. 
They only declared those sentiments 
which they were in the habit of uttering 
every day. The memorial was handed 
round, and those to whomit was offered 
were asked to sign it, with an intimation 
that it would be presented to the Govern- 
ment. It was presented; and by whom? 
Why, by Lord Duncannon, who was not a 
very likely person to be the bearer of a 
factious and hostile document. But it 
was asserted, that the memorial had been 
got up under the direction of the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry. Now, if the for- 
mer charge were without foundation, this 
was even moreso. He(Mr. Lambert) was 
the person who brought it to the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry; and, however he 
might approve of some of the proceedings of 
that hon. and learned Gentleman, he was 
too independent in his principles to be 
swayed by him contrary to his own sense 
of what was right. He had, on some 
points, disagreed with that hon. and learned 
Member, in places more stormy than that 
in which he now spoke, and he had also 
agreed with him on others, and hoped that 
he should often do so again, When he 
considered the benefits which the hon. and 
learned Member's exertions had procured 
for Ireland, he could not help looking 
forward with hope that he would yet 
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effect more, and that he would be greatly 
instrumental in restoring peace and tran- 
quillity to that country. He confessed, 
that it gave him deep pain when he heard 
personal attacks made on that hon. and 
learned Gentleman. It was not for him 
to say upon which side was the balance 
of discourteous expressions, but he would 
say, that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s services would last in the grateful 
recollection of his countrymen, whilst the 
services of others would be forgotten, 
or only remembered to be despised. Put- 
ting aside all personal motives and party- 
feelings, he must say, if there ever was a 
time when the regeneration of Ireland 
could be achieved, the present was such a 
time, and they would incur a fearful re- 
sponsibility who neglected to profit by the 
present opportunity. 

The Petition was brought up. 

Mr. Maxwell said, he was obliged to the 
hon. Gentleman for giving him an opportu- 
nity to defend the Magistrates and the Yeo- 
manry of the county of Wexford. Thehon. 
Member had commented with great severity 
on the conduct of the Yeomanry of that 
county; and on this point he differed from 
the hon. Member as muchas one man could 
possibly differ from another. He held in his 
hand a statement, signed by forty noble- 
men, gentlemen, magistrates, and other 
highly respectable persons, and they held 
the same opinion with respect to the Yeo- 
manry corps which he entertained. They 
said, “We, the undersigned noblemen 
and gentlemen of the county, having seen 
resolutions published in the Weaford In- 
dependent, purporting to proceed from a 
‘great county meeting’ held in Wexford, 
on the 30th of July last, feel ourselves 
bound to express our dissent from resolu- 
tions so published, and particularly wish 
to avow publicly our conviction, that the 
maintenance of the Yeomanry force is 
essentially necessary to the preservation 
of the public peace—‘to quell insurrec- 
tion,’ and the other purposes for which 
that force was originally levied.” In his 
opinion, if they gave up the Yeomanry 
corps of Ireland, the most disastrous con- 
sequences would follow. Such a step 
would, he believed, end in the separation 
of the two countries. He now wished to 
advert to the statement which had been 
made some time since by the hon. member 
for Wexford, relative to the Newtownbarry 
affair. He had written there immediately 
after that statement had been made, and 
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he had collected such materials as would 
afford him an opportunity of refuting it. 
He meant not to say, that the hon, Mem- 
ber, in making that statement, intended to 
mislead the House ; but he was sure that 
those from whom he had received his in- 
formation had misled him. The hon. 
Member had stated, that, at Newtown- 
barry, two persons had been coolly singled 
out by the Yeomanry, and shot. He had 
likewise said, that while the country peo- 
ple were at chapel, offering up prayers for 
the souls of the deceased who fell in that 
affray, some of the Yeomanry fired shots 
over the house of God, to terrify those who 
were engaged in this pious duty. And he 
had asked, “if such things had happened 
in England, would it not have excited the 
indignation of the people?” No doubt 
they would have been indignant, had 
such an occurrence taken place; but no 
such circumstance had happened at New- 
townbarry. In consequence of that speech 
of the hon. member for Wexford, he had 
sent to Newtownbarry to have the facts 
inquired into, And here he gave notice, 
that he would to-morrow move for a copy 
of the document which had been trans- 
mitted to Government, in consequence of 
their having sent a special agent to the 
spot to investigate the affair. But what 
was the result of the inquiry which he had 
himself caused to be made? Why, he 
held in his hand the affidavits of eleven 
most respectable persons, with every one 
of whom he was intimately acquainted for 
years, and they declared, that they were 
close to the chapel of Newtownbarry during 
the time in which the priest was employed 
in celebrating mass for the repose of the 
souls of the departed—that no shots were 
fired—and that they were so near, that if 
any shots had been fired they must have 
heard them. He would not quote all the 
affidavits, but content himself with refer- 
ing to one made by a gentleman who was 
a perfectly impartial witness. Lieutenant 
J. S. Schonswar, of the Dragoon Guards, 
deposed, that there was a large meeting 
at the chapel, attending the service for 
the repose of the souls of those who were 
slain on the 18th of June last; that he was 
so situated that he must have heard shots 
if any had been fired; but that he had 
heard no shots fired. These affidavits were 
signed by most respectable persons, and 
therefore he came to the conclusion, that 
the hon. Member had been misinformed, 
and that no such occurrence as he had 
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described took place at Newtownbarry. 
It wasa singular fact, that, until the report 
of the hon. Member’s speech reached New- 
townbarry, no person in that place, and 
this he could positively state, heard of this 
supposed occurrence. No such report 
had been previously spread as to shots 
having been fired over the chapel. The 
hon. Memberhad asserted, that two persons 
were selected by the Yeomanry and shot. 
Let the hon. Member inform him of their 
names, or give him some clue that could 
lead to a knowledge of them, and he 
doubted not, that he would be able to give 
as direct and as satisfactory a contradiction 
to that part of the statement as he trusted 
he had done to the other. The hon. 
Member then gave notice, that he would 
to-morrow move an Address for the pro- 
duction of the Report made by Brigade 
Major Bush to the Irish Government, 
after an investigation, by the direction of 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, of 
the charge made against the military, 
of firing shots over the chapel at New- 
townbarry during the performance of 
Divine service. 

Mr. O’Connell said, he was obliged to 
commence his observations on the slaugh- 
ter committed at Newtownbarry, in the 
same manner, he was sorry to observe, 
that he had been compelled to adopt upon 
former occasions when that subject had 
been brought before the House. Here 
were seventeen individuals sacrificed— 
in all forty persons killed and wounded 
—and yet not one solitary expression of 
regret was uttered for that horrible and 
most unnecessary waste of human life. 
It seemed to be treated as nothing but 
an ordinary occurrence, a mere every- 
day matter, and therefore unworthy of 
particular notice. Gentlemen talked of 
every thing, they spoke of every thing, 
but not one particle of pity was shown 
for the agonized feeiings of the sur- 
viving relatives of the slain. This was 
the fifth time that the subject was intro- 
duced, and still no touch of compassion 
was manifested for those unfortunate per- 
sons. What was more, he would ask, had 
any effort been made to visit the perpetra- 
tors of this cruel deed with retributive jus- 
tice? No, no; the parties remained in 
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triumph, and the hon. member for Cavan 
came down with his exculpatory document, 
signed by nobility and gentry. There 
never was so false, so atrocious a docu- 
ment as that to which the hon. Member 
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had first referred. In that document they 
were told, that the Yeomanry were neces- 
sary to preserve the peace. Why, at that 
time, Wexford was the most peaceable 
county in Ireland. ‘To preserve the peace! 
There was not a single instance of break- 
ing the peace, until the occurrence of the 
Newtownbarry affair. O nobility! O 
gentry! you assert a falsehood, when you 
say that the peace of that county, or of 
the country, requires the aid of such a 
force. Secondly, it was stated in this 
document, that the Yeomanry were neces- 
sary to keep down insurrection. Where 
was there a particle of insurrectionary 
spirit to be seen? Who thought, who 
dreamt, of insurrection ? Noone but those 
neblemen and gentlemen. JHere were 
those men, after this slaughter, this mas- 
sacre, coming forward and charging the 
people with a tendency to commit a breach 
of the peace, and with harbouring feelings 
that pointed to insurrection. Where was 
the breach of the peace? Where was the 
tendency to insurrection. If neither took 
place—if neither were to be traced any 
where—what, then, became of the hon. 
Member’s highly respectable certificate ? 
But who, he would ask, were on the 
Grand Jury? The friends and relatives 
of those whose conduct he reprobated, who 
made false charges, and who, when human 
blood was shed—when men, women and 
children were slaughtered—remember- 
ing that they were the friends and relatives 
of the parties inculpated, would not find 
a Billagainst them even for manslaughter. 
Where were the people, in such a state of 
things, to look for justice? Where were 
they to seek redress? Where could they 
hope to find protection? If they wanted 
not to drive the people of Ireland to mad- 
ness—to despair—let them immediately 
wrest the arms from the hands of the low 
Protestants. Could the hon. member for 
Cavan deny, that he had designated them 
correctly ? Could he say, that they were 
not low Protestants? He would call em- 
phatically on the Legislature to free Ireland 
from the scourge of the Yeomanry—to 
free her from a proud aristocracy, who un- 
necessarily, by the agency of an infuriated 
Yeomanry, shed the blood of innocent 
people. What had occurred, not long 
since, in the north of Ireland? Here . 
was another specimen of the equal justice 
which was distributed in Ireland. Two 
parties consisting of Orangemen and Catho- 
lics, had a rencontre; the Magistrates in- 
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terfered, and the Catholics threw down | doubtless, intended a great deal, with re- 
their arms and fled: in their flight these | spect to the welfare of Ireland, but still 
unarmed individuals were fired at; and | things went on precisely in the same old 


he had yet to learn whether any of those 
who had thus assailed them had been 
brought to punishment. 

Mr. George Dawson said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was partly correct and 
partly incorrect in his statement. He 
was present on that occasion, and the 
Magistrates wished to act impartially be- 
tween both parties: but one of those par- 
ties was too strong for them. 

Mr. O’Connell continued. The Catho- 
lics stated, and the fact was not denied, 
that they were fired at when they were 
running away. Four times had he men- 
tioned the -Maghera case in that House, 
but no mention was made of it—it did not 
go out to the public at all. He supposed, 
that it did not suit the purpose of those 
who were employed on these occasions. 
On the 17th of December the Orangemen 
made a complete wreck of the habitations 
of the Roman Catholics, destroyed their 
furniture, assaulted the men violently, and 
even beat the women. With respect to 
the charge of firing over the chapel while 
a solemn service was in the course of 
being solemnized, the hon. Member had 
brought forward the affidavits of eleven 
persons in contradiction to that fact. Now 
he should be glad to know, whether only 
one religious ceremony was performed for 
the repose of the souls of seventeen 
slaughtered persons? Besides the high 
mass, would there not be a solemn service 
for every one of then? The hon. Mem- 
ber’s eleven witnesses seemed to think that 
one service only was performed; and it 
certainly was a very extraordinary circum- 
stance, to find eleven Protestant gentle- 
men walking close to the chapel, at the 
identical time when no shots were fired. 
It was a very marvellous coincidence, 


indeed; He attributed the whole of the 


frightful party feelings which agitated 
Ireland to the Orange magistracy. Why, 
he demanded, did the Government per- 
mit those parties to continue in the com- 
mission of the peace? Why should Go- 
vernment fear them? Why should Go- 
vernment, in opposition to the great body 
of the people, protect, uphold, and support 
them? Let them but strike three or four of 
these Magistrates out of the commission, 
and the remainder would become perfectly 
calm and quiescent. The Government 
had said a great deal, the Government 





and objectionable way. Let them refrain 
from sending forth their instructions and 
their letters missive; let them, instead of 
taking that course, dismiss three or four 
of these exotics—these Orange Magistrates 
—from the commission, and they might 
depend upon it that the remainder would 
be perfectly tame. What was the conse- 
quence of keeping up this Yeomanry force, 
which Government seemed afraid to dis- 
band? Why the Ribandmen were again 
organizing. He understood, that 8,000 
of them had assembled together very 
lately, and of these 200 were armed with 
muskets. This was an appalling state of 
things. Would men thus situated calmly 
suffer themselves to be slaughtered? He 
feared not. Ifthey did not show their re- 
sentment in the day, they would at night. 
The wild justice of barbaric revenge, if 
not called into operation in the light of day 
would perhaps be fatally busy in the dark, 
The Ministers had not acted with that just 
spirit which the people expected, and 
which they demanded. They had, in fact, 
alienated the people from them, and given 
their support to a faction, who hated them 
even worse than they hated those whom 
they wished upon all occasions to oppress. 

Mr. Stanley lamented, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had, in the course of 
his speech, entered into the discussion of 
every subject that could create party feel- 
ing, and keep alive that spirit of irritation 
which every thinking man must wish to 
see extinguished. It was a most unjusti- 
fiable speech; and it was the more un- 
justifiable, and the more uncalled for, when 
they considered the calm and proper man- 
ner in which the hon. member for Wex- 
ford had introduced the petition. The 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man formed an extraordinary contrast 
with the temperjand moderation with which 
the hon. member for Wexford had con- 
ducted himself—a gentleman, it should 
be observed, who was connected with the 
county, and who, therefore, in speaking 
on this subject, might fairly and justly be 
excused, if his feelings had been excited, 
and his passions exasperated. He, how- 
ever, with singular propriety, had abstained 
from the use of a single violent or offensive 
expression. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man declared, that his great object was to 
secure the peace and tranquillity of Ire. 
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land ; but most assuredly nothing in the 
world could be conceived more directly 
opposed to that object than the violence 
and vituperation in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman indulged in that House. 
The hon. and learned Member certainly 
had no right to attack others, on account 
of what fell from them, because no man 
within those walls indulged so much in 
strong language, and in the display of 
overstrained feeling, as the hon. and 
learned Member did himself. Could the 
hon. and learned Member imagine, that 
those who were in any way connected 
with Ireland, whether in the government 
of that country or not, could look with 
anything but unmixed horror and grief at 
the unfortunate occurrence of Newtown- 
barry? If, as the hon. member for Wex- 
ford had said, it was most desirable to 
forget the past, to cast it into oblivion, and 
to look forward with cheerful hope to the 
future, unquestionably the mode which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman took to 
second and secure that all-important ob- 
ject, was the most extraordinary that 
could be imagined. In consequence of 
what had occurred on a former occasion, 
he had this day brought down an official 
document, which the hon. Member had 
given notice of his intention of moving for 
to-morrow. That document related to the 
inquiry which had been instituted by the 
Irish Government, with respect to the 
charge which had been made against the 
Wexford Yeomanry—that of having in- 
sulted the people at the chapel of New- 
townbarry, by firing over that chapel while 
a solemn service was performing for the 
repose of the souls of the slain. Without 
further preface he would read the com- 
munication to which he alluded. It was 
dated Newtownbarry, August 17th, and 
was addressed by Brigade-Major Bushe, 
who had been directed to inquire into the 
circumstances, to Sir William Gossett. 
The right hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
read the report as follows: 
Newtownbarry, 17th August, 1831. 

Sir,—On receipt of your letter of the 15th 
instant, I immediately set out for this place, 
for the purpose of procuring the information 
you called for; and am able to state, that 
after having made the most minute inquiry, I 
find the representations made to Government, 
of the Newtownbarry Yeomanry, to be totally 
untrue, and without the slightest foundation. 
On my arrival here, my first inquiry was of 
some wealthy farmers, and of the lower class 
of country people and town inhabitants, all of 
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whom declared they never saw anything moré 
quiet and well conducted than the conduct of 
all parties on the day of the celebration of 
mass, and that a Yeoman had not appeared as 
such since the affray. My next inquiry was of 
the most respectable and distinguished persons 
of the town and county—namely, Major 
Irvine, Major Devereux, Mr. Ralph, and 
others, all of whom declared, that they heard 
of no offence having been offered, or saw or 
heard of the disturbance or disorder on the 
day alluded to; and the Yeomanry did not 
appear as such on that or any other day 
since the affray. They heard no shots, nor 
heard of any shots having been fired, ex- 
cept one, said to have been fired by Lord 
Farnham’s Gamekeeper, in his Lordship’s de- 
mesne. My next inquiry was of the cavalry 
and infantry officers who were in the town at 
the time, and who fully corroborated the fore- 
going statements. My last and conclusive 
inquiry was, of the Rev. Mr. Walsh, the priest 
of the town, who celebrated mass upon the 
day alluded to, and who stated to me, that, on 
the morning of that day, it had been (as since 
appears) falsely reported, that it was the inten- 
tion of the Military and Yeomanry to parade 
the streets that day, to the great annoyance 
and disturbance of the friends and relatives of 
those who had fallen; that, upon receiving this 
report, he communicated the same to Major 
Campbell, the commanding officer, who im- 
mediately called upon the Rev. Mr. Walsh, 
and assured him, that there had not been 
the most remote intention, on the part of 
the Military or Yeomanry, to offer the slight- 
est interruption or offence; and that, lest the 
appearance of the Military might have that 
effect, he had, before he received Mr. Walsh’s 
communication, withdrawn the troops into 
Lord Farnham’s demesne, where they should 
remain until the people left town. Mr. 
Walsh told Major Campbell, that a shot was 
heard in the direction of the troops. Major 
Campbell said, he heard the shot, and that it 
was at a considerable distance, in Lord Farn- 
ham’s demesne, and that he did not know who 
fired it. Mr. Walsh stated to me, that, some 
time after his interview with Major Camp- 
bell, he heard that the shot was fired by a 
Yeoman, and afterwards heard that it was fired 
by Lord Farnham’s Gamekeeper. Mr. Walsh 
also stated to me, that, at the funeral of one of 
the persons who had fallen at Newtownbarry, 
a shot was fired at a distance, at the opposite 
side of the river from whence the funeral pro- 
ceeded, and which was said to have been fired 
at or near the house of a Yeoman who lived in 
that direction. This was all (he said) he knew 
of the subject alluded to, and upon which IL 
required information ; and, upon the whole, 
disclaimed any knowledge of any disturbance 
having taken place, or the slightest interrup- 
tion or offence having been offered by the 
Yeomanry on that day, or any other day, since 
the affray. Considering the Rev. Mr. Walsh’s 
statement quite conclusive, I do not think it 
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necessary to trouble you with the detail of 
any further inquiries which I might make, and 
which could only be a repetition of those cir- 
cumstances already stated. 


He had thus (the right hon. Gentleman 
continued) from an official document, 
contradicted the assertions which had 
originally been made relative to the con- 
duct of the Yeomanry. And that con- 
tradiction, so full and clear in all its 
particulars, ought to show Gentlemen the 
necessity of making the most accurate 
inquiries upon subjects of this nature, 
before they ventured to make statements 
which were calculated to produce the most 
injurious consequences to the parties who 
happened to be implicated. His hon. 
friend, the member for Wexford, knew 
very well, that Government wished to place 
the Yeomanry force of Ireland on a less 
objectionable footing than it at present 
was in different parts of that country ; 
and he must also know equally well the 
difficulties which stood in the way of such 
an arrangement. Government, he would 
fairly state, was not ready, on account of 
the fault of a few individuals, to pass a 
sweeping censure on so large, and, in 
many instances, so respectable a body of 
men. But, let a single instance be clearly 
brought before Government, in which it 
should appear that any corps of Yeomanry 
had exceeded its legitimate duty, and he 
would assert, that on the instant, Lord 
Anglesey would take the most prompt and 
effectual steps to correct or punish the 
abuse. He was extremely sorry, that such 
an oceurrence should have happened in 
the county of Wexford, as it certainly laid 
the yeomanry there open to considerable 
objection. But that circumstance did not 
form a sufficient reason for disbanding a 
very large body of men, which could not 
be done unless general misconduct and 
utter want of discipline could be proved 
against the Yeomanry. With respect to 
the Yeomanry of Newtownbarry, he had 
stated over and over again, that the Lord 
Lieutenant would not adopt any step with 
reference to them, until the proceedings 
at present pending were brought to an 
end, When those proceedings were 
finished, such a course would be adopted 
as the Government might conceive that 
the case demanded; and he would then 
be ready to justify any steps which the 
Irish Government might deem it proper to 
adopt. The Lord Lieutenant had felt 
that the calling out of the Yeomanry at 
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Newtownbarry by the Magistrates was 
wrong. That opinion had been communi- 
cated tothem. Two of the Magistrates 
had, in consequence, sent in their resig- 
nations, and those resignations had been 
accepted. Further than this the Lord 
Lieutenant was not disposed to go. He 
must in conclusion say, that he hoped the 
House would not suffer itself to be drawn 
into a discussion of all the topics touched 
on by the hon. and learned member for 
Kerry, and, above all, would not discuss 
them with the same spirit in which that 
hon. and learned Member had delivered 
his speech. 

Mr. George Dawson had heard with 
the greatest satisfaction and pleasure the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
knew, that that speech would be received 
in Ireland with a pleasure and satisfaction 
equal to his own. He had just returned 
from Ireland, and had witnessed the ef- 
fect of the excitement occasioned by the 
unmerited aspersions cast, in that House, 
and particularly by the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry, upon that most useful, 
most constitutional, and most patriotic 
body, the Yeomanry of Ireland. He 
fully acquitted his Majesty’s Government 
of participating or taking any part in 
an endeavour to degrade that most re- 
spectable body, and he was happy to 
find, from the speech of the right hon. 
Secretary, that he was also of opinion 
that they had done nothing which desery- 
ed degradation. He felt the greatest 
indignation, which he believed would be 
shared by a large proportion of the people 
of Ireland, at the extraordinary speeches 
and statements made by the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry—a feeling 
which had shown itself throughout the 
country. The honourable and learned 
Member and his friends had adopted 
every means in their power to put down 
his Majesty’s Government, for the pur- 
pose of effecting their own objects. He 
had heard the present speech of the hon. 
and learned member for Kerry with in- 
dignation, and the same feeling would be: 
excited in Ireland when it should reach 
that country [“ hear, hear!” from Mr. 
O’Connell]. He heard the significant 
cheer of the hon. and learned Member; 
but he neither regarded the cheer of the 
hon. and learned Member, nor did he fear 
the attacks which that hon. and learned 
Member might make upon him. He 
would assert, that a vast proportion of the 
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wealth, the respectability, and the intelli- 
gence of Ireland would join in resisting 
any attack that might be made upon the 
Protestant institutions, or on the character 
of the Yeomanry of Ireland. The speech 
of the hon. and learned Member, as far 
as related to the affair at Newtownbarry, 
had met a complete refutation from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site ; and, as he had no connexion with the 
county of Wexford, he was not called upon 
to enter into that question. He must, 
however, say, that when he heard of what 
were called the atrocities of the Yeomanry 
in that county, notwithstanding the re- 
spectable authority from which those 
statements came, that he did not believe 
them. He thought, that the hon. Member 
Opposite who made those statements in the 
first instance, was completely deceived; 
and was happy to find his opinion con- 
firmed by the decided refutation given to 
those statements by the most competent 
authority. His disbelief, in the first in- 
stance, did not arise from any information 
he possessed, but from the suspicion with 
which he listened to any story of this kind 
coming from one side or the other. When 
anything of this nature occurred in Ire- 
land, the statements concerning it were 
always so much exaggerated, that there 
was a very great difficulty, nay, very often 
an impossibility, in ascertaining the real 
facts, even when both sides had stated 
their case, and those who decided after 
hearing only one side, would certainly 
form an incorrect judgment. He should be 
very much deceived if the House were not 
satisfied of the truth of this observation, 
when it should be in possession of the 
report on the Newtownbarry affair, and 
if that should turn out to be what the hon. 
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and learned Member had termed it—* a | 


deliberate massacre.” As the report, how- 
ever, would shortly be laid before Parlia- 
ment, he agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman, that it would be only fair and 
right for the House to suspend its opinion 
on that particular transaction. He would 
say a word on the cabal, as he must call 
it, which had been formed of Members of 
that House, to beard the Government, 
and force it to enter into their views with 
respect to disbanding the Irish Yeomanry. 
He alluded to those Members who thought 
it necessary to wait on the noble Earl at 
the head of the Government, on this sub- 
ject. When he was in Ireland he read 
the account of this transaction with the 
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greatest surprise. It was nonsense to talk 
of living under a Constitution—of having 
a mixed Government with the King at the 
head of the executive, and two Houses of 
Parliament to check and control each 
other, if a set of men chose to arrogate 
to themselves the character of the Mem- 
bers for Ireland, though they represented 
only a small portion of the wealth, the 
intelligence, or the respectability, of that 
country; and, having formed themselves 
into a cabal, forced themselves in a body 
to the chamber of the chief Minister of 
the country, to dictate to him the measure 
he should pursue, and to beard and over- 
awe the Government. 

Mr. Grattan rose to order. If the 
right hon. Member meant to attribute to 
him that he was the member of a cabal, it 
was false [cries of “ Order” }. 

The Speaker having called the hon. 
Member to order; said the expressions he 
had used were most disorderly in calling 
another hon. Member to order. 

Mr. George Dawson said, that the mode 
of calling to order adopted by the hon. 
Member, was the most extraordinary he 
had ever known. It showed the way in 
which the business of that House was 
sometimes conducted. He had made no 
allusion whatever to the hon. Member : 
he had said that a cabal had been formed 
to beard his Majesty’s Ministers, when the 
hon. Member got up, and avowed himself 
a member of the body he had so described. 
He thought it most extraordinary in the 
hon. Member to interrupt him in the 
course of observations which, as a Member 
of that House, he thought it his duty to 
addressto theirconsideration; the language 
the hon. Member had used on the occasion, 
was not according to the usage of Parlia- 
ment—it was not a parliamentary phrase, 
nor such as would be used in private 
society. He would, notwithstanding, say 
that those Gentlemen who had gone to 
Earl Grey, appeared to be actuated by a 
desire to intimidate his Majesty's Ministers. 
The answer which they received from the 
noble Earl at the head of the Government, 
must have been felt as a strong reproof. 
He (Mr. George Dawson) might have been 
mistaken in what he said—there might 
have been no cabal—but the matter he 
alluded to had very much the appearance 
of being a cabal, and he had a right to 
express his opinion. He would now, in the 
most friendly manner,—yes, in the most 
friendly manner towards the right hon, 
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Gentleman opposite—beg him not to en- 
courage the idea that the Yeomanry were to 
be disbanded. Sucha measure would excite 
the indignation of the whole of the people 
in the north of Ireland. He would express 
in the most intelligible language his convic- 
tion, that nothing was wanted toinduce them 
to join the bands of the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry, in demanding a Repeal 
of the Union but such a measure. He 
knew, that such was the object which that 
hon. and learned Gentleman had really at 
heart. In the pursuit of that object, he 
had vainly appealed to the people of the 
north of Ireland ; they did not trust him ; 
but if the Ministers should come to the 
unwise determination of disarming the 
Yeomanry, they would excite a feeling 
which would induce these men to throw 
themselves, for this purpose, into the arms 
of theirenemy. It was easy to say ‘‘dis- 
arm the Yeomanry ;” but that would be 
no sooner done, than the Protestants would 
arm themselves at their own expense. He 
had heard from hundreds, that the dis- 
arming of the Yeomanry would be the 
signal for the men to arm themselves, 
which they would find no great difficulty 
in accomplishing: the arms and accou- 
trements of each man might be purchased 
for 25s., and if the Government wished to 
precipitate the two parties into immediate 
collision, they would disarm the Yeomanry, 
and thus hold out encouragement to the 
individual arming of the Protestants. That 
would most assuredly be the case in the 
north of Ireland. There was no part of 
Ireland, nor, indeed, of the British domi- 
nions, at present more loyal than the north 
of Ireland, which the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry, called the focus of 
Orangeism. In confirmation of this fact 
he might quote the charge of Mr. Justice 
Jebb, to the Grand Jury of Derry, which 
might safely be taken as a just description 
of all the northern counties. The charge 
was very short, and he would read it. 
“Gentlemen of the Grand Jury—It is 
highly gratifying for a Judge to eet so 
large an assemblage of gentlemen, com- 
posing the rank and respectability of this 
truly happy and prosperous county, to 
witness and partake with him, the pleasure 
which such a happy prospect must afford. 
The/present calendar is unexampled in light- 
ness, not merely in the annals of this,county, 
but will bear a comparison with that of 
any county in the empire. From the long 
experience I have had in travelling this 
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circuit, I am able to say, that your county 
vields not to any in Ireland for peaceful- 
ness and respect to the laws ; and this is 
to be attributed to you, gentlemen, who 
are most deeply interested in the peace, 
happiness, and prosperity of the country. 
It would be needless in me to dwell on this 
subject, but it affords a cheering contrast 
to other parts of the kingdom, from which 
I have just returned, where I also found 
the gentry rally round me, to support the 
Jaws, and endeavour to promote a restora- 
tion of the public peace; yet these gentle- 
men have been exposed to hazard, not 
only in their property, but even in their 
persons, in some cases, in discharge of 
their duty. I trust you will never be 
called upon under similar circumstances, 
and, indeed, I am sure you never will,” 
He would then advert to the speech which 
Mr. O’Connell had attributed to him, as 
having been uttered by him on a former 
occasion, and said, that both Orangemen 
and Catholics, had on the occasion alluded 
to, been armed, and had come armed to 
the battle, and that a loss of life had been 
the consequence ; but that had nothing to 
do with the conduct of the Yeomanry, for 
on that occasion the contest was between 
the Catholics and the Orangemen, and the 
Yeomanry, as Yeomanry, took no part in 
the affray. Both Catholics and Orangemen 
had been afterwards tried and convicted 
for the offence, and both had been im- 
prisoned, and, after some time, not one 
only, but both, had been released from 
confinement, before the regular term of 
their imprisonment had expired.. That, he 
hoped, was a sufficient refutation of the 
statement made by the hon. and learned 
Member. He was sure, that almost every 
Member from the north of Ireland would 
agree with him, and would be ready to get 
up in his place to defend the Yeomanry 
against the aspersions cast on them by the 

hon. and learned member for Kerry, and 

Gentlemen at his side of the House, who 

ought to pause before they made unfounded 

statements, and inflicted such wounds upon 

the feelings of this body of men. He hoped 

the Government entertained no notion of 

acceding to the demands for the disband- 

ing the Yeomanry. That force was as 

loyal as it was constitutional. It had 

rendered great services in preserving the 

peace and tranquillity of the country in 

the worst times, and he hoped that it 

would not be disbanded upon the sugges- 

tion of interested persons, 
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Mr. James Grattan felt that some explan- 
ation was necessary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Dawson) was at perfect liberty 
to lecture the Government, which perhaps 
did not want his advice, yet he did not 
conceive, that he had any right to make 
observations, in the terms which he had 
used, on a body of Gentlemen as indepen- 
dent as any in that House, who thought 
it their duty to wait on the noble Lord at 
the head of the Go: 2rnment, on a subject, 
as they conceived, intimately connected 
with the preservation of the peace and 
tranquillity of Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman described that independent 
body of Gentlemen as a cabal, going to 
Lord Grey’s house for the purpose of 
bearding and intimidating the Government. 
He was certainly one of the body who 
waited on Lord Grey ; but he had no such 
object as the right hon. Gentleman im- 
puted to him, and thought it necessary to 
give the statement an unqualified contra- 
diction. Jf such an object was attributed 
to him, he repeated, that it was an utter 
falsehood. 

The Speaker had great hopes the hon. 
Member rose for the purpose of retracting 
the offensive expression he had previously 
used, and not of repeating it. From the 
explanation which the hon. Gentleman 
had previously given, it was quite clear, 
that he had not intended to use the term 
“false” in an offensive sense; but it 
would have been as well if he had stopped 
at the explanation. 

Mr. James Grattan said, his only object 
was to refute the calumny thrown out 
against him and the other Irish Members 
who had waited on Lord Grey. He 
believed the pacification of Iveland could 
only be effected by the gradual reduction 
of the Yeomanry in those parts of the 
country where collisions had taken place 
between the Yeomanry force and the 
people: and, entertaining this opinion 
very strongly, he and other Irish Members 
waited on the head of the Government to 
communicate their sentiments on this sub- 
ject, and to avoid hostile discussions in 
that House. He was as well aware as 
any man that the Irish Yeomanry contained 
many respectable individuals, and that it 
was a constitutional force ; but it was not 
properly organized. It consisted chiefly 
of Protestants, and its members were 
imbued with strong religious feelings, and 
were not subject to proper military disci- 
pline, He had heard nothing which in- 
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duced him to change the opinion he had 
formed, that the transaction at Newtown- 
barry was a most wanton murder, and that 
a well-disciplined military force would be 
advantageously substituted on every occa- 
sion where the civil power was not 
sufficient, 

Mr, James E. Gordon would have com- 
plied with the recommendation of the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland, but for 
the intemperate and exaggerated state- 
ments of the hon. member for Wexford. 
The affair at Newtownbarry was by him 
designated as “a most unprovoked and 
deliberate massacre,” which he considered 
a most exaggerated and unfounded state- 
ment. He would not go through the 
history of that transaction, but he never 
could patiently hear it called ‘‘a massacre.” 
The hon. member for Kerry had talked of 
some Yeomen having fired over a Catholic 
chapel, but the fact was never proved ; on 
the contrary, it was denied ; and yet no 
retraction of the charge had been offered 
by that hon. Member. 

Mr. O'Connell: I will not permit myself 
to be thus alluded to, in adding to a great 
misinterpretation of what I did state. 

Mr. James £. Gordon: The hon. Mem- 
ber had burst out into a fit of great 
indignation, because the House, as he 
said, evinced no sympathy, or put on no 
mourning, for the sufferers at Newtown- 
barry; but that hon. Member himself 
exhibited no feelings of sympathy for the 
streams of blood which were flowing in the 
south of Ireland, where assassination and 
murder were daily and nightly committed 
against the Protestants. The sympathy 
of the hon. Member was all at one side of 
the question. The hon. Member said, 
that Ireland should not be governed by a 
party—and so said he; and, above all, 
not governed by that most degraded party 
in Ireland who wished to dictate the course 
that ought to be pursued by Government, 
and employed themselves, night after night, 
in bringing forward discussions tending to 
the separation of the two countries. The 
hon. Member said, and said truly, that 
the Government were now making an ex- 
periment; they had gone into the tiger’s 
den to soothe him down, but the tiger had 
turned round upon them. The hon. 
Member said, that the Orange Magistrates 
should be displaced, but, if they were, he 
hoped that many Magistrates in the 
county of Wexford, whom he could name, 
would be also dismissed. The Orangemen 
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were next called exotics, although Orange- 
man was almost the distinctive appellation 
for Protestant. [Mr. O’Connell: I deny 
that to be a fact.] He really believed the 
wish expressed for the introduction of the 
King’s troops into Ireland, had no other 
object than to put down the Orangemen 
and Protestants; and thereby accomplish 
the ulterior designs of the hon. Member. 
He would not further enter into this sub- 
ject; but once for all say, that but for the 
inflammatory topics introduced into this 
discussion, notwithstanding the beseeching 
exhortation of some hon. Members, he 
should not have said a word. But he 
could never consent to have the House 
made the organ of that delusion, which, 
through the Press, would find its way into 
every town, village, and hamlet, in the 
United Kingdom; and he never could sit 
still while mis-statements were made, with- 
out giving them a contradiction. He would 
only for amoment advert to the statement 
made by the hon. Member a few nights 
since, as to the Grand Jury of Carlow 
having drank certain toasts. He denied 
the statement at the time, and he then 
held in his hand a written document, con- 
taining a voluntary disclaimer of the Grand 
Jury, that no such toasts were drank 
whilst any member of the Grand Jury re- 
mained in the room. After that, he 
thought, no doubt whatever could remain 
on the mind of every Member, that the 
assertion he had contradicted was totally 
without foundation. 

Mr. Jephson would put it to hon. 
Gentlemen, if they ever heard in that 
House a speech more calculated than the 
speech of the right hon. member for Har- 
wich to revive and encourage discord. That 
right hon. Gentleman accused him (Mr. 
Jephson), and some other Members of that 
House, of forming a cabal for the purpose 
of brow-beating his Majesty’s Government. 
But, he asked, was not the speech of that 
Gentleman (Mr. Dawson) himself remark- 
able for a disposition to brow-beat the 
Government? The Irish Members who 
waited upon the Prime Minister, would 
have been unworthy of the trust reposed 
in them by their constituents, if they dared 
not represent to any Government their 
feeling as to its measures. He com- 
plained not only of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman but of the noble Lord himself at 
the head of the Government, who had so 
expressed himself as to appear to coincide 
with another noble Lord, who put some 
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questions respecting the Prime Minister's 
intention with those Irish Members. If 
those Members did not meet that noble 
Premier’s dignity, as he himself might 
call it, or, as they would say, his pride, 
with the pride becoming such a body as 
they formed, he would not have felt as he 
did feel, that it was a high honour to him 
to have made one of that body. As to 
the imputation which had been cast upon 
them by another noble Lord, he would 
not say one word, because he considered 
anything that fell from that noble Lord to 
be beneath his notice. He concluded by 
stating, that the object of the Gentlemen 
who waited upon Earl Grey was friendly 
to the Government. 

Mr. Shed could not help expressing his 
surprise at the complacency with which 
right hon, Gentlemen on the Ministerial 
side, received the clouds of incense which 
were poured upon them on some occa- 
sions, from the Gentlemen opposed tothem. 
He would admit, that the evidence of Gen- 
tlemen connected with Ireland could not, 
perhaps, be relied on implicitly on the 
subject of the Yeomanry; because “ we 
come here,” said he, “ bribing with fac- 
tion.” But surely, the evidence given 
against that body by its friends and de- 
fenders—nay, by some of its own mem- 
bers—might receive some credit; and, 
according to their testimony, what was 
the constitution of that force? Colonel 
Verner himself, the Grand Master of the 
Orangemen of Ireland, stated, in his 
evidence before a Committee of that 
House, that no Catholic would be received 
into a Yeomanry corps in the north of 
Ireland. He referred to all the evidence 
taken before the same Committee, to prove 
the systematic exclusion of the Catholics 
from the Yeomanry, especially in the 
north. When a number of Gentlemen 
connected with Ireland waited upon the 
Prime Minister, to express their feelings 
with respect to some of the measures of 
the Government towards that country, 
they did not go to beard him, as had been 
said, but to tell him honestly, candidly, 
and respectfully, their opinions, so that 
they might avoid making that House 
nightly the theatre of irritating discus- 
sions, by which the public business was 
impeded. The right hon. member for 
Harwich said, that the Members for Ire- 
land did not agree with the Gentlemen 
who waited on Earl Grey; but he would 
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man, and his Majesty’s Ministers, that all 
those Members for Ireland, who usually 
support the Government, were present at 
that interview. As to the affray at New- 
townbarry, he wished to God that the 
question were set at rest for ever by a full 
and impartial investigation. 

Lord Killeen was very unwilling to pro- 
long this discussion, but after the speech 
of the right hon. member for Harwich, he 
could not refrain from saying a few words. 
The right hon. Member had been pleased 
to call those Gentlemen who went to 
Earl Grey, a cabal. If the right hon. 
Member meant to impute to him any 
of those motives which were supposed 
to influence a cabal, he must tell him 
that the imputation was unjust and un- 
founded. The right hon. member for 
Harwich was greatly mistaken, if he sup- 
posed that he, and the other gentlemen 
who had had the interview with the Pre- 
mier alluded to, waited on that noble- 
man, for the purpose of bearding the 
Government. He had not signed the 
paper which was first sent to Earl Grey, 
because, like the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, he did not 
quite agree with some expressions which 
it contained. But when the interview was 
appointed, he felt that he should not do 
his duty were he to absent himself on the 
occasion. Many who attended there 
differed essentially from the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry on one great 
question regarding Ireland, and he (Lord 
Killeen) must say, that he was one of 
those. It had been before stated, that the 
interview was sought in a friendly spirit ; 
and indeed, if it were otherwise, he should 
not have attended it. The object was, 
as they stated to the Prime Minister, to 
prevent the interruption of the important 
business now before Parliament, by dis- 
cussing in that House the subject of their 
application. The right hon. Gentleman 
was very sensitive about the annoyance 
which they had given to the Ministry: 
indeed, he complained as if he thought 
that they were poaching upon his manor. 
As to the Yeomanry, it had been admitted 
by the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
that they were a party force; and surely 
no member of the Government or of the 
House would say, that such a force ought 
to be maintained in Ireland. 

Mr. Ruthven was satisfied to leave it 
to the Ministers to make such modifica- 
tions of the Yeomanry force as, upon 
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consideration, they should see to be expe- 
dient. He thought it inconsistent with 
propriety and with parliamentary usage to 
speak of any body of Gentlemen in the 
language applied by the right hon. member 
for Harwich to the deputation which 
waited on Lord Grey. It was unbecoming 
to taunt those Gentlemen with having gone 
to beard the Minister, whereas, in fact, 
they waited on him in a respectful manner, 
and with the most friendly intention, to 
prevent angry discussions being continually 
renewed in the House. He had no doubt 
that it would have better pleased many 
Gentlemen below him (on the Opposition 
Benches), had the deputation been con- 
ducted with a factious spirit ; but because 
the Gentlemen who composed it came back 
to that House to give the Ministers their 
support in measures which had the good 
of the people for their object, the right 
hon. Gentleman, no doubt, was disap- 
pointed and displeased. 

Petition brought up. On moving, that 
it be printed, 

Mr. Lambert said, that the manner in 
which he had brought up the petition 
seemed to have given very different satis- 
faction to different Members. The right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland praised his 
moderation, whilst the hon. member for 
Dundalk (Mr. James E. Gordon) accused 
him of having made an immoderate and 
violent speech. He could not hear the 
attacks which had been made upon the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry, with- 
out expressing his deep sense, as an Irish- 
man, of the services which that gentleman 
had rendered to his country. He had 
expressed no sweeping censure of the 
Yeomanry, nor cast upon them, as had 
been said, any insult asa body. But he 
agreed in the opinion of the most expe- 
rienced friends of Ireland, that it was the 
very last species of force that ought to be 
employed in Ireland; and he hoped that 
the Government would place it in a state 
of what he would call (to use an Irish 
phrase) wholesome decay, and that they 
would begin its gradual abolition with the 
reduction of the Wexford corps. As the 
hon. member for Dundalk was indignant 
that the affray at Newtownbarry should 
be called a massacre, he felt himself com- 
pelled to lift up the veil which had been 
thrown over this transaction, and he would 
mention to the House only one incident, 
which he had learned from a Protestant 
gentleman of the highest respectability, 
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and of extensive property, who, however, 
was not a relation of any of the Yeomanry 
or Magistrates who had been connected in 
the transaction. Immediately after the 
horrible occurrence, that gentleman saw a 
wretched husband leaning over the body 
of his wife, whose womb had been torn by 
those butchers—her murdered child pro- 
truding from it. There were several per- 
sons who had seen that woman deliberately 
aimed at by a Yeoman, who fired at her, 
disregarding the cry of shame that burst 
from the bystanders. There could be no 
doubt of the fact; and yet, whilst the 
Judges were sitting almost upon the spot, 
the assassin was walking abroad in open 
day unmolested, and the murder was to 
this hour unpunished. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that as he had been 
personally assailed by the hon. member 
for Dundalk, he must say a few words in 
vindication of himself. Because he had 
complained that some Gentlemen had ex- 
pressed no pity for the unhappy persons 
who had been killed by the Yeomanry, the 
hon. Member had turned round upon him 
and said, that he never expressed pity for 
those who were waylaid and murdered in 
Ireland; and that he seemed to desire 
that all the commiseration should be on 
one side. Now, wasthatfair? He would 
tell the hon. Member, that he had never 
spoken but in terms of execration of the 
miscreants who had committed the foul 
deeds of which the hon. Member had 
spoken. ‘The hon. Member complained 
of his having called the Orangemen 
“* exotics.” But the hon. Member was 
himself a proof that it was not considered 
a crime in Ireland to be an “ exotic ;” for 
if it had been, how could the hon. Mem- 
ber, speaking a dialect which few Irishmen 
could understand, have won his way at 
Dundalk? It could not have been by 
the bewitching accents of his tongue—he 
must have gained their hearts by the 
sweetness of his countenance. He had 
another charge to make against the hon. 
member for Dundalk, and he should like 
to hear his answer to it. That hon. 
Member some time ago read a letter to 
the House, which he stated had been 
written bythe Rev. Mr. Murphy,a Catholic 
clergyman in the county of Clare. Ob- 
serving some Scotticisms in the letter read 
by the hon. Member, his suspicions were 
awakened, and finding, that the document 
which the hon. Member read was not in 
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with whose handwriting he was well ac- 
quainted, he asked the hon. Member for 
the original. The hon. Member then said, 
that he had read to the House a copy of 
the original letter, and that he would pro- 
duce the original. He repeated the same 
promise to his friend opposite, the hon. 
member for Ilchester, who put a similar 
question to him on that occasion. It was 
about two months since the hon. member 
for Dundalk had made that promise, but 
had never fulfilled it, and he therefore de- 
fied the hon. Member to produce the origi- 
nal of that letter, which he stated had been 
written by the Rev. Mr. Murphy, and which 
he had promised to produce. There never 
was a grosser mistake than that which had 
been committed by the hon. member for 
Dundalk, in attributing to him the state- 
ment, that if the Yeomanry were disarmed, 
the people would attack them. What he 
meant, and what he had said was, that the 
Government, while they pursued the 
system that they did, durst not disarm the 
Yeomanry. The right hon. member for 
Harwich had, in fact, in the course of his 
valorous speech, told his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that if they disarmed the Yeomanry, 
they would get arms themselves ; and he 
had put it to the Government, whether 
they would put those poor Orangemen to 
25s. a head expense. The Government 
ought to despise such threats from the 
Orange party in Ireland. There never 
was a Government which was so capable 
of meeting, if it chose todo so, the threats 
of the Orangemen of Ireland with utter 
contempt and defiance, as the existing 
Government of this country. While the 
Government had the people of both 
countries with them, they surely should 
not experience any alarm from the impo- 
tent threats of such a miserable faction. 
Let the Government take the King’s arms 
out of the hands of the Orange Yeomanry, 
and then if they should dare to beard the 
Government, the unarmed peasantry 
would be able themselves to preserve the 
peace, and to defeat the efforts of the 
faction. The shedding of blood daily and 
hourly in Ireland was a sufficient excuse 
for the Government to put an end to such 
a mischievous force. Why not disband this 
Yeomanry force, and in its stead augment 
the number of the King’s troops in Ireland ? 
Or why not send over 20,000 or 25,000 
of the English militia to Ireland, to take 
the place of such a justly obnoxious, 
long censured, and most mischievous 
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ready to vote that the whole expense of 


maintaining that militia should be thrown 
upon Ireland, if the Yeomanry were put 
an end to. It was absolutely necessary 
for the peace of Ireland to get rid of such 
a party-prejudiced and factious force as 
the Orange Yeomanry presented. They 
wanted a force in Ireland, that while it 
had arms in its hands, should not be 
mixed up in village feuds and party ani- 
mosities, which were still further enhanced 
by the infusion of religious discord. They 
did not, at the same time, require that this 
force should be cut down at once. All 
they asked for was, that it should be gra- 
dually abolished. During the preceding 
Administration, and up to the time when 
the present Ministers came into office, this 
force was a perfect nonentity—the very 
shade of a shadow. But the present 
Ministry had put arms into the hands of 
28,000 of those men, and they had been 
ever since affrighting and alarming the 
people, and, he would not say murdering, 
but, at all events, blood-letting in Ireland. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that he was 
astonished that the authenticity of the 
letter which he had read to the House on 
a former occasion, had been called in 
question. He certainly had not the original 
by him, but when he read the letter he 
said that the original should be forth- 
coming. He made the statement which he 
laid before the House, with regard to the 
letter of the Rev. Mr. Murphy, on the 
authority of an individual who had trans- 
mitted a copy of it to him from Ireland. 
It had quite escaped his memory, and he 
had never thought of sending for the 
original until the hon. member for Kerry 
had referred to the matter a few days ago. 
He then immediately wrote for the original 
to the gentleman in Ireland who had 
transmitted the copy to him. He had since 
understood, that that gentleman was in 
England, but he had no doubt that as 
soon as his (Mr. Gordon’s) letter should 
reach him from Ireland, the original 
document would be forthcoming. The 
fact was, that the letter in question had 
been published in the Ennis paper a year 
ago; it had since gone the round of all 
the papers in the empire, and it had not 
been contradicted by the Rev. Mr. Mur- 
phy, who resided within seven miles of 
the town of Ennis. 

Mr. Wyse said, that the right hon. 
member for Harwich had thought proper 
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to read a lecture to the Irish Members, for 
threatening, as he had accused them of 
doing, the Government of the country. 
Now he (Mr. Wyse) would refer that hon. 
Member to a meeting of the Irish Mem- 
bers, which took place during the Liver- 
pool Administration, to denounce the Still- 
fine system, and to insist upon its aboli- 
tion. Very strong regulations were passed 
by that meeting, and a deputation from it 
was appointed to wait upon Lord Liver- 
pool. Ifhis memory served him right, the 
right hon. member for Harwich was one of 
those Members who got up that meeting, 
though he now objected so violently 
against a meeting of Irish Members, upon 
a similar principle. The hon. Member 
had accused them of using threats towards 
the Government. They had used no 
threats, but the system of threatening wag 
one that had been adopted by the right 
hon. Member himself, for his speech was a 
series of threats against the Government. 
He menaced the Government with a 
separation if they disarmed the Yeomanry. 
If the Irish Members, whose conduct had 
been subjected to the censure of the right 
hon. member for Harwich, had talked 
about a Repeal of the Union, what would 
he have said ? 

Mr. Petre said, that when the hon. 
member for Dundalk read the letter to 
which allusion had been made, he asked 
for the original, and the hon. Member then 
promised to send for it. If it should turn 
out that such a document had really 
proceeded from the pen of a Catholic 
Priest, he should be as ready to disavow 
the sentiments which it contained as any 
Member of that House. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell observed, that 
the Rev. Mr. Murphy was upon the bed 
of sickness at the period when this letter 
which was attributed to him, was dated. 

Petition ordered to lie on the Table, 
and be printed. 


Loss or THE Rorusay Caste Steam 
VesseL.| Lord Althorp moved the Order 
of the Day for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House on 
the Reform of Parliament (England) Bill. 

Colonel Sibthorp wished to take that 
opportunity to put a question to the hon. 
Gentleman opposite, the Under Secretary 
for the Home Department. He was en- 
couraged to do so from the courtesy with 
which the hon. Gentleman had answered 
his question on a former evening, with 
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regard to the melancholy subject of the 
loss of life occasioned by the disasters of 
steam-vessels, He had that morning re- 
ceived several letters from individuals in 
Liverpool interested in this distressing ca- 
tastrophe, and in those letters, a circum- 
stance was mentioned, to which the writers 
were desirous that the attention of Govern- 
ment should be called. It was stated, in 
those letters,that the office from which this 
vessel (the Rothsay Castle) sailed, was an 
office that had assumed the sanction of 
his Majesty’s name, and that the vessels 
which sailed from that office, this Rothsay 
Castle amongst the rest, were described as 
“this Majesty’s War-office Steam-packets.” 
Such a circumstance as that induced 
strangers to place greater reliance upon 
such vessels. He wished to know, whe- 
ther offices of this kind had any right thus 
to assume the sanction of his Majesty’s 
name. He begged to ask, especially with 
regard to this office in Liverpool, whether 
it was a fact, that it assumed the sanction 
of the name of his Majesty, without the 
authority of Government? If that were 
the case, such a practice should at once 
be put an end to. 

Mr. George Lamb said, that no one was 
more impressed than he was with the 
necessity of having the fullest investigation 
instituted with regard to the melancholy 
transaction to which the hon. Member 
had referred. He (Mr. Lamb) had also 
received several communications from Li- 
verpool on the subject. As to the circum- 
stance to which the hon. Member had 
called his attention, he believed it was a 
fact, that the office from which this vessel 
had sailed, was one of those that had 
assumed the sanction of his Majesty’s 
name, There was no doubt, that such a 
practice as that was wrong, and ought to 
be discontinued. Such a practice was 
highly objectionable in the steam-packet 
offices in Liverpool, and in other ports, 
which offices had no connexion with the 
Government, for strangers were thereby 
induced to believe, that the vessels from 
such offices, being in the service of Go- 
vernment, were of a superior description. 
The circumstance had arisen from the 
practice of the War-office contracting with 
such steam-packet offices for the transport 
of troops, but it was a thing that should 
be put a stop to. 
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sEconD Day.] The House resolved itself 
into a Committee. 

The Chairman said, the question before 
the Committee was, that, at line sixteen of 
the old print of the Bill, and at lines thir- 
teen and fourteen of the new print of 
clause twenty-one, the following words 
should be omitted—‘‘ Shall, by reason 
thereof, acquire a vote in the election for 
any city or borough, if such rent shall be 
payable more frequently than onee in every 
half year.” 

The Question, ‘‘ that these words be 
omitted,” was carried. 

The next question was, that the fol- 
lowing words in their stead should be 
inserted down to the end of the clause— 
‘Shall, by reason thereof, acquire a vote 
in the election for any city or borough, if, 
by any agreement or eontrivance, or by 
virtue of any Act of Parliament or other- 
wise, the landlord shall be liable to the 
payment of the rates for the relief of the 
poor in respect of such premises ; but that, 
nevertheless, where, by virtue of any Act 
of Parliament, the landlord shall be liable 
to the payment of such rates, it shall be 
lawful for any such tenant to claim to pay 
such rates, and upon his actually paying 
the same, to acquire the same right of 
voting as if his landlord had not been so 
liable for such rates. Provided also, that 
the premises, in respect of the occupation 
of which any person shall be deemed en- 
titled to vote in the election for any city 
or borough, shall be the same premises, 
and not different premises respectively 
occupied for any portion of the said twelve 
months; and that, where such premises, 
as aforesaid, shall be jointly occupied by 
more than one person, each of such 
joint occupiers shall be entitled to vote 
in respect thereof, in case the yearly 
value or yearly rent of such premises, 
or the yearly value in respect of which 
they shall have been assessed or rated 
as aforesaid, shall be of an amount which, 
when divided by the number of such 
occupiers, shall give a sum of not less 
than 10/. for each and every such occu- 
pier, but not otherwise.” 

Mr. Wason said, that there was a local 
Act in Liverpool, under which the land- 
lords of houses of a certain class com- 
pounded with the parish for the poor- 
rates to which such premises were liable, 
the tenants paying a nett rent. As this 
clause stood, the?tenants of such houses 
would be deprived of their right of voting. 
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Lord Althorp said, that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to make the payment of 
the rates the distinctive qualification, in 
order to avoid still greater difficulties 
which would arise were the clause other- 
wise framed. If the landlord paid the 
rates, it must be left to him and his tenant 
to make their own arrangements with re- 
spect to any alterations that might be 
necessary. 

Mr. Wason : By the clause, the tenant 
must pay the rates to the parish, but as 
the landlord has already paid them, they 
ought to be paid to him. 

Lord Althorp: If tenants themselves 
paid their rates, they must pay the full 
sum charged, but where the landlord paid 
them, the parish usually compounded with 
him for a certain sum, sacrificing a part 
in order to ensure the remainder. The 
doubtful responsibility of persons in such 
situations formed one reason for excluding 
them, and the difficulty of ascertaining 
the particular parties another. 

Mr. Ewart said, there would be 3,000 
voters in Liverpool, who were affected in 
this manner by the local Act. The Attor- 
ney General, whom he had consulted, 
was of opinion, that they would not be 
injured by the clause before them. 

Mr. Wason : No individual among these 
persons could know the amount of rate 
to which he was liable, as his landlord 
compounded for houses in the gross. 

Mr. Charles Calvert said,that there were 
premises in parishes in Southwark similarly 
situated to those of which the hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken. The parishes had been 
compelled, in self-defence, to procure an 
Act authorising the practice. It would be 
only necessary, however, for persons so 
situated to go to the Overseer, and get 
themselves rated, in order to be entitled 
to vote. 

Mr. Wilks said, as many large towns 
were similarly circumstanced, he would 
propose, as an Amendment, that the clause 
should be so framed, that those who had 
a claim to be rated, should have only to 
go to the Overseer and be rated, in order 
to establish their right of voting. 

Lord Althorp had no objection to such 
an Amendment. 

It was accordingly proposed as an 
Amendment, that after the words “ pay 
such rates,” in the line twenty of the new 
print of the Bill, the words “in respect of 
such premises” should be inserted, and 
that instead of the words which immedi- 
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ately followed in the same line, viz. “ and 
upon his actually paying the same, to 
acquire the same right of voting,” the 
following words should be inserted—‘ and 
upon his actualy paying the rates, to 
which he shall have become liable.” 

The clause, as amended, was put. 

Sir Charles Wetherell found much 
difficulty in understanding the clause re- 
lating to joint occupancy. He desired to 
know, if more than one person could vote 
for a house, and by what qualification they 
were to do so? Was it because they were 
all liable to contribute to the poor-rates, 
or pay a portion of the assessed taxes 
which the whole premises were rated for, 
or because they were all liable to the same 
landlord ? 

Lord Althorp said, that either of the 
three qualifications mentioned would give 
the right of voting, to which he would add 
a fourth, and that was the payment of 
such a proportion of the rent as amounted 
to 10/. He had thought all those qualifica- 
tions had been well understood. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson took an objection 
to the wording of that part of the clause 
which related to the joint occupancy of 
houses, which he thought liable to abuse. 
For instance, in a house rated at 1001. a 
year, nine persons might obtain a right of 
voting without paying anyrent whatever. A 
person desiring to advance the interests of 
a particular party at an election might take 
a house of that value, of which he paid the 
rent alone, but into which, as occasion 
might require, he could introduce nine 
other inmates, each of whom, by the pro- 
visions of this clause, would thereby ob- 
tain the right of voting, even if they were 
not rated to any parochial or other taxes. 

The Attorney General did not conceive 
the objection of the learned Member valid ; 
but, to remove all doubts, he would insert 
the words “ owner or tenant.” instead of 
“ occupier,” as an Amendment. 

Mr. Alderman Wood wished to know 
from the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral, whether each proprietor of a counting 
house was—quoad the counting-house, 
and without reference to his paying taxes 
—to have a vote for the Representative 
of the town or city in which the counting- 
house lay? This was important to know ; 
because, in the city of London, it was a 
common practice to let out one large 
mansion in chambers, each chamber rank- 
ing as a counting-house, the proprietor 
of the mansion paying all taxes and pa- 
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rochial rates; so that if, according to the 
clause as it stood, each proprietor of a 
counting-house, for which he paid more 
than 101, or 20/. per annum rent, was 
entitled to a vote, though he paid no 
taxes, it could only be to the detriment of 
the resident Liverymen who paid taxes,and 
unless such persons were made liable to 
the taxes for the city, he must, in perform- 
ance of his duty, move an amendment to 
the clause. 

The Attorney General said, the Bill 
would not disturb the existing law with 
respect to the right of the proprietors of 
counting-houses to vote, apart from the 
consideration of paying or not paying 
parochial rates. 

Mr. Alderman Wood, in this case,under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
affirm, that the holders of such counting- 
houses, not paying parochial rates, as he 
had specified, would have votes in the city 
of London. He objected to this, and as a 
remedy, therefore, he would move as an 
Amendment to the clause, when the report 
of the Committee was brought up, that no 
counting-house, not paying taxes and pa- 
rochial rates, should entitle its holder to 
vote under the present clause. 

Lord John Russell conceived, that the 
hon. Alderman’s Amendment would be 
supererogatory, inasmuch as the Bill pro- 
vided,that noholder ofa premise to receive 
the right of suffrage could exercise the 
right, without paying a certain amount 
of parochial rates. 

Mr. Alderman Venables professed him- 
self ready to agree to the clause, as amended 
at present, if it would have the effect of 
making it necessary that persons should 
pay a portion of the rates and taxes to 
entitle them to vote, as in the case of 
partners. Otherwise he should certainly 
support the Amendment of his worthy 
colleague, 

Mr. Alderman Wood contended, that 
the clause was most unsatisfactory in the 
wording, and he should certainly, as he 
had already stated, on the bringing up 
the Report, move an Amendment which 
aa meet the difficulties he complained 
of. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he felt much 
gratified at finding two Aldermen of the 
city of London who were not so thoroughly 
satisfied of the merits of the “whole Bill,” 
as to give their assent to such a clause as 
this, and he congratulated one of the 
worthy Aldermen (Alderman Venables), 
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upon having manfully and honourably as- 
serted his independence before the London 
Committee of Public Safety, who had laid 
their sapient heads together, and professed 
to keep a watchful eye upon the Reform 
Bill, the House of Commons, and the Mi- 
nistry. He was glad also that the Commit- 
tee of Public Safety had found, that the 
“‘whole Bill” would introduce a class of 
voters into the city of London which they 
were not desirous of having, such as 
lodgers and the holders of smaller parts of 
houses. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson begged to know, 
whether every person who was to have the 
right of voting must be rated to the poor 
as a necessary qualification ? 

The Attorney General : certainly not. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, this part of 
the clause, if that construction was put 
upon it, was wholly at variance with the 
provisions of the previous part of it, by 
which they had provided, that none but 
rate-payers should be entitled to vote. 

Mr. Wilks said, if the clause remained 
as it stood at present, it would cause the 
greatest abuses. At a general election, 
nothing would be more easy than for per- 
sons who occupied some of the very large 
old mansions which remained in the city 
of London, and which were perhaps rated 
at 2001. a-year, to create a number of fic- 
titious votes, simply by inviting their ac- 
quaintances to live with them for a time, 
and by this means give them the right of 
voting as joint occupiers, although, in 
point of fact, they paid neither rents nor 
taxes. Under such a system, it would be 
impossible to calculate the extent to which 
corruption would be carried. The osten- 
sible object of the clause was, to allow 
partners to vote. He was ready to ac- 
knowledge that was proper, but he strongly 
objected to give the right of voting to 
mere lodgers under the guise of joint-oc- 
cupiers. 

Mr. James L, Knight said, it was clear, 
as the clause now stood, that any man who 
occupied a floor in a house let into com- 
partments, if he paid at the rate of 10/. a 
year, would thereby acquire a right to 
vote. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde said, that a very 
slight alteration would render the clause 
satisfactory. What was wanted was, to give 
joint-occupying tenants the right of voting, 
and he thought every difficulty would be 
overcome by substituting the words “joint 
tenants of the same landlord,” for the 
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words proposed by his hon. and learned 
friend the Attorney General. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the aiterations 
proposed would only add to the difficulties. 
The clause was monstrous as it stood, and 
its evils would only be increased by the 
alteration. It would, indeed, be almost 
impossible to determine correctly who 
were entitled to a vote, and the conse- 
quence would be, that the splitting of 
votes would be carried to an unlimited ex- 
tent. 

The Attorney General defended the 
view he had taken. He did not think 
the alteration recommended by the hon, 
and learned member for Newark would 
be an improvement, because every ob- 
ject proposed would be obtained by the 
words “owner or tenant.” His object 
was, to secure the right of voting to occu- 
pying partners, and not to occupying 
tenants. And if the hon. and learned 
Gentlemen opposite would be content to 
take the common meaning of words, they 
would see there were no difficulties but of 
their own creating. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the 
clause, then, as amended, would, upon the 
Attorney General’s shewing, enable per- 
sons holding houses to make an indefinite 
number of voters. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he wished an 
answer to this question :—If a speculator 
in houses took a house, and paid the whole 
of the rates and taxes himself, and let 
that house to several tenants, were those 
tenants to have votes? Again, as there 
were several thousand persons non-resi- 
dents in the city, but who occupied count- 
ing-houses there, for which they paid no 
rates, and who would be entitled to vote 
for the places in which they actually resid- 
ed in the vicinity of London, he wished to 
know, were such persons also to vote for 
the city? He believed (notwithstanding 
all the attempted explanations of all the 
lawyers in the House, which were so con- 
flicting and obscure as to prevent him 
being satisfied), that all such persons, pro- 
vided they paid 10/. a-year for such count- 
ing-houses, would be so entitled, and as it 
would be exceedingly unfair to the actual 
rate-payers to have such an influx of 
voters, he must endeavour to remedy it. 

Mr. George Robinson said, the worthy 
Alderman would be perfectly justified in 
taking any steps to prevent such an abuse, 
if the clause really bore such a construc- 
tion as had been put upon it. 
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Lord John Russell said, as he under- 
stood the clause, tenants so situated would 
not have a vote unless they became rate- 
payers. 

Mr. Alderman Wood would wish 
thoroughly to understand if such was 
really the case, for not one in ten of the 
occupiers of the larger houses in the city 
paid rates. They were generally let out 
in chambers, and the person who hired the 
house, on the speculation of letting them 
to commercial persons, usually paid all 
the rates. 

Colonel Davies said, the clause as it 
stood at present, would admit the manu- 
facture of fictitious votes to an enormous 
extent. 

Sir Charles Wetherell begged leave to 
direct attention to the extraordinary discre- 
pancy between the version which the hon. 
and learned Attorney General, and the 
noble Paymaster of the Forces, gave of the 
present clause. The former said, that all 
the proprietors of counting-houses, or 
chambers styled as such, would have votes 
even though they paid no parochial rates, 
while the noble Lord flatly contradicted 
his fellow-labourer in the cause of the 
Bill, and said no, unless they paid a 
certain amount of taxes. Was ever such 
a thing witnessed before, that members 
of the same Government should thus 
flatly contradict each other on a simple 
question of fact? It was insulting to the 
proceedings of the Committee, after two 
Ministers had put a certain construction 
on a clause, for a third Minister to get up 
and contradict that construction. Was it 
not a glaring instance of the crude and 
unstatesman-like mode in which the whole 
measure was concocted ?—in other words, 
a proof of the necessity of its being 
thoroughly revised before they proceeded 
further ? 

Lord Althorp said, there was no con- 
tradiction. He had said, that being rated 
to the poor was not necessary to obtain 
a vote, for,although a tenant might occupy, 
yet, if there was any collusion or contrivance 
by which the landlord became liable to the 
rates, the mere occupancy did not give a 
vote. When these circumstances were 
considered, it would be seen, that he was 
precisely of the same opinion as the noble 
Lord. 

Mr. Alderman Venables said, that was 
the way he had understood the clause, 
until doubts had been thrown over Its 
operation, which doubts had not been re- 
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moved, as no distinct answer had been 
given to the objection of his worthy col- 
league. 

Sir Edward Sugden contended against 
the construction put upon the clause by the 
noble Lord.. It provided, that if the land- 
lord, of any premises was liable for the 
rates, the tenants had no votes, but the 
tenant could claim to pay the rates, and, by 
so doing, obtained the right. This question 
then followed, was the landlord liable for 
the rates by Act of Parliament? He con- 
sidered he was so, but not in the sense 
this clause gave. Suppose a house was 
let for 102. a-year rent, and the land- 
lord was diable for the rates, the tenant 
by claiming to be rated himself, established 
thereby a right to vote, but according to 
this clause, hereafter a man might have a 
house worth 2002. or 300/., and let it out 
in floors or chambers, each tenant paying 
more than 10/. rent. How were the rates 
to be paid? Was each tenant liable to 
the whole, or only a part, and how were 
they to be divided, and into what portions ? 
As neither of these plans could be effected, 
the man would lose his right to vote, and 
this was the way the noble Lord and his 
friends contradicted each other, one said, 
persons so situated would have votes, the 
other maintained they would not. 

Lord Althorp said, their object generally 
was, that when a tenant only occupied 
without paying rates, he could have no 
right to vote, but as there were local Acts 
of Parliament, by which the landlords of 
houses under the value of 187. per annum, 
were liable to the rates, it was in such 
cases only, that they wished to give the 
tenant the privilege of voting on claiming 
to pay the rates. 

Sir Edward Sugden must repeat, that 
the clause was very obscure. How would 
it operate, he requested to be inform- 
ed, in such cases as the Jandlord paying 
all the ‘rates upon a large house diy:ded 
and let to separate tenants? There could 
be no appertainment of rates to each, and 
such a case was very different from Cham- 
bers in Inns of Court, where each set was 
a distinct tenement, and distinctly rated. 

Sir Robert Peel said, as he understood 
the question, it was, that if a man paid 
10/, a-year rent and upwards, that gave 
him the right to vote, but this general right 
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to, the tenant ought to have a correspond- 
ing reduction of his rent. If he claimed, 
by the payment of these to be entitled to 
vote, and if he did not obtain this, he was 
hardly treated. Considering these circum- 
stances, he wished to suggest the propriety 
of adopting the system pursued with re- 
spect to the qualification for jurors, which 
was assessment to the poor-rates at a cer- 
tain sum. If that were done, great diffi- 
culty would be overcome. He said this, 
however, assuming one uniform qualifica- 
tion for voting to be desirable, which he 
certainly did not think. God forbid an 
uniform right of voting ever should be es- 
tablished—but if it were, liability to the 
poor-rates was the simplest and the best 
criterion. Another test might be had in 
the number and size of the windows of a 
house, The clause, as it stood, would give 
a man who paid a certain amount of 
rent and taxes, a vote; but another who 
paid more to his landlord in rent, than 
his neighbour paid in rent and taxes, 
would have no vote because his landlord 
paid his rates. 

Lord Althorp could not see the utility 
of the suggestion. The landlord and the 
tenant had the power of making their own 
arrangements. 

Colonel Davies said, that in Southwark, 
Liverpool, and other places, the landlord 
was compelled to pay the rates for all 
houses let at a rent under 202. a-year, 
and therefore the tenant would have no 
means of acquiring a vote. 

Mr. Wilks said, there was no local Act 
of the description alluded to, that did not 
allow a tenant to deduct the amount of 
his rates if he paid them. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was in error, for there 
was nothing in the present Bill to author- 
ize a tenant to subtract the amount of 
his rates from his rent. Ministers, accord- 
ing to their version of the clause, said, the 
tenant must pay a premium for the right 
of voting in the shape of poor-rates, the 
hon. Member said the contrary, he wished 
to know which was right. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had asked the ques- 
tion before, whether a tenant would be- 
come liable to extra payments on obtain- 
ing the right to vote; he had received no 
answer, but now it appeared, the tenant 





was qualified by certain local Acts of Par- 
liament, which rendered the landlords of | 
houses under the value of 18/. liable for | 
the rates. Whatever these might amount | 





was to pay, and the sum taken from the 
pockets of the poor was to go into those of 
the landlords. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde asked what the 
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question was which was then before the 
Committee. He believed, that they were 
upon the last provisor of the clause; but 
he was not so certain, as a multitude of 
topics had been introduced, which were 
quite irrelevant to it. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that upon a clause, 
by which they were constituting a new 
election system for the country, it would 
be very hard if they were to be tied down, 
during the discussion, to the strict letter 
of it. He wished to know whether the 
noble Lord, in framing this bill, had at all 
considered how far the 59th George 3rd 
c. 12. operated upon this particular clause. 
This clause gave a right to vote to every 
102. householder, on the ground that such 
individuals formed a sufficiently enlight- 
ened part of the community to entitle 
them to that privilege. The preamble to 
the 19th and 20th clauses of the 59th Geo, 
3rd expressed a very different opinion of 
them. He would take the liberty of read- 
ing it to the Committee. It was as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Whereas in many parishes, and 
more especially in large and populous 
towns, the payment of the poor-rates is 
greatly evaded by reason that great num- 
bers of houses within such parishes are let 
out in lodgings, or in separate apartments, 
or for short terms, or are let to tenants, 
who quit their residences, or become in- 
solvent before the rates charged on them 
can be collected ; and it hath been found 
in many instances the persons letting such 
houses do actually charge and receive 
much higher rents for the same, upon the 
ground and expectation that the occupiers 
thereof cannot be effectually assessed to 
the poor-rates, and will not be charged 
with, or required to pay, such rates, and 
do thus obtain an advantage to themselves, 
&c, &c.: for the remedy thereof, be it 
enacted, that the owner or owners of any 
house being the immediate lessor of the 
actual occupier, which shall be respectively 
let to the occupier thereof, at any rent or 
rate not exceeding 20/. nor less than 61, 
by the year, shall be assessed to the rates 
for the relief of the poor.” The Act of the 
59th George 3rd which was a deliberate 
act of the Legislature, evidently looked 
upon those 10/. householders as anything 
but an intelligent and a respectable class. 
The very next clause of that Act was as 
follows :— Provided also, and be it fur- 
ther enacted, that the goods and chattels 
of every occupier of any such house, &c., 
which shall be found in and about the 
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same, shall be liable to be distrained, and 
sold for raising so much of any such rate 
or assessment, being in arrear, as shall 
have become due during the occupancy of 
the person or persons whose goods and 
chattels shall be so distrained, &c. Pro- 
vided also, that every occupier who shall 
pay any such rate or rates, or upon whose 
goods or chattels the same or any part 
thereof shall be levied, shall and may de- 
duct the amount of the sum which shall 
be so paid or levied out of the rent by him 
and them payable, and such payment shall 
be a sufficient discharge to every such 
occupier for so much of the rent payable 
by him as he shall have paid, or as shall 
have been levied on his goods and chattels 
of such rate, and for the costs of levying 
the same.” So that the law of the land 
was, that if the occupier claimed to pay 
the rates, or paid a sum of money to re- 
deem the goods distrained, he could clearly 
do it. Now, if the occupier of a 101. 
house paid the rates, he had the right by 
law to deduct them from his rent ; and if 
he did deduct them from his rent, he 
ceased to be avoter. There was evidently 
a collision between this clause and the 
59th of George 3rd. He was convinced 
that, unless some arrangement was made 
between these two conflicting clauses, 
much confusion would arise. He hoped, 
that before the noble Lord brought up the 
usual report on this clause, he would make 
some arrangement which would remedy 
this anomalous condition of the Bill. The 
rates of course must be paid, but he was 
inclined to think, that the tenant who, on 
the faith of such an understanding as that 
supposed by the hon. Member opposite, 
paid paid the rates for the purpose of voting, 
would havea right to recover from his 
landlord, or the poor tenant would have 
no protection ; and if he made the deduc- 
tion in some cases he would lose the right 
of voting. Suppose, for example, a tenant 
had a rent of 13l. a year, for a house on 
which his landlord was liable to 4/. a year 
rates ; if he deducted these he would lose 
his right of voting. Another difficulty ap- 
peared to him to be this. A case might 
arise in which a landlord had made a 
general composition for paying the rates 
for an entire row of houses, so that it 
would become a hard matter to ascertain 
the amount of rate which had been paid 
for any particular house as a portion of 
the whole. 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde said, that, as the 
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clause was now worded, the rates must be 
paid in order to entitle the tenant to claim 
his vote: but the tenant of a 10/. house, 
as well as the tenant in joint occupancy, 
would be entitled to recover from the land- 
lord, if he paid the rates beforehand for 
the purpose of voting. It frequently hap- 
pened, however, that there were a number 
of small houses, of different sizes, of which 
the landlord paid the rates of all in one 
sum, by composition. Now the only dif- 
ficulty he felt was, as to the ascertaining 
of the proportion of rates in such cases, so 
that the tenant might be able to recover 
his vote, for he was inclined to believe, 
that in all cases the tenant could deduct 
the amount from the Jandlord, or recover 
it at law. 

Sir Robert Peel was afraid, that this 
Bill, which used the words of the 59th 
George 3rd, would give the tenants who 
paid their rates to secure a right of voting, 
a title to deduct that sum from their rent. 
It would be better, therefore, to give them 
this right of voting on payment of the rates 
expressly under the present Bill. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, the true state- 
ment of the case was really this: The 
clause, as it at present stood, allowed the 
tenant to vote on paying his rates; but 
at the same time (and the noble Lord 
(Althorp) admitted it) the tenant, when 
he had so paid, was not entitled to re- 
cover the amount of the rate from the 
landlord, or empowered to deduct it. He 
really thought, that, after differences of 
opinion expressed by all the Gentlemen 
connected with the law, respecting the 
true bearing and effect of the clause, the 
noble Lord should not press it, without 
having previously attempted to make it 
somewhat more intelligible. 

Mr. Wilks observed, that the clause 
was undoubtedly not very clear; but he 
thought it better it should pass than the 
tenant be deprived of the chance of a 
vote. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that if the 
clause was permitted to stand, they would 
be compelled to pass an Act to declare 
that it was not intelligible as it at present 
stood, and to make it intelligible. The 
Ministers were, however, deceiving the 
people with hopes that could not be realised. 
They proclaimed to the people of Man- 
chester and Birmingham, that they were 
giving them a great boon in the 10/. qua- 
lification, but it would be found, when the 
Act came into operation, that few or none 
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of that class of persons, it was so worded, 
could take advantage of it. It would 
deceive people into the belief, that they 
became entitled to a vote under its pro- 
visions, but neither layman nor lawyer in 
that House was able to say how this was 
to be accomplished, or by what means 
they were to become enfranchised. Under 
the clause, as it now stood, the tenant 
might gain a vote by paying his rates, but 
then he could not recover from his land- 
lord, so that he was driven to the neces- 
sity of losing his vote or his money. The 
Government expressed a great respect for 
the rights of the operatives, and he ad- 
mitted, that they were a highly intelligent, 
respectable, and trust-worthy class of the 
community. But how did the Govern- 
ment treat that class, with all their popu- 
larity-hunting professions of regard to 
their interests? Why, they deceived and 
deluded them with the prospect of advan- 
tages which they were not to enjoy. Al- 
though he did not profess so much, yet 
he would deal more fairly with them. He 
would not say to them, ‘‘ You are to have 
a vote,” and afterwards leave them to pay 
a pound in the shape of rates, which it ap- 
peared they had no power to recover. The 
opinion which a learned Serjeant and emi- 
nent Pleader gave on the subject was, that 
the tenants might pay their rates, and he 
was inclined to believe (a style of language 
very common with the learned Serjeant’s 
profession, when they gave an opinion)-— 
he was inclined to believe they might 
afterwards recover by an action at law. 
The noble Lord had much _ better deal 
fairly and openly with the numerous and 
respectable class of operatives who would 
be affected by this clause, and tell them, 
‘You may be very respectable persons, 
indeed, but, gentlemen, give me leave to 
tell you, you must, in order to become en- 
titled to your votes, not only be assessed 
for 10. but you must also pay a rate of 
1/. in order to become possessed of your 
vote.” If the noble Lord were to send 
down word to the operatives of Birming- 
ham and Manchester, that such was the 
condition under which they were to be 
enfranchised, and that clause twenty-one 
was thus found to be a gross delusion on 
the people, he believed, that the Ministerial 
excitement would be much less vivid and 
animating than it now was. He had been 
always opposed to the avowed principle of 
this clause ; but then he would not as an 
honest man, practise any delusion to de- 
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ceive the people, or to give effect to his 
opinions. The whole clause seemed to 
him to be contrary to parliamentary good 
faith, and he should have been wanting 
to his own conscience had he not expressed 
his opinion of it. 

Mr. Praed said, that by the first part of 
the clause the elective franchise was given 
to the lowest class of voters, and by the 
latter part of it a most respectable class of 
persons were excluded from voting. He 
differed from the hon. member for Boston 
inasmuch as he thought, that unless the 
clauses were amended, it would be unin- 
telligible, and not to be executed. 

The original motion agreed to. 

Mr. Mackinnon moved, as a proviso tothe 
clause, that no person who receives rent 
from lodgers in any house, shall be quali- 
fied to vote for such house, if the yearly 
rent of such house were under 202. His 
object was, to exclude persons from the 
elective franchise who occupied only small 
houses, and let the principal part of them 
to tenants, so that, in fact, they paid but a 
small amount of rent if any, the aggregate 
being made up by their lodgers. 

Lord Althorp objected to the proviso. 
If the principle of the hon. Member’s pro- 
position were good, he ought to carry it 
much further, for many persons who paid 
501. a-year rent and upwards received the 
whole from lodgers. 

Mr. Mackinnon said, his object was, to 
prevent persons of the very lowest class, 
who might rent a house at 10/. a-year, 
and let it out in small tenements, at very 
small sums, to others of their own descrip- 
tion, from having a right to vote. He 


presumed that these were not the class of 


persons to whom the noble Lord intended 
to extend the franchise. There was a great 
distinction between such persons, and those 
who inhabited large houses, which they 
partly let out in lodgings. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley supported the 
Amendment, but would be disposed to 
extend it to the keepers of all lodging- 
houses, unless they had a clear interest in 
the premises, or occupied so much of them 
as was worth at the least 10/. a-year. 

Lord Althorp said, this principle would ex- 
clude many most respectable householders, 
who let part of their houses to lodgers, 
particularly tradesmen in some of the 
principal streets, who actually obtained 
more from their lodgers, including the fur- 
niture supplied to them, than their rent 
amounted to, 
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Mr. Stuart Wortley said, they were 
deciding a question, arising out of a 
certain qualification which the noble Lord 
himself had fixed at 10l., and he con- 
sidered no person ought to have a right 
to vote, unless he paid that sum, over and 
above what he received from lodgers. 

Mr. Hunt said, there were very many most 
respectable persons, who made a living by 
letting parts of their houses, and providing 
for their lodgers. Surely the hon. Member 
could have no intention of excluding such 
persons from the franchise. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Mackinnon also moved, as a proviso 
to the 21st clause, that in all cities or 
boroughs, which contain from 300 to 500 
houses of 10/. rent, the qualification to 
vote may remain as stated in this section, 
but in those cities or boroughs which have 
from 500 to 1,000 houses of 10J. rent, the 
qualification to voie shall be 15/. yearly 
rent, and that in those cities or boroughs 
which have 1,000 houses or upwards, the 
qualification to vote shall be 20/. rent. 
The hon. Member observed, that the 
persons who paid only 10/. a-year in large 
cities or towns, were of a different class in 
general from those who paid the same rent 
in small towns ; and if the right of voting 
were given to the 10/. householders in large 
towns, it would place the election for those 
towns wholly in the hands of that class, 
which, in general, consisted of the least 
intelligent persons. 

Lord Althorp said, that as this involved 
the discussion of the 102. qualification, 
which had been so fully discussed, and on 
which he had spoken at least twenty times 
last night, he hoped the hon. Member 
would not think it disrespectful to him, if 
he now confined himself to saying, that he 
saw no ground for altering the opinion he 
had already given against the principle of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. Eilis opposed the Amendment, 
because it would tend to prevent a popular 
constituency being established. 

Mr. Trevor supported the Amendment, 
on the same principle as that which led 
him to object to the whole of the 10. 
clause. 

Colonel Sibthorp also supported the 
Amendment. He must remonstrate 
against the noise and inattention in the 
House, which, notwithstanding ail the 
efforts of the Chairman (of the severity 
of whose task he was fully aware), pre- 
vented hon, Members from being heard, 
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Sir Charles Wetherell regretted the 
practical test which Ministers applied, to 
try the given phantom of respectability 
and intelligence. A more bungling test 
could not be devised of giving the franchise 
than that of uniformity of rent. 

Mr. Mackinnon would prefer having his 
Amendment negatived to withdrawing it. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes rose to move his 
Amendment, which, he said, in conse- 
quence of what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned member for Stafford, he should 
vary from his notice. His object was, to 
protect the poorer classes of tenantry, who, 
having for several years paid their rents 
regularly to their landlords, might never- 
theless receive notices to quit on the eve 
of an election, for the purpose of depriving 
them of their franchises. His Motion now 
was, to add to the clause a proviso, ‘‘ that 
notice to quit, given between the period of 
the dissolution of one Parliament, and the 
election of a Member or Members to serve 
in the succeeding Parliament, for any city, 
town, or borough, or during any vacancy 
of a Representative for such city, town, 
or borough, to a weekly tenant, or a 
tenant liable to quit ata weck’s notice, 
shall not have the effect of depriving such 
tenant of his right of voting.” He had 
thus altered his Motion, because he had 
understood from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that to take from the landlord the 
right of giving notice to his tenant would 
be an improper interference between the 
landlord and tenant. 

Lord Althorp objected to the proposi- 
tion, the effect of which would be, to give 
persons a right of voting after they had 
lost possession of the tenement in virtue of 
which they were to vote. Besides, one 
principle of the Bill was, that the voter 
should be compelled to swear to possession ; 
how could this be done in such a case ? 
He admitted, that there might be some in- 
convenience as the matter stood; but, 
upon the whole, he thought that the incon- 
veniences that would attend the adoption 
of the hon. Gentleman’s suggestion would 
greatly preponderate. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes did not sce any 
difficulty which, by an alteration of the 
terms of the oath, or by some other means, 
might not be obviated. If a tenant was 
driven out by his landlord, he surely ought 
not to lose his vote. They were not’ yet 
come to the registration clauses, when, if 
the Committee adopted his Motion, they 
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could alter them, to meet the cases tha® 
were likely to arise under it. It had been 
truly stated, that landlords, possessing 
large numbers of small houses, occupied 
by weekly tenants, would either compel 
such persons to vote as they might direct, 
by threatening to eject them, or, if they 
were not disposed to obey, to carry their 
threats into execution, and so neutralize 
their votes. 

Mr. John Campbell said, this Amend- 
ment was different from that of which the 
hon. Member had given notice, and rested 
altogether on different grounds. It would 
take away all qualification whatever. If 
a man was to have a vote, because he had 
paid the rent of a house up to a certain 
time, you must give a vote also to the man 
who had the reversion of a house, de- 
pendant on the death of another. It would 
be a most dangerous precedent. He could 
not, therefore, support the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Hunt next moved, *‘ that all persons 
who shall be excluded from voting for 
Members of Parliament, shall be exempt 
from the payment of taxes and rates, and 
from serving in the militia, and be pro- 
tected from being compelled to serve in the 
navy, under the Impressment Law.” The 
principleon which he made this Motion was, 
that Taxation and Representation ought 
to go hand in hand. In our Law Courts 
it was supposed, that every man should 
know the law, and no man could be 
allowed to plead ignorance of the law, as 
it was presumed he had helped to make 
it by himself or his Representative. He 
wished to make this a fact instead of a 
legal fiction, by giving every man a right 
to make the law through his Represent- 
ative, or exempt him from the payment of 
taxes to which he had never consented. 

Lord Althorp said, that the principle of 
the hon. Member did not go far enough, 
for he ought to hold, that a person who 
did not vote fora Member of Parliament 
was not bound to obey the law. 

Mr. Hunt thought the noble Lord was 
correct, and that was one reason why he 
wished for Universal Suffrage. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. Praed moved, that at the end of 
the clause there be inserted—“ Provided 
always, that no person shall, by reason of 
any thing herein contained, acquire a vote 
in the election for any city or borough, 
who shall, within twelve calendar months 
next previous to the 12th of November in 
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the present year, or next previous to the 
last day of August in any succeeding year, 
have been in the receipt of parochial 
relief.” 

Lord Althorp said, he did not object to 
this Amendment.— Agreed to. 

The question was then put, “That clause 
21, as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. John T. Fane opposed the clause, 
on the ground, that it would destroy the 
chartered rights of all the boroughs in 
England. Theyhad been told that charters 
and prescriptive rights were usurpations ; 
but he could not take that view of ancient 
institutions. ‘The present clause was as 
bad as Universal Suffrage, and he should 
oppose it. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley could not allow 
the clause to pass without making a 
few observations. It appeared to him ex- 
traordinary that the framers of a new 
Constitution should have gone so much 
further than was necessary. The clause 
under consideration contained in itself 
proof of the rashness of those who had 
made it. It was necessary, he was ready 
to admit, in the formation of the new 
system, to enfranchise large towns, but the 
noble Lords had gone beyond that neces- 
sity, and proceeded, on the most vague 
foundation, to change our whole political 
system. Their proceedings justified the 
most serious apprehensions. Two classes 
of boroughs were to be provided for, but 
it could not be necessary to give the elect- 
ive franchise to the 10/. householders 
throughout the kingdom. His Majesty’s 
Government were not justified in proposing 
the 10/. clause to Parliament. A great 
number of houses in large towns were not 
rated at all. It was said, 10/. householders 
would produce a respectable constituency, 
but that he considered a complete delusion. 
He did not know where his Majesty’s 
Government collected information upon 
which they could say that class of voters 
would form a respectable constituency. 
In England and the principality of Wales, 
the number of houses below 30/. a year 
amounted to 257,000, whilst those above 
302. did not exceed 200,000. The conse- 
quence would be, that the dense body of 
10/. householders would have too great a 
preponderance, and bear down the interest 
of the freeholders. There was a woful 
deficiency of information, in the Ministers, 
The Committee, acting as Senators, ought 
to look with great apprehension at the 





change tobe effected in the Representation, 
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and they could not see their way clearly 
because they had no information to be de- 
pended on. The pretence for the measure 
was, the facilities in the present system for 
corruption; but the new system would 
afford greater facilities. It would be un- 
fair and irrational to suppose they could 
sit in that Committee and suffer such a 
clause to pass without giving their opinions 
against it. He had done his duty in op- 
posing it to the utmost of his power, and 
would continue to give it his decided 
Opposition. 

Lord Althorp said, the principle of the 
clause had been repeatedly discussed. He 
was ready, at the same time, toadmit, it was 
the most important clause of the Bill, and 
involved considerations of the highest in- 
terest. Hedenied, that his Majesty’sGovern- 
ment had gone beyond the necessary pro- 
visions required by the state of the country. 
He was ready to admit they had received 
valuable suggestions from the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, which they had availed them- 
selves of, to make the operation of the Bill 
more complete. He was convinced it was 
necessary to adopt some systematic plan of 
voting, founded upon so extensive a basis 
as would satisfy the majority of the people. 
The Ministers had been charged with 
carrying this principle too far; but in reply 
he would say, that when the change of 
Administration took place, a violent excite- 
ment prevailed in the public mind, which 
it was necessary to allay. This was the 
principal cause why the present measure 
was submitted to the House, with the hope 
and expectation that it would be final, 
and prevent such continued discussions, 
which caused great inconvenience, not to 
say danger. With regard to the two 
classes of boroughs mentioned by the hon, 
Gentleman,and following outthe principles 
he had laid down, they found that one set of 
them could not be formed so as to have 
an efficient elective body; these they dis- 
franchised, and to the other, where there 
existed sufficient materials as a foundation 
for that purpose, they added adjacent dis- 
tricts, sufficient to make up a good con- 
stituency, by measures already well known 
tothe House. A third set of boroughs con- 
tained a large and wealthy population, but 
as the franchise in them was confined to a 
few persons, they determined to include in it 
the great body of respectable householders, 
and he thought there could be no doubt 
that this was a most beneficial alteration. 
They had laid down a uniform system of 
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voting for all the places so created, to repre- 
sent all interests, and to proceed on such a 
broad basis as to make corruption difficult 
or impossible. The hon. Gentleman had 
charged the Ministers with proceeding on 
vague information. They had not, it was 
true, provided such minute details as had 
been required, but they had obtained suf- 
ficient to enable them to take a compre- 
hensive view of all the cases they had to 
consider. They had again been charged 
that their uniform system would, in large 
towns, createa numerous and disorderlycon- 
stituency, and in small ones would so much 
contract it as to leave out many respectable 
persons. Probably the latter accusation 
had some foundation, but he had no appre- 
hensions of the former. The number of 
towns in which the constituency would be 
involved in difficulty would in amount be 
very small. It was a mistake to suppose, 
that increasing the constituency increased 
the chance of riot, for, in truth, during an 
election, riots might be occasioned as well 
by those who were not voters as those who 
were. With respect to county Represent- 
ation, no change whatever had been made 
in the rights of freeholders, except by 
adding copyholders and certain classes of 
leaseholders, which, he thought, was a 
judicious measure. The Ministers intended, 
that in the newly-created boroughs all 
those classes of persons resident within 
them should have votes for such places, 
but in consequence of the amendment.of 
the noble Marquis (the Marquis of Chan- 
dos) having been carried, they proposed 
that certain classes of such persons, viz : 
those who possessed freeholds under a 
given value, should continue still to vote 
for the respective counties, as a balance 
to prevent the agricultural interest in the 
county having the whole influence in the 
returning of county Members. It could 
happen only in very few places, that the 
counties would be injured by the consti- 
tuency withdrawn to be added to the 
towns. Nor did he anticipate, that the 
manufacturing interests could prevail to 
such an extent, which seemed to be feared 
by hon. Gentlemen, as would enable them 
to overwhelm the agriculturists; for the 
larger number of freeholders connected 
with towns would vote for such places in 
consequence of the occupancy of premises 
within them. The way to consider this 
clause was, to consider the state of the 
public mind on the question of Reform, 
and he did not think they would haye 
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giveu any satisfaction if they had not 
gone as far as the Bill proposed. To 
propose a plan short of this would have 
given rise to many objections, without 
satisfying the people. They universally 
called for Reform, and had shown a wantof 
confidence in the House of Commons as 
at present constituted: that was in itself a 
sufficient answer to such hon. Gentlemen 
as asserted there was no occasion for 
the measure. As to corruption, the diffi- 
culty of it would be increased in propor- 
tion to the number of voters. There was 
little chance of corrupting 12,000 or 
20,000 voters. The objection applied 
more strongly to small places, but even 
there the 10/. franchise would produce a 
respectable class such as would not be found 
liable to corruption generally, although 
individual instances might at all times be 
expected. As to large manufacturing 
towns, so far from being an objection, he 
thought it desirable that wealthy men, or 
the masters of extensive factories, should 
enjoy considerable influence in such towns. 
Property would, and ought, at all times and 
places, to have such influence. 

Colonel Lindsay said, this 100. franchise 
was the principal foundation of the Bill, 
and contained the principle of the new 
constituency, by which it was proposed to 
alter all our established institutions. The 
noble Lord described it as calling into 
existence a new body, which was to repre- 
sent the wealth, character, and intel- 
ligence of the country, and the test was, 
the occupancy of a 10/. house. The ques- 
tion, therefore, was, the kind of con- 
stituency that ought to send Members to 
the House. Was the foundation solid, or 
was it built upona shifting sand, that would 
not sustain the edifice to be erected upon 
it? Of what class, therefore, was this 
boasted constituency framed ? What sort of 
persons were the bond fide occupiers of 
101. houses? He never could allow that 
such persons represented the feelings and 
intelligence of the people, and he believed 
even this qualification might be easily 
evaded. The noble Lord said, the tests 
were, rent, rates, and taxation. Suppose a 
person pays a rent of only 5/., if he is 
willing to pay a rate upon 10/. he may 
vote; and the persons who levied the 
rates would make no objection to such an 
arrangement, for it would be advantageous 
to them, Thus, supposing the rates were 
3s. in the pound, a man would have to 
pay only 30s. a-year to entitle him to vote, 
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in addition to his 5. rent, or even less. A 
landlord who owned many small houses in 
a borough, by resorting to a fraud of this 
character, might influence and control the 
election, What was to prevent a landlord 
from drawing up false leases? This had 
been done, as was fully proved in the case 
of the Dublin election, which had been 
brought under their notice a few days 
before, in which case fictitious freeholds 
had been manufactured to a considerable 
extent. It was much easier, however, to 
commit a fraud as to a leasehold than as 
to a freehold, and therefore there would 
be much greater facilities for making pre- 
tended voters. It would be impossible to 
ascertain who paid 10/. rent. Jt must 
give rise to endless litigation, and the Bill 
would become, what it had been described 
to be, an attorney’s bill. In large towns 
this qualification would amount to Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and in other smaller 
places a respectable class of persons would 
be excluded; and thus discontent and 
heartburning must be produced. Liverpool 
and Dublin proved, that numerous voters 
did not prevent bribery. Indeed, he had 
been much surprised at hearing the noble 
Lord, in the face of the evidence that had 
recently been before them, assert, that 
numerous constituencies were not likely to 
be corrupted. Surely the noble Lord 
could not mean to declare, that those 
places had not numerous constituencies ; 
and by the Bill the evil must be increased, 
because attornies, who had local know- 
ledge, and to whom it would be made a 
matter of advantage, would in future 
canvass, and frequently be the candidates, 
and not the aristocracy. Many boroughs 
which were now open would be made 
rotten by such means, for the parties who 
were so much interested would find means 
to bring the registration under their power. 
He had stated, over and over again, that he 
was a friend to Reform, but he was bound 
to oppose a Bill like this. He regarded 
this clause as the key-stone of the whole 
fabric, for suffrage would be extended by 
it so as to amount almost to Universal 
Suffrage. It opened the door to frauds of 
all descriptions, by allowing lodgers, and 

rsons living in particular portions of 
ies under the same landlord, and who 
paid at the rate of 10/. a-year, a right to 
vote. This part was so extremely objec- 
tionable, that he did yet hope the noble 
Lord would consent to regulate the exer- 
cise of this privilege by further restric- 
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tions, or he was satisfied it would, ere 
long, lead to Universal Suffrage and the 
Vote by Ballot. He feared, at all events, 
that the results would be fatal to the Consti- 
tution, and would be deplored by posterity. 
He would, therefore, oppose it to the 
utmost extent of his power. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn agreed with the noble 
Lord that this was one of the most im- 
portant clauses in the Bill. He was sure, 
therefore, that no surprise need be mani- 
fested at the time that it had occupied 
the attention of the House. The general 
principles of the clause, as well as its 
various details, had been debated with 
great talent by both sides of the House, 
and he felt assured that his noble friend 
would admit, that many of the sug- 
gestions thrown out were well deserving 
of his serious consideration. He could 
not agree in the principle of the Bill, for 
although he admitted the necessity of 
yielding to the wishes and demands of 
the people on the subject of Reform, yet 
it was altogether unnecessary to go the 
whole length of the present Bill. He was 
not an enemy to the democratic branch 
of the Constitution, but the system of 
Government to be formed by the Bill 
gave an undue preponderance to that 
branch. The House was to adopt this 
system in the room of one under which 
all the various interests of the country 
had flourished and increased-—in the 
room of that which afforded an adequate 
Representation to all the various classes 
of the community—the House was to 
adopt a systefn of Representation, based 
on an untried, and, therefore, dangerous 
foundation, in the place of one which, 
from its very anomalies, had afforded an 
accurate Representation of all classes and 
interests. No reason had hitherto been 
shown to justify so extensive a change. 
The noble Lord said, that it was necessary 
to satisfy the wishes and expectations of 
the people, and that a measure of less 
extent than this would not have been 
sufficient for that purpose. He did not 
think that such would have been the case, 
for he believed, that the country in this 
case, as in all others that had occurred 
for many generations, would have been 
led by the Parliament, and would have 
placed perfect reliance on the wisdom and 
integrity of the Legislature. The object 
of the noble Lord and the Government 
appeared to have been, to adopt that 
system of Representation which appeared 
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to them best in theory, rather than to 
have considered how much, and what 
changes, the interests and feelings of the 
people actually required. It had fre- 
quently been observed, with respect to 
the population of the large towns, that 
the lower class of voters were not proof 
against the influence of corruption, but 
were open, in a peculiar degree, to the 
influence of hasty and ill-judged im- 
pressions. His noble friend spoke of the 
intelligence and knowledge prevailing in 
the large towns; but it appeared to him 
that his noble friend greatly overrated 
this, as well as the effect that it would 
have. It ought to have been the object 
of Ministers to have framed a measure 
which would have been most likely to 
produce the system of Representation 
best adapted to the present state of 
the country, and not that which would 
merely qualify large masses of the people 
to vote. From the very circumstance of 
their being constantly engaged together, 
and congregated in large masses, the 
inhabitants of the large manufacturing 
towns were apt to adopt extravagant 
notions, and to act in an absurd, if not 
a dangerous, manner—in proof of which 
assertion, he would merely refer to the No- 
Popery and Cheap-Bread and No-Corn- 
law mobs of our own time. It might be 
said, that the inhabitants of the towns were 
more intelligent, and, generally speaking, 
better informed, than the people of the 
country. He was not inclined to dispute 
that; but he was well assured, that ex- 
citement in the country never bore any 
proportion to that which existed in large 
towns. He utterly denied the principle 
of his noble friend, that an increase of 
numbers would produce a more_inde- 
pendent body of electors. He was sure, 
if his noble friend referred to the ex- 
perience of past ages, he would find, that 
corruption had often prevailed to a greater 
extent in the larger than in the smaller 
towns. In the cases of Liverpool and 
Dublin, the grossest corruption and the 
most barefaced bribery existed? Was it 
not recorded in the evidence laid on the 
Table a few days before, that in the city 
of Dublin, at the recent election, no less 
than 150 persons were guilty of the 
grossest corruption, accompanied with 
the greatest fraud? Again, in the case 
of Liverpool, the bribery was not com- 
mitted with hundreds, but with thousands 
of the voters, and he believed the hon. 
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Member behind the noble Lord (Mr. 
Ewart) could furnish very accurate and 
very serious information on this point. 
He was old enough to remember the cele- 
brated Westminster election in 1784, 
when Mr. Fox contested the Represent- 
ation of that city. Between 9,000 and 
10,000 voters were polled, and when the 
parties were nearly balanced, the bribing 
was carried on in the grossest and most 
open manner, and to an extent until then 
unexampled. After this, could it be con- 
tended that corruption would not prevail 
in large constituencies? In all places 
where the parties were nicely balanced, 
however numerous the constituency might 
be, corruption would exist. It was a very 
favourite doctrine with some persons, that 
those who offered the bribes ought to be 
punished, rather than those who received 
them, and if persons were prevented 
from offering bribes, corruption would not 
prevail. But he remembered the reply of 
Mr. Windham to the observation of 
another Member—* That the constituent 
body was corrupt from the top to the 
bottom.” ‘* You would speak more cor- 
rectly,” he answered, “ if you said that 
the constituency was corrupt from the 
bottom to the top.” It might be said, 
that this measure would prevent corrup- 
tion being so great in the small boroughs: 
he had doubts on that point. For instance, 
in the paper intituled Further Information, 
lying on the Table of the House, it was 
stated, that the borough of Wallingford 
contained 287 resident householders, and 
of these 218 were 10/, houses. Now it 
was notorious, that in this place a single 
vote had been sold for 20/., and a double 
vote for 40/, And as there were 210 
persons who would be entitled to vote as 
occupiers of 10/. houses, he wished to 
ask, even with the addition of the few 
voters that would be taken from the sur- 
rounding districts, whether there was any 
increase of security against the prevalence 
of corruption? Would this Bill destroy 
the present character of the borough, and 
prevent the sale of a single vote for 201., 
or of a double vote for 407. ? or would it 
prevent the‘ Miller,” as he was there called, 
from going round to distribute the wages 
of corruption among the voters? He had 
never been an admirer of the system of 
scot-and-lot voting—and he knew that 
many Members had expressed the most 
violent objections to it—but he believed 
the system of 10/, householders would be 
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so near to scot-and-lot voting, that it 
would be liable to all the objections that 
could be urged against the latter, with 
the additional one, that it would induce 
the occupiers of houses of less than 10/. 
value, to commit a collusive fraud, for the 
purpose of obtaining the right of voting. 
He was sure that this would be the case in 
the large towns; and in places like Wal- 
lingford, the very circumstance of having 
the privilege of returning Members to Par- 
liament, would occasion the rent of every 
house to be equal to the sum proposed as 
the qualification. According to the docu- 
ment to which he had already referred in 
that place, the circumstance of receiving 
a bribe at the election for a vote, is an 
inducement to give a higher rent for a 
house; and thus, houses that in other 
places would not let for 5/. or 61. a-year, 
in that town let for upwards of 104. 
Suppose that in one of the large manu- 
facturing towns, a manufacturer had a 
number of houses let to his workmen at a 
rent of from 5/. to 61. a-year; if he was 
desirous of commanding a number of 
votes, how easy it would be for him to 
raise the rent of those houses to 10/., 
and, at the same time, give each man 
2s. a-week additional wages. A com- 
bination of a few masters, under such cir- 
cumstances, might obtain complete con- 
trol over the return of Members; and he 
was afraid, that this practice would be 
carried to a much greater extent than the 
noble Lord anticipated. He was satisfied, 
also, that this system would lead to the 
utter demoralization of the people in the 
smaller boroughs; introducing a system 
of bribery and corruption, that would be 
attended with the most pernicious conse- 
quences. It had been well and truly said, 
that the money thus received never did 
any good to the receiver; on the contrary, 
it did much harm, for it encouraged habits 
of idleness, and disregard to a man’s in- 
dependence. He was aware that what 
he had said was not likely to have the 
slightest effect on the votes of the Mem- 
bers, but he felt, that it was his duty to 
point out the probable effects of the clause 
to the House, and to enter his solemn 
protest against it. 

Lord Loughborough said, he must pro- 
test against the whole of this clause, which 
in its effects would be, he feared, most dis- 
astrous to all ranks in the community. He 
could never believe the Bill would be 
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he believed, that the great majority of the 
lower orders considered it only as a step- 
ping-stone to Universal Suffrage. Nothing 
could be more unfair than to make the 
payment of rent the test of independ- 
ence or property. The man in a small 
borough, paying 52. or 61. a-year, might be 
more independent than those who paid 

10/. in populous places. Persons with 

2002. or 3001. a-year in such places lived 

in houses under that value. Men of 

limited income were naturally disposed to 
get a house at as low a rent as they could. 

Now the tendency of the Bill was, to ex- 

clude this class from the right of voting. 

He knew that many operatives in Not- 

tingham had small pieces of garden-ground 

near the town, and he was certain they 
would be obliged, if this Bill passed, to 
give up their gardens. They could not 
hold both house and garden together. As 
he could have no hope of succeeding, he 
would not propose an amendment : but he 
must protest against that part of the clause 
which made it necessary for the voter to 
have paid up his rent before he voted. 
The consequence would be, to increase the 
expense to the candidates; and the rent 
as well as the rates must, ultimately, be 
paid by them. In this view he supported 
the member for Preston, because he 
thought him right, and he believed him to 
be honest. By allowing joint occupiers 
to vote, they opened the door to all sorts 
of fraud. Returned, as he was, free and 
independent, by the borough of Great 

Grimsby, he must enter his protest against 

this most unnecessary, most revolutionary, 

and most Republican, measure. 

Clause agreed to. House resumed ; 
Committee to sit again on the following 
day. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 27, 1831. 

MinuTes.] Returns ordered. Onthe Motion of Mr. MAx- 
WELL, the report made by Major Bushe to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, respecting the conduct of the Yeomanry 
at Newtownbarry. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. W. A. W1LutAms, from the 
Inhabitants of Newport (Monmouth), praying to vote for 
contributory Boroughs at the place of residence of the 
Voters. By Mr. PrinGuz, from the Farmers frequenting 
Jedburgh Market; and from Landholders of the county of 
Kincardine, against the use of Molasses in Distilleries and 
Breweries; and from the Burgh of Selkirk, against the 
proposed union of that place with Lanark and Falkirk, 
under the Scotch Reform Bill. By Mr. Esrcourt, from 
the non-resident Freemen of Worcester, complaining, that 
the Reform Bill would disfranchise them altogether, and 
praying to retain their privileges. By Mr. BLACKNEY, 
from the Inhabitants of Paulstown, for disarming the 
Yeomanry of Ireland. 
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Tue New Beer Act.] Sir Charles 
Lemon presented a Petition from certain 
Parochial Clergymen in the county of 
Cornwall, complaining of the operation 
of the above Act, and moved that it be 
printed. 

Mr. Hume said, that in the present in- 
stance it would be a satisfaction to him, 
to have the rule of the House broken 


which forbad the printing of petitioners’ | ° 


names. He understood that fifty-four 
clergymen had signed this petition, and 
thus proved the warm interest which they 
took in gin-shops. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that nothing 
could be better calculated to excite a bad 
feeling throughout the country, than the 
observations of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. The petitioners had come forward, 
as they hada right to do, to express their 
disapprobation of a measure which from 
the beginning he was apprehensive would 
not work well. The experiment was 
forced on the late Government by the 
Gentlemen who formerly sat on his (the 
Opposition) side of the House. They 
would continue to support it, whether it 
worked wellor ill. But was it to be en- 
dured, when Gentlemen, who had an op- 
portunity of witnessing the daily operation 
of the measure, came forward to complain 
of it, that they should be stigmatised, and 
their names handed over to the speakers at 
Political Unions? Was it fair to say, that 
a man was an advocate for gin-shops, be- 
cause he thought that the experiment of 
the new beer-shops had not succeeded? 
Was it, he asked, fair, to cast an imputa- 
tion of this kind on any body of men, par- 
ticularly the clergy? Surely the hon. 
Member could not wish to degrade the 
clergy of the Established Church in the 
eyes of the lower orders. Whethe1 or not 
such was his intention, his observations 
were calculated to have that effect. 

The Speaker said, that matter to which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had ad- 
dressed his observations, had nothing to do 
with the motion before the House, which 
was, that the petition be printed. If the 
hon. member for Middlesex should propose 
a motion of the nature to which he had 
alluded, and it should be seconded, then 
would come the time for discussing it. If 
a new system of printing petitions was to 
be adopted, it could only be done upon 
motion. 

Sir Charles Lemon said, that the pe- 
titioners were not licensing Magistrates, 
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nor proprietors of houses. In short, they 
were in no way concerned in the monopoly 
of public-houses, and therefore they were 
not liable to the’ imputation which the 
hon. member for Middlesex had cast upon 
them. 

Mr. James thought, that persons who 
petitioned for a proper object need not 
object to have their names made known, 
The Petition to be printed. 


Rerorm Peritions.] Mr. Wilks pre- 
sented a Petition from Mr. Charles 
Pearson, of the city of London, praying 
that the House would introduce into 
the 22nd clause of the English Reform 
Bill, certain words, to protect the rights 
of the widows and daughters of freemen. 
The petitioner stated, that he had lately 
had occasion to observe, that the right which 
the widows anddaughters of freemen posses- 
sed of giving to the persons whom they 
married the privileges of freemen, was much 
valued by those who enjoyed it. The hon. 
Membersaid thathe had communicated with 
Government on the subject, and found 
that they had shown a liberal disposition 
to meet the wishes of those who appealed 
at once to their gallantry and justice. 

Mr. Lennard supported the petition, 
and gave notice, that he would move the 
insertion of certain words in the 22nd 
clause, which would have the effect of 
preserving the rights of those female con- 
nections of freemen. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that when it 
was known, that the right in question oper- 
ated as a marriage portion, he was sure 
the House would not be so uncourteous as 
to deprive the ladies of it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell hoped, that when 
these words were inserted, the city of 
Bristol would not be forgotten, where the 
ladies had now the privilege in question. 
He was glad to find, that as people became 
better acquainted with the Bill, the feeling 
in its favour abated in Bristol. 

Mr. Wilks said, that the words intended 
to be proposed, and which had_ received 
the sanction of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
would extend to all boroughs. 

On the question, that the petition be 
printed, 

Lord Althorp submitted, that, as there 
was a general rule, that petitions signed 
by a single individual should not be 
printed, except on particular occasions, 
there was no reason that this petition 
should be printed. 
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Mr. Protheroe said, that he felt it ne- 
cessary to make one observation in answer 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
had stated what he believed to be the 
present state of feeling in the city of 
Bristol, with regard to the Bill. His 
(Mr. Protheroe’s) female constituency was 
as large, he believed, as that of most hon. 
Members; and, although their feelings 
were in favour of retaining the rights of 
widows and daughters of freemen, and 
granting those rights to their husbands, 
the feeling of the people of Bristol in 
favour of the Reform Bill was not de- 
creasing. On the contrary, if there was 
anything for which they condemned his 
Majesty’s Government, it was, that it 
had not pressed the measure with more 
unrelenting perseverance. It was only 
owing to his representations, that a peti- 
tion had not been presented, complaining 
of the delay which had taken place, in 
language so strong, that, perhaps, it would 
not have been admissible. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that he 
spoke from his knowledge of Bristol, as 
senior Alderman of the borough, and in 
that capacity had taken an oath to main- 
tain the rights and privileges of that city. 
He therefore thought, he had a right to 
see that nothing was done contrary to the 
charter, although he never interfered in 
the general business. If the hon. Gentle- 
man had abstained from presenting a 
petition in favour of the Bill, he had pre- 
sented two petitions against it, and he 
could say, that the Bill stood by no means 
so high in the barometer of Bristol as it 
had done. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Blamire presented a Petition from 
the freeholders of the county of Cum- 
berland, against the clause for the division 
of counties, and for conferring the right 
of voting on tenants at will of 50/. a-year, 
which, they represented, had deceived and 
betrayed them, and would hand them over 
to the aristocracy. It was altogether cal- 
culated to produce the worst consequences 
to the farmers, They also expressed their 
fears, that the towns in schedule B would 
become close boroughs. The petitioners 
concluded by praying that those clauses 
might not be carried into effect. 

Mr. Philip Howard supported the peti- 
tion, and agreed in thinking, that the 
concession of the elective franchise to 
tenants at will, would, in many instances, 
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counties. To the agricultural interest he 
conceived it would be no boon, as it would 
have the effect of deterring landlords from 
granting leases, and it was quite evident 
that one single bad season would place 
the tenant at will completely in the power 
of his landlord ; still the concession would 
be less objectionable if not coupled with 
the clause for the division of counties ; 
that measure would sink the spirit and 
destroy the unison of feeling in counties ; 
it was considered as a partial disfranchise- 
ment, whilst it went to remove those land- 
marks, those boundaries, which had 
endured from the time of Alfred, and 
which were associated with every feeling 
of patriotism. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham felt himself called 
upon to defend the respectability of 
tenants at will. They were by no means 
a destitute class of persons; he knew many 
of them to be men of opulence. 

Mr. Philip Howard said, that he had 
not impugned the respectability of tenants 
at will. He had only asserted, that one 
bad season placed them completely in the 
power of their landlords. He was sur- 
prised that any friend to the agricultural 
interest could have proposed to give them 
the right of voting. 

The Marquis of Chandos said, that he 
was a member of the agricultural interest, 
and he thought, that the Amendment 
which he had made in the Bill was cal- 
culated to prove most beneficial to that 
interest. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes, in rising to offer a 
very few remarks on one branch of the 
subject of the petition, would take the 
opportunity of assuring the House, and 
his Majesty’s Ministers, that notwith- 
standing what had been publicly in- 
sinuated to the contrary, he was as sincere 
a friend to the great measure now before 
the country, and as anxious not to create 
unnecessary delay, as any Member of the 
House. It was with the sole object of 
saving the time of the House, by prevent- 
ing the renewed discussion of his motion 
with respect to the division of counties, 
that he would offer a few words on clauses 
23 and 25, as proposed to be amended. 
While he sincerely congratulated the 
House on these Amendments, which, as 
far as they went, he most heartily ap- 
proved, he was anxious to suggest two or 
three further alterations, which might 
render the clause for the division of 
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tionable. He would propose that the | respect to the time to be selected for its 
Commissioners should make a separate | consideration. According to the principle 


report of their opinion, not determination, 
as to the manner in which each of the 
counties enumerated in schedule G should 
be divided ; and that every county, the 
report with respect to which, even after 
revision and amendment, should not be 
adopted by Parliament, should remain 
entire and undivided, and should, in 
future, return four Members. He would 
only add his hope, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers would consider these sugges- 
tions, which were offered in all sincerity, 
worthy of their serious consideration, 
before the clauses in question came under 
the consideration of the House. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
Table. 

ACCELERATION OF THE ReE¥FoRM 
Measure.] Mr. Hume said, he would, as 
shortly as possible, introduce to the House 
the motion of which he had given notice, 
with respect to the distribution of business, 
and the hour at which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the House ought daily to 
assemble. He was well aware that any 
hon. Member who attempted to introduce 
a system, with regard to the course of 
proceedings in that House, contrary to 
that which had long prevailed, ought to 
be able to advance very strong reasons in 
support of his proposition. Many Gen- 
tlemen, who had not had the same expe- 
rience in the House which had fallen to 
his lot, might think, and indeed did think, 
that the rules and orders which governed 
the proceedings of the House at present, 
were complex and unnecessary ; and in the 
truth .of that proposition he was inclined 
to agree. In his opinion, the fullest and 
fairest latitude of discussion should be 
allowed to every question that came before 
them. It appeared to him, that no dis- 
cussion that ever took place on any sub- 
ject that was introduced to the House 
could be considered unnecessary—because 
it was right, that the utmost care should 
be taken to give to every person an op- 
portunity of stating his sentiments, for the 
purpose either of defeating, or supporting 
and improving any given measure that 
came under their consideration. With 
that conviction on his mind, it might be 
asked, why he was about to propose an 
alteration in the existing system? He 
meant to propose no alteration with refer- 
ence to the stages of a bill, but only with 





on which discussions proceeded in that 
House, no day was originally fixed for 
Orders; but he who was able to catch the 
eye of the Speaker might bring forward 
any measure with which he was connected, 
He thought, however, that a subsequent 
Resolution, by which Orders of the Day 
and Notices were specified to have pre- 
cedence of each other on stated days, was 
conducive to the despatch of business. 
That Orders of the Day should take prece- 
dence of Notices of Motion, on certain days, 
was an annual Resolution of the House; 
an order placed in their hands, which they 
might alter or vary as they pleased, in 
considering the most effectual means of 
expediting the business before them. 
Since he came into Parliament, two days 
had been set apart for orders; and Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays were 
generally left open for notices. In this 
session an innovation was made, by agree- 
ing that Wednesday should also be an 
order day. Thus it stood, that Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays were order days, 
when orders were to take precedence of 
notices, and Tuesdays and Thursdays 
alone were appropriated to notices ; since 
which Saturday had been added, not 
permanently, but on account of the _ 
ing business at present before the House. 
At present, therefore, notices of motion, 
no matter what the importance or unim- 
portance of the subject, might be brought 
forward on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, so as to stop any roceeding 
in furtherance of the Reform Bill. This 
had occurred on Tuesday last, when the 
motion of the hon. member for Cricklade 
wholly occupied the time of the House, 
and prevented them from making any 
progress with the Reform Bill. Now, 
knowing that much time must yet be oc- 
cupied in the discussion of this Bill, 
knowing also the anxiety of the tien 
mind for its completion, he would ask, 
whether it was not fitting that they should 
adopt measures to expedite and press for- 
ward that important Bill? Was it not 
known to every Gentleman, that, in con- 
sequence of this Bill, all public business 
in that House was at a stand? They 


had not been able to legislate on the sub- 
ject of wines, of sugar, of stamp duties, 
and a long list of other important ques- 
tions remained untouched. No one publig¢ 
measure connected with the trade, the 
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commerce, and the finances of the country, 
had been brought forward in this session, 
and he would venture to assert, that none 
could be brought forward until this great 
and paramount measure, towards which 
the attention of the whole empire was 
directed, was settled and disposed of. 
They were sitting there, pretending to 
transact the general business of the coun- 
try; but they were not transacting, and 
could not, under existing circumstances, 
transact that business. Would it not 
be better, then, if they devoted their 
whole force and energy to this one ques- 
tion, and avoid other business till it was 
finally settled? They then could, with far 
greater advantage proceed with the general 
business of the nation. That they ought 
to proceed thus, was not his solitary 
Opinion ; it was the opinion held by many 
thousand intelligent people. A general 
meeting had been held at Bristol, at 
which a petition was agreed to, calling on 
that House to proceed with the question 
of Reform, to the exclusion of debates 
upon (in comparison with that great 
question) petty interests. He had at 
home two petitions from London to the 
same effect. In short, in every part of 
the country there appeared to be a simul- 
taneous wish, on the part of the people, 
that such a measure as he was about to 
propose should be adopted. If it were 
not adopted, the consequence would be, 
that the whole business of Parliament, 
public and private, would be stopped, and 
the mischief to the country would be in- 
calculable. There was not one of the 
measures connected with the finances and 
commerce of the country that ought to be 
passed without the fullest and fairest dis- 
cussion; and he would ask hon. Members 
—he would ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with the experience of the 
last five weeks before him, what hope he 
had that subjects vitally affecting the 
interests of the country could, in the 
present moment of excitement, be calmly 
and carefully discussed? If he now asked 
the House to depart from its usual course 
of proceeding, it was only for a time— 
it was only until this most important Bill 
was disposed of. The King, in the exer- 
cise of his royal prerogative, dissolved the 
last Parliament, and called a new one, for 
the purpose of taking the opinion of the 
country on this measure ; and, he believed, 
in the hope of carrying this measure. 
Was he not, then, justified in asking the 
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House to proceed earnestly and seriously 
to the decision of that one vital question, 
for the consideration of which he would 
say, that Parliament was almost specially 
assembled ; and, by the decision of which 
alone, they could hope to proceed success- 
fully with the other public business ? 
With respect to the delay which had taken 
place, he did not mean to challenge the 
motives of any hon. Members for the part 
they had taken in the course of the dis- 
cussion. Every hon. Member had an un- 
doubted right to adopt that course which 
he conceived to be most fitting, either in 
furtherance of, or in opposition to, any 
measure that was brought before the 
House. Still it could not be denied, that 
great and most inconvenient delay had 
taken place, and it appeared to him, that 
the business would be best disposed of by 
that House meeting earlier, even, if it 
were necessary, at ten o’clock in the 
morning, when men had their faculties 
about them, instead of proceeding to 
business after dinner, as many hon. Mem- 
bers were in the habit of doing. He did 
not mean to insinuate anything unfair or 
improper. But he would ask, whether, 
after a good and plentiful dinner, or with- 
out any dinner, a man was likely to be 
in a fit frame of mind for legislation ? 
Though this was the second Parliament to 
which this question was submitted, still he 
would assume, that the discussion in 
both Sessions took place on the same Bill. 
Now, looking to the number of hours and 
days which the House had been employed 
about this, the first, Bill—considering the 
immense portion of time that had been 
taken up, and the small progress which 
had been made—recollecting that there 
were three Bills to be discussed, and he 
supposed that they must be passed, or 
settled in some manner, before Parliament 
separated—calling these circumstances to 
mind, it appeared to him, that if, hereafter, 
they proceeded with no greater rapidity 
than they had already used, that a whole 
year would not be sufficient for the com- 
pletion of their labours. He would now 
briefly, from a calculation which he had 
made, point out to the House the time 
that had already been consumed in debat- 
ing this measure. The motion for leave 
to bring in a Bill, which was brought 
forward on the Ist of March, 1831, was 
debated for seven days. The motion for 
the second reading occupied two days, 
and that for going into a Committee also 
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two days. There were thus eleven days’ 
debate on the question in the last Parlia- 
ment, and the number of hours consumed 
was ninety-two. In the present Parlia- 
ment, the motion for introducing the Bill 
was made on the 24th of June. The 
debate on the question for the second 
reading occupied three days, that on going 
into Committee two days, and they were 
now in Committee twenty-nine days, mak- 
ing a total of thirty-four days’ debate in 
the present Session, the number of hours 
consumed being upwards of 250. A great 
deal of labour and time had thus been 
expended to little purpose in the two 
Sessions. The average duration of the 
debates was seven hours a day in this 
Session, and they had now only arrived 
at the twenty-first clause of the first Bill. 
In the two Sessions, they had debated for 
no less than forty-five days, and consumed 
342 hours and a half in the consideration 
of this measure, and yet they had made 
comparatively little progress. After this 
statement, he would ask whether, at this 
rate of proceeding, there was any hope of 
their finishing the Bill now before them, 
and the two other Bills, in the course of 
the present year, unless more time were 
devoted to the subject—unless Gentlemen 
were called on to attend the House at an 
hour when they were fresh for work—and 
unless hon. Members abstained from in- 
terposing other questions for debate? He 
knew very well that, even if his proposition 
were agreed to, it would be in the power 
of any hon. Member, on the motion “ that 
the Speaker do leave the Chair,” to defeat 
his object, by moving, as an Amendment, 
any question which he might think proper 
to introduce. But if that were the case— 
if any hon. Member by that means arrested 
the progress of the Bill—there would be 
at least this consolation, that the House 
and the country would know who that 
Member was. He admitted, that he had 
himself interposed a motion of very great 
importance, relative to the allowing Repre- 
sentatives to the colonies, which occupied 
the House three hours the other evening. 
He admitted the fact; but, important as 
the subject was, if he had been aware, at 
the time, of the consequences which fol- 
lowed from the example that he had thus 
set to others, he certainly would not have 
interposed that motion. He had, however, 
all through these debates, except on that 
one occasion, been silent. During these 
350 hours of debate, he had not, he be- 
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lieved, taken up five minutes of the time 
of the House. Considering the state of 
excitement in which the country was 
placed, knowing that hon. Members began 
to perform their present duties with reluct- 
ance and regret, and that they looked 
forward almost with dread to the prospect 
before them, he thought that he was war- 
ranted in calling on the House to come 
to that speedy result which he recom- 
mended. There was no other mode likely, 
in his opinion, of arriving at that speedy 
result, except the one which he now pro- 
posed. If he succeeded in his first motion, 
he should then submit a proposition as to 
the hour at which the House should daily 
meet. He knew it would be said, that 
Gentlemen would find it very difficult to 
attend in their places for twelve hours. 
For his own part, he had often found it 
necessary to attend for twelve hours, and 
that, too, without dining. He saw no 
difficulty whatever in the House meeting 
at twelve, and sitting till the same hour ; 
Gentlemen would have ample opportunity 
for dining, and, as they pleased, some 
could indulge for a shorter, some for a 
longer, time. He was well aware, that 
it was impossible to submit any proposition 
of this kind to which some objections 
might not be offered ; but, under all the 
circumstances, they were, he thought, 
warranted in making the trial. He would 
say, let the House meet at twelve, and let 
no petitions be presented, on five days of 
the week, except such as regarded this 
vital question. He would say, let the 
general public business stand over until 
this paramount measure was settled. His 
proposition was, ‘ that Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and. Saturdays, should be Order 
Days.” The effect of this arrangement 
would be, that Monday would be open 
for discussion of any kind, and there would 
be five days left for the despatch of the 
Reform Bill, the House meeting at twelve 
o’clock each day. It had been suggested 
to him, that if the House met at twelve, 
they might proceed till six in Committee, 
with the Reform Bill; that the Speaker 
might then take the Chair jfor an hour, to 
receive petitions, and that the considera- 
tion of the Reform Bill might afterwards 
be resumed. But if the main proposition 
were agreed to, it would not be difficult 
to settle the details. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving —“ That in this pre- 
sent Session of Parliament, all Orders of 
the Day, set down in the Order-book for 
2A 
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Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, shall 
have precedence of all notices set down 


for those days.” 
Mr. O’Connell seconded the Motion. 


Lord Althorp observed, that for himself 


he would fairly and openly say, that it did 
not appear to him that the Motion which 
his hon. friend had made would have any 
great effect in expediting the business of 
the House. There was one class of per- 
sons, those connected with public business, 
to whom the proposition for meeting at 
twelve o’clock would be extremely incon- 
venient. Individuals placed in his own 
situation would frequently find it difficult 
to comply with such a regulation. He did 
not say this with reference to any incon- 
venience to which he might be put. He 
was perfectly ready to encounter that in- 
convenience, if it were the wish of the 
House, or the desire of those who were 
anxious for the success and the speedy pro- 
gress of the Bill, to adopt the proposition 
of his hon. friend. He very much wished, 
however, to hear the opinion of the House 
on the subject. 

Mr. Herries reminded the noble Lord, 
that the motion before the House did not 
relate to the hour of meeting, but to the 
giving precedence to orders on three ad- 
ditional days. 

Lord Althorp said, he objected very 
much to the mode and form of that propo- 
sition, especially as the benefit that was 
contemplated by its adoption could be se- 
cured in a different mode. If the House 
sat at twelve o’clock on those days, they 
might proceed for a certain number of 
hours, till three or four o’clock, with the 
Reform Bill, like a Committee up-stairs, 
and afterwards take notices. He could 
not consent that Orders of the Day should 
entirely exclude Notices. He conceived 
that such a proposition was objectionable 
in principle, and would not be beneficial 
in practice. The preferable mode would 
be, to go on in the early part of the day, 
for a certain number of hours, with the 
Reform Bill, and then to proceed with 
other business ; before proceeding further, 
however, he would much prefer to hear 
the opinions of other Gentlemen. 

Mr. Herries said, the noble Lord had 
acted most candidly and fairly to the 
House. He had expressed his desire, be- 
fore proceeding further, to hear the opinion 
of the House on the hon. Member's pro- 
position. He, however, believed, that it 
was the universal wish of the House to 
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listen to the opinion of the noble Lord in 
the first instance. He gathered, from 
what had fallen from the noble Lord, that 
he was really opposed to both parts of the 
hon. Member’s proposition. He concurred 
entirely in the observation of the noble 
Lord, that the early meeting of the House 
was not likely to promote that acceleration 
of business which the hon. Member ex- 
pected. When the noble Lord stated, 
that so far as he was concerned, he was 
ready to make any personal sacrifice to the 
discharge of his duties in that House— 
that he was willing to bear the additional 
fatigue which the necessity of coming 
down to the House at twelve o’clock must 
inevitably impose upon him—when the 
noble Lord said this, he (Mr. Herries) 
must observe, that there Wete two parties 
to be consulted upon that point. Not 
only the noble Lord and his colleagues, 
who would be required to come down to 
the House to discharge their parliamentary 
duties, but the great body of thé public. 
The interests of the public service must be 
consulted, and he was certain they would 
greatly suffer if such a plan were carried 
into effect. If he knew any thing at all 
of the duties of public office—if he, by his 
limited experience, was at all competent to 
form an opinion on that subject—then he 
would contend, that great public inconve- 
nience must be the necessary result, if a Mi- 
nister of the Crown were obliged every day 
tocome down to that House at the hour pro- 
posed bythe hon. Member. Very serious 
inconvenience must accrue to the public 
service if such a system were admitted. 
Upon these public considerations, and 
leaving out of the question those of a per- 
sonal nature, as connécted with the con- 
venience of individuals in office, he could 
not agree to the second proposition which 
the hon. Member intended to move if he 
succeeded with the first. The ‘nig 
sition, which was now before the House, 
laid it down, as ageneral and invariable 
rule, that orders should always, at least in 
the present Session, take precedence. In 
this he could not concur; and even if the 
Resolution were agreed to, it would avail 
nothing ; because, in practice, it would be 
competent for any hon. Member, at any 
time, to interrupt this arrangement ; and, 
on an infinite variety of occasions, it might 
be proper, and sometimes indispensably 
necessary, for Members, in the pursuit of 
important information to interfere with it. 
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of this kind from making inquiries with 
respect to subjects deeply interesting to 
this great country? Were they to be pre- 
cluded, when events of the utmost import- 
ance were passing before their eyes, from 
making motions connected with the 
public service, and with the public 
policy? When cases of the utmost ur- 
gency arose, were they to remain silent, 
because, forsooth, there was one subject 
to which alone their attention should 
be directed, and which must, there- 
fore, take precedence of all others? This 
was an entirely mistaken view of the case 
—a false and erroneous estimate of this 
subject, as compared with many others 
which were of a more pressing nature. 
The Reform measure was not one of im- 
mediate operation, but of prospective im- 
provement. It could not be carried into 
effect in a day, but would take a long 
time, if it ever were agreed to, before it 
was matured and called into operation. 
There was, he contended, business of much 
greater and more pressing importance 
before the House—business which much 
better deserved to be attended to instanter 
than this Bill deserved to be passed in- 
stanter. If it ever were passed, it was to 
be hoped that it would first assume a more 
intelligible, form—that it would appear 
with fewer ‘imperfections on its head” 
than were at present observable in it. The 
hon. member for Middlesex said, that he 
imputed to no Gentleman a desire to en- 
courage unnecessary delay, and he was 
sure that the hon. Member had meant 
what he said. Now, the noble Lord had 
observed, that, in his opinion, early attend- 
ance would not promote the object of the 
hon. Member—that of expediting the 
Bill. But it was, he supposed, not only 
the object of the hon. Member to pass the 
Bill, but also to pass it in as perfect a form 
as possible. How, then, was that object 
most likely to be effected? Unquestion- 
ably, by bringing to its consideration the 
greatest possible amount of talent and 
knowledge. If this were the case (and 
who could doubt it?) then he would say, 
that the plan proposed, for meeting at 
twelve o’clock, was more likely to defeat 
that object than to forward it. There 
were a great number of Gentlemen, who 
could give valuable assistance in effecting 
that object—namely, in rendering the Bill 
more perfect—who could not come for- 
ward if the hon. Member’s proposition 
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possess the Herculean strength of the hon, 
Member, which enabled him, without any 
inconvenience to labour night and day. 
Although possessed of as sound a judg- 
ment, and of as acute faculties, as the 
hon. Member, although they were perfectly 
capable of affording great assistance in the 
discussion of the Bill, yet they were phy- 
sically unable to undergo the hardship 
that would be imposed on them, if they 
were called on to attend every day at 
twelve o’clock; and, therefore, the Bill 
would pass without that temperate but 
extended discussion, which every one must 
wish that it should receive. The hon, 
member for Middlesex stated, that out of 


the Reform Bill in that House, he had only 
taken up its time about three hours. The 
hon. Member, however, had added another 
hour thisevening; sothat he had occupied 
four hours altogether; and if every other 
Gentleman in the House occupied as much 
time, instead of 350 hours, the debates on 
this Bill would have occupied 2,630 
hours. Though the hon. member for 
Middlesex, therefore, took credit to him- 
self for having occupied so little of the 
time of the House, it was quite clear he 
had his fair share of the discussions on 
this Bill. He put it to the noble Lord 
opposite, whether it was advisable to press 
the measure to a sudden termination, when 
it was acknowledged that the Bill was at 
present in an imperfect state. He agreed 
with his right hon. friend, the member for 
Tamworth, that the discussion of the 
measure should be deferred for the present; 
their object should be, not so much to ac- 
celerate the progress of the Bill, as to ren- 
der it perfect, or at least as free from 
imperfections as possible. But the noble 
Lord and his colleagues advocated the 
measure, not that they conceived it a wise 
one, but that it was necessary to satisfy 
the wishes of the people. They said, that 
nothing less than this Bill would satisfy 
the people. But the Members of the Op- 

position differed from the noble Lord and 

his colleagues, both on the wisdom of 
the measure, and the extent to which the 

people desired it to be carried. The peo- 

ple were now wiser, and entertained more 

rational opinions on the subject, than 

three months ago. If the noble Lord 

would consent to postpone the measure 

for another three months, according to the 

suggestion formerly made by his right hon, 
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dwell coolly on the matter, he was ready 
to say, that the noble Lord would not 
venture to assert at the termination of 
that postponement that the people would 
not be satisfied with any thing short of 
that Bill. At all events he was convinced, 
that the people, after they had given the 
subject mature consideration, would see 
the folly of the measure. The people 
would then cease to be influenced by the 
delusion which had been practised on them, 
and the House would decide upon the 
merits of the measure by their own un- 
biassed judgment, without being influenced 
by the inclinations of the people. He was 
anxious to express his opinion, and to offer 
his advice upon the subject. He would 
assure Gentlemen opposite, that if he were 
in the situation of the noble Lord and his 
colleagues, he would act precisely as he 
had recommended them to do. By post- 
poning this question, they would be better 
able to ascertain the real sentiments of the 
people. He should certainly dissent from 
the Motion, as he thought it would prove 
an injury to the public service, and an un- 
constitutional interference with the func- 
tions of the House. 

Sir John Newport could not suppose 
that either the right-hon. Baronet, the 
member for Tamworth, with whom the 
proposal originated, or the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just repeated it, 
could be in earnest when he proposed 
the adjournment of the discussion on the 
Reform Bill for three months. 

Mr. Herries rose to order, and com- 
plained, that the right hon. Baronet was 
putting an erroneous interpretation on a 
proposition which he assured the House 
he had urged most seriously and sincerely. 

Sir John Newport thought he had a 
right to put his own interpretation on the 
right hon. Member’s proposition, and he 
confessed it appeared to him to be too 
ludicrous a proposition to be entertained 
for a moment by any one who had the 
carrying of the Reform Bill at heart, 
though he admitted it was natural enough 
coming froni those who wished to defeat 
that great measure. What occasion was 
there to have recourse to an adjournment, 
to discover the sentiments of the people 
on the question? It was stated in the 
King’s Speech from the Throne, that the 
motive for dissolving the last Parliament 
was, to ascertain the sense of the people 
on this subject. The people had already 
expressed their opinion of the Bill in a 
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constitutional manner, but not, perhaps, 
in a way agreeable to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. He was not at a loss to discover 
a reason for the right hon. Member’s 
anxiety for delay. Members for nomina- 
tion boroughs were no doubt anxious to 
protract the period of their existence in 
that House; for when that Bill passed, 
the right hon. Member, and several other 
hon. and right hon. Members, might find 
it difficult to get back again into that 
House. He thought the measure of 
Reform one of paramount importance, 
and entitled to have precedence of every 
other. In his opinion, if they met at 
twelve o’clock in the day, they would be 
in a much better condition, both with 
regard to health and temper, than they 
could be by sitting up until one or two 
o’clock inthe morning. He thought that 
other subjects should give way to this 
important question, which was called for 
by the anxious wishes of the people, who 
were every day more and more desirous of 
seeing it brought to a successful issue, 
No man who knew the feelings of the 
people, could assert, that it would not 
create great irritation and exasperation if 
the further discussion of the Bill was 
postponed for three months. It being his 
anxious desire to satisfy the just wishes of 
the people on this subject, he should give 
his hearty assent to the motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Herries could assure the right hon. 
Baronet, that he was perfectly serious in 
making his suggestion; and he could, 
also, assure that hon. Member, that he 
never had made, and never would make, a 
suggestion which he did not seriously 
think deserving the attention and support 
of the House. He hoped that the right 
hon. Baronet would, therefore, see the 
propriety of withdrawing the imputation 
he had thrown out on him, of not being 
serious. 

Mr. Keith Douglas thought that meet- 
ing at twelve o’clock, so far from facilitat- 
ing the progress of the Reform Bill, would 
render the discussion of it interminable. 
He objected to deferring to public opinion 
on the subject, as the noble Lord seemed 
inclined to do; and he recommended the 
noble Lord to adhere steadily to the rules 
and practice of the House. As well as 
adopt the proposition of the hon. Member, 
they might suspend all the Orders of the 
House, and send the Bill to the other 
House at once; but if that were done, 
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would the people be satisfied that the 
measure was a good and proper measure ? 
He knew, that many Gentlemen who were 
sent to the House to press the Bill 
thought the measure not so perfect as it 
ought to be. That was a common opinion 
among its supporters. They, however, 
hurried the Bill on, wishing, he was afraid, 
to throw all the odium of rejecting it on 
the other House of Parliament, which was 
neither just nor fair. In society the Bill 
was generally condemned, and therefore 
he did not approve of hurrying it through 
the House, As it was proposed to sit all 
day and all night, there ought to be a 
double Chairman and a double set of 
Members; for he did not conceive, that 
any set of men could hold out without 
some rest or relaxation. 

Mr. Protheroe thought the proposition 
of the hon. member for Middlesex reason- 
able. He would have no objection to 
postpone other matter, with a view to ex- 
pedite the Reform question. He would, 
however, recommend that an interval of 
two hours should be allowed for dinner, 
after which they would be better prepared 
to resume business [a laugh]. Though 
Members might smile, it was, notwith- 
standing, necessary that their wants should 
be supplied. He would support the 
Motion. 

Lord Apsley moved as an Amendment 
ou the motion of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, that the Order of the Day for 
the House resolving itself into a Commit- 
tee on the Reform Bill, be now read. 

Sir Charles Wetherell rose to second 
that Motion, as he could not say, that 
either of the other propositions before the 
House had his approbation. Even the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, admitted that meeting at twelve 
o’clock in the morning would not facilitate 
the business which he thought should 
supersede all others. The hon. member 
for Bristol (Mr. Protheroe) thought they 
should sit from twelve in the day until 
twelve at night; but then they must have 
a parenthesis to dinein. The parenthesis, 
however, would be long or short, accord- 
ing to the strength and appetite of the 
diners, and he much doubted whether the 
discussions would always be carried on so 
satisfactorily, or so quietly, after this pa- 
renthesis. Seriously, however, he thought 
it would be a loss of time, and that whe- 
ther their sitting was in the day or at 


hight, it ought to be continuous. His 
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chief objection to the motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex was, that it would 
put the discussions of that House entirely 
under the control of Ministers. If such 
a motion was agreed to, the deliberative 
functions of the House of Commons would 
be superseded, and its independence. pros- 
trated and made vassal. But there was 
another objection to the Motion. Sup- 
posing the Billi was to pass, when was it 
to be carried into effect? The towns were 
not yet made—the counties were not 
divided—-the commission for determining 
on these matters was not yet appointed. 
No’elections, he ventured to assert, could 
take place under this Bill for at least 
twelve months after it had passed; and 
why should the House be called upon to 
adopt an unprecedented and unconstitu- 
tional proceeding, in order to facilitate the 
discussion on a Bill, which must lie by for 
ten or twelve months after it was passed 
before it could be carried into operation ? 
But then it had been said, that this Parlia- 
ment was called expressly to pass the Re- 
form Bill. That, however, was a most 
unconstitutional doctrine. The Crown 
could not call a Parliament to pass any 
measure, ‘The principle was, indeed, 
adopted in the tyrannical age of James 
2nd, when the Crown dissolved one Par- 
liament to call together another, which it 
was intended shouid become the creature 
of the Crown; but he hoped so bad a 
precedent was not now to be acted upon. 
The right hon. Baronet, the member for 
Waterford, had stated, that the call for the 
Bill was every day more urgent ; that the 
public impatience for its passing was 
rapidly increasing ; in short, that the pub- 
lic was more than ever enamoured of the 
Bill. He should be glad to know, how- 
ever, where the right hon. Baronet picked 
up his opinion as to this increased amatory 
disposition. It certainly was not on the 
banks of the Liffey, for the city of Dublin, 
which, three months ago, sent two stanch 
Reformers, had now returned two Anti-re- 
formers. It might be said, however, that 
this was only an evidence of the change of 
public opinion in Ireland; but had not 
the same change manifested itself at the 
recent elections in England? At Wey- 
mouth an Anti-reformer was returned ; 
and at the late election for Great Grimsby, 
two Members who had been smitten with 
the love of the Bill were superseded by 
two others by no means enamoured of it. 
But it did not rest here. Even the Livery 
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of London, and he wished to speak of all 
persons with respect, but the livery of 
London, which was about to meet a few 
weeks ago to petition Parliament to ac- 
celerate the Bill, and was about to cashier 
one of its Representatives for voting for 
inquiring into a part of it, had sent down 
two of its Representatives last night to 
protest against clause twenty-one, which 
would let in upon the citizens an influx of 
voters, under the description of lodgers, 
who, without taking upon themselves any 
part of the civic burthens, would enjoy all 
the rights of the freemen in voting for re- 
presentatives. The two worthy Aldermen 
had properly protested against such an 
infringement on the rights of the city, and 
properly called upon his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters to alter the clause so as to protect 
the rights of the citizens. The Bill, 
therefore, he believed was rapidly retro- 
grading in public opinion everywhere, 
even in that primum mobile of liberalism, 
the meetings of the livery of London. 
One word as to the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, who took so much credit to him- 
self for not lengthening the discussions on 
the Reform Bill as much as other hon. 
Members had done. If the hon. member 
for Middlesex had thought fit to be so 
abstemious as that he only spoke three or 
four hours on the Reform Bill, he had 
indulged pretty freely, and he (Sir C. 
Wetherell) admitted, very usefully, on the 
various other topics connected with the 
army and navy, and every branch of 
finance. Three or four hours was but a 
small proportion of the time which the 
hon. member for Middlesex occupied, 
properly and usefully, in discussing ques- 
tions in that House; no matter whether 
the subject was wine or Windsor Castle— 
beer or Belgium—sugar or soap—molasses 
or militia— 

Mr. Hume: Or Chancery fees. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thanked the hon. 
Member for that hint, and he would give 
him another alliteration for it, Church or 
Chancery fees—tea or tithes—there were 
no two subjects, whatever might be their 
discrepancy in initials, or their alliterative 
qualities, which the hon. member for Mid- 
dilesex had not constantly spoken upon, to 
the great benefit of the public, but with 
no inconsiderable expenditure of the time 
of that House. The hon. Member, there- 
fore, had no right to take credit to himself 
for not speaking very often on the Reform 
Bill, or to complain greatly of others who 
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had done so. He could not help remark- 
ing, that hon. Members who had spoken 
on this motion had noticed all other speak- 
ers but the Speaker in the Chair. His 
health seemed to have been unattended 
to, and yet the House ought to have some 
consideration for the fatigue undergone 
by Mr. Speaker. The House was entreat- 
ed to be more diligent; but he would re- 
mind the hon. member for Middlesex, that 
there was a diligence called the socordia 
diligentia, which, by affecting to do some- 
thing, did nothing at all. The House 
would not preserve its own dignity if it 
permitted external pressure, from any class 
of persons whatsoever, to have any influ- 
ence on its proceedings. 

Sir John Newport said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had put words into his mouth 
which he had never used. He had never 
stated, that the Ministers of the Crown 
had caused Parliament to be dissolved in 
order to pass the Reform Bill, What he had 
stated was, that his Majesty had dissolved 
Parliament in order to ascertain from the 
people what was their opinion upon this 
momentous subject, That was his state- 
ment, and he repeated it. He would leave 
it to the House to judge how far it was 
the object of the senior Alderman of 
Bristol (Sir Charles Wetherell) to promote 
or retard the Reform Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had before 
stated, that he felt considerable doubt 
whether a sitting in the morning would 
accelerate the progress of the Bill. He 
did not think it possible, that the House 
would be able to do more by sitting 
in the morning than it did now, when 
it gave daily about eight hours continu- 
ous attention to the Bill. He could 
not agree to exclude entirely all other 
questions; but it had been the case that 
other questions had been, in some degree, 
excluded. It was best at once to state 
what had really prevented the House giv- 
ing eight hours a day constant attention 
to the Bill. It was, that there had been 
long discussions and debates on petitions, 
without any immediate result. That had 
frequently prevented the House beginning 
business at five o’clock,as had beenintended. 
If that could be avoided, the House would 
gain much time. Would the House proceed 
more expeditiously in the morning than in 
the evening? The House had had some 
experience of morning sittings. They did 
make some progress on one or two Satur- 
days, when they postponed questions upon 
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which discussion was likely to arise; but, 
when that was not the case, the advantage 
was not so great as some Gentlemen had 
imagined, Having stated this, he wished 
to be guided by the feelings of the House. 
When he talked of pressure, he did not 
mean the pressure out of doors: the pres- 
sure on him was pressure in doors. Many 
Gentlemen thought, that agreat advantage 
would be gained by sitting in the morning, 
and he felt some deference for the opinion 
of those Gentlemen. His own opinion 
was, that if the House was really to com- 
mence business at five o’clock, and sit till 
one or two in the morning, business would 
proceed as quickly as if the House sat at 
one in the afternoon. He wished that the 
hon. member for Middlesex would with- 
draw his motion, upon the understanding 
that in discussing petitions, Gentlemen 
would not go to so great a length as to 
interfere with the public business. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite had 
made an allusion which it was impossible 
to omit noticing. He had alluded to the 
labour which the Speaker underwent. No 
man appreciated the exertions of the 
Speaker more than he did; but, practi- 
cally speaking, this question did not in- 
crease the labour of the Speaker to the 
degree that it would if the House was not 
generally in a Committee. 

Sir Robert Peel wished he was able to 
exercise some influence on his side of the 
House. That influence would then be 
exerted in favour of the suggestion of the 
noble Lord, for he never saw business con- 
ducted in a manner which more entitled 
the individual conducting it to every defer- 
ence. As it was quite evident, that the 
sittings of the House were protracted to 
this season with reference exclusively to 
the Reform Bill, he would take the liberty 
of earnestly advising every Gentleman, 
as far as he felt it consistent with his duty, 
to avoid every other business which should 
interfere with the progress of the Reform 
Bill. He considered that it was not 
only convenient to Members, but advan- 
tageous to the public interests, that Gen- 
tlemen should be enabled to return to 
their seats in the country. That object 
could only be effected by devoting as 
much attention as possible to the Reform 
Bill. He hoped, that the example set by 
Ministers would be followed, and that the 
suggestion to curtail the debates should 
be adhered to. He had not the slightest 
objection to meet at twelve o'clock; but it 
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was a dangerous experiment to make, and 
a great interruption of existing habits. 
Even now the House got sometimes so be- 
wildered with the introduction of wordsinto 
the clauses—particularly when the Chair- 
man had the first edition of the Bill, and 
the rest of the House the second—that it 
was often impossible to know what words 
were to be introduced. If the House closed 
its sittings at eight o’clock in the evening, 
four or five hours would be lost, because 
the habits of the House had been formed 
upon the plan of sitting till one o’clock, 
Let the noble Lord persevere in the course 
he was now taking—let him appeal to the 
House in the way he had now appealed to 
it—and he (Sir Robert Peel) would venture 
to say, that not a single Member would be 
found to oppose him. 

Sir Francis Burdett never heard the 
hon. Baronet with so much satisfaction as 
he had heard him on this occasion. He 
had come to the House with his mind 
made up to support the Motion of the hon. 
member for Middlesex; but, after what 
had fallen from the noble Lord, he rose to 
express a hope that the hon. member for 
Middlesex would not persevere, but with- 
draw his Motion, and thus terminate the 
discussion in a way the most desirable. 

Mr, Briscoe promised the House he 
would take up a very short time. [The 
hon. Member made several efforts to pro- 
ceed, and, as often as he repeated the 
words ‘If I rightly understand,” he was 
interrupted by a prolonged and united cry 
of “Oh,” which stopped all further at- 
tempts to speak.] He merely wished to 
know, whether it was the intention of the 
hon. member for Middlesex to withdraw 
his Motion. If it were his intention, he 
(Mr. Briscoe) would not trouble the 
House. 

Mr. Hume felt at all times anxious to 
meet the wishes of the House, but when 
he found that the hon. Members who op- 
posed the Motion were those who opposed 
the meeting on Saturday, he thought their 
Opposition was only to stop the progress 
of the Reform Bill. If he thought that by 
the adoption of his proposal, the Bill would 
be impeded, instead of promoted, he would 
not for one instant press it. It was be- 
cause he thought this the only way in which 
the measure could be carried forward, 
that he was anxious his Motion should 
be acceded to. After the request of the 
noble Lord, he undoubtedly felt pain in 
proceeding. The grounds the noble Lord 
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had stated for the postponement of the | sonal attack upon the hon. member for 


Motion, were the very grounds upon which | 
he (Mr. Hume) pressed it. He could not | 
comply. After the manner in which the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex- 
pressed his opinion, he would leave it to 
the House to decide as they pleased. 

Mr. Briscoe said, it was his opinion, 
and he had been anxious to express it, 
that the Motion before the House had 
been misunderstood, it being a Motion, 
not for sitting at twelve o’clock, but that 
the Reform Bill should take precedence 
of all other business on five days of the 
week. He should recommend the Mi- 
nisters not to take any advice from the 
opposite side of the House, however 
friendly the Gentlemen opposite might 
profess to be. Their conduct ought to put 
Ministers on their guard ; and if Ministers 
were misled by advice from an enemy, it 
would be their own fault, for his own 
part he would say, 


—* timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 


Colonel Wood hoped, as the hon. Mem- 
ber refused to withdraw his Motion, that he 
would undertake, if he carried it, to attend 
in his place, because, during the discus- 
sions on the Reform Bill, the hon. member 
for Middlesex had been more absent than 
almost any other Member of the House. 
The hon. member for Middlesex had said, 
that Members went to dinner, and never 
returned. He could not help thinking 
that the hon. member for Middlesex had 
refrained from taking part in some ques- 
tions most materially affecting his con- 
stituents. The hon. member for Middle- 
sex was absent when the question as to 
7,000 copyholders was, at one o'clock 
in the morning, forced through the House. 
He permitted two Members to be given to 
Surrey, and two to Kent, without saying 
one word for Middlesex, though an ad- 
ditional number of Members might fairly 
be given to the county of Middlesex. He 
hoped the hon. member for Middlesex 
would resume his old position, and aban- 
don the place he had taken at the Bar, 
where he acted the part of Under-Secre- 
tary to the Treasury—marking Members 
in and marking them out—pairing Gen- 
tlemen off, and so on; very useful occu- 
pations, but not generally performed by a 
county Member. 

Mr. Lawley rose to order. The gallant 
Gentleman’s speech had nothing to do 
with the question, but was merely a per- 





Middlesex. He wished to know how far 
this applied to the question. _ 
The Speaker said, that if the hon. Mem- 


‘ber had asked him how much of the dis- 


cussion for the last hour and a half ap- 
plied to the question, he should have 
been compelled to say, a very small part 
of it indeed. 

Colonel Wood observed, it was of no 
consequence to him personally at what 
hour the House met. The Ministers 
were the persons chiefly interested, and 
he should support them whichever way 
they voted. 

Mr. Hume wished to say a few words, 
after the charges brought against him by 
the gallant Colonel. He never before 
heard a Member make a speech so alto- 
gether unreasonable, and altogether un- 
true. He challenged the gallant Colonel 
to point out any division, with the excep- 
tion of one, where he was absent. It was 
true, that during three days he was ex- 
tremely unwell. The other part of the 
charge, that he neglected his constituents, 
was equally incorrect. He had his in- 
structions from the hustings what to do. 
He told his constituents he should sup- 
port the Bill, and, as the Bill then was, 
do every thing in his power to press it 
through the House—even if his Majesty’s 
Ministers, as they now did, were slack in 
their proceedings. When they called upon 
him to givea pledge, he rejected that 
pledge. As far as regarded his constitu- 
ents, he was meeting their wishes, and 
acting as they desired. He was in the 
House every day the House met. He 
belonged to four Committees, and had 
always been at one of those Committees. 
He would venture to say, that he was 
even at prayers as often as the gallant 
Colonel. He thought his charges alto- 
gether unfounded. First, he said, that 
he had been absent; and then added, 
that he had been at the bar. 

Colonel Wood hoped the hon. Member 
would recall one word he had used— 
‘‘ untrue.” He did not mean that the 
hon. Member was absent from the House ; 
but that he was absent from his usual 
place, and did not take part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Hume: What the gallant Colonel 
had stated was unintentionally untrue. 

Lord Althorp could not let one expres- 
sion which had fallen from the hon, mem- 
ber for Middlesex pass without observa- 
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tion. The hon, Member had stated, that 
because Ministers were slack, he should 
press his motion. But he would appeal 
to the House and the public, whether 
Ministers had shown any slackness in 
forwarding this question. If he did not 
agree with his hon. friend in the proposi- 
tion he now made, it was not because he 
was slack in wishing to press this measure 
forward, but because he did not think 
that the Motion would have any such 
effect. On that ground he wished the 
hon. Member not to press his motion to 
a division, as he appeared determined to 
do. He thought the measure would be 
got forward without the proposed change 
in the hours of sitting. He was, however, 
given to understand, that the hon. Mem- 
ber intended to press his motion, and he 


_must even risk the imputation of slack- 


ness, or any other imputation which might 
be put upon him; but he would not be 
deterred from doing what he thought 
right, and it was, therefore, with regret 
(for he knew what he should render him- 
self liable to) that he should vote against 
the Motion. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the modera- 
tion and temper with which the noble Lord 
had endeavoured to expedite the passing 
of the Bill, was the only efficient way in 
which it could be expedited; any other 
course of proceeding would generate a 
factious spirit, and tend to increase the 
delay. 

Mr. Labouchere was satisfied, that the 
good temper and good feeling with which 
the noble Lord had conducted the Bill, 
had done more to expedite its progress 
than hon. Gentlemen were aware of. It 
was impossible to over-rate the noble 
Lord’s services. He thought it particu- 
larly the duty of the Reformers to ex- 
press their opinions on the subject. If 
the public knew how much the noble 
Lord’s conduct had tended to promote 
the success of the Bill, they would ac- 
knowledge the obligations they were under 
to the noble Lord. He came down to the 
House prepared to support the Motion, 
but, after listening to the discussion, he 
was convinced that, by supporting it, he 
should, in truth, be doing nothing to for- 
ward the measure. It must be obvious to 
every one that the House could not sit to 
transact real business for more than eight 
hours a day. 

Lord Ebrington denied, that there was 
the least ground for charging the Minis- 
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ters with slackness in their exertions for 
carrying the Reform Bill. The steady 
manner in which the noble Lord below 
him had supported the principles of that 
Bill, through good report and through 
evil report, ought to have screened him 
from such an imputation. He thought, 
that the discussion which had taken place 
clearly proved, that they should gain 
nothing if the motion were carried, and 
he should therefore recommend the hon. 
member for Middlesex to withdraw it. 

Mr. Hume was ready to admit, that he 
had committed a lapse in saying, that the 
Ministers were growing slack in pressing 
the Bill. He ought rather to have said 
that such an impression prevailed out of 
doors, which certainly was the fact. He 
could assure the noble Lord, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, that no one could 
hold his character for integrity and con- 
sistency in greater estimation than he did, 
and that he should be the last man to say 
any thing in disparagement of the noble 
Lord. After all that had passed, and par- 
ticularly after the recommendation of the 
noble Lord who spoke last—than whom 
there was not a better reformer in the 
House—he could not help feeling that he 
ought to yield, and withdraw his motion, 
though he did so with great regret, since 
the discussion of it had now occupied two 
hours. 

Motion withdrawn. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReEFormM — Biuu 
FoR EncLtanp—CoMMITTEE—THIRTY-= 
THIRD Day.] The House went into a 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

Mr. Bernal was about to read the 22nd 
clause, when, 

Mr. Estcourt said, that as his Amend- 
ment went to get rid of the clause alto- 
gether, and must come in after the words, 
“be it enacted that,” he should at once 
move that Amendment which was—“ That 
nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued so as to take away, or in any way 
to abridge or affect any corporate or other 
right of voting for Citizens or Burgesses to 
serve in Parliament, save and except only 
such rights as appertain to boroughs 
enumerated inschedule A.” This, it would 
be observed, preserved the existing rights 
of all freemen and corporate bodies, and 
prevented them from expiring with their 
present possessors. In order, however, to 
make his Amendment consistent with the 
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framing of that particular part of the Bill 
which proyided for the registration of 
voters, it might be necessary to add 
“ Provided, also, that no person shall be 
paranie’ to vote at any election for any 
Jitizen or Burgess, to serye in Parlia- 
ment, unless he shall have been duly regis- 
tered after the manner prescribed in an- 
other part of this Bill.” This Amendment 
could not interfere with the principle of 
the Bill, and it only dealt with the voters 
in cities and boroughs as the Bill dealt 
with voters in counties. He did not see 
why the rights of voters should not be 
permanently seer iaged in cities and bo- 
roughs as well as in counties, and if the 
Ministers were.sincere in the desire they 
had expressed to increase the constituency 
of the country, he did not see how they 
could oppose his Amendment. The pro- 
fessed objects of the Bill were, to allay 
the evils of nomination, returns by close 
corporations, and the expense of elections, 
The first was attained by disfranchisement, 
the second by making additional voters, 
and the third by taking their votes from 
non-residents, He hoped the House would 
bear in mind, that the Government pro- 
fessed not to interfere, further than to 
attain these desirable objects. The Amend- 
ment he had to propose, would by no 
means disturb these views ; he only wished 
to preserve the right of voting to members 
of corporate bodies attached to the places 
enumerated in schedule B, and the effect 
probably would be, to add in each of them 
thirty or forty voters to the 300 to be pro- 
vided through the operation of this Bill. 
As the enlargement of the constituency 
was another professed object, he thought 
his proposal rather tended on the whole to 
carry the measures of Ministers more com- 
pletely intoexecution, It had been stated 
by the noble Lord, when he introduced the 
Bill on the Ist of March.—“ It has been a 
point of great difficulty to decide to whom 
the franchise should be extended. Al- 
though it is a much-disputed question, yet 
I believe it will be found, that in ancient 
times every freeman, being an inhabitant 
householder resident in a borough, was 
competent to vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment. As, however, this arrangement ex- 
cluded villains and strangers, the franchise 
always belonged toa particular body in 
every town—a body undoubtedly pos- 
sessed of property for they bore the charges 
of their Members, and on them were as- 
sessed the subsidies and taxes voted by 
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Parliament, But when villainage ceased, 
various and opposite courses seem to have 
been pursued in different boroughs; in 
some extending the liberal principle, that 
all freemen were to be admitted; house- 
holders of all kinds, down to the lowest 
degree, and even sometimes beyond, were 
admitted; in others adopting the exclu- 
sive principle, that strangers and villains 
were no part of the burgesses, no new 
corporations were created, and the elec- 
tive franchise was more or less confined to 
a select body. These differences, the 
House will be aware, have led to those 
complicated questions of right which we 
are every week called upon to decide, and 
I think no one will deny, that our election 
Committees often have brought before 
them, and been obliged to settle, questions 
that are at once the most vexatious, the 


most difficult, and the most  useless,”* 


From these premises, the noble Lord 
argued, that it was expedient to adopt one 
uniform course, and simplify the whole 
system. The statement relating to the diffi- 
culties was, he thought, rather exaggerat- 
ed by the noble Lord. He had examined 
the records of former elections, and had 
found, that not more than four cases of 
this description were, upon an average, to 
be decided on after each election. These 
data did not furnish sufficient grounds for 
the sweeping alterations proposed to be 
made. It was, unquestionably, a most 
desirable object, to abate every difficulty 
in deciding questions relating to disputed 
rights, but it was an odd way to effect this, 
to abolish rights that had been long 
settled, and were thoroughly understood, 
and substitute a new mode of voting, so 
complicated, that after the many explan- 
ations that had been attempted of it in 
that House, it was not yet understood by 
many hon. Members, of whom he pro- 
fessed himself to be one, and which he 
believed would increase the number of 
disputed cases four-fold, without any pre- 
eedent to guide them in their solution, 
He wished to uphold all ancient privileges, 
but to apply an antidote to the corruption 
of close Corporations. The rights which it 
was proposed now to abolish in towns, 
were, those of voting in respect of freeholds, 
copyholds, leaseholds, and burgage te- 
nures, all of which were to be done away, 
and the right was to be transferred to 





* Hansard’s Parl. Debates, vol. ii, Third 
Series p. 1069, 
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the 10/. householder. The people were 
attached to their rights, not from any 
corrupt motives, as had been calumnious- 
ly declared, but they admired and re- 
vered, and loved them for their antiquity. 
This was the fact. As they had been 
handed down from father to son, from 
generation to generation, so the people 
desired that they should continue to 
descend to the remotest posterity. How 
many an honest tradesman felt himself 
elevated in dignity and importance, by 
being elected to the office of Chief Magis- 
trate, which, although honorary, was a 
great incentive to industry and good con- 
duct. Such persons would, no doubt, 
inhabit a house, to entitle them to a vote 
under the new qualification, but he wished 
such individuals as he had described— 
and the members of most Corporations 
were of that character—to have votes in 
virtue of their office, which should be con- 
tinued to their successors. They had allow- 
ed this in the county constituency, by the 
40s. freeholders being suffered to retain 
and perpetuate their franchise; he only 
desired the same favour to Corporations, 
many of which had never abused their 
rights and privileges. Thinking this 
clause would inflict gross injustice on 
the class of persons he had referred to, 
and on Corporations generally, he would 
press the Amendment he had already 
proposed, 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, he approved 
generally of the Amendment, but did not 
like the condition of registration attached 
to it. The noble Lord (Lord John Russell), 
the merit and the zeal of whose services 
he was ready to acknowledge, was pre- 
sented by the city of London with a gold 
box, having inscribed on it, the words 
‘Magna Charta and Reform.” Now, by 
Magna Charta, the franchises of all cities, 
towns, and boroughs, were to be inviol- 
ably preserved. The noble Lord, therefore, 
could not accept of the double compliment 
paid him by the city, and if he accepted 
the Reform, he must give up Magna 
Charta. He objected to the personal dis- 
franchisement of voters, on the same 
ground that he opposed the disfranchise- 
ment of boroughs in schedules A and B. 
Previous to the introduction of this Bill, 
he never heard any objection to the mode 
in which corporate rights of election were 
exercised, except on the ground of non- 
residence, and the consequent expense to 
the candidates. These were the only ar- 
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guments he ever heard advanced in sup- 
port of this part of the Bill. His hon. 
and learned friend (the Attorney General), 
told them the other night, that the wider 
the constituency was spread the better, 
and the greater chance there was of inde- 
pendence. Maldon contained from 3,000 
to 4,000 electors, the greater part of whom 
would be disfranchised, on the ground of 
non-residency. It was only by a mere 
accident, that he was not now Represent- 
ative for the city of Oxford. He was well 
acquainted with that place, and he could 
state as a fact within his own knowledge, 
that four to one of the freemen of that 
city would not be entitled at all to vote 
by this Bill, because they were lodgers. 
This commutation into 10/, householders 
would in Oxford, and in all cities and 
large towns, greatly diminish the number 
of voters. In fact, the Bill was not yet 
at all understood, and it was impossible it 
could be, altered and re-altered as it had 
been in every part by Ministers. They 
were presented that day, with quite a new 
set of alterations in a separate sheet, or 
what printers called a fly-sheet, Bristol, 
Lancaster, and London, would be in the 
same predicament as Oxford, and it seemed 
as if the measure only now began to be 
truly understood in the city, He would 
put it to the noble Lord and the right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, who he supposed 
had votes for the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge—he would ask them, why 
Masters of Arts not resident should be 
entitled to vote, while non-resident freemen 
of cities and boroughs were robbed of 
their rights? The Bill, as it first stood, 


‘disfranchised nine out of ten of the mem- 


bers of the Universities, but a clause was 
afterwards introduced to save them. Why, 
then, rob other non-resident voters of their 
rights because they happened to be mani- 
pulating painters, plumbers, glaziers, or 
any other class of tradesmen? He con- 
fessed himself utterly unable to discover 
upon what ground it was, that Masters of 
Arts, belonging to either of the Universi- 
ties, should enjoy the right of voting though 
non-resident, and that freemen of towns 
should be robbed of that right, on no 
other ground, than because they happened 
to be non-resident. Why allow the right 
to remain in an Attorney General, a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a First Lord of 
the Admiralty, or a Paymaster of the 
Forces, and deny it to a tradesman, who 
obtained his living by honest industry? 
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This measure took away not only the 
rights of non-resident freemen, but of such 
as were inhabitants of cities and boroughs; 
whilst the corresponding franchise in coun- 
ties was preserved, thus making a distinc- 
tion for which no argument had been 
adduced, and at the same time inflicting 


an injustice upon commercial people. He | 


did not mean to deny, that some incon- 
venience and great expense had been ex- 
perienced in bringing non-resident voters 
to the poll, but that evil might be remedied 
by a separate enactment, without the ne- 
cessity of such a sweeping disfranchise- 
ment. Surely the existence of a defect 
did not invalidate the right, but yet, 
instead of attempting a remedy, the noble 
Lord and the supporters of the Bill, pro- 
ceeded at once to the annihilation of the 
right altogether. Instead of the pruning- 


knife, they used the axe, and whilst they | 


professed a wish to plant and propagate 
the tree of freedom, they were, in fact, cut- 
ting it down, by the extinction of rights 
and liberties which had been long, and he 
would say beneficially, used by a large 
and respectable body of Englishmen. 
Now a great deal had been said of the 
necessity of having respectable voters, and 
those who made the remark ought to be 
consistent, and, like him, to keep in mind 
the respectability of non-resident freemen. 
Thus, in whatever way the Bill and the 
arguments used in support of it were 
viewed, they presented nothing but incon- 
sistency and injustice, and the promoters 
of it would soon find, that it could not 
answer even their own expectations. The 
Bill, however, was by some designated as 
another Magna Charta; and the noble 
Lord opposite had a gold box lately pre- 
sented to him by the Corporation of the 
city of London, on which were inscribed 
the words “ Magna Charta and Reform.” 
But if the present Bill passed into a law, 
which was not quite certain, he was sure 
the noble Lord would have to drop the 
words ‘* Magna Charta,” if not ‘‘ Reform.” 
It had been said, that this Bill was popu- 
lar; he believed it was becoming less so 
every day; in fact, he began to think it 
was becoming unpopular, for it was now 
seen, that under the mask of extending 
popular rights, it extended those of the 
higher orders, whilst it annihilated or 
abridged those of the lower classes. Of 
all the clauses in the Bill, he thought the 
one before them the most obnoxious, and 
jt should have his opposition ; while the 
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Amendment of his hon. friend, with the 
exception of the latter part, which, as it 
was not necessary, he hoped his hon. 
friend would strike out, should have his 
cordial support 

Lord John Russell observed, that there 
was nothing he admired more in the con- 
duct of the opponents of this great measure 
than their versatility. After opposing one 
clause, on the ground of the Bill being 
_ obnoxious, they turned round and opposed 
another upon a totally different ground. 
| The hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
| now stood up for the freemen, and com- 
_ plained, that the Bill gave privileges to the 
| higher classes, whilst it destroyed those 
|of humbler men. The hon. Member, 
| when he made that statement, must him- 
| Self have forgotten what he had said a few 
| nights ago, when he deprecated the flood 
of democracy, with which he said the Bill 
| would deluge the country. One or other 
of the grounds taken by the hon. and 
learned Member must be indefensible, 
which he should leave to the hon. Mem- 
ber to decide. The hon. Member who 
proposed the present Amendment, had 
treated it as if it were altogether an act of 
disfranchisement, and in consequence of 
that, he (Lord John Russell) begged to 
call the attention of the Committee to the 
distinctions which had been made between 
this part of the Reform Bill and the for- 
mer part of it, namely, the boroughs con- 
tained in schedule A. With regard to 
nomination boroughs, his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had thought, in certain instances, 
that there was no medium to be adopted 
and that, if it were wished to destroy 
nomination, those boroughs must be de- 
stroyed altogether; but with regard to 
the persons having at present the right of 
voting, it was to be observed, that, accord- 
ing to this clause, there was no person 
having at the present moment the right of 
voting, or any freeman now alive, whose 
rights would be seriously injured by the 
present Bill. The question therefore was, 
whether, having established by the 21st 
clause, a new right of voting for all cities 
and boroughs in England, the House 
would extend that right to persons not 
now in existence, combining with them 
the present existing rights. The objec- 
tion to that was, that rights of this de- 
scription were liable to the greatest abuse, 
and that, if they were permitted to exist, 
it would be combining with the 10/. 
householders, a set of voters who would 
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be created for the purpose of influencing 
elections, and would take from the rights 
of the fair electors. He was one who 
looked with great regard to the scot and 
lot right of voting, but that right was 
exercised very differently in different 
places. In large towns, however, it was 
exercised very usefully, but with respect 
to them, the 10J. right of voting was of a 
very similar nature to the scot and lot. 
With regard to the smaller boroughs, how- 
ever, he could not look upon the scot and 
lot right of voting in the same light, for 
it was notorious, that there were no places 
where corruption existed more than in those 
small boroughs. He must contend, that 
by the present Bill, while they preserved 
the much-lauded primitive principle of 
voting of the old system, they established 
it in such a manner, as to secure for the 
future its better exercise, and shunning 
that multifarious, and consequently un- 
certain system which now prevailed, they 
re-built the Constitution on such a found- 
ation of equity and justice, as to ensure 
the happiness and contentment of the 
people. Let the House for a moment 
examine what were the opinions of those 
writers who had taken up the subject of 
the right of voting, respecting the system 
as it now stands. What had been stated 
on the subject by Lord Glenbervie? That 
writer stated—“ The origin of that diversity 
which we observe in the right of voting 
for Representatives, in different boroughs, 
is a subject of curious disquisition, but 
cannot be explained with any degree of 
certainty. It may be conjectured, that 
in some instances the right was limited to 
a particular class of men, by the King’s 
charter, under which the borough derived 
its title to send Members to Parliament; 
for our Kings claimed and exercised the 
prerogative of conferring that important 
privilege, down to the end of Charles 2nd. 
In other instances, where the city or 
borough began to choose Members from 
the first epoch of Representation, without 
having received any Royal Charter to 
regulate who should elect, it is probable all 
those were admitted to vote who were 
deemed capable of giving a free suffrage. 
Hence we find, the right of election in 
some places confined to particular mem- 
bers of the Corporation, and in others, 
common to the inhabitants at large. In 
some cases, perhaps, the Sheriff, who long 
exercised a very great discretionary author- 
ity, as to borough elections, prescribed 
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who the persons should be who were to 
concur in the choice.” Such were the 
tights of voting established in certain 
boroughs in olden times; such were the 
rights which they meant to preserve sacred 
and inviolate. If he found it necessary 
to prove, that our ancestors, in the distri- 
bution of Representation, allowed them- 
selves tobe guided more by circumstances 
and partiality, than a desire to preserve 
uniformity in the granting of the elective 
franchise, he could quote a very decided 
case, where two towns were enfranchised 
by Charter on the same day, but so differ- 
ent were the provisions of the Charters, 
that the principle of the right of voting 
was as distinct as possible. But it was 
needless for him to argue that point. 
The fact of the injustice and impolicy of 
this form of the elective franchise, did not 
require the aid of any argument. It was as 
clear and undisguised as the sun at noon 
day, and any attempt to make it more 
apparent must be useless and ineffectual. 
Before he sat down, he could not refrain 
from making one remark, respecting an 
observation of an hon. Member opposite, 
in the course of the debate on the Reso- 
lutions of the Dublin Election Committee. 
It was said, on that occasion, that the Bill 
would open a wide field for bribery at elec- 
tions, that it would encourage it infinitely 
more than the present system, and that 
those who were its advocates in pointing 
out the instances of bribery which existed, 
did not seem to apprehend what would 
take place when the measure was in full 
operation. Ministers had been accused 
of looking after the flies and disregarding 
the vultures. He denied that statement, 
for Ministers were, and always had been, 
desirous, (which was the object of their 
present measure,) to destroy those vultures 
which were preying on the rights of the 
community. He thought, when the present 
Bill had become a law, there would not 
be found any of the degrading practices in 
existence to which he referred. He could 
not sit down without alluding to what the 
hon. Member had stated, with respect to 
the box which had been presented to him 
by the city of London, with the words 
“Magna Charta and Reform” upon it. 
What could induce the hon. Member to 
introduce that topic, at the present mo- 
ment, or what it had to do with the present 
debate, he was at a loss to conceive. Part 
of the rights, however, of the city of 
London were preserved by Magna Charta, 
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and he trusted those rights would still be 

reserved for ages. Though one of the 
intentions of Magna Charta was, to pre- 
serve the privileges and liberties of the 
city of London, yet there were greater 
objects intended to be accomplished by it. 
It was most undoubtedly intended to 
accomplish the freedom of this country. 
The King and the Nobles, seeing the 
necessity of the times, and seeing what 
Englishmen deserved, and what they ought 
to have, established their freedom, and 
gave them a written record which might 
be handed down to all future generations. 
He did not mean to say, that the measures 
which they now introduced would last as 
long as that great document; but, nobody 
could doubt that this measure effected a 
change, a change greatly to the advantage 
of the freedom of the country, turning 
that which had been monopoly and usurp- 
ation, into common right and common 
enjoyment. In those respects, therefore, 
it resembled Magna Charta. He felt 
proud that the citizens of London had dis- 
covered that resemblance, and he should 
always cherish the present with which 
they had honoured him ; for he must be 
allowed to tell the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber opposite, that all his reasoning had 
not convinced him that the words were 
wholly inapplicable. 

Sir John Malcolm would never consent, 
except on the greatest emergency, to such 
a sweeping alteration as was proposed by 
the present Bill, in a system by which this 
country had been so long governed; and 
he contended, that no such necessity had 
been shown tojustify the present measure. 
He begged to remind the House, that all 
the benefits promised by this Bill were 
but conjecture, while all those who ob- 
jected to it did so on a comparison with 
great periods of history, and upon a con- 
viction that the country had hitherto de- 
rived the greatest benefits from our Consti- 
tution. He was confident that there 
was nothing more inconsistent with the 
principle of the Bill itself than the 10/. 
clause. He was confident that this Bill 
would not be considered a final measure. 
Would not the children of freemen here- 
after look for the restoration of their 
privilege? If they did not they would 
not be Englishmen. He did not mean to 


say, that some abuses had not been com- 
mitted, but he would ask, what human 
system had ever been made perfect? Such 
abuses were no argument for the destruc- 
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tion of ancient institutions, and of those 
municipal rights, which ought never to be 
interfered with, unless under some pressing 
necessity, and after most mature delibera- 
tion. These rights might be disregarded by 
some; the House might look with contempt 
on the bit of ermine that trimmed a Mayor’s 
gown, and also with contempt at small 
Corporations ; but if the existence of all 
such institutions,and the privileges attached 
to them, had been an incentive to virtue, they 
ought to be still continued, as affording 
objects of honourable ambition. Heshould, 
therefore, support the motion of the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford, and 
he implored Ministers to examine with 
attention every proposition that might have 
the effect of securing the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country. 

Mr. Bayntun concurred in some of the 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon. member for the University of Oxford, 
and said, if he trespassed upon the atten- 
tion of the Committee for a few minutes, 
it was because he considered it his bounden 
duty to do so, representing a numerous 
constituency of the class alluded to in the 
Amendment. He concurred in the viewof 
the Government, as regarded the disfran- 
chisement of the non-resident voters, which 
appeared to him one of the most beneficial 
provisions of this present Bill, but he could 
not comprehend upon what principles of 
necessity his Majesty’s Government could 
propose to disfranchise the future actual 
inhabitants of large towns of their rights, 
bound up as they must ever be in the trade 
and prosperity of the places in which they 
resided. That class of voters, enjoying the 
privilege of voting by freedom, was esti- 
mated at nearly 300,000, whose posterity, 
children, and apprentices, were to be poli- 
tically sacrificed by the measure as it 
now stood. It was true, he had been told 
by the noble Lord, that they were to have 
their rights preserved to them for the pe- 
riod of their lives, and that some of 
the same description of persons enjoying 
the freedom, would be voters under the 
new system. Now he admitted, that they 
were not called upon, in the constructive 
clauses of this Bill, to give to the lower 
classes the elective franchise, but he 
thought they ought to be exceedingly 
cautious in taking away the franchise from 
those who now possessed it, and thus re- 
moving that connecting link of political 
feeling between the lower and middle 
classes of society, which might be 80 
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effectually preserved by the maintenance 
of the rights of industrious freemen of 
large towns. He was aware,that many hon. 
Members in that House considered that 
description of voters less public-spirited, less 
fit to be intrusted with the elective fran- 
chise, than the 10/. voter under the new 
system; he would therefore refer them to 
the uncontradicted statements made on the 
debate of the preceding clauses, of the 
hon. member for Preston, whom he did not 
now see in his place, that the 10/. voters 
would be, to a great extent, in many places, 
the lowest description of persons, and he 
instanced the parish of Lambeth in proof of 
this assertion ; and he would say to those 
hon. Members, that he thought the free- 
men not less fit tobe intrusted with the 
elective rights than the lowest description 
of people who were about to enjoy the 10/. 
franchise, and who could not, therefore, be 
deemed more respectable than any of the 
freemen of large towns, both classes being, 
in his opinion, alike obnoxious to the other 
charge—namely, the probable effect of 
corrupt influence. He would take this op- 
portunity of expressing his satisfaction at 
the observations which fell from the noble 
Lord, the Paymaster of the Forces, the other 
evening, with reference to this Bill not 
being a final measure ; and he was pleased 
to find that noble Lord pledging himself 
not obstinately to adhere to all the provi- 
sions of this Bill, should they really prove 
unsatisfactory to the country. Now, to 
his constituents, the clause under discus- 
sion would prove very unsatisfactory ; and, 
anxiously wishing to see the principles of 
this Bill carried into effect without delay, 
at the same time he assured the noble Lord, 
that he felt it an imperative duty to call 
his attention to these points, and that he 
would unhesitatingly again assert, that a 
very numerous and honest portion of the 
people resident in great towns, who had 
exercised their rights in an upright and 
independent manner, ought to have them 
preserved. Surely it was but a poor re- 
turn for that patriotism evinced by the in- 
dustrious freemen of those towns at the late 
election, now to deprive them of a privilege 
which they wished to see extended to their 
fellow. citizens, thus making it a transfer, 
and not an extension of the franchise. The 
rights for which he contended had been 
enjoyed for a long series of years—they 
had been, and were, regarded as the in- 
valuable birthright of the persons possess- 
ing them. Votes by servitude were granted 
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for good conduct for a term of years, and 
both had generally been exercised in a 
manner meritorious and uncompromising. 
In support of that he appealed to the fact, 
that, amongst all the complaints and peti- 
tions which had ever been preferred against 
the elective system, no charge had ever 
been brought—no complaint had ever been 
made—against the open constituencies, the 
numerous bodies of resident freemen of 
large towns, who were to be deprived of 
their rights—not for any crimes, but in re- 
turn for their public spirit- -of rights which 
they had done nothing n the world to for- 
feit, and which they had lately exercised 
tofurther the views of his Majesty’s 
Government. He was as much opposed 
as any member of the Government 
could possibly be to a system of nomina- 
tion; but he was no less opposed to 4 sys- 
tem of spoliation, which took fot from 
the decayed boroughs and petty Corpota- 
tions, but from thelarge and publie-spirited 
constituencies, the most invaluable of the 
rights of Englishmen, in violation of jus- 
tice—in violation of one of the professed 
principles of that very Bill—the extension 
of the franchise, and that even without the 
plea of expediency. It was with regret,that 
he considered it his duty to occupy the at- 
tention of the Committee, and to appear to 
wish to retard the passing of the Bill, which 
he had supported in every division, except 
that of the noble Lord, the member for 
Buckinghamshire, the detriment of the 
consideration of severa! -her most import- 
ant interests ; but he couid not refrain from 
offering his opposition when he saw the 
resident freemen of all the large towns, 
and his own constituents, about to be de- 
prived, without the most absolute necessity, 
of what he considered their indefeasible 
and indubitable rights. He should con- 
sider it, therefore, his duty to oppose that 
part of the clause of the Bill. 

Mr. Trevor expressed his intention of 
concurring in the motion of the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford, as 
he was the Representative of a large and 
numerous body, whose rights were affected 
by the operation of this clause. He con- 
ceived it unjust to deprive freemen of a 
privilege they had obtained wholly by the 
sweat of their brows, a privilege which 
created an honourable spirit of emulation, 
and by obtaining which a man not only 
secured the right of voting to himself, but 
handed it down to his posterity. A right 
so obtained was as much the property of 
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the freemen as was the coronet of the peer. 
The Government made their boast that 
the Bill was to give general satisfaction 
to all parties; but he would ask, how 
could it give such satisfaction when this 
clause proposed to spoliate an honest and 
respectable class of electors of their fran- 
chise, under the pretence that they were a 
body likely to be corrupted. Probably 
that might be the case in some instances ; 
but were they to look upon the successors 
prepared for them as persons not likely 
to beso influenced? Were the holders of 
a 10/. tenement, or the weekly tenant of a 
lodging-house to be looked on as patterns 
of purity, for to such persons was the 
franchise to be transferred ? He was con- 
vinced, if this clause of disfranchising 
freemen was allowed to stand as part of 
the Bill, it would do more to occasion 
dissatisfaction than anything which had 
occurred. After 10/. potwallopers should 
be admitted to vote, no respectable voter 
would be able to give his vote, unless it 
was for the candidate who might be the 
idol of the mob. The present clause, 
which disfranchised freemen, he considered 
unjust, and if there was anything like 
constitutional -feeling on the Ministerial 
side of the House, they would not press a 
clause which would make. them odious 
from one end of the country to the other. 
He should certainly support the motion 
of the hon. member for the University of 
Oxford. 

Mr. Bolton Clive said, the freemen of 
Hereford had sent him to Parliament, 
well knowing the course he should take on 
this measure. He supported his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers in their efforts to pass the 
Reform Bill. He did so from a firm con- 
viction that such a measure was required 
by the country, and absolutely necessary. 
Such had been the impression on his mind 
since the period when he was a member 
of the Society of Friends of the People. 
He had always been impressed with the 
necessity of stopping a usurpation of the 
rights of the people. The question before 
them appeared to be, whether they should 
in effect insert permanent into the clause, 
or confine the franchise to the existing 
freemen for their lives only, which he ap- 
proved of. It had been further suggested, 


that persons living in the vicinity of the 
places they were privileged to vote for, 
should not be considered as non-resident. 
He was of opinion, that the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill required that such persons 
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should be disfranchised. He held it to 
be one of the greatest merits of the Bill, 
that the franchise was given to 10/. house- 
holders, who were a better constituency 
than the present race of freemen. The 
outlying voters were the cause of thie 
great expenses of elections, and he re- 
gretted non-residence was not a bar to 
freeholders voting as well as freemen. 
He thought it would be acompliment, and 
would not materially affect the value of the 
constituencies to be created, that the Cor- 
porations should retain and be allowed to 
perpetuate the right of voting. The Bill 
gave the right of voting to persons resident 
within seven miles. How was that dis- 
tance to be measured? If twelve miles 
were allowed, it would take in the whole 
county of Hereford, with which he was 
connected, and he believed such an ar- 
rangement would be satisfactory, although 
he might himself desire to see the electors 
confined to the place they were to vote for. 

Lord Althorp was ready to inform his 
hon. friend how the distance was to be 
measured. There was a mode of measur- 
ing which was the shortest they could 
adopt, namely, the measurement of the 
Courts of Law. It had been decided in 
Courts of Law, that the way to settle a dis- 
tance was, to take the nearest road by 
which a man could ride from any one place 
to any other. The proposition of the hon. 
member for the University of Oxford was 
at variance with the principle of the Bill. 
The objection stated by the hon. Member, 
namely, that they were about to disfran- 
chise a large body of freemen, could not 
apply. The Bill did not disfranchise 
any one in existence. There was no dis- 
franchisement of large numbers of persons, 
as had beensaid. The principle only con- 
cerned non-residents, who were seldom 
found in bodies. In no case did they ob- 
ject to a considerable number of voters re- 
taining their rights. The provision ap- 
plied only to persons unborn. It was im- 
possible any person, looking at the present 
state of elections, should not consider the 
votes of non-resident freemen who were 
brought from various places at a great dis- 
tance and at much expense, as a great evil. 
It was a door open to bribery and corrup- 
tion. When they gave a man his ex- 
penses going to vote, they could not limit 
that expense. The voter often said, ‘‘ you 
only offer me 51. for my expenses, but 
your opponent offers 107.” This was the 
attempt to accomplish bribery which too 
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often prevailed. Any person who objected 
to bribery must object to non-resident 
freemen. There was, perhaps, not a Gen- 
tleman in that House who had not been 
sorry for the existence of non-resident 
freemen ; and he was convinced the abuses 
under that system of voting called for Re- 
form. With respect to resident freemen, 
the question stood on different ground. 
They ought to consider what the Bill did 
in that respect. It did not disfranchise 
any resident freemen, or one who lived 
within seven miles from the place, al- 
though it would disfranchise those freemen 
who did not in future after the present 
class was extinct reside in 10/. houses. 
In large towns few resident freemen would 
be disfranchised, for it had been often as- 
serted by hon. Gentlemen who now com- 
plained of the abolition of freemen’s rights, 
that the qualification in such places was 
so low as almost to admit of Universal 
Suffrage. It would, therefore, be only in 
small towns that there would be any par- 
tial disfranchisement—not of the present 
electors, however, for they were not to be 
disfranchised, but they were not to trans- 
mit the right totheirdescendants. If cor- 
porate rights were preserved, it would en- 
able Corporations to increase the number 
of freemen to any extent, for the purpose 
of opposing 107. householders. And the 
Ministers had substituted that class of 
electors for the present, because in their 
consciences they believed they would be 
found a better description of constituents, 
and much less liable to corruption, than 
those now inexistence. For these reasons 
he must oppose the Amendment. 

Colonel Sibthorp fully concurred in 
what had been said by the hon. members 
for Oxford and Durham. Expense had 
been talked of ; that was true ; his pockets, 
or rather his empty pockets, could tell 
that; but still he trusted, that he had en- 
countered no expense that was not author- 
ized by Acts of Parliament. The hon. 
member for Hereford had said, it was his 
bounden duty to say a few words because 
he represented a populous city; on the 
same principle it was his duty to say a 
few words also. Although he considered 
it his duty to advocate the cause of free- 
men, resident or non-resident, he went the 
length stated in the opinions of the mem- 
bers for Aldborough and Durham, and 
should contend that it was nothing less 
than spoliation to take away those rights. 
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who had brought this measure into the 
world, said, the House was not to be go- 
verned by charters; but those charters 
were entitled to respect from the Sovereign 
himself. He could not consent to destroy 
those rights which had been earned by the 
sweat of the brow. There might be Mem- 
bers of that House who were freemen in 
Corporations, and were they to lose their 
franchise because they happened, in the 
discharge of their duty, to be sitting in that 
House six months? Non-resident voters 
were as proud of their rights as the noble 
Lord could be of his celebrated gold box. 

Mr. Hodgson said, the noble Lord had 
declared, that no person, would be deprived 
of their personal rights who were at pre- 
sent living: he was ready to acknowledge 
this was a boon when so many privileges 
were to be destroyed. The noble Lord 
had expressed fears, that by the creating 
of voters by Corporations, if they were al- 
lowed to remain, the freemen might over- 
power the new constituency to be created ; 
but perhaps the freemen might be the most 
respectable. The freemen of Liverpool had 
been constantly held up, in support of the 
noble Lord’s opinion, but he rather con- 
sidered that place as an exception than 
as an example. Inthe town he repre- 
sented, 500 freemen, out of a constituency 
of 3,000, would by this measure be disfran- 
chised. He therefore approved of the 
Amendment. If they excluded freemen 
from the right of voting, Corporations 
would of course fall, and he saw no reason 
why Magistrates should be elected who 
were not considered worthy to be freemen. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that no one 
could vote for the amendment of the hon. 
member for Oxford, without voting for the 
continuance of every absurd and fantastic 
mode of obtaining freedom. Were they 
still to have freedoms and assignments of 
burgage tenures brought to the poll, with 
the wax not cold, or were they to continue 
the right of voting, as at Weymouth, upon 
the fourth part of a sixpenny rent? 

Mr. Wrangham suggested the propriety 
of postponing the discussion. _ 

Colonel Wood could not vote in support 
of the right of non-resident voters. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes expressed thanks 
to the hon. member for the University of 
Oxford for his motion in support of vested 
rights, which came with peculiar propriety 
from him, as Member for a place where 
such rights were to be retained. 





The noble Lord the Paymasterof the Forces 
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freemen of towns retained an affection for 
the place of their birth, and ought not to 
be deprived of their franchise. 

Mr. Estcourt, in reply, said, that resi- 
dence and registry were so mixed up 
together in the same clause, that the 
whole was confused. The right of voting 
ought to be first decided, and he had 
introduced the question of residence to 
make his amendment consonant to the 
principles of the Bill. That part he would 
withdraw; but then it would be said, he 
was an advocate for existing abuses, which 
he denied, for wherever there was an abuse, 
he wished a remedy to be applied, but 
not, under the pretence of correcting 
abuses, to commit a general act of spolia- 
tion. He was not only an advocate for 
existing rights, but for rights in perpetuity ; 
and he considered the clause taking away 
the franchise from resident and non-resi- 
dent freemen, nothing less than spoliation. 

Lord John Russell said, it was necessary 
the hon. member for the University of 
Oxford should say, whether he would 
amend his Motion, or suffer it to apply to 
both resident and non-resident voters. 

Mr. Estcourt said, he would then move, 
that all the words after “ that,” at the 
beginning of the clause, down to “ pro- 
vided also,” in the seventh line, be left 
out, for the purpose of substituting his 
Amendment. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 17; Noes 89—Majority 72. 

The Clause agreed to; the House re- 
sumed. The Committee to sit again on 
‘Tuesday. 
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Mrinores.] Bills. Read a second time; Canadian Revenue. 
Read a third time; Burning of Lands (Ireland.) 

Petitions presented. By Lord HOLLAND, from Evans Jones, 
praying, that the effects of the Beer Act might be inquired 
into before any material alterations were made in it; and 
from William Benbow, to the same effect. By the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, from William Washington, of Middlesex, 
to the same effect. By the Marquis of LANspown, from 
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certain parochial Clergy of the diocese of Exeter, that the 
Beer Act might be so modified as to afford as little temp- 
tation as possible to vice and immorality. 


Frencu Troors 1n Bextcium.] The 
Marquis of Londonderry rose to move, that 
there be laid on the Table an account of 
the expenses of erecting the fortresses on 
the frontiers of Belgium and Holland, and 
of the proportions in which the expense 
was borne by the Powers who contributed. 
In making this Motion, he wished to take 
the opportunity of putting some questions 
to the noble Earl opposite, on the subject 
of withdrawing the French troops from 
Belgium. The noble Earl had stated, 
the other night, that the French Com- 
mander in chief, Marshal Gerard, had 
received positive orders to withdraw the 
french troops from Belgium, as soon as 
the Dutch troops should be withdrawn 
within ‘the limits of their own frontiers ; 
and the noble Earl added, that he had no 
doubt but that these orders would be ex- 
ecuted, and that the French government 
would honourably performits engagements. 
But he had since understood, that the 
noble Earl had added, in an under tone, 
which he did not distinctly hear himself, 
that some portion of the French troops 
might remain in the Belgian territory. In 
consequence of an intimation conveyed to 
him, that the noble Earl had added some- 
thing to that effect, he had, after the 
adjournment of the House, applied to a 
noble Baron opposite, and inquired, in 
what sense he was to understand what the 
noble Earl had said, and what was the 
interpretation which the noble Baron put 
on the words of the noble Earl? By that 
noble Baron he was informed, that positive 
orders had been given to withdraw the 
French troops from Belgium; and he had 
been the more confirmed in the belief that 
such was the statement of the noble Earl, 
from a similar statement having been made 
by a noble Lord in the other House, viz. 
that the whole of the French troops were 
to be withdrawn from Belgium. With 
what amazement, then, did he afterwards 
learn, that Prince Leopold (for he could 
not be considered as king of Belgium, 
since he had not been as yet acknowledged 
by Russia, Prussia, and Austria) had re- 
quested, that a guard of ten or twelve 
thousand of the French troops should con- 
tinue to occupy Belgium, after the Dutch 
troops had withdrawn. He understood, 





that Prince Leopold had requested, that a 
‘considerable proportion of the infantry of 
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the French army, besides two brigades of 
cavalry, and eight batteries of cannon, 
should still remain in possession of the 
country. The noble Earl had spoken, on 
a former occasion, of what this country 
had a right to expect; and he would now 
ask the noble Earl, whether this was what 
the country had a right to expect, after 
the engagements said to have been come 
under by the French government, and the 
assurances given by the noble Earl, that 
these engagements would be fairly and 
honourably performed ? For what purpose, 
or with what object, could these troops 
be retained in Belgium? Prince Leopold 
had not as yet been acknowledged king of 
Belgium by Austria, Prussia, or Russia, 
and he had no right to demand these 
troops as a body guard. Could Prince 
Leopold not trust Les braves Belges? and if 
he could not, and we were to allow the 
French to remain on that pretence, it was 
quite clear, that the Ministers of this coun- 
try had been bamboozled by the arrange- 
ment. It was perfect perfidy, if Prince 
Leopold had called on the troops of France 
alone to occupy Belgium in this manner, 
If any troops at all were required, the 
French government alone ought not to 
have been called upon to furnish them, 
but the matter ought to have been referred 
to the Conference, and our Ministers had 
not done their duty at the Conference, 
since they had not bound Prince Leopold 
down as to what he ought to do in an 
emergency of this’ kind, which, as it was 
likely to occur, ought to have been fore- 
seen and provided for. It ought to have 
been referred to the Conference here, to 
consider whether, in such a case, the 
occupying troops should be Prussian, 
Russian, or Austrian, or some of our own 
troops ; for, of all the Powers, France was 
the last that ought to have been allowed 
to furnish troops for this purpose. It was 
evidently a subterfuge, a pretence, on the 
part of the French, for the purpose of 
having the occupation of Belgium con- 
tinued by their own troops. He repeated, 
that the matter ought to have been settled 
by the Conference here, and that some 
previous arrangement should have been 
made in case of the occurrence of this 
emergency. Hehad, on a late occasion, 
been complimented by the noble Baron 
opposite (Holland) for the great satisfac- 
tion which he had expressed at the as- 
surance that the French troops were to be 
withdrawn ; but then, when he expressed 
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that satisfaction, he understood, that all of 
them were to be withdrawn; whereas, as 
it now appeared, the result was totally 
different, since so large a body was still 
to be retained. He would refer the noble 
Baron to what had been the conduct of 
the Ministry of this country in 1793, 
during the progress of the then French 
Revolution, with which the noble Baron 
was particularly conversant—he alluded 
to the noble Baron, the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, or perhaps, he ought 
rather to say, the noble Deputy Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, or Principal 
Secretary, for he understood, that it was 
the noble Baron who directed the pro- 
ceedings of the noble Lord who ostensibly 
held that situation. If the noble Baron 
would please to refer back to a debate 
which took place in Paris at the period to 
which he had adverted (the debate as to 
the fate of Louis 16th), he would find, 
that a certain Monsieur Egalité, or some 
other person, had said, on that occasion : 
“Je vote pour la mort sans phrase.” So, in 
this case, his language was : “Je vote pour 
la retraite sans phrase” —a real and sub- 
stantial, and not a pretended retreat-—“une 
retraite sans phrase et sans condition,”and 
then it might be hoped, that it would be 
sans collision. 'The noble Baron had com- 
plimented him on the satisfaction which 
he had expressed, but then, that was 
under the impression, that the intended 
retreat was such as he had described, for 
that was the only species of retreat with 
which he would be satisfied. But one 
wordas to the fortresses. In the Protocol on 
their Lordships’ Table, it was provided, that 
the negociators for the four Powers-—Rus- 
sia, Austria, Prussia, and Great Britain— 
should meet and determine which of t! se 
fortresses were to be destroyed, and, it was 
to be presumed, without any interference 
on the part of the French government. 
Now, however, there was reason to fear, 
that the cloven foot of France had been 
thrust into the negotiations, or was to be 
thrust into them. He deprecated this 
kind of interference, as the worst that 
could be exercised or suffered. The ex- 
pense of erecting these fortresses had 
been borne by Holland and the Allied 
Powers, and France had nothing to do 
with it, and it was only on the supposition 
that there was to be no interference on 
the part of France with respect to the 
disposal of these fortresses, that he could 
hope or expect, that any good whatever 
2B 2 
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could result from the Conferences on this 
subject. He dwelt the more on this, as 
he understood, that France had required 
that six of the fortresses should be de- 
molished, and that two of them should be 
the fortresses of Courtray and Phillipville ; 
and there was reason to apprehend, that 
the French government was engaged with 
Prince Leopold and the Belgian govern- 
ment in some negociations isolés, having, 
for their object, the demolition of the 
whole of the fortresses. Complaints had 
sometimes been made of the inconvenience 
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parce devenu bien d’avantage dans celui ce 
qu’elles sont soutenu par la propagation 
de principes destructeurs de tout ordre 
social.” 


Such was the letter of Lord Grenville, 
and he hoped the noble Earl would attend 
to it, and pursue a similar line of conduct. 
He hoped there would be no truckling in 
this case, as the favourite Journal of 
Ministers had expressed it—(he was sorry 
that the noble and learned Lord, the Lord 
Chancellor, to whom he owed a few retorts, 
which he was desirous of paying, was not 


in Belgium. 


attending the line of conduct which he | then in his place, though, from the manner 
had lately pursued, in occasionally putting | 19 which the Woolsack was occupied by 
questions to Ministers on the subject of | the noble Earl (Shaftesbury), it would 


our Foreign Affairs. But, whatever might | 


gain nothing in dignity by the presence 


be said on that head, it was clear, that his | Of the noble and learned Lord)—but he 
labours, and the exertions of other noble | hoped there would be no truckling in this 
Lords on that side of the House, had not _case—that there would be no yielding to 


been altogether useless, for he understood, 
that the noble Earl had thought proper to 
apply to the noble Duke (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) near him, for his opinion regard- 


ing these fortresses; and, if the noble | 1 
the part of that Power permitted. The 


Duke had given him his advice, and if 


that advice should be followed, that would | 


aggressive movements, or French levelling 
and democratical principles : and that in 
the course of the Conferences respecting 
these fortresses, no directions would be 
taken from France, and no interference on 


questions, then, which he wished to put 


satisfy him. But, in regard to the period |to the noble Earl were—first, whether 


of 1793, he would refer the noble Baron 
and the Ministers to a letter written by 
Lord Grenville, in answer to one sent him 
by the French Foreign Secretary, re- 
questing some explanations. ‘hat letter 
was written in circumstances very similar 
to the present, and it would be well worth 
the while for Ministers to refer to it, as 
affording a good rule for the guidance of 
their own conduct at the present moment. 
It was an answer to a letter from M. 
Chauvelin, and was in these words :— 


“On soutient toujours la violation des 
traités et des droits de nos Alliés, quoiqu’on 
y propose une negotiation d’autant plus 
illusoire qu’elle est reculée, ainsi que l’eva- 
cuation des Pays Bas par les armées Vran- 
¢oises, a l’epoque indeterminée, non seule- 
ment de la fin de la guerre, mais encore de 
la consolidation de ce que vous appellez la 
liberté des Belges. 

“« Je crois cependant devoir vous avertir 
en termes trés positifs, en réponse a ce que 
vous meditez au sujet de nos preparatifs, 
que, dans les circonstances presentes, nous 
allons continuer & prendre toutes les me- 
sures que nous jugerons a propos, & nous 
mettre en état de defendre Ja sureté, la 
tranauillité, et les droits de ce pays, a fin 
qu’A guarantir ceux de nos Alliés, et a 
mettre un frein aux veux d’ambition et 
d’aggrandissement dangereux en tout tems 
pour le reste de l'Europe, mais qui le sont 








there had been any interference on the 


part of France in regard to the demoli- 
tion of those fortresses?—and, secondly, 
whether, in consequence of a request from 
Prince Leopold, or for any other reason, 
a portion of the French troops was to 
continue to occupy the Belgian territory, 
in direct contradiction to the engagements 
of the French government, and to the 
assurances of the noble Earl, who pledged 
himself that these engagements would be 
fairly and honourably performed? The 
noble Marquis concluded, by moving for 
a“ Return of the total sums contributed by 
Great Britain for the erection of fortifica- 
tions in the Netherlands, or towards the 
defence and incorporation of the Belgian 
provinces with Holland, in fulfilment of 
the additional Articles of the Convention 
between Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands, dated 13th August, 1814 ; showing 
the. total amount contributed by Great 
Britain, under each of the deputations 
contained in the first of those Articles.” 
Earl Grey, knowing how hopeless it 
was to dissuade the noble Earl (London- 
derry*) from pursuing that inconvenient 





*The noble Marquis sits in the House of 
Peers as Earl Vane, and, according to strict 
etiquette, Earl Grey generally gives him only 
his parliamentary title. 
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and irregular, and, as it might be, dan- 
gerous course, which he had, of late, 
adopted, would not appeal to the noble 
Earl’s discretion. But, after all the 
irregular and inconvenient proceedings of 
the noble Earl, and all the variety of 
irregular questions which the noble Earl 
had put on the subject of the negotia- 
tions relative to the affairs of Belgium 
and Holland, he would submit to the 
House, whether the noble Earl had been, 
on any one of these occasions, more 
irregular than he was at present? In the 
first place, the noble Earl had made this 
Motion without any of that courtesy 
which it was usual to evince on these 
occasions, and without the slightest notice 
that he intended to bring forward this 
Motion, or to put any questions on the 
subject of the demolition of the fortresses, 
or the withdrawing of the French troops. 
[The Marquis of Londonderry: I gave notice 
of the motion on Friday]. The noble 
farl says, that he gave notice of the 
Motion on Friday; but, if the noble Earl 
did, he was certainly not aware of it, and 
there was no intimation of it whatever in 
the paper of Notices and Orders of the 
Day. He was totally unapprised of the | 
intention of the noble Earl to bring | 
the Motion forward on the present oc- | 
casion. To the Motion itself, however, | 
he had no objection. But he put it to, 
the House, whether it was proper, upon | 
the slightest of all grounds, to be putting | 
questions respecting negotiations and pro- | 
ceedings of such vast consequence, that 
peace or war might depend on their 
determination—whether it was proper, 
merely on the ground of loose public 
rumours and statements in the news- | 
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would retire, but had said, at the same 
time, that this country had a right to 
expect, that they would retire when the 
object for which they had entered Belgium 
should be attained—that object being the 
repulse of the Dutch troops from the 
Belgian territory. To this he added, that 
he relied on the honour of the French 
government for the due performance of 
their undertakings. More than this he 
could not say. He had stated the fact, 
that intelligence had reached his Majesty’s 
Ministers, that the Marshal commanding 
the French troops had received orders to 
withdraw the troops from the Belgic 
territory. As to what had been doing 
or what had occurred since, he must 
decline at present saying anything what- 
ever on that head. He did say, as the 
noble Earl had intimated, that it had 
been proposed that a part of the French 
troops should remain for a time. But 
whether the French were justified by then 
engagements in leaving any portion of 
their troops in the country after the Dutch 
had retired, or whether the Ministry of 
this country had done their duty by 
requiring proper engagements from the 
French on this head—or in insisting on 
the performance of those engagements 
when entered into, would be subjects 
hereafter to be considered, when their 
Lordships should have the whole circum- 
stances of the case before them. He had 
already stated what it was which this 
country had a right to expect, and he had 
added, that he believed that the French 
government was disposed fairly, and 
honourably, and faithfully, to perform its 
engagements, and further he could not 
say. As to the negotiations on the sub- 


papers, or of the vain imaginations of | ject of the fortresses, he must decline 


suspicious minds, to be thus continually | 
putting questions on matters of such im- | 
portance, and on which so much de- 
pended? It was not his intention to 
follow the noble Earl through the variety 
of topics on which he had touched, for he 
should be guilty of a breach of his duty 
as a Minister of the Crown if he did so. 
But, as to the questions put by the noble 
Earl, he had only to refer him to the 
answers which he had given to the same 
questions, in substance, when the noble 
Earl had put them on former occasions. 
The noble Earl had asked, when the 
French troops would retire from the Bel- 
gic territory? to which he had answered, 
that it was not for him to say when they 








saying a single word on that subject at 
present. But he might advert to one 
little circumstance in reference to what the 
noble Earl had said respecting the for- 
tresses : when the noble Earl spoke so 
confidently of the fortresses that were to 
be demolished, he declined mentioning 
the names of the whole of them; but he 
had pronounced the fortresses of Cour- 
tray and Phillipville to be two of them. 
Now it happened that at Courtray there 
was no fortress. 

The Duke of Wellington rose to confirm 
one part of the statement of the noble 
Earl; there was no fortress at Courtray. 
As to himself, he had been the officer em- 
ployed by his late Majesty to superintend 
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the erecting and maintaining of these 
fortresses on the part of this country, and 
he had continued in the discharge of that 
duty up to the present moment. It was, 
therefore, the duty of the noble Earl, as 
the head Minister of his present Majesty’s 
Government, to apply to him, as the officer 
intrusted with the superintendance of 
these fortresses, and to call upon him for 
such information as he could give on the 
subject ; and it was his (the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s) duty to wait on the noble Earl 
and give all the information in his power, 
He had, accordingly, attended on the 
noble Earl, and had given all the informa- 
tion that he could. But it was not 
altogether for the sake of giving this ex- 
planation that he obtruded himself on 
the attention of the House at this time. 
Hie was anxious to say a few words on 
some other topics that had been touched 
upon—particularly that of the occupation 
of the Belgic territory by the French 
army. He was bound to believe, that the 
king of France intended to do his duty; 
he was bound to believe so, as he was not 
only upon terms of friendship, but, he 
might say, in alliance with our own 
Sovereign. But it had been said, that 
king Leopold had requested the king of 
Hrance to leave a part of the French 
army in Belgium—he called him king 
J.eopold because he was king of Beigium, 
and cught to be called so in that House, 
for he had been recognised as such by 
this country. But, if king Leopold had 
called upon the king of France to leave a 
part of the French army in Belgium, 
amounting to 10,000 or 12,000 men, that 
was no good ground for leaving them 
there, nor would the king of France be 
justified in complying with the request. 
He could not look on so large a portion 
of the French troops being left in pos- 
session of Belgium, in any other light than 
as the advanced guard of the French army; 
and he could not consider the withdrawing 
of the main body of the French troops 
from the Belgic territory, when so large a 
portion was left behind, as a fair perform- 
ance of his engagements on the part of the 
king of France. He did not know, how- 
ever, what was intended to be done on 
this head ; but if a body of French troops 
should beleftin Belgium, he would say, that 
it was not consistent with the engagement 
of the king of France, nor with any prin- 
ciples of the Law of Nations, and he could 
consider it in no other light, than as an 
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attempt to place the Belgian sovereign 
under subjection to the crown of France. 
He could not say, whether the noble Earl 
and his colleagues had any thing to do 
with the choice made of Leopold to be 
sovereign of Belgium, but he believed, 
that he might say with confidence, that it 
had never been intended that he should, 
as sovereign of Belgium, be dependant on 
France. King Leopold was an elected 
sovereign—elected by the people of Bel- 
gium, and why should he require French 
troops, or any foreign troops, to remain 
within the limits of the Belgic territory ? 
It could not be for the exclusion of the 
Dutch, for the Dutch troops had retired, 
and Belgium was secure against their re- 
turn, by the intervention of the five 
Powers. What, then, could he want fo- 
reign troops for, except to protect him 
against any re-action on the part of his 
own subjects, or against a revolt of his 
own troops? There did not appear, at 
present, to be any ground for calling for 
the aid of foreign troops to protect him 
against either of these contingencies. But 
suppose king Leopold were in danger from 
either of the causes which he had men- 
tioned, still the principle of non-interfer- 
ence opposed the employment of any fo- 
reign troops, and was it not interference to 
call in the aid of foreign troops, against 
his own revolted subjects or troops? He 
had stated, on a former occasion, that 
considering the disposition of the people 
of Belgium, it would be improper to com- 
pel them to place themselves again under 
the sway of the king of the Netherlands, 
or to force any member of the House of 
Orange back upon them, in opposition to 
their own inclinations. But one thing 
was clear, that if force of arms were to be 
employed at all to impose a sovereign on 
the Belgians, that force ought to be ex- 
erted, not in favour of Leopold, but in 
favour of the king of the Netherlands, or 
some other branch of the House of Orange; 
but the system of interference was altoge- 
ther wrong, although particular circum- 
stances might justify occasional exceptions. 
For instance, there might be cases in 
which the occupation of a country by fo- 
reign troops might be justified, as in the 
case of France, in which an army of occu- 
pation had remained for some time after 
the last war. But there the occupation 
was by the armies of eight Powers, and 
not by the army of any one Power; and 
care was taken, that the Powers more im- 
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mediately bordering on France, should 
have no troops in that country. There 
were no Spanish troops; no Sardinian 
troops; and io Netherland troops in the 
army of eecupation left in France. Then 
came the occupation of Naples by the 
Austrian troops, and afterwards of Spain 
by the French troops, against both of which 
this country had protested. He could not 
speak particularly as to the remonstrances 
made by this country against the occupa- 
tion of Naples by the Austrians; but he 
might refer to the correspondence on the 
subject of the occupation of Spain by the 
French troops, and there it would be found, 
that this country had strongly remon- 
strated against it, and had intimated to 
the king of Spain, that if the occupation of 
the country by the French should be con- 
tinued much longer, the British Ambassa- 
dor would be withdrawn from Madrid. 
Then came the cecupation of Portugal by 
our own troops in 1827, and it was well 
known, that that occupation ceased imme- 
diately when the necessity for it had 
ceased. He mentioned these things, in 
order to call to the recollection of the 
parties concerned, what had been the 
principles acted upon by this country and 
other Powers on recent occasions similar 
to the present. It might have been justi- 
fiable in the king of France to send 
French troops to Belgium, at the request 
of the Belgian sovereign, in order to re- 
pulse the Dutch from the country. But 
the moment the Dutch treops had retired, 
the French troops ought to remain in the 
country no longer. 
Motion agreed to. 


Ducuess or Kent’s Annutty.] Earl 
Grey moved the second reading of the 
Duchess of Kent’s Annuity Bill. He was 
not aware that it was incumbent on him 
to say any thing on the subject of this 
Bill, except merely to state its provisions. 
It was an additional grant of an annuity 
of 10,0001. to the Duchess of Kent, who, 
considering her situation, had, he must say, 
been but scantily provided for. Of thissum, 
4,000/. a-year was for the Duchess her- 
self, and 6,0001. was to be allowed her for 
the maintenance and education of the 
Princess Victoria; and, as the annuity 
was made to depend on the lives of the 
parties, it was provided, that in case of the 
death of the Duchess while the Princess 
was alive, 4,0001. of the annuity was to 
cease; and, in case the Princess should 
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die, leaving the Duchess alive, then 
6,000/. of the annuity was to cease. Com- 
paring this with what had been done on 
former occasions, it could not be consider- 
ed as any thing approaching to an extra- 
vagant allowance.— Read a second time. 


Satz or Beer Act.] The Bishop of 
London stated, that he had petitions 
to present on the subject of the Sale 
of Beer Act, and thought it impera- 
tive on him to take the opportunity of 
saying something in answer to certain 
calumnies which had been published 
against him and certain of the clergy and 
Magistrates of this country. They had 
been stigmatized as being always bent on 
exerting all their power and influence to 
abridge and restrict the innocent amuse- 
ments of the people. With respect to 
himself, perhaps, it was not worth his 
while to make any answer to such a Ca- 
lumny. But as for the Magistrates and 
the clergy, no class of men was better ac- 
quainted with the habits of the poor, or 
more competent to judge what was good 
for them; and it was preposterous to say, 
that those wished to curtail the com- 
forts of the poor, who had been the most 
active in promoting the institution of 
Saving Banks, and every thing by which 
the comforts of the poor could be really 
augmented. But they did wish to dimi- 
nish the temptations which were thrown in 
the way ofthe poor to induce them to spend 
in drinking and gambling their scanty 
earnings, which it would be much more 
for their comfort to expend in the support 
of their families. The Magistrates and 
clergy did not wish to abridge the inno- 
cent amusements of the people; but they 
did wish to save them from temptations to 
vice and immorality. It had been said, 
that he himself was adverse to the system 
which enabled the poor to supply them- 
selves with good and cheap beer. This 
was a calumny, for he had only proposed 
that the people should not be supplied at 
the beer-houses with gambling materials, 
and that the shops should be shut on the 
evenings of Sunday, and certain other 
days—all which was perfectly compatible 
with the system of supplying the poor with 
good and cheap beer. When the baker 
was compelled to shut his shop at one 
o’clock on Sunday, and the butcher at ten 
in the morning, he saw no reason why the 
keepers of these beer-houses should not be 
compelled to shut at seven in the evening, 
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As to the clergy, particularly, they were 
placed in rather a difficult situation in 
these cases. If they remained silent, they 
were represented as careless and remiss in 
the execution of their duty; and if they 
spoke out against practices which they 
honestly believed to have a tendency to 
produce vice and immorality, then they 
were represented as meddlers and hypo- 
crites. He really did not know what the 
clergy had done to give any one a right to 
say, that they had said one thing when 
they meant another. It had been said of 
himself, that he was always ready to set 
himself against the vices of the poor, but 
suffered the vices of the rich to pass un- 
heeded. ‘That accusation was groundless 
as far as he was concerned ; for he had ex- 
posed himself to ridicule and censure for 
his opposition to the vices of the great. 
But, from whatever quarter this abuse and 
calumny came, he would not be deterred 
either by ridicule or censure from speak- 
ing and acting, when he considered it a 
part of his professional duty to speak and 
act. The right rev. Prelate concluded by 
presenting a petition from the clergy of 
Salisbury, praying that the Beer Act 
might be so modified, as not to furnish 
temptations to vice and immorality. His 
Lordship also presented a petition from 
the London Association, for preventing 
the profanation of the Lord’s Day, praying 
that the beer-shops might be shut at an 
early hour on Sunday. 


Beer Acr AmeEeNpMENT BIt1.] 
Viscount Melbourne, in moving the Order 
of the Day for the consideration of the 
report of the Committee, in this Bill, said, 
that he had been desirous of introducing 
a clause in the Bill which would have the 
effect of obliging the beer-houses in 
country places to shut at an earlier hour 
than those in towns. But he found it 
impossible to frame the measure so as to 
apply to all circumstances; and the effect 
of such a clause as he alluded to would be, 
to create innumerable difficulties and con- 
troversies as to what places were in the 
country, and what places were in towns. 
The inconveniences produced by this in 
places which were in themselves neither 
cities, towns, nor boroughs—such as Lam- 
beth, Camberwell, and other places ad- 
joining the metropolis—would be very 
great; and he was therefore induced to 
abandon his intended Amendment, and 
to leave the Bill in that respect as it stood. 
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The Marquis of Salisbury begged to 
call the noble Viscount’s (Melbourne) at- 
tention to certain clauses of the Bill, one 
of which went to repeal Ist William 4th, 
cap. 64, Sec. 4, relating to bonds to be 
entered into by licensed victuallers. That 
enactment, in his opinion, ought not to be 
repealed altogether. A great jealousy, no 
doubt, existed, as to the Magistrates being 
allowed to decide respecting the adequacy 
of the security tendered, but this formed 
no sufficient cause for the repeal to which 
he had alluded. 

Viscount Melbourne said, it would be 
too great an interference with the principle 
of the Bill, to allow Magistrates the power 
of deciding on the security tendered, 
because it would undoubtedly be said, 
that if the Magistrate had any objections 
to the person applying for the licence, all 
he would have to do to prevent his ob- 
taining it, would be, to object to the sufti- 
ciency of his sureties. If the noble 
Marquis could state any other means by 
which the object he appeared to have in 
view could be accomplished, he should be 
very happy to pay every attention to his 
suggestions. 

The Marquis of Salsbury, in reply, 
stated, that he proposed, on the third 
reading of the Bill, to submit a clause, to 
the effect, that the security tendered 
should be approved by the bench of 
Magistrates, and he should take the same 
opportunity to propose another amendment, 
imposing a penalty of 40s. for keeping these 
houses open at improper hours. 

The Lord Chancellor wished to make a 
few observations—and they should be very 
few—upon the most important and most 
difficult parts of the measure. He was 
deeply impressed with the importance of 
this subject, and when the measure was 
originally brought forward by the noble 
Duke, as well as when a right rev. Prelate 
opposite (the Bishop of London) recently 
made some observations upon it, he felt 
the necessity of imposing some additional 
restrictions to those which it was the 
object of that measure to enforce, for the 
purpose of checking the licentiousness 
which, from the evidence which they had 
before them, appeared to have arisen from 
the multiplication of the beer-houses. But 
he agreed with his noble friend, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
that although the testimony which the 
House had before it was of a very respect- 
able character, yet it was liable to mis- 
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takes, from the coincidence in the time at 
which the Beer Act was passed, and the 
reduction of the price of beer, they having 
both occurred together, one from the 
change in the licence system, and the 
other from the abolition of the duty on 
beer. When the Legislature granted an 
unlimited licence for opening houses for 
the sale of beer, and at the same time re- 
duced the price of beer, they exposed 
themselves to this error, that these mea- 
sures being alike in their date and opera- 
tion, it became extremely difficult, if not 
wholly impossible, to say how much of the 
increased licentiousness arose from the 
addition to the number of houses under 
the new licence, and how much from the 
reduction of the price of beer. He felt it 
due, therefore, to the noble Duke lately 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government, 
and to those who co-operated with him, to 
say, that their measure was not justly 
chargeable with having solely increased 
the desire to drink, or the quantity of 
liquor drunk. He thought, for his own 
part, that principal encouragement was 
held out by lowering the price of the 
article consumed. Hewould mention one 
point of view in which it was obvious that 
intemperance was more likely to be pro- 
moted by lowering the price of beer than 
by the multiplication of the beer-shops— 
namely, that people preferred going to a 
house where they might have either spirits 
or beer, as suited theirinclinations, or both, 
and where they might, as he had reason to 
believe they not unfrequently did, prepare 
themselves for one glass of gin, by drinking 
a considerable number of glasses of beer. 
He spoke practically on this subject, having 
had opportunities of ascertaining what he 
stated. He believed it to be very much 
the practice amongst certain portions of 
the lower orders of the people, to begin 
their indulgence with the comparatively 
innocent and heavier liquor, beer, and to 
finish with the stronger, and more ardent, 
and more mischievously-exciting spirit. 
Therefore, he said, if the price of beer 
had remained the same as it was before 
the passing of the measure, it would not 
have tended to increase the number of 
consumers of beer, or the quantity con- 
sumed; for he could see no reason, if 
there were five houses in a town under the 
old regulations, and that there was suffi- 
cient accommodation in them, and five 
new houses were established under the 
late bill—he did not see why, if the price 
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remained the same, the ten houses should 
double the number of drinkers, or make 
them drink double the quantity. It was, 
however, to be remarked—that under the 
new law the Magistrates had not, as under 
the old law, a discretionary power to 
fix, not only the number of the houses, 
but also the places where they should 
be opened, and they made it a rule 
to confine them to the towns and villages, 
and not to suffer them to be opened under 
the hedge-rows and by the road-side. 
Great evils certainly might arise from these 
beer-houses being opened and kept in 
solitary places, because in those places 
designs against the property of others were 
more easily concocted and matured, than 
in places open to general inspection and 
observation. But if, as he had said before, 
the multiplication of beer-houses did not 
tend to double the consumption of liquor, 
still less could it have that effect if the new 
houses were places where men could not 
obtain stimulating spirits as well as beer, 
if they were generally disposed to unite 
these indulgences. Astothe abuses which 
were spoken of as being practised under 
this system, he could hardly conceive a 
more important: subject than that they 
should be regulated, if it were possible, so 
as to guard against any thing of the kind ; 
but the more he looked at the subject, the 
more he was convinced of the difficulties 
surrounding it. He would now come to 
the consideration relative to shutting up 
these houses on certain days—as Sunday, 
Good Friday, and Christmas-day, and at 
certain hours every day—as at nine in 
summer and seven o'clock in winter. 
This, at first sight, seemed to be an easy 
as well as a prudent regulation; and he 
at first felt strongly disposed to adopt 
such a regulation. But, on further con- 
sideration, he found the difficulties attend- 
ing it so great in number, and so important 
in weight, as to alter his determination. 
If they made the new houses so perfectly 
different from the old—they were already 
essentially different, inasmuch as the new 
houses sold beer alone, while the old ones 
were at liberty to sell beer and gin—but 
if, in addition to this difference, they drew 
the still more important distinction as to 
hours, what would be the necessary and 
inevitable consequence? The old houses 
would be open for the sale of gin, and 
wine and beer, and they would be open not 
only until seven o’clock in winter and nine 
o’clock in summer, as the new beer-houses, 
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but until twelve and one o'clock at night. 
They would be open for the sale of all 
liqitors at all hours of the day and night. 
All men might resort thither to drink— 
the beer dtinker, and the gin drinker— 
the tian who was minded to go quietly 
home to his family after a moderate pro- 
portion of wholesome and necessary re- 
freshment, and no less the mere tippler, 
the profligate, the licentious person, who 
thought nothing of his fireside, whose 
habits were alicnated from his home, and 
for whom his wife and children had no 
attraction. The old houses, where gin 
was to be had, would be open, and the 
only houses not open would be the com- 
paratively innocent becr-house. Already 
the public-houses were gifted for distri- 
buting gin as well as comparatively inno- 
cent beer; but the Legislature was now 
saying to the labourer—“ You shan’t 
drink beer at the becr-shop after a certain 
hour; but if you like to drink ale plus gin 
at the gin-shop plus the ale-house— 
‘Patet atra janua Ditis—noctes uatque 
dies’—you may go there at one o’clock in 
the morning; you may go on any day— 
on Sunday—on Christmas-day—Good 
Friday—on Saint Monday, or on Saintless 
Saturday.” This was the state of the new 
lawf His great object was, to observe the 
distinction between the gin-shop 4nd tlie 
beer-shop. His desire was, to encourage 
the one, and to discourage the other. He 
would put down the consumption of 
ardent spirits by any means, and by all 
means. So deep was his impression, from 
his experience, and from the information 
conveyed in the evidence taken before the 
Police Committee in the other House of 
Parliament, as to the causes of crime in 
the metropolis; so deep was his impres- 
sion that the use of gin and other ardent 
spirits was the great source of the cruel 
evils—the boundless and never-ending 
mischiefs, which prevailed in the haunts 
of the common people in this town and 
elsewhere—although he hoped not to so 
great an extent—that he professed his 
entire disposition, if he could see his way 
towards a total prohibition of the con- 
sumption of spirits in those houses—even 
if the interests of free trade, and of the 
unfettered industry of mankind, were to 
be flung overboard in order to lighten the 
vessel and guide her safely into the port 
where he wished to see her harboured— 
he professed his entire disposition, at the 
sacrifice of those interests of free trade 
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and unfettered industry, to put down the 
consumption of spitits, if he could do so 
effectually, by legislative enactments. 
But he knew it to be impossible. He 
knew that, by erideavouring to put down 
one crime, they would only create another, 
and he had, therefore, in despair given up 
the speculation—for he could call it no 
more—of pfeventing the use of gin. 
Without making invidious, and, in a free 
country, impracticable distinctions, he did 
not see how it could be put down. Well, 
then, what were they to do next? To 
discourage it as much as possible, He 
lamented the lowering of the duty on 
spirits, seeing that almost as much revenue 
was collected, although the duty was 
lowered about one-half. Making all pro- 
per allowance for the conversion of the 
contraband trade to a duty-paying trade, 
the result of his inquiry, and of his 
personal observation, was, that the in- 
creased consumption of ardent spirits 
must have been frightful since the dimi- 
nution of the duty. Their Lordships 
ought, therefore, to take every possible 
means to discourage the use of spirits. 
And this brought him to the distinction 
between the gin-shops and the becr-shops. 
According to this principle, instead of 
raising distinctions between the old houses, 
which sold spirits and beer, and the new 
ones, which sold beer only, they ought 
rather to level all distinctions ; and, in- 
stead of holding out a temptation to go to 
the old houses, they ought to tempt men 
to cleave to the new ones and abandon 
the old. By shutting up the beer-houses 
aman must drink gin, because he could 
not get beer after seven o’clock in winter 
and nine in summer. But it would not 
be only at those hours that the distinction 
would operate mischievously, for it was 
notorious that when a man got into the 
habit of frequenting a particular house— 
the Red Lion, for instance—he became 
familiar with it, and adhered to it—he 
would not go from the public-house to the 
beer-shop. He had one other objection 
to mention, which related to gambling. 
With respect to this matter, he was quite 
ready to share with the right rev. Prelate 
opposite, the charge of cant, which he 
treated with proper contempt, because, 
since ever he had come into public life, 
he had observed, that men who had no 
principle themselves cried out against the 
canting folks, as they termed those who 
were actuated by a desire to promote the 
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good of their fellow-creatures. These 
persons had, at least, the merit of candour. 
They did not pretend to principle them- 
selves—they did not render the homage 
of hypocrisy, which Vice was said to pay 
to Virtue. The liberation of the Africans, 
the various questions relating to civil and 
religious liberty, had brought the charge 
of cant against those who advocated them. 
He, therefore, agreed with the right rev. 
Prelate in despising such attacks. He 
had always held in great abhorrence the 
vice of gambling. The mischiefs which 
it produced could hardly be over-rated by 
any law-maker ; and he thought it as great 
a vice in those who were eminent in their 
rank and station as in the humblest peasant 
who practised it either in a licensed or un- 
licensed ale-house. He thought the right 
reverend Prelate opposite, the least of all 
liable to the imputation of having spared 
the vices of the rich, and denounced 
with severity those of the poor; for it so 
happened, that the right reverend Prelate 
had exposed himself to the resentment of 
persons in the upper ranks, by his inflexible 
condemnation of immorality, by preaching 
in season and out of season against it, and 
by censuring without distinction the vices 
of the rich and of the poor. Neverthe- 
less he felt upon this lesser part of the case 
almost as much difficulty as upon the 
larger and more important part, for al- 
though the beer-houses were under their 
control, and though their Lordships had 
before them a Bill in which they might in- 
troduce a clause to prevent the playing at 
skittles in those houses, the consequence 
would be, that the people would go to play 
in the gin-shops, or, as some called them, 
inns or ale-houses. His principle was, to 
put the new houses upon the same footing 
as the old ones, except with regard to the 
mode of licensing. He would put them 
equally under the control of the Magistrates 
and the police. But he would put it to 
their Lordships, so long as they had three or 
four gambling-houses in St. James’s-street, 
as the right reverend Prelate had already 
said more than once elsewhere, and as he 
(the Lord Chancellor) now repeated in a 
Jess sacred place; as the right reverend 
Prelate had said from the Pulpit and in 
his valuable writings, so long as there were 
gambling-houses in St. James’s-street con- 
stantly open, he would not say to their 
Lordships, for he hoped that none of them 
were capable of passing the threshold of 
such a place, but to persons in the same 
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class and walk of life; while these places 
were open day and night, where men might 
ruin their wives and families, and fit them- 
selves for nothing else but going to Botany 
Bay, or parting with life by violent means, 
so long their Lordships should be very 
careful how they prevented a poor man 
from having a game at skittles in a beer- 
house. But he wanted to put down gamb- 
ling, and with that view he would place 
all houses under the same regulations. 
Gambling was against the law, and he had 
seen prosecutions carried on, and bills liti- 
gated, and payment of them refused, be- 
cause they were contracted in places where 
gambling was practised. He should be 
favourable to any measure which would 
prevent that vice in the higher as well as 
in the lower classes of society. As to the 
regulation of shutting the beer-houses on 
Christmas-day and other days, he would 
observe, that Christmas-day was not kept 
as a day of religion after the usual service 
was performed. There was that difference 
between those of the Established Church 
and the Dissenters. Jt was an established 
course at Lambeth Palace, in the time of 
a late most reverend Prelate, to finish the 
evening with a game at whist. He had it 
from the late Dr. Parr, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury before the last, knew 
the regulations of the Church well, and 
never suffered a Christmas-day to pass 
without playing a game at whist, although 
he was not much attached to it. Another 
difficulty to which he would point the at- 
tention of their Lordships was this. How 
were they to shut up the beer-shops with- 
out shutting up the old public-houses at 
the same hours? And let it be recollected, 
that considerable inconvenience must arise 
from shutting up all such houses at seven 
o'clock in winter, and nine in summer, 
because all the houses to which their Lord- 
ships themselves went tochange horses or to 
sleep, would necessarily be shut against 
them, after those hours, on their journeys 
of pleasure or business, as much as against 
the peasant or day-labourer. There was 
not an inn from London to York which 
must not be closed as inexorably as the 
commonest beer-shop. Yet so much they 
must do by their Bill, or they must en- 
courage gin and discourage beer. It was 
not until he had drawn clause after clause, 
and proviso after proviso, and come to 
close quarters with the various consider- 
ations attached to the subject, that the 
difficulties struck him, He found himself 
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unable to get over them, and thought it 
his duty to state them to their Lordships. 
If they could overcome them he should be 
very glad. 

Lord Wynford said, the noble and 
learned Lord had fallen into some mis- 
takes, in which he was sure the noble and 
learned Lord would be obliged to him for 
setting him right. In the first place, 
he concurred with the noble Secretary, 
(Viscount Melbourne), as to the expe- 
diency of not attempting the clause which 
he had himself originally recommended, 
and which would have appointed different 
hours for the closing of beer-shops in towns 
and in the country. In reply to the noble 
and learned Lord, he had to lament, that to 
put the new beer-shops and the old houses 
upon the same level would require a great 
number of additional clauses to the Bill 
before their Lordships. In the old public- 
houses, all the evils of which the noble and 
and learned Lordcomplained, were guarded 
against—first, by the discretionary power 
of the Magistrates, who were sure to sclect 
proper persons, and next by various pro- 
visions of the Statute-law. When the 
noble and learned Lord stated, that any 
man might enter a public-house after nine 
o’clock, or after twelve o’clock, he was 
mistaken, because, by the 9th George 4th, 
cap. 60, it was provided, that the Magis- 
trates of each district should have the 
power of determining the hour at which 
all public-houses in that district should be 
closed. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that by say- 
ing twelve o’clock, he meant any hour 
later than that at which it was ordered 
the beer-shops should be closed. 

Lord Wynford, in continuation. 
Magistrates were to fix the time when the 
public-houses should close, and if persons 
were admitted after that time, such houses 
were considered as transgressing against 
the law under which they were licensed. 
So also gambling was guarded against, 
for the keeper of a public-house was liable 
to be proceeded against criminally if he 
permitted it, the penalty provided by a 
very old law having been re-enacted by a 
modern Statute; in that respect these 
beer-houses had the advantage, for there 
was no provision of the kind against them. 
He agreed with his noble friend as to the 
propriety of poor persons having oppor- 
tunities of amusement. God forbid that 
he should wish to debar them of enter- 
tainment, knowing as he did, that such 
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restrictions would only drive them to em- 
ploy their time in mischief. He saw no 
difference betwixt a man ina low condition 
of life playing at skittles, and a gentleman 
amusing himself with cricket. It would 
be tyranny and oppression to prevent it. 
But what he understood the right reverend 
Prelate to condemn was, playing for 
money, by which means men took the 
bread from their wives and families, in 
the indulgence of that disposition which 
was common to high and low, and which 
tempted persons to incur much loss 
for the sake of the chance of gain. He 
quite agreed with the right reverend Pre- 
late in his wish to apply such penalties as 
would be the means of preventing gamb- 
ling both in high and low life. As to the 
inconveniences in travelling which had 
been alluded to, his noble friend would 
find in every Statute an exception in favour 
of inns for travellers. There was nothing 
in the law to prevent inn-keepers of any 
description from receiving travellers. He 
thought it right to make these observations, 
considering, that if it went forth that inn- 
keepers were not at liberty to receive 
travellers, or that there were no means for 
the prevention of gambling, it might have 
a prejudicial effect. His noble and learned 
friend could not have looked with his usual 
accuracy into the Acts of Parliament, and 
would not, he hoped, take it ill that he 
thus set him right. All the evils to which 
he alluded were guarded against in the 
regular public-houses. The most effectual 
security which the public could have, was, 
that the persons who kept the public- 
houses were persons of a superior con- 
dition, and those who could not obtain 
licenses for such houses resorted to keeping 
| beer-shops. Would to God, as his noble 
| friend said, that the people could be con- 
fined to drinking beer, and all the evils 
attendant upon the use of ardent spirits 
put an end to! But he feared that that 
was not possible. He was informed that 
there was a great deal of gin drank in 
beer-houses. Though they were not licen- 
sed to sell gin, still they contrived means 
to provide it. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
whole tendency of his arguments was 
against any distinction being made be- 
tween the old and the new beer-houses. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, that if 
the new beer-houses were placed on the 
same footing as public-houses, there would 
be nothing to complain of, 
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The Earl of Harrowby suggested the 
expediency of postponing the reception of 
the Report till another day, in order that 
the subject might be further considered. 

Viscount Melbourne would not object to 
the postponement if any sufficient grounds 
could be shown for it. He must, however, 
observe, that the terms of the license in 
the case of the new beer-houses and of the 
public-houses, were similar in all essential 
particulars. 


The Marquis of Salisbury said, if there | 


was a difference in the time of shutting up 
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the beer-shop and the public-house, the | 
natural consequence would be, that the | 
inmates of the former would adjourn to 
the latter; therefore he maintained, both | 


ought to be closed at the same hour. 
The reception of the Report postponed. 
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Public Works, 
Read a third 


MINuUTES.] Bills. Read a second time. 
Great Britain ; Money Payment of Wages. 
time ; Turnpike Roads (Scotland. ) 

Petitions presented. By Lord STANLEY, from Maltsters 
and Brewers at Warrington, against the use of Molasses 
in Breweries and Distilleries. 


Case or THE Deactes.] 
Evans moved the printing of the petition 
of Mr. and Mrs. Deacle, which was laid 
before the House on Monday last. It was, 
he conceived, a very important petition, 
inasmuch as it affected a class of function- 
aries to whom, in a great measure, the ad- 
ministration of justice throughout the 
country was intrusted. 

Lord Althorp said, that when, on a pre- 
ceding night, the petition was brought 
forward, he did not object to its being 
laid onthe Table. He did not now object 
to the printing of it on the ground that it 
contained any thing disrespectful to the 
House; but he felt himself called on to do 
so on this ground—that if this petition 
were printed, as it contained allegations 
against the conduct of certain gentlemen, 
those gentlemen, in their own justification, 
would most probably come forward with 
other petitions, and thus the journals of the 
House would be made the vehicle of a pa- 
per war between the parties. 

Sir Thomas Baring said, that he would 
offer no observation with respect to print- 
ing the petition. With that point the 
House would deal just as it pleased. But 
there was one passage in the petition to 
which he wished to advert. A Magistrate 
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was there accused of having tampered with 
a man named Barnes, who, it was alleged, 
was told, that in the event of. his giving 
evidence against Mr. Deacle, ke should not 
himself be prosecuted. With respect to 
that statement, he had the positive author- 
ity of Mr. Long, the Magistrate alluded to, 
and who was present when the transaction 
was represented as having occurred, to 
contradict it in the most positive terms. 
Mr. O’Connell said, that Mr. Deacle 
had not asserted that Mr. Long had made 
any such declaration to Barnes, but only 
that Barnes, when examined at the trial as 
a witness, declared he had done so. This 
statement it now appeared was wholly 
false, and yet the man who made it was 
one of the witnesses against Mr. Deacle. 
As the petition had already received exten- 
sive circulation, by the same means that 
the charge was conveyed to the public, he 
agreed with the noble Lord, that there was 
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| no necessity for printing it, to encourage re- 


joinders which it was likely the other parties 
interested, would desire to make to the 
allegations contained in it. 

Mr. George Robinson concurred in the 
sentiments of the hon. and learned Gentle- 


| man. 


Colonel | 








Sir Thomas Baring hoped the House 
would give him credit so far, that (after 
being many years a Magistrate) he would 
not join in so absurd an act as to suggest 
or acquiesce in a proposal that a man 
should not be prosecuted if he would give 
evidence against another. 

Colonel Evans withdrew his motion, 


Wrir ror Liverpoot.] Lord Stanley 
presented a Petition from the Bankers, 
merchants, and other Inhabitants of Liver- 
pool, praying, that the Speaker might be 
directed to issue his writ for the election of 
a Member to serve for that borough. At 
present they were half disfranchised, as 
there was only one sitting Member. 

Mr. Ewart supported the prayer of the 
petition, by the desire of his constituents, 
but, circumstanced as he was with respect 
to Liverpool, he felt, that it did not become 
him to enter further into the subject. 

Mr. Benett said, that at the election 
which had been brought under the notice 
of the House, it was proved, that bribery 
had been practised in the most barefaced 
manner, and that corruption extended over 
a great number of electors; but there 
were criminals higher in station than these 
persons, he meant those who bribed them. 
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He wished very much to get at these per- 
sons, but as that was impossible,'the only 
way to prevent their practising the same 
obnoxious conduct, was, to deprive the 
electors who received bribes of their fran- 
chise. Independent of this consideration, 
however, he did not know how they could 
entertain a proposition of this nature, see- 
ing that there was an understanding in 
the House that the writ should not go down 
until a motion, of which he had given 
notice, founded on the late election, had 
been disposed of. 

Mr. Wilks said, that by thus staying the 
writ, they were not only punishing the 
electors of Liverpool, but the whole coun- 
try, by lessening the number of Representa- 
tives, The borough of Liverpool, it should 
be observed, stood in a very different 
situation from that in which it would have 
been placed, if no dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and no subsequent election, had oc- 
curred. To the proceedings at the late 
election no objection whatever had been 
made, and to deprive the second com- 
mercial town in the empire of half its 
Representation, was straining the powers 
of the House to their uttermost extent. 
He should support the prayer of the peti- 
tion most heartily. 

Mr. Granville Vernon thought,that pro- 
ceeding further in this question would 
tend to little good. They were throwing 
an augmentation of duty and _responsi- 
bility on the sitting Member, which it was 
very difficult and onerous to bear. He 
hoped the House had not so far committed 
itself, as to be pledged to inquire into the 
alleged corruptions of Liverpool, previous 
to a writ being issued. Even if that were the 
case he thought, under all the circum- 
stances, they should so far relax as to 
permit the writto issue, which would be no 
impediment in the way of inquiry hereafter. 
He could by no means admit, that the 
House was pledged to keep Liverpool half 
represented, as it now was. ‘The case of 
East Retford, which he had the honour to 
represent, should be a warning to Parlia- 
ment how it entered into those investiga- 
tions. After all the expense, delay, and 
public inconvenience incurred in the East 
Retford proceeding, no voter was disfran- 
chised; but anumber of freeholders be- 
longing to the hundred of Bassetlaw 
obtained the elective franchise; and this 
infusion of new blood had the effect of 
rendering the Representation of that 
borough pure and free from corruption. 
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The same results might be expected in 
Liverpool after the passing of the Reform 
Bill. There were now 4,000 freemen, one- 
third of whom were non-residents, Under 
the Reform Bill, however, there would be 
17,000 resident electors in Liverpool, and 
it was impossible that such a constituency 
could be open to bribery. Under these 
circumstances he saw no good reason for 
deferring any longer the issue of the writ. 

An Hon. Member, in supporting the 
petition, observed, that they had heard the 
other evening, from the single member 
for Liverpool who now sat in that House, 
how exceedingly inconvenient it was for 
him to sustain on his own shoulders, un- 
assisted, the whole of the parliamentary 
business connected with Liverpool. 

Mr. Wason said, that he would oppose 
any proposition to issue anew writ for 
Liverpool, after the House had already 
decided, that no writ should issue until 
the hon. member for Wiltshire had 
brought his motion forward. It had been 
proved, that the freemen of Liverpool were, 
in general, more corrupt than any other 
place where bribery had been exposed, and 
he therefore thought they should not go 
unpunished. The subsequent election to 
the one complained of, had taken place by 
the royal prerogative alone at the dissolu- 
tion, and the House having been no party 
to it, that could be no bar to further pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison said, that the issu- 
ing of the writ for Liverpool had been 
suspended indefinitely, a did appear 
to him, that it was irregular and unpre- 
cedented to take cognizance in the present 
Parliament of acts done by the late one. 
It was a most serious consideration, to keep 
so important a place as Liverpool, only 
half represented. It was punishing the 
innocent for the guilty. As the House 
had most important business to transact, 
and as the Reform Bill ought not to be 
delayed by discussions of this nature, he 
hoped the writ would be allowed to issue 
forthwith. 

Sir George Clerk said, that however im- 
portant the Reform Question might be, 
it should, in his opinion, give way to the 
discussion of cases of particular bribery 
and corruption, such as this of Liverpool, 
which was amuch more flagrant case than 
that of Dublin, where few persons compar- 
atively were bribed, and was beyond com- 
parison worse than that of East Retford ; 
corruption was practised on a much larger 
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scale, the greater part of they voters were 
bribed, and in that less important, less guilty 
case, the writ had been suspended until a 
great addition of electors had been provi- 
ded. He was happy to hear from the 
hon. Member, that the remedy had been 
so successful. He therefore was of 
opinion, the same course should be 
followed in the present case, and the writ 
be stayed, Whether the Reform Bill 
passed or not, the House would probably 
think some remedy necessary, and, by 
the infusion of a new description of 
voters, to put some stop to the bribery and 
corruption of the present electors for Liver- 
pool. Under these circumstances, he felt 
himself called on to pursue the same course 
he had before taken, and to move “ That 
this debate be adjourned,” if the hon. 
Member persisted in his intention to move 
for a new writ. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that very great 
responsibility would rest upon the hon. 
member for Wiltshire, if, by agitating this 
question, he should delay the measure of 
Reform. They had yet a great deal to do. 
There was the Irish Reform Bill and the 
Scotch Reform Bill, which, no doubt, 
would take precedence of the measure 
which related to Ireland. He was, how- 
ever, happy to perceive so much anxiety 
manifested to correct corruption in Scot- 
land. The Scotch Members had not, upon 
an average, more than 127 constituents 
each : that did not lead, in the least degree, 
totheirindividual advantage. They did not 
make their parliamentary interest sub- 
servient to their personal gain. They 
had no pensions, no places, no peerages. 
He had certainly heard of such things out 
of doors, but such rumours were not de- 
serving attention. He hoped they would 
not introduce any unnecessary discussions 
to delay Members from returning to their 
families, 

Mr. Ewart thought Liverpool would be | 
purified by the Reform Bill, and that, | 
therefore, it was unnecessary to delay | 
issuing the Writ. 

Lord Stanley said, those Gentlemen who | 
were so anxious to prevent corruption, | 
appeared to him to take a wrong course, 
by desiring to have the writ suspended, 
which allowed all sorts of opportunities | 
for exercising undue influence during the | 
period of delay, and which there was no | 
law to prevent. He could bear witness, | 
that, at the last election, there had been 
noneof those scandalous proceedings which 
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had disgraced Liverpool previously: no 
riots nor disorders had then taken place. 
If the House acceded to the prayer of the 
petition, and caused a new writ to be 
issued, the hon. member for Wiltshire 
could still bring forward his Motion, and 
punish those who had been proved to be 
guilty of bribery and corruption, as well if 
that place had two Members, as now when 
it had only one. 
Petition to be printed. 


Sareor Breer Act.] Sir Robert Inglis 
presented a Petition from certain Cler- 
gymen, Magistrates, and others, for the 
Amendment of the Sale of Beer Act. The 
hon. Baronet stated, that 25,000 additional 
licences had been obtained since the pass- 
ing of the Bill, and that the evils which he 
had anticipated would flow from it, had, he 
regretted tosay,been fully proved by experi- 
ence. The petitioners prayed, as some re- 
medy for these evils,that the tax on Licences 
might be increased, and stricter testimo- 
nials of character required ; that the houses 
should be closed earlier, and no beer be 
consumed on the premises ; and that they 
should be shut altogether on Sundays, 
during Divine service. He trusted, the 
prayer of the petition would be attended to. 

Mr. Strickland said, the Act which the 
petitioners required to be amended, had 
been so short a time in operation, that it 
was impossible for any persons properly 
to judge of its effects; and that part of 
the petition which affirmed the morals 
of the people had been deteriorated by 
its means, could not be borne out. He 
had always felt, as a Magistrate, that the 
power given to him to license public-houses 
was a most invidious and disagreeable 
charge; and he was happy to be in part 
relieved from it. With regard to the ex- 
traordinary number of new licences, which 
the hon. Baronet seemed to treat as a 
great evil, he could not so consider it; 
because many more houses had been 
opened than would be permanently re- 


| quired, and they would ultimately settle 


down to the supply required for the public 
accommodation, At all events, as they 
sold only beer, they were an improvement 
upon places where spirituous liquors were 
drunk to excess. 

Mr. Hume fully agreed with the hon, 
member for Yorkshire, that it was absurd 
to attribute to the Beer Bill effects which 
could not be properly laid to its charge, 
from the short period in which it had been 
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in operation. He never could be brought 
to believe, that the simple sale of beer in 
houses where spirits were forbidden to be 
sold, was so destructive to the morals of 
the poorer classes as had been repre- 
sented. He knew, that many people had 
objections to the Beer Act; among others, 
several very respectable persons among his 
own constituents, but he had advised them 
to wait for some further trial, before they 
petitioned against it. 
Petition to be printed. 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE GAME 
Laws.] Mr. O’ Connell presented Petitions 
from J. Harris and two other persons, who 
were convicted at Stafford of an offence un- 
der the Game-laws, and had been subjected 
to an imprisonment of eighteen months. 
The petitioner complained, that Mr. Kean, 
who was the agent employed to prosecute, 
was Under-sheriff of this county, which 
afforded him an opportunity of striking 
the Jury which was to decide on the case. 
This was a practice which he reprobated, 
and which should be corrected ; and though 
he might not impugn the motives of the 
party, still, he considered it a matter of 
great importance, to prevent even a sus- 
picion, that the administration of justice 
was tainted. He had stated these par- 
ticulars, as a Member of that House was 
concerned in the case. 

Mr. Littleton said, he knew very little 
of the petition or the practice alluded to. 
He, however, thought, it was not improb- 
able, that the Under-sheriff, conscious of 
his high character, might have been re- 
gardless of the responsibility he had taken 
upon him in the case. He did not, how- 
ever, mean to defend the practice. It was 
not true, that the parties had been im- 
prisoned for eighteen months. These men 
had been met by some person in his 
employment, and, from what he could 
learn, it was fortunate for them they had 
fallen into the hands of so humane a per- 
son as Mr. Kean, as they might have been 
prosecuted under Lord Ellenborough’s Act. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. O’ Connell presented a Petition from 
Joseph Shaw, complaining of the conduct 
of certain Magistrates for the county of 
Stafford. It appeared, that the petitioner, 
who was accused of a breach of the Game- 
laws before these Magistrates, was, by 
their order, turned out of the room in 
which his case was to be heard, and denied 
the assistance of his Attorney. In this 
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case, the Magistrates were acting ju- 
dicialiy, and the petitioner was clearly 
entitled to have his case heard in the 
presence of his Attorney. The Game-laws 
were bad enough in themselves, without 
the addition of being badly administered. 
One good effect of the Reform Bill would 
be, to correct the Magistrates. No poor 
man could expect justice, when he might 
be convicted by irresponsible Magistrates. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 

Mr. O’Connell presented another Peti- 
tion, from Mr. Jones, the Attorney who 
defended Shaw, complaining of the treat- 
ment he had experienced from the Magis- 
trates, and for which he brought an action 
of damages, but the defendant struck a 
Special Jury, composed of gentlemen of 
the same rank in life with himself, and 
with whom he was in the habit of associ- 
ating. The Jury gave a verdict in his 
(Jones’s) favour, but awarded but Ils. 
damages. The Judge said, they ought to 
have given 200/. at least, and signed a 
certificate to set aside the verdict. The 
petitioner prayed the House for a fair ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Mr. Littleton said, it was a case long 
gone by. Among the many communica- 
tions he was constantly in the habit of 
receiving from his constituents, he did not 
remember one which complained of the 
magistracy of the county of Stafford. He 
had not meant, however, to complain of 
any want of courtesy on the part of the 
hon. Member who had presented the 
petitions. 


BuiLpinG or Cnurcnes(IRELAND).] 
Mr. O'Connell presented a Petition from 
the Inhabitants of the Union of Radheen, 
in the Queen’s County, complaining of 
the expenses to which they were subjected 
under the Vestry Act, for building and 
repairing the church of the parish, at the 
caprice of a few individuals. The peti- 
tioners were chiefly Catholics, and they 
stated, that the Rector of this parish was 
an absentee, though he derived an income 
of 1,500/. per annum from the parish. 

Sir John Newport complained of the 
system pursued in Ireland for rebuilding 
churches, which gave rise to a number of 
complete jobs. The laws relating to them 
should be made to conform to those of 
England. The churches were often so 
badly constructed, as not to last more than 
thirty or forty years. These abuses were 
resorted to, in order to favour certain indi- 
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viduals. When he considered the powers 
granted by the Act of George Ist, he 
thought it was the duty of the Bishops to 
see, that the churches were kept in repair. 
The Catholics ought not to be called upon 
to rebuild churches which had been suf- 
fered to decay, from the neglect or bad 
management of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Mr. Hume said, that a great portion of 
the disquiet of Ireland arose from the 
eternal warfare that was carried on upon 
this subject. Nothing but the point of 
the bayonet could compel the Irish to pay 
these arbitrary and oppressive church taxes. 
He wished to know of Government, how 
long the law was to remain in its present 
state ? 

Mr. Stanley had introduced a bill con- 
nected with these subjects in the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament. 
learned member for Kerry then said, that 
the Amendments proposed by that mea- 
sure were so small as to be really worth 
nothing, and that some parts of it were 
positive insults to the Roman Catholics. 
He thought, on the contrary, that the Bill 


But the hon. and | 
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creasing the powers of the Protestant 
Church. By one of those Statutes, Ca- 
tholics were excluded from voting at ves- 
tries, and allowed only to attend them 
and remonstrate or protest against the 
decisions of the Protestants. Now, what 
was the result of this exclusive system ? 
The Vestry of the parish of St. Andrew, in 
Dublin, voted a salary of 400/. a year out 
of the parish funds to one of the curates. 
But a spirited individual refused to pay 
his portion of the assessment, and deter- 
mined to try the question at his own cost. 
The case was tried first before the Re- 
corder,and afterwards in the Court of King’s 
Bench, where it was decided, that the vote 
of the Vestry was illegal. But that was 
not all. The gentleman who defeated the 
Vestry had to pay his own heavy costs out 
of his own pocket, and the Vestry threw 
upon the parish their costs (200/.) that is, 


_ the costs incurred in defending the illegal 


would effect considerable improvements in | 
the law, and would prove highly beneficial 


to the Roman Catholics. But he met 


with so much opposition from hon. Gen- | 
tlemen from whom he expected sup- | 
port, that he was unable to carry the mea- | 
sure before the dissolution ; and since the | 
| of the defence upon the parish at large. 


meeting of the present Parliament, there 
had been no time to introduce it. 
Mr. Lefroy deprecated the manner in 


which some Gentlemen were in the habit | 
of referring to the affairs of Ireland. The | 


mode in which the Established Church was 
spoken of was the real cause of all the 
existing asperity. The first breach which 
that House should consent to, of that 


conduct of the Vestry itself against the 
parishioners. Nor did they stop there. 
They had this year voted salaries amount- 
ing to 300/. a year to two additional Cu- 
rates, notwithstanding the decision ob- 
tained against them last year in the Court 
of King’s Bench ; and when the Catholic 
parishioners remonstrated, they told them 
to make another appeal if they liked. 
They knew that they were protected by 
the power, to throw the expenses of the 
appeal upon the appellants, and the costs 


Mr. Crampton regretted, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should be induced 
to make hasty or exaggerated statements 
against the Established Church of Ireland, 
especially as such statements had a very 
dangerous tendency in the present state of 


| that country. On that occasion he (Mr. 


article in the Act of Union by which the | 


rights of the Established Church in Ire- 
land were declared and guaranteed, would 
be a leading measure to the dissolution of 
the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the argument 
of the hon. and learned member for the 
Jrish University, that any alteration of the 
tights and powers of the Established 
Church, as settled by the Act of Union, 
was a dissolution of the Union, would 
prove, that the Union had been already 
dissolved. For, since the passing of 
that Act, three several Statutes had 
been enacted, altering indeed, but in- 
VOL. Vi. {i 





Crampton) was able to correct the state- 
ment respecting the Vestry of St. Andrew’s. 
The case was this:—Two Curates had 
been appointed, and their services were 
necessary on account of the extent of 
the parish. But the salary which they 
received from the Rector was quite inade- 
quate, and therefore, under an old Act of 
Parliament, the majority of the pa- 
rishioners had a right to give them ad- 
ditional remuneration. 

Mr. O'Connell: The majority of the 
Protestant parishioners only. 

Mr. Crampton: The case mentioned by 
the hon. Gentleman was never brought 
before the Court of King’s Bench, and he 
(Mr. Crampton) did not hesitate to say, 
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that he thought the Recorder had ex- 
ceeded his power in the decision which he 
made against the Vestry. 

Mr. James Grattan was a parishioner 
of St. Andrew’s, and could undertake to 
correct the statement of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland. He 
could assure the House, that the state- 
ment of the hon. member for Kerry was 
perfectly accurate, and that there were 
found upon the parish books of St. An- 
drew’s many votes of the Vestry that were 
decided to be wholly illegal. He (Mr. 
Grattan) had resisted an assessment, and 
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convenient for the House to take any part 
in the proceedings upon that occasion. 

Lord Althorp moved, that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with his 
Majesty’s Surveyor on the subject of the 
accommodation that it might seem neces- 
sary to provide for the Members of that 
House in going to and returning from the 
Abbey of Westminster. 

Mr. Hume hoped, that the Committee 
would not be led into unnecessary ex- 
pense. From what had fallen from Mem- 
bers of that and of another House, there 
was manifestly a strong desire to drive his 


having acted under the advice of eminent | Majesty’s Ministers into expenses for pro- 


counsel, he obliged the clergy to abandon 
the advantages which the Vestry had il- 


legallygiventhem. Thedissenters through- | 


out Ireland complained as much as the 
Catholics of the operation of the Vestry 
Laws. 

Mr. Spring Rice reminded the House, 
and especially the Irish Members, of the 
arrangement which had been agreed to, 
that he should that evening have an op- 
portunity of voting some of the Irish esti- 
mates, which were very pressing. 

Mr. O'Connell, in moving that the pe- 
tition be printed, explained, that he just 
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now perceived that the case which he | 


had mentioned respecting the parish of | 


St. Andrew had been (as the Irish So- 
licitor General stated) decided by the Re- 
corder, and not by the Court of King’s 


He hoped, that 
an estimate would be laid onthe Table 
of the House before any expense whatever 
should be incurred. 

Lord Althorp said, that an estimate 
should be laid upon the Table to-morrow, 
and that the attendance of the Members 
in Westminster Abbey would not occasion 
any additional expense. 

Committee appointed. 


Stream Vessers Binx.] Mr. Spring 
Rice moved the Order of the Day, forthe 
House to resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply. 

Mr. Alderman Wood hoped, that Go- 
vernment would have allowed him prece- 


dence this day for the second reading of 
the Steam Vessel Bill, which was a very 


Bench. What had caused an erroneous | 


impression upon his mind to that extent 
was, that the appellant was compelled to 
obtain a mandamus from the Court of 
King’s Bench, to compel the Vestry to al- 
low him to inspect the parish books. 
how did that alter the case, or give it any 
colour favourable to the Vestry? Of the 


refer to a Committee up-stairs. 


important one, and which he proposed to 
Would 


‘the Government allow him to move the 


But | 


200/. costs with which, as he had said, | 
_very important one, but was afraid that 


the parish was saddled, 130/. were in- 
curred in supporting the illegal and un- 


just refusal of the Vestry to allow a pa- | 


rishioner to inspect the books. 
Petition to be printed. 


TueConronation.] The Speakersaid, 
he had received his Majesty’s commands 
to inform the House, that his Majesty had 
been pleased to order that a gallery should 
be prepared in the Abbey of Westminster, 
for the accommodation of the Members of 
the House of Commons at the ceremony 
of the Coronation, appointed to take place 
on the 8th of September. It further ap- 


peared to his Majesty that it would be in- 


second reading of it now ? 

Mr. Wilks said, that such a bill must 
not be allowed to be read a second time 
as a matter of course, but that a time 
ought to be appointed to discuss it. 

Mr. Bernal agreed that the Bill was a 


he and the worthy Alderman should not 
agree as to the point wherein the import- 
ance of it lay. The worthy Alderman was 


_very much{mistaken if he supposed, that 


such a bill could be allowed to pass sub 


silentio on the second reading. The 


_worthy Alderman must not deceive him- 


self and others with the supposition that 
this bill was to go toa Committee up-stairs 
as a matter of course. 

Mr. Irving concurred in what had fallen 
from the hon. member for Rochester, and 
said, he had reason to believe, that the 
great body of persons concerned in steam- 
boats were opposed to the Bill. 
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Question again put, that the Order of 
the Day for the Committee on Supply be 
read. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he would 
take that opportunity of replying to the 
hon. member for Rochester. 

Mr. Spring Rice rose to order. The 
Steam-vessels Bill wasnot at present before 
the House. 

Mr. Hodges said, that if the worthy 
Alderman made a speech in favour of the 
Bill, he should feel it necessary to reply 
to him. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that he had 
a right, if he pleased, to move as an 
amendment on the question, that the 
Steam-vessels Bill be now read a second 
time. He did not, however, wish to do 
anything of the kind; but he should like 
the Ministers to tell him whether they 
meant to oppose the Bill or not. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, that the 
worthy Alderman would know that when 
the discussion came on. 


France and Portvucat.] Mr. George 
Robinson was desirous of asking whether 
the Government was apprized, as he was, 
that the French government, not content 
with receiving compensation for the in- 
juries and insults offered them by the Por- 
tuguese government, had availed, or were 
availing themselves of their position to 
Lisbon to obtain for France Commercial 
advantages which would be extremely pre- 
judicial to the commerce of this country. 

Lord Althorp replied, that Govern- 
ment had not received any such informa- 
tion as that which the hon. Member had 
alluded to. 


Suppiry—-Irisn Estimatres.] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply. 

Mr. Spring Rice moved, that a sum not 
exceeding 5,5001. be granted to the Royal 
Society of Dublin, for the year 1831. ~ 

Mr. Leader said, he was requested to 
call the attention of the House to the re- 
duction of 1,500. which had been made 
in the grant to this very useful Society. 
Though a reduction of such magnitude 
must lead to a reduction of some portion 
of the establishment, and must lessen its 
utility, yet the members of it were not so 
much alarmed at the reduction of the pre- 
sent year as they were apprehensive that 
it was only the prelude to withholding the 
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grantaltogether. He had been fortwenty- 
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nine years a member of the Society, and 
could bear testimony to the admirable 
manner in which it was conducted. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that the Society 
had made the institution a party institution. 
The Committee on the Irish Miscellaneous 
Estimates had recommended that the So- 
ciety should beopened without a ballot, but 
the Members had paid no regard to thatsug- 
gestion. They should have had his money 
if they would have accepted it, but they 
blackballed him, and many others, and 
had, in fact, made the Society rather a 
party club, than a body whose object was 
the advancement of science. He was sure 
that if his hon, friend (Mr. Leader) near 
him had not entered it early in life, he 
would never have gotinto it. He thought 
it too much for this Society to come 
to Parliament for money, until it had 
tried fairly whether it could support 
itself in Ireland. He fully concurred 
in the propriety of the reduction which 
had been made. 

Mr. Anthony Lefroy thought, that the 
Society was deserving of every encourage- 
ment, and that the grant ought not to 
have been reduced. 

Mr. Spring Rice believed, that this was 
about the first time that an Irish grant 
had been objected to on the ground that 
it was too small. He could assure the 
Committee, that they (the Ministers) would 
have been very sorry to diminish the grant 
to any society which fairly and liberally 
promoted the advancement of learning ; 
but this Society did not. Perhaps the re- 
duction of the vote might be a hint to the 
Society to adopt the recommendation of the 
Committee on the Irish Miscellaneous Es- 
timates, and sacrifice party spirit to the 
promotion of knowledge. The experiment 
of charging for lectures in this institution 
was tried, and the following was the re- 
sult :—The amount paid for tickets to the 
mineralogical course was only 72. 10s., 
for the botanical course but 71. 5s., and 
for the course of experimental philosophy, 
which was the most attractive of the whole, 
the amount received for tickets, though 
the charge was extremely moderate, was 
only 2/. 10s. The charge, in fact, for the 
attendance on all those courses was very 
small, and the fact of so little being col- 
lected in that way proved, either that the 
lectures were not very interesting, or that 
the demand for such things in Dublin was 
not very great; at all events, the circum- 
stance was one which fully justified the 
2C2 
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Government in making the reduction 
which it proposed to make in this grant. 
It shouid be recollected, that it was not 
proposed to withdraw altogether the pub- 
lic grant from this Society. It was pro- 
posed to give them 5,5001., reducing the 
grant of last year to the extent of 1,500. 
The object was, to revert to the principle 
upon which the grant had been originally 
given—namely, that it should toa certain 
degree be commensurate with, and de- 
pendant upon, the amount of local con- 
tributions. 
Mr. Robert Gordon entirely approved 
of this reduction, and only wished that it 
had been carried further. 
vately understood, that there were seven 
or eight items in those Estimates, the re- 
duction of which had been recommended 
by the Finance Committee, and which was 
now intended to be made by his Majesty’s 
Government. He should like to know 
from his hon. friend what these items were ? 
Mr. Spring Rice said, that there were 

some reductions which had been intended 

in the Estimates of the present year by the 

late Government: there were some further 

reductions which were proposed to be 
made by the present Government, and all 
of which had been recommended by the 
Committee to which his hon. friend had 
alluded. He should just briefly state what 
those reductions were. It was proposed 
to reduce the grant for the charter schools 
in Ireland to 5,000/. this year, to reduce 
it next year to 3,000/., and in the year 
after they hoped to be able to abolish it 
altogether. 





doned. No more children were admitted 
there. The attention of Government was 
now directed to the diminution in every 
possible respect of the existing expenses 
of that establishment, and it was expected 
that the expenditure under that head 
would soon cease. The Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum was now made a local charge. 
There were, however, some public expenses 
still connected with it, but in the course of 
a year or two they would be done away, 
With regard to the Marine Society, it 
would in future be conducted upon the 
strictest principles of economy, and Go- 
vernment hoped to be able finally to 
reduce altogether the grant for that 
establishment. The grant for the Royal 
Dublin Society was reduced this year by 
1,500/., and it was determined, that the 
grant to that Society should, in a great 


He had _ pri- 
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degree, depend upon the extent of local 
contributions. The vote for the police 
was so prepared, that its amount should 
be always strictly commensurate with the 
actual expense of that department. The 
only remaining public charge was that 
for the Commissioners of Judicial Inquiry 
in Ireland, which had ceased altogether, 
and there was only a half-year’s expendi- 


ture required for the completion of the 


public records, and the small sum of 
1,000/. for the completion of some other 
work connected with that commission, 
which was in hand. His hon. friend was 
aware that the grant for the stationery 
department would cease, and when he 
came to the Irish office, he should be 
ready to state, that his right hon. friend 
(the Secretary for Ireland) had _ been 
enabled to carry into effect the most eco- 
nomical views with regard to that branch 
of the Irish Government in London. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to hear from his 
hon. friend, the member for Kilkenny, any 
complaint against the reduction made in 
the grant to the Royal Society of Dublin; 
it was a mere club, and of the narrowest 
and most exclusive kind—it was a party 
club, got up and preserved as a pleasant 
lounge—he would not say for the heads of 
the Orange party, but for the great Pro- 
testant ascendancy people in Ireland. The 
facts brought before the Committee were so 
strong, that the then hon. member for Derry, 


| now the right hon. member for Harwich, 


The principle of the Found- | 
ling Hospital had been altogether aban- | 


was obliged to admit, that there was 
great difficulty in obtaining admission into 
that club. There was also an important 
fact, which he hoped would not escape 
the attention of the House; namely, that 


the public paid nine pounds for every one 
_ that arose from the individual subscriptions 


of members. Let it not be supposed, 
from these remarks, that he should be 


' adverse to the establishment, in Dublin, 
| of a museum on the principle of that which 
existed in London; on the contrary, he 
should derive much pleasure from the 


creation of such an establishment ; but he 


never could lend his sanction to any insti- 





tution maintained for party purposes. 
Much had been said, at different times, of 
the service rendered to the manufactures 
of Ireland by the encouragement which 
the Dublin Society afforded. He had 
frequently seen a good deal about pre- 
miums given for straw-hat making and for 
straw plait, but he confessed he never 
could make himself acquainted with any 
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other encouragement afforded to Irish 
manufactures by that body. 

Mr. Spring Rice did not approve of any 
exclusiveness in any establishment sup- 
ported at the public expense. In order to 
warrant an application to Parliament for 
funds, such institutions should always 
make it appear, that they preserved some- 
thing of a national character, and that 
they could never have so long as they 
were marked by anything of exclusiveness ; 
however, there was much which, though 
true of the Dublin Society in times past, 
could not now be asserted of that body ; 
and though it might be the fact that it 
resembled a club in some respects, yet in 
others the Society was a really useful 
institution, and had done much to advance 
the interests of science in Ireland, and the 
diffusion of useful knowledge. 

Sir John Bourke protested against the 


f{Aua. 29} 





exclusiveness of the system upon which | 
the Society was conducted ; and he was | 
quite sure, that if it were placed upon a | 


more liberal footing, there would be 
abundance of subscribers. At present the 
Society paid 800/. a-year rent for an 
immense palace, which was converted 
into a club conducted on ascendancy 
principles. An institution of a similar 
character to the British Museum, he was 
sure, would meet much encouragement in 
Dublin. 

Mr. Leader denied, that the Society 
was of an exclusive character. He knew 
that upwards of 700 gentlemen had sub- 
scribed each 30/. to this institution, on an 
understanding that Government should 
appropriate an annual sum for the attain- 
ment of the objects the Society had in 
view. 

Sir John Newport hoped, that Govern- 
ment would not sanction any further 
grants to the Dublin Royal Society, until 
the exclusiveness of its system was abol- 
ished, and he trusted what had now passed 
would go far to attain that object. 

Mr. Wyse deeply regretted, that the 
whole system of education in Ireland, and 
every institution there established for the 
diffusion of knowledge, was founded upon 
sectarian principles, and conducted under 
the influence of sectarian zeal. He hoped 


that, in future, national support would not 
be given to any establishment that was 
not founded upon broad and liberal prin- 
ciples, 

Mr. Henry Grattan, in reply to what 
had fallen from the hen, member for Mid- 
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dlesex, relative to the encouragement 
given to Irish manufactures by the Dublin 
Society, observed, that straw-hat making 
was of more importance to Ireland, and 
better deserved encouragement, than per- 
haps many hon. Gentlemen unacquainted 
with that country might at first view sup- 
pose; it had been brought to considerable 
excellence, even almost to equal that of 
Leghorn. As to the Dublin Royal Society, 
he wished to see the abuses of it abolished, 
but not the whole establishment. Cer- 
tainly the subscriptions to the Institution 
were not so great as in times past, for the 
obvious reason, that the persons who used 
to support it had become absentees. 

Mr. Sheil observed, that he should 
recommend, that the sum voted should be 
placed at the disposal of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, with power to grant or withhold it 
according to the conduct of the Managers 
of the Institution. He was convinced, 
that if the Society was open to persons of 
all parties, it would be unnecessary to 
apply for any public grant. 

The next grant of 300/., to defray the 
expense of the Royal Irish Academy, was 
agreed to without observation. 

The next item was 700/. for the Board 
of Charitable Bequests in Ireland. 

Mr. O’Connell thought, that this Board 
should be less exclusive, and that some 
Catholics should be allowed to be mem- 
bers of it. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that it was the 
wish of Government to make it as com- 
prehensive as possible. By the exertions of 
the Commissioners, upwards of 230,000/. 
of charitable bequests had been already 
recovered for Ireland. 

Mr. Goulburn was convinced the Board 
had conferred great benefit upon Ireland. 
The Commissioners had most studiously 
avoided the least appearance of party 
spirit, and had been appointed without 
any reference to their political opinions. 
He should, therefore, very much regret if 
any thing was done to impede their ex - 
ertions. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that by a decision 
of Lord Manners, when Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, Catholic bequests were equally 
as valid in law in Ireland as Protestant 
bequests, and it was, therefore, desirable 
that some Catholics should be members of 
this Board. 

Mr. Hume asked, whether a new Act of 
Parliament would not be necessary, if new 
Commissioners were to be appointed ? 
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Mr. Spring Rice said, that the Board 


had been constituted by an Act of Parlia- | 


ment, and that it was the impression of 
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| Mr. O'Connell said, that his hon. friend, 
| the member for Middlesex, by taking away 
the Lord Lieutenant from Ireland, would 


the Committee before whom the matter } be canvassing in the very best way for the 


had come a few years ago, that a new Act 
of Parliament would be necessary for the 
appointment of additional Commissioners. 

Mr. O'Connell suggested, that the 
thing might be done by the introduction 
of fifteen lines into the Administration of 


repeal of the Union. 

Mr. Spring Rice trusted, that next year, 
by the carrying into effect views which he 
hoped the House would adopt on the 
subject, the expense connected with the 
public works in Ireland would be greatly 
diminished. 





Justice bill. 

Mr. Spring Rice hoped, that this point | 
would be postponed for future consider- | 
ation. Atall events, he trusted that they 


Mr. Hume said, that he was opposed to 
a repeal of the Union, and that was the 


| reason why he was anxious to do away 


would not resort to the Irish mode of } with the office of Lord Lieutenant, which 
| 


legislating in the Irish Parliament, namely, 
the introduction of clauses into bills with 
which they had no earthly connexion 
whatever. On one occasion, in a Salt Act 
which was passed by the Irish Parliament, 
a clause was introduced into it to allow the 
Dean and Chapter of Limerick to dispose 
of the deanery house in that city. | 

Mr. Ruthven begged to call the attention | 
of Government to the fact, that property | 
in the hands of Corporations, which had 
been bequeathed for charitable purposes, | 
was often appropriated to other uses than 
what the owners intended. 

Grant agreed to. 

The next question was, that 1,500/. be 
granted for the Belfast Academical Insti- 
tution. 

Mr. Ruthven bore testimony to the 
ereat merits of this Institution, and stated, 
that the subscriptions for the support of it 
had considerably increased in Belfast and | 
its neighbourhood. 

Mr. Hume said, that this was one of the 
Kstimates which had met with the unani- 
mous approval of the Finance Committee, 
and he would give it his support. 

Vote agreed to. 

The next question was, that 12,900J. 
be granted for the Board of Public Works | 
in Ireland, 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the apparent | 
reduction in this Estimate was 3,4002 ; | 
but the real reduction was that sum | 
minus 1,109/., which was an old debt | 
that had been recovered against this | 
Board, and which they had been obliged | 
to pay. 

Mr. Hume hoped that, even if they 
should not be able to get rid of the office | 
of Lord Lieutenant by next year, that still | 
his Majesty’s Government would be ena- | 
bled to reduce this vote much more by | 
that time, | 


| 
| 
| 





| was only popular in Dublin. 


There was 
no instance of delegated power being well 
exercised, and ‘as he wished to give a 
good Government to Ireland, and to afford 


| the Government here fair play, he was for 


abolishing the office of Lord Lieutenant in 
Ireland. If he wished for a separation, 
or for a repeal of the Union, he should be 
for maintaining that office; but as he did 
not, and as he was desirous to take away 
from his hon. friend his only real argu- 
ment for a repeal of the Union, he was 
for abolishing the Lord-lieutenancy in 
that country. 

Question agreed to. 

On the question “ that 30,419/. be 
granted to defray the Salaries of the Chief 
Secretary’s and Under Secretary’s offices, 
the attendance of messengers, superannu- 
ation allowances,” &c., 

Colonel Sibthorp recommended a reduc- 
tion of the Chief Secretary’s salary, to the 
extent of 1,5002. 

Mr. Spring Rice replied, that this salary 
amongst others had been already sub- 
mitted to a Committee above stairs, the 
result of whose report was a retrenchment 
to the amount of 20,000/., and that Com- 
mittee had decided, that the salary of the 
Chief Secretary was no more than an 
adequate remuneration for the duties im- 
posed by the office, considering the ex- 
penditure which was necessarily incurred 
by the functionary who filled it. 

Mr. Goulburn justified the amount of 
the salary alluded to, and expressed his 
apprehension that Ministers had already 


‘carried their plans of reduction further 
'than in prudence they ought to have 


done. 

Mr. Hume thought, that Ministers 
deserved general approbation for the prin- 
ciples of sound economy on which they 
had acted hitherto, and he trusted that 
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they would persevere in the same system. 

Mr. O’ Connell stated, that the vote for 
superannuations had occasioned general 
satisfaction throughout Ireland. 

Mr. Lefroy was satisfied, that one of 
the gentlemen superannuated, viz. Mr. 
Gregory, the late Irish Under-Secretary, 
was as efficient a public servant as ever 
existed. Sir Anthony Hart had also 
spoken of that gentleman’s services in the 
most complimentary manner, and he was 
fully persuaded, thata large portion of the 
respectable inhabitants of Ireland enter- 
tained an equally high opinion of his 
character. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, he was indebted to 
the hon. and learned Member who had 
just sat down for a knowledge of the in- 
fluence which had guided that excellent 
man, the late Chancellor, in the appoint- 
ment of Irish Magistrates. Those ap- 
pointments had occasioned much dissatis- 
faction, but he was now assured that they 
would never have taken place, had not 
Sir Anthony Hart been egregiously misled 
by his prejudiced advisers. Mr. Gregory 
had always been a vehement political 
partizan, and as such was utterly unfit 
for the office which he had so unworthily 
occupied. 

Mr. Goulburn did not deny, that Mr. 
Gregory might have strong political opin- 
ions, but he would never allow, that that 
gentleman had been, on any occasion, 
unduly influenced by those opinions in the 
performance of his official duties. His 
own testimony might possibly be viewed 
with some distrust, but he was able to 
adduce the opinion of the Marquis Wel- 
lesley in corroboration of his own, and 
that estimable nobleman had expressed 
the strongest sense of the merits of Mr. 
Gregory, whom he described as having 
invariably acted with propriety and rec- 
titude. 

Mr. O'Connell maintained, that the 
Government, of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself was a member, had never 
conducted the administration of Ireland 
with impartiality. They were impartial 
only in the sense of the Mayor of Lim- 
erick, who contended that it was impar- 
tiality which induced him to billet as 
many soldiers on the Papists and as few 
on the Protestants as he could in the 
exercise of his magisterial discretion. 
Who could deny, that that Government 
was partial in the most offensive sense of 
the word, when they had kept in regular 
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pay, with the public money, the most 
flagitious, truculent, and abominable party 
press that ever disgraced the literature of 
any civilized country on the globe? He 
owned frankly, that he, as well as Mr. 
Gregory, was a particular partizan; but 
the difference between their cases was 
this—he was not in an official station, 
whereas Mr, Gregory united the characters 
of placeman and partizan in his own 
person. 

Mr. Spring Rice deprecated the irrele- 
vant personalities which had been intro- 
duced into the discussion. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he was entitled to 
be exculpated from the charge of bringing 
forward personalities, as he had only risen 
to vindicate a dear friend from the asper- 
sions which had been directed against 
him from other quarters. 

Lord Althorp observed, that no one 
there was disposed to prevent him from 
doing so. 

Sir Henry Hardinge also deposed to 
the excellent conduct of Mr. Gregory, so 
far as he had had an opportunity of judg- 
ing, and believed that all his successors in 
office entertained the same sentiments of 
that gentleman, so far as their own 
personal experience would enable them to 
form an opinion, 

Colonel Conolly spoke in similar terms, 
and added, that the Marquis Wellesley, 
when leaving office, had offered to recom- 
mend Mr. Gregory for a baronetcy or a 
séat in the Privy Council. 

Sir John Newport was convinced, that 
Mr. Gregory’s conduct had been that of a 
political partizan. iNo partizan ought to 
fill the office that gentleman held, and he 
heartily rejoiced that Mr. Gregory had 
retired. His opinions on the subject were 
the opinions of a majority of the people of 
Ireland. 

Sir George Murray was convinced of 
the necessity of having impartial persons 
in the public departments of Government 
in Ireland. He had had opportunities of 
seeing and knowing Mr. Gregory’s con- 
duct, and believed him to be a most 
honourable and impartial man. He knew 
that Lord Anglesey entertained a similar 
opinion of Mr. Gregory. 

Mr. Lambert knew, that Mr. Gregory 
was a partial man. He had known an 
instance of a recommendation sent to Mr. 
Gregory by certain Magistrates, to dismiss 
a policeman for committing a gross out- 
rage, which was neglected, The Magis- 
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trates of Wexford then held a_ public | 
meeting, and again recommended the | 


dismissal; but the man, whose name was 
Lock, was still in the police. The man 
on whom the policeman committed the 
outrage was a Catholic, and the police- 
man was an Orangeman. Knowing this 
circumstance, he could not allow the 
panegyric on Mr. Gregory to pass uncon- 
tradicted. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the time was 
come, when the House was pledged to go 
into the motion of the hon. member for 
Aldborough (Mr. Sadler). 

Vote agreed to. The House resumed. 

Poor-Laws (IrneLanpb).] Mr. Sadler 
rose and said, that having at length 
obtained, with the concurrence of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, an opportunity 
for which he had long waited, of sub- 
mitting to the determination of that 
House, a Resolution in favour of the in- 
troduction of a legal provision for the Poor 
of Ireland; he intreated the indulgent 
consideration of the House, while he at- 
tempted to discharge the important duty. 
he had undertaken, a task at all times 
sufficiently arduous, but which he should 
then have to perform under circumstances 
of increased difficulty. An hon. Member 
of that House, of great knowledge and 
experience in Irish affairs, who had en- 
couraged him greatly in his present 
attempt, had assisted him with his valu- 
able information, in reference to it, and 
who, on that account, would have 
seconded his endeavours, expired yester- 
day, lost to this House and to his country, 
where his life was one unvaried act of 
benevolence—he meant the hon. member | 
for Louth; a circumstance sufficiently dis- | 
couraging, which, joined to others of a | 
nature affecting himself, rendered it neces- 
sary to solicit the utmost indulgence of | 
the House. But he could assure the | 
House, that had he been more favourably | 
circumstanced, no one within its walls 
could feel less conscious of his ability to | 
do justice to so important a subject | 
than himself ; none who would have more | 
sincerely rejoiced to have seen it in 
other and abler hands, especially in those 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, to whom it | 
seemed more properly and naturally | 
to belong; but having but tooclearly per- 
ceived, as well from the tenor of the 
observations they had let fall from time to 
time, when the subject of the distresses of | 
Ireland had been brought under the con- | 
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sideration of the House, as from the 
nature of the measures which they were 
bringing forward in relation to that coun- 
try, that nothing was further from their 
contemplation than such a course, he 
could no longer hesitate. He would 
again undertake the task, which he had 
more than once attempted in preceding 
Parliaments, and he did so on that occasion 
with increased, he might say, confident 
hopes of success: a confidence not placed 
in the slightest degree upon himself, but 
resting on the nature of the cause he had 
ventured to advocate, and in the rapid 
advancement it had made, and continued 
to make, in that House, and in every part 
of the empire; witness (said the hon. 
Member) the numerous petitions which 
have been already presented, which spoke 
with an unanimity on that important sub- 
ject, which had rarely been expressed on 
any other, He, therefore, proceeded to 
submit to the determination of the House 
this important question, without wasting 
its time with apologies of a personal nature. 
“It can be of little moment (said the hon. 
Member), who commences the contest in 
a cause which I am persuaded will call 
forth the most powerful champions; but 
even if these should fail to appear, it is 
the cause of justice and humanity, and it 
will triumph, however feebly it may be 
advocated, or powerfully, and for the 
moment, successfully, opposed. But, Sir, 
I will anticipate no defections, nor any 
failure. There presents itself at the very 
outset of this important question, one cir- 
cumstance of a cheering nature, and which 
I would fain regard as the omen of a happy 
result. Different from those momentous 
topics which have lately engaged public 
attention, this, not less important than any 
of them, stands pre-eminently clear from 
all party or personal views and feelings 
whatsoever. In the discussion on this 
subject we advance to neutral, or, as | 
ought rather to say, friendly ground: and 
as on the one hand we are divided by no 
political considerations, so on the other 
we are united by one common motive, 
that of the general good of the community 
referred to. Weenter, as it were, some 
temple of peace and concord, having depo- 
sited the weapons of our political hostility 
at its entrance, and there ‘ on charitable 
deeds intent,’ we proceed to consider, how 
we may best relieve an afflicted and long- 
suffering people, whose miseries every just 
and generous feeling calls upon us to 
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mitigate and redress. Our aims, there- 
fore, are identical, though we may some- 
what vary as to the best means of their 
accomplishment, and I am anxious to 
express what I am sure is felt by me, 
regarding those who, I fear, may oppose 
on this occasion, what I firmly believe to 
be the only effectual means of affording 
permanent relief to the poor of Ireland, 
namely, that their motives are as pure, 
and their principles as humane, as my 
own. And if, in the course of my argu- 
ment on a subject of so exciting a nature, 
the matter of which I have indeed anx- 
iously considered—the manner of present- 
ing it little, ifat all—I should express my- 
self somewhat too strongly, I trust that I 
shall not be suspected of meaning anything 
personal to the feelings of any one. But 
on entering upon this important argu- 
ment, I confess that I feel much embar- 
rassed as to the best mode of conducting 
it. The subject is in itself of so moment- 
ous a nature, involving as it does, princi- 
ples of so high and sacred a character, 
and requiring as proofs and illustrations 
the production of facts and statements the 
most varied and important, that its proper 
discussion seems to demand ‘ample room 
and verge enough.’ But to pursue this 
course would occupy, I fear, at an incon- 
venient length the time of the House, and 
exhaust instead of engaging its attention. 
The opposite one would, however, indicate 
an indifference to the cause I have under- 
taken, or an indolence in the support of it, 
which I am sure would still more offend 
against a sense of propriety. I will en- 
deavour, at least, to avoid both extremes, 
and if J fall into either, 1 must still hope 
for a lenient construction of an uninten- 
tional offence. But, whatever I may cur- 
tail, or whatever I may omit in this argu- 
ment, God forbid, that in arguing it I 
should ever cease to place in the order 
which it claims—namely, as the first and 
incomparably the most important branch 
of it—the right of the poor to this pro- 
vision. I mean not their legal right, 
touching which, there is happily no dis- 
pute in this country—that being as wdis- 
putable,as Hale and Paley have remarked, 
as the right of the rich to their possessions ; 
what I mean is, that right founded upon 
the laws of nature and of God. To sub- 


stantiate this conclusive point, I shall not 
again quote the Jurists of this or other 
countries, of ancient or of modern times, 
nor enter into the distinction which some 
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of them have drawn between a perfect 
and imperfect obligation; the latter of 
which, in reference to this subject, being, 
as Burke argues, still more imperative 
than the former; much less shall I offer 
any abstract reasonings of my own upon 
the occasion. I shall content myself with 
presenting the general conclusion of the 
highest authorities, in the language of 
Locke, who, in asserting this right in 
its most enlarged and peremptory appli- 
cation, declares it to be ‘a fundamental 
law of nature.’ Even compared with the 
rights of property, upon which he is speak- 
ing, he declares it to be ‘the pressing 
and preferable right,’ and asserts the 
injustice of withstanding it in the most 
emphatic terms, exhibiting throughout 
his powerful and irresistible argument, 
that sacred union which is ever found to 
exist between the lights of unclouded rea- 
son, and the warmth of genuine benevo- 
lence. I will not weary the House by fur- 
ther pursuing an argumentum ad vere- 
cundiam on this subject: I shall content 
myself with challenging any who may be 
disposed to dispute with Locke, to show 
me one authority of equal note, either in 
ancient or modern times, that does not 
concur with him in this important point. 
And, Sir, this right of nature is also as 
strongly and unanimously held to be 
strengthened, instead of abrogated, and 
enforced by the institutions of civilization, 
to say nothing, on this occasion, of those 
of religion, which, I need not observe, are, 
if possible, still more explicit in relation 
to it. Here again I will not multiply 
authorities. Can any one have forgotten 
what Hale says on this subject, or Black- 
stone, who declares it to be ‘dictated by 
the very principles of society?’ Or, all 
authorities apart, is there any one, whose 
unassisted reason and common sense, to 
say nothing of humanity, would not in- 
stantly conduct to the same conclusion ? 
Could the appropriation of property by 
the few, to the utter rejection of the 
natural claims of the many, and those laws 
which rigidly guard such an arrangement, 
be reconciled on any other principle— 
to the principles of justice or common 
sense—than the reservation of this right, 
small as may be its amount? What 

would such establish a system of laws, and 
call it that of civilization, under which a 
man would be doomed to severe punish- 
ment, by being compelled by their neg- 
lect to the necessity of breaking them, or 
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left to perish if he persevered in a dutiful 
obedience tothem! Why, Sir, such rea- 
soners would set the first law of civiliz- 
ation, that of property, and the first law 
of nature, that of self-preservation, in 
open and irreconcileable hostility. If then, 
this right of the poor to relief is equally 
founded on the laws of nature and of 
civilization, in what sort of attitude does 
wealth place itself, where it is denied and 
upheld? The appeal from right to might 
is as unsafe as it is insulting, and will at 
length utterly fail those who are selfish 
and weak enough to rely upon it. Lord 
Hale convicts such of folly as well as injus- 
tice. Where there are many unrelieved 
poor, he pronounces that the rich cannot 
long, nor safely, continue such. But, 
Sir, it is surely unnecessary to enter at 
large upon the reasons on which a provi- 
sion for the poor is established, as equally 
dictated by the principles of justice, hu- 
manity, and sound policy. They have 
prevailed in every age of the world, and 
in every country of it, as far as the utmost 
boundaries of civilization, and even beyond 
them. I shall not, on this occasion, again 
trouble the House with either the particu- 
lars or proofs of this important branch of 
the argument, which brings the practical 
experience of mankind, in all ages and 
nations, in proof of their principles. I 
shall merely mention the fact as universal. 
Thus, in the free states of antiquity, espe- 
cially in those of Greece—in Imperial 
Rome, as well as in the dominion of her 
unhappy rival, there was this provision 
for the poor. In the nations of modern 
Europe, and especially in those whom cer- 
tain writers have pronounced as destitute 
of such a provision, such an institution, 
more or less perfect in its principle and 
operation, is invariably found. In the New 
World also, which has been pronounced 
with equal ignorance and still greater con- 
fidence, as free from such a burthen, a 
most ample and efficient provision for the 
poor of every kindred, country, and com- 
plexion, is established, and has been in 
operation from the first era of its coloniz- 
ation, and even before it; for we have it 
on the authority of ancient and authentic 
writers, that the civilized states (such they 
may be called) of America, such as Mexico 
and Peru, had made the most ample 
provision for their poor. But at the pre- 
sent moment, wherever Christianity pre- 
vails, this provision has constantly accom- 
panied it; and beyond its pale, in the vast 
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and populous countries where Mahomed- 
anism is established, there also exists a 
legal charitable fund, ample and unfailing 
in conformity with the laws of their pro- 
phet on this important subject. Even in 
countries, properly called Pagan, where 
the slightest degree of civilization exists, 
there also the care of the poor forms a 
part of their national institutions; especi- 
ally in China, the most extensive and 
populous empire upon earth, where, on the 
authority of its code, translated by an 
hon. Member now in the House, an im- 
perfect, indeed, but perhaps a more com- 
prehensive system of national relief exists, 
than perhaps is to be found in any other 
country. Let us now, on the contrary, 
ask, which are those nations, and what 
that state of society to which the impugn- 
ers of the principle of a legal relief for the 
poor, can alone appeal in behalf of th ir 
views upon the subject? Why to nations 
or tribes wholly uncivilized—to a condition 
of human nature thoroughly savage, only 
just raised above that of the brutes that 
perish, if not indeed below them in this 
respect. There, indeed, they make no pro- 
vision for the indigent, but desert helpless 
infancy, or lingering disease, and immolate 
decrepit and impotent age. And it just 
strikes me, that a most powerful advocate 
for a provision for the Irish poor, Dr. 
Woodward, exemplifies the condition of 
the distressed part of them by this very 
illustration ; and, speaking of the cruel 
neglect to which they are exposed, says, 
‘It would be a still higher degree of 
economy, and even mercy, to adopt the 
refined Indian policy, of putting an imme- 
diate end to them.’ Butto return: if we 
trace the progress of society from that con- 
dition which it is humiliating for civilized 
man to contemplate, to its highest state 
of prosperity and happiness, we shall see, 
that a growing care for the distressed and 
indigent, marks every step of this auspi- 
cious career, till a permanent provision for 
the poor becomes the most sacred and 
permanent part of the institutions of the 
greatest and most polished states. So true 
is the observation of one of the profound- 
est writers in this or any other country, 
Dr. Johnson, ‘a decent provision for the 
poor is the true test of civilization.” Rea- 
soners, however, of an opposite character 
are to be found, who, disregarding equally 
the principles and example of mankind in 
every civilized country, and in all ages of 
the world, arguing on certain abstract and 
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theoretical principles, would reverse that 
deduction, and, as Burke exclaims— 
‘subtilize us into savages.’ Hitherto, 
Sir, I have spoken ofa legal provision for 
the relief of the poor, as common to all 
civilized countries; there is, however, one 
solitary exception, and that exception, to 
the disgrace of reason, humanity, and reli- 
gion, exists in, naturally, the richest part 
of the richest empire in the world; I mean, 
of course, unhappy Ireland, to the desti- 
tute condition of which, in this respect, I 
solemnly call the attention of this House. 
If the provision in question be the un- 
doubted right of the poor (and let those 
who gainsay this, now advance their argu- 
ments to the contrary), why, I ask, is Ire- 
land, in this most important respect, to be 
placed as it were without the pale of civil- 
ization? Why are its poor to be out- 
lawed from the common rights and privi- 
leges of British subjects? Sir, no man 
who has the least knowledge of that part 
of the United Kingdom can, I think, 
refrain from acknowledging, that if any 
distinction in that respect ought to be 
tolerated in the same empire, Ireland 
is that division of it which should, on 
every possible consideration, possess 
such an institution, even, were the 
others unhappily destitute of it. Nor can 
I divine any reasons why Ireland should 
exhibit this melancholy exception to Eng- 
land, and the rest of the civilized world, 
which, when examined, do not rise into 
arguments of the most forcible kind to the 
very contrary. Theonly objections which 
occur to me, as being possible to advance 
against establishing such a provision in 
Ireland are, that it is unnecessary, that it 
is impracticable, that it would be impo- 
litic, or, finally, that other means may be 
adopted with equal or better prospect of 
accomplishing the same end; I will, with 
leave of the House, briefly attend to these 
several objections, when I think it will be 
found, that each of them, when duly con- 
sidered, will rise into an additional argu- 
ment in favour of a contrary conclusion. 
I must, however, protest in the first place, 
against such a mode of determining re- 
specting the right in question, by which an 
interested party, wealth, constitutes itself 
the sole judge concerning the just claims 
of poverty, which has hitherto appealed, 
but appealed in vain, against its unright- 
eous decision to the laws of nature and of 
God! But, waiving for the present any 
further allusion to the abstract right of the 
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poor of Ireland, to that provision which is 
established in all other countries, let us 
come at once to the necessity which exists 
for establishing a legal provision in their 
behalf. I mean the necessity, founded 
upon their deep, continued, and unrelieved 
distresses, And, on this most important 
branch of the argument, happily, or, the 
nature of the inquiry duly considered, | 
ought rather to say, unhappily, there is no 
necessity for me to fatigue the House with 
any lengthened proof. There is not a man 
within these walls—can there be one in 
the country ?—ignorant upon this import- 
ant subject, the distress of the poor of 
Ireland. I mean not distress of a slight 
and transient nature, but that which is at 
once severe and permanent ; so continued 
as to be familiarised, indeed, to the expe- 
rience, but too severe to be reconciled to 
the patient endurance of the people. A 
state which, amidst all the changes and 
fluctuations which have agitated the coun- 
try, has remained the sole condition of the 
poor, which has thus exhibited a settled 
and melancholy uniformity; and which, 
while unmitigated by any national efforts, 
has been of too stubborn a character to 
yield to those temporary expedients which 
mistaken benevolence, or still oftener ill- 
disguised selfishness, has resorted to for 
its temporary mitigation, and which even 
the bounties of nature, fertile soil and 
fruitful seasons, have failed to remove. 
In other communities, fluctuating labour, 
varying products, and changing circum- 
stances, may occasion temporary suffer- 
ings, which are partially felt, and alter- 
nately transferred to different industrious 
classes, so that each which suffers in its 
turn, leans upon the rest for assistance ; 
or, in some season of general difficulty, 
the whole are partly supported by the 
accumulated wealth of the community, by 
means of its legal institutions, till, thus 
protected, industry revives, and the gene- 
ral prosperity is again restored; but in 
Ireland, which is the prosperous pursuit, 
that can yield its ready assistance to the 
rest—what the provision whichis made for 
seasons of general depression? There, 
every spring of industry is at once de- 
pressed: the shuttle and the plough are 
alike unprofitable to the wretched artisan 
and impoverished labourer. The people 
are indeed anxious to labour, but they are 
condemned to involuntary idleness, or re- 
munerated for their work so inadequately 
as still to consign them to wretchedness, 
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Tens of thousands, indeed, annually tra- 
verse the whole breadth of both islands, 
in search of a few weeks’ employment, 
pouring upon these shores at the accus- 
tomed season, that multitude of wander- 
ers, which, like a flight of migratory fowl, 


indicate the desolation which they leave | 


behind. Tens of thousands leave their 
ancient homes for ever, and rend those 
ties for ever, which are perhaps more 
closely interwoven with the feelings and 
affections of the Irish, than in those of 
any other people upon earth. Still the 
overflowing misery is unabated, and under 


the present system would remain so, were | 
the country halfdepopulated. The marks | 


and badges of poverty remain just the 
same in Ireland as they were centuries 
ago, when Spencer, and after him Petty, 
Swift, and a whole host of political wri- 
ters, described the miserable clothing, the 
wretched habitations, sties, as such writers 


have constantly denominated them, in| 
which an Englishman would scruple to | 


house for a single night his pampered 
brute—food, in quality and quantity inad- 
equate to the preservation of health, being 
then as now, principally vegetable, and of 
an inferior kind than even to that con- 
sumed at present; a state, in short, always 
pushed to the utmost extremity of endur- 
ance, and to which the common misfor- 
tunes incident to humanity, such as the 
failure of a single crop, the loss of cattle, 
the illness of a family, the death of a pa- 
rent, bring irretrievable ruin, when the 
wretched sufferers have to swell that gene- 
ral mass of mendicity, which is constantly 


inundating Ireland with misery and pol- | 


lution. But ifthe evils to which poverty 
is subject every where, are thus fearfully 
increased in Ireland, there are others pecu- 
liar to that country, which still heighten 
the general misery. The constant and 


vast confiscations in that country, which | 
{ when they have reclaimed these, they will 


has been too often parcelled out in im- 
mense portions, among the selfish instru- 


ments of power, have had the effect of | 
transferring much of the property of Ire- | 


land to absentees, the number of whom 
has been also increased by a variety of 
other causes. ‘These, as Coke argues, 
have broken the legal condition on which 
such property was bestowed; they have, 
at all events, violated the moral duties 
which its possession imposed. Evils of 
the most frightful nature, and of the great- 
est magnitude, especially bearing upon 
the poorer classes, have resulted from this 
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{cause. It has given rise to that race of 
‘Irish oppressors (for such, with some 
honourable exceptions, they may be re- 
'garded)—the middlemen. It has, on the 
one hand, mainly occasioned the exaction 
of those exorbitant rents, to which the 
wretched peasantry of Ireland have been 
| long subject, and, on the other, it has de- 
prived them of that labour by which alone 
those rents could, in many instances, be 
perfectly discharged. It has been the 
' means of constantly exhibiting the horrible 
spectacle of a people starving in a land 
of plenty, and a country exporting its pro- 
duce in the very moment of famine. It 
muzzles the mouth of the ox that treadeth 
| out the corn, which it goads on by priv- 
ation and insult, to desperation. Above 
all, it sets the example, and is itself the 
principal instrument in those sudden and 
extensive clearances, which if perpetrated 
in this country, where the poverty so cre- 
ated would have to be sustained, would 
not be very popular; butin Ireland, where 
there is no such provision, amount to the 
height of cruelty. The want of a law in 
favour of the oppressed there, amounts to 
a direct encouragement to and premium 
upon such a course, instead of repressing 
it, and thus shares the crime of such pro- 
ceedings. It is idle and false to assert, 
that these drivings are the necessary con- 
sequence of surplus numbers, as some 
ignorantly allege; on the contrary, the 
_ Irish—wretched, and to the full as super- 
abundant—were proportionably full, as 
_ when the population did not exceed a fourth 
of its present amount, The growing num- 
bers of the inhabitants brought successively 
'into profitable cultivation the lands of 
Ireland, and having done so, were then, 
,and always have been, cleared; so will 
those in turn be, who are at this moment 
permitted to settle awhile on the sides of 
mountains, or on the extremities of bogs ; 


| be again driven—when again a grain of 
surplus produce, as it is called, will be 
weighed against what is deemed a surplus 
human being, and, some heartless absentee 
_ holding the balance, it is easy to see which 
way the scale will preponderate. The hand 
will not tremble with any agitations of the 
| heart, while the fate of thousands are thus 
determined. These proceedings, however, 
|are one great means of increasing the 
| amount, and aggravating the intensity of 
| the sufferings of Ireland. They form a 
! constant and principal source of that 
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mendicity which overspreads the country 
districts, and throngs the towns of that 
country, and which drives to the market 
of labour in this thousands of competitors, 
who lessen the demand, and consequently 
lower the value of labour here, so as in 
many instances to renew the distress from 
which they fled. This, then, is one of 
those peculiar causes of the extreme po- 
verty of Ireland, to which the law itself 
is accessory, by withholding that relief, 
which would mitigate, and in many cases 
prevent, the evil. But, it will be remarked, 
that I have hitherto adverted solely to 
that state of distress and suffering which 
is common to the poor of Ireland; but, 
Sir, this gloomy picture must be yet dark- 
ened, in order to convey a true idea of 
their real condition. Placed always on 
the verge of extreme indigence, the 
slightest reverse plunges them at once 
into the gulph. Reduce their food in 
quality they cannot, nor can they diminish 
its quantity without the most appalling 
consequences. When, therefore, they en- 
counter those fluctuations in seasons, and 
failure in produce, which it is the common 


fate of all countries to sustain, the effect | 


is appalling. Then recur those dreadful 
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visitations which at short intervals have | 


constantly afflicted Ireland, when habitual 
ptivation at once increases to famine, and 
the incipient fever, which the want and 
despondency of the people constantly 
produce, rises into pestilence, completing 
the catalogue of their sufferings, and filling 
their cup of misery to the very brim. I 
will not particularize how frequently these 





dreadful calamities have, in late times, | 


returned upon that unhappy people; nor | 


calculate the devastations they have occa- 
sioned. On one of the many pestilences 


whichvisited the country during the lastcen- | 


tury,and which, like all the rest, succeeded 
to ascarcity, amounting in many districts to 


a famine, the mortality was enormous: it | 


is stated by Rutty to have amounted to 
one-fifth of the whole population. What 
a scene of misery was then presented !| One 
of the most dreadful of the plagues of 
Egypt repeated in unhappy Ireland. The 
Destroying Angel then smote an unhappy 
people, and left a corpse in every cottage ! 
The last fever, that of 1817 (for the late 
mortality is not yet made known to us), 
was by no means the most severe, and yet 
Drs. Baker and Cheyne state, that at least 
1,400,000 were afflicted by the pestilence, 
of whom between 60,000 and 70,000 
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expired, exclusively of those who had 
already sunk under that state of want and 
dejection which then, as in every other 
instance, preceded that frightful calamity, 
and indeed produced it. Then was it 
that multitudes of the poor wretches 
found themselves destitute in their utmost 
need of all relief whatever, even mendi- 
cancy failed them-—they carried in- 
fection with them, and were no longer 
received ; many of them cleared and 
driven from their own native homes, were 
repulsed when they sought to take refuge 
in the towns, and had not where to lay 
their head; some of them, indeed, crept 
into fever huts, which were suddenly 
erected on the sides of roads, and in open 
spaces, where the diseased, the dying, and 
the dead were crowded together, exhibit- 
ing a spectacle of human misery rarely 
witnessed in any country of the world. 
Where was that national charity which 
should have succoured the people at that 
awful moment, which, in England, would 
have been a very present help in time of 
trouble; would have stood between the 
living and the dead, and the plague had 
been staid, which sptead far and wide, 
and ¢desolated the country! It was want- 
ing. The distant sympathies of empire 
were indeed awoke, at least all but those 
of the absentees, but their relief came too 
late, the wretched victims had _ finally 
escaped from human suffering. Nor can 
the apologists for the continuance of such 
a state of things make the miserable ex- 
cuse that these visitations are unexpected. 
The experience of centuries is full upon 
this awful subject. They know that they 
have constantly occurred, and they are 
as sure that they will return. Still they 
oppose themselves as vehemently against 
a provision which it would be the first 
business, under similar circumstances, of 
every civilized state in the world to esta- 
blish. But I need not draw the attention 


_ of the House to a fact to which the deep- 


est consideration, and the warmest sym- 
pathies of the country at large are, at this 
moment, principally directed, namely, the 
certainty and severity of these periodical 
seasons of distress, under one of which 
Ireland is at present groaning. It is not 
on these that I ground my argument in 
favour of a legislative provision for the 
poor of Ireland; these, it might be con- 
tended, could be otherwise alleviated. On 
the contrary, it is that constant wretched- 
ness, which exists among them at all 
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times, and which occasions these scenes of 
peculiar suffering, which, I contend, de- 
mands that provision. These are but 
occasional heavings of that misery which 
has constantly afflicted Ireland. The 
swellings of that dark abyss of suffering, 
which never abates, over which a spirit 
of suffering and despair is perpetually 
brooding and rousing the troublous ele- 
ment to renewed storms and agitations. 
But, Sir, the House may think I am deal- 
ing with this important subject by figures 
of speech; I will therefore turn to another 
description of figures, namely, figures 
of arithmetic, and from them I will de- 
monstrate, beyond the possibility of doubt 
or contradiction, the accuracy of the 
dark picture I have drawn of the miser- 
able condition of the poor of Ireland 
permanently considered—facts, I think, 
which, through the understanding, will 
make a deeper impression upon the heart 
than the most pathetic appeal to the 
imagination, by whomsoever made, could 
possibly produce. I shall not, then, fatigue 
the attention of the House, by pursuing a 
course which I might well take, and with 
much effect, namely, verifying my general 
description by appealing to the unanimous 
declarations of the most eminent political 
writers of that country; or by quoting the 
most intelligent witnesses which have ap- 
peared before the various Committees of 
both Houses, appointed to examine and 
report on the distressed condition of Ire- 
land; or by referring to those numerous 
and able medical reports, which have 
traced to that condition those peculiar 
and fatal diseases, from which it is never 
wholly free ; but I shall proceed to show, 
by the incontrovertible evidence of statis- 
tical facts, the terrible consequences of the 
unrelieved distress of Ireland. For this 
purpose I shall take the census of Ireland, 
and compare the rate of mortality which 
it exhibits, compared with that of England 
and Wales. In the latter, J find, that in the 
total number of the inhabitants, whose ages 
were ascertained in the census of 1821, 
there were under the age of forty years, 
8,060,004 persons; of the age of forty, 
and upwards, 2,469,667. In Ireland, the 
number under forty were 5,593,855 
what then was the number which ought to 
have been found above that age, had the 
condition of the people corresponded with 
that of England? 1,714,014. Bat, Sir, 
there were only 1,199,375 remaining in 
existence; nearly one-half that amount, 
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therefore, have been swept away by the 
cause to which I have been referring— 
unrelieved distress; or, to use the em- 
phatic phraseology of Irish political eco- 
nomists, cleared! Nor, Sir, does this 
comparison fully exhibit the existing dif- 
ference. Much of the population of Eng- 
land is concentrated into towns, where, 
from other causes than distress, an undue 
proportion of mortality prevails. Let us, 
therefore, for the purpose of more accu- 
rate comparison, ascertain the same pro- 
portions in Wales, where the town-popu- 
lation is not relatively so numerous, and 
in Connaught; both mountainous dis- 
tricts, both principally engaged in the 
healthiest of all industrious pursuits, agri- 
culture, but the latter the most thinly 
peopled part of Ireland, and therefore 
always the scene of the deepest distress. 
We shall then see more clearly the fatal 
consequences resulting from the existing 
state of things in the latter country. 
There were in the disseminated population 
of Wales, in 1821, 530,770 inhabitants 
under forty years of age, and 169,440 
above thatage. In Connaught there were, 
at the same period, 927,393 under forty ; 
what number ought to have been found above 
that age, had the physical condition of 
the Irish been equal to that of the Welsh ? 
—296,050. There were above sixty per 
cent short of that number, namely, only 
181,644. As compared with Wales, then, 
for every surviving million in Connaught 
above forty, 629,836 have been swept 
off by untimely death; to say nothing of 
the havoc which disease consequent upon 
destitution has made in the earlier periods 
of life. Between six and seven, then, to 
every ten thus untimely perish! Merciful 
God, can thisbeso? It is. What is the 
havoc of pestilence and war, compared 
with these, the victims of unrelieved po- 
verty. And before this constant and 
sileat devastation has done its final work, 
what suffering and sorrow does not this 
state of things imply! Few and evil are 
the days of the human pilgrimage was the 
touching exclamation of an ancient patri- 
arch; but beyond the lot of mortality, to 
these poor Irish those few days are thus di- 
minished, and their evils thus embittered. 
But I am perhaps furnishing by these state- 
ments, appalling as they are, an argument 
which, though it will not be ostensibly 
put forth, will probably be secretly held 
by not a few, in favour of the present 
system, namely, that it is the means, no 
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matter how, of thinning the population ; 
to the excess, or, to use their own favourite 
phrase, to the superabundance of which 
all the evils of society are attributable. 
On this subject I will only here shortly 
observe, that such deceive themselves. 
It is a fact long ago ascertained, that to 
diminish the strength, and to shorten the 
life of human beings to a considerable 
degree, is not to diminish human prolific- 
ness, but the reverse—a principle which 
the most accurate observers of nature have 
long admitted, and which Bacon extends 
to the principle of reproduction even in 
the vegetable kingdom: and hence it is 
held as a wise and irreversible law of 
nature, extending throughout all organ- 
ized life, that the earlier in any general 
average existence is threatened with ex- 
tinction, the more are the chances of per- 
petuating it multiplied. Such, beyond 
all controversy, has been the fact regard- 
ing Ireland, which, without the inter- 
vention of any miracle, has experienced 
in this respect the fate of another an- 
cient and persecuted people, who, the 
more they were afflicted the more they 
multiplied and grew. I throw out this 
hint for the consideration of those who 
deem it desirable to thin the population 
by whatever means; such may connive 
at the perpetration of a perpetual Spartan 
cryptia on the poor Irish helots, but it 
may be as well for them to know that 
their amiable efforts will all be unavailing. 
Providence does not see fit to second 
their patriotic designs of exterminating 
what they call the redundant population ; 
it confounds and blasts them. I do not 
throw out these ideas at random, nor am 
I fighting with shadows} in combating this 
cruel view of the question. For instance, 
in conversing some time ago with an hon. 
Member of this House regarding the 
Ministerial measure of relief—the ship- 
ping off a part of our population to the 
Canadas, I referred him to the published 
statements of an officer, regarding the 
appalling mortality and sufferings to | 
which the Irish emigrants were exposed | 
in that country, to which I may possibly | 


again advert, when he rejoined, ‘ Well, | 
Sir, to be candid, I neither deny nor | 
doubt the truth of what you say—but the | 
fact is, we have a redundant population, | 
and we get rid of them—so far our end is 
answered.’ To such reasoning as this, as 
applied to the subject in hand, I reply, 


that you do not thus get rid of them. | 
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The guilt of such attempts is perfectly 
gratuitous; and the history of that country, 
as well as the principles of science, prove 
that the cruelty is equalled by its folly. 
But to return more directly to the subject. 
The prevalent sickness and premature 
mortality to which I have adverted, as 
produced by the destitution to which so 
many of the inhabitants of that country 
are unhappily abandoned, are not the 
most melancholy of the consequences re- 
sulting from that dreadful cause. The 
dyspeptic complaints with which the lower 
orders of the Irish are almost universally 
afflicted at an early age, and which, asa 
celebrated medical authority has pro- 
nounced, are, generally speaking, less 
consistent with longevity than even organic 
affections, are not what I allude to; the 
low and watery diet of the Irish has, on 
the authority of one of the ablest physicians 
of that country, overspread it with that 
dreadful, not to say loathsome, disease, 
struma; and, above all, has multiplied to 
the most afflicting degree the most pitiable 
and degrading condition to which human- 
ity is subject—idiocy and insanity in 
their worst and most incurable forms. I 
am aware that those who have inquired 
much how to benefit Ireland, with the least 
possible expense, have said much about 
the necessity of multiplying the asylums 
for these the most wretched of human 
beings, and for such as are wholly incura- 
ble. Happier, I think, would have been 
the attempt had they endeavoured to 
establish that provision which would have 
saved these wrecks of humanity from their 
dreadful fate, which would have assisted 
them while the lamp of reason yet shone 
unclouded, and would have revealed to 
their eager gratitude at once the precious 
boon and the benefactor—a paternal and 
munificent country. Nor can I refrain 
from adverting to the moral effect of this 
neglect of the suffering poor of Ireland. 
Commencing with the year 1805, the first 
year in which I find the committals 
throughout Ireland reported, it appears 
that since that period those committals 
have been multiplied seven or eight fold. 
Some part of this increase may be attri- 
buted to the diminished difficulty of tracing 
offences to their perpetrators; but still, 
on any just comparison, offences are 
awfully numerous, especially in a country 
where, generally speaking, the comparative 
absence of property diminishes the tempt- 
ation to a possibility of committing one 
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of the commonest crimes—plundering. 
But upon this point I will Jay no stress; 
I believe the Irish to be naturally a moral 
and a gratefully obedient people; but an 
authority who had as much knowledge 
and experience on this subject as any man 
that ever lived, Sir Matthew Hale, argues, 
in his admirable little work in favour of 
an ample provision for the poor, that un- 
relieved poverty is the purveyor for the 
gallows; and if the instances of criminal 
offences be numerous in Ireland, the Go- 
vernment of the country, in withholding 
the right for which I contend, more than 
shares the guilt. Lastly, Sir, the political 
consequences of thus habitually neglecting 
the distresses of the people, has been 
manifested in the history of the country 
for a succession of ages. I need not give 
a catalogue of the barbarous appellations 
by which Ireland has been successively 
disturbed and afilicted. They have all 
sprung immediately, as a late right hon. 
Secretary of that country asserted, from 
those local oppressions which have tor- 
mented and desolated Ireland, and to 
which Government itself has been acces- 
sory, by affording no relief to the distresses 
thus constantly occasioned. ‘ Distresses,’ 
says Lord Bacon, ‘are so many votes for 
troubles ;’ and, need I say, how vast are 
the number of the suffrages in that un- 
happy country, whatever be the ostensible 
occasion which solicits them? A still 
more experienced observer on such matters, 
Lord Hale, asserts, that ‘ poverty makes 
men tumultuous and unquiet—where,’ 
says he, ‘ there are many very poor, the 
rich cannot long and safely continue such ; 
necessity makes men either stupid or des- 
perate.’ He, therefore, declares that a due 
care for the relief of the poor, among its 
other recommendations which he enumer- 
ates, is ‘an act of great civil prudence 
and political wisdom.’—That act has, 
however, never been performed. Hence 
the sufferings of the people of Ireland have 
kept up that state of moral and _ political 
excitement and irritation, so fatal to the 
sanity of the body politic; which, when 
those sufferings have been increased, have 
risen into phrenzy, when it has taken the 
strength of the empire to bind down the 
wretched victim of neglect and oppression. 
But I will pursue these melancholy topics 
no further; nor need I recapitulate what 
I have already advanced. The distress of 
the poor of that country, heightened by 
circumstances peculiar to their state, con- 
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stantly great, and ‘often excessive, demand- 
ing at all times legislative relief, and espe- 
cially at the present moment, and yet 
wholly neglected, except by those occa- 
sional assistances, which, both in their 
nature and extent, mock the suffering 
which they can never alleviate ;—I say 
this dreadful picture is impressed too fully 
upon this House and upon the people of 
England to demand any effort at descrip- 
tion on my part, which, if made by 
infinitely more powerful advocates than 
myself, would still fall far short of the 
dreadful reality. Let us then shortly 
inquire what can be the causes of this 
afflicting state of things, in a country which 
forms a part of the richest empire upon 
earth, and where, therefore, those sufferings 
are heightened, and humanity itself in- 
sulted, by the unnatural contrasts perpe- 
tually exhibited. First, the inquiry pre- 
sents itself, infinitely the most important 
in reference to the subject, whether there 
is any natural cause of this continued 
poverty to be found either in the country 
itself, or in the character of its inhabitants ? 
And here, at all events, no difference of 
opinion can possibly arise, and in answer- 
ing this question I will again avail myself 
of the language of Bacon, on this subject ; 
who, in enumerating the natural advantages 
of Ireland, has not, I think, omitted any 
one source of national wealth with which 
a partial Providence can endowany country 
upon earth. ‘This island,’ says he, 
‘has so many dowries of nature, the fruit- 
fulness of the soil, the excellency of the 
climates, the ports, the rivers, the quarries, 
the woods, the fisheries, and especially its 
race of valiant, hardy and active men, that 
it is not easy to find such a conflux of 
commodities, if the hand of man did but 


join with the hand of nature.’ The 


natural prolificness of Ireland is, however, 
rarely disputed; but its miseries are not 
unfrequently attributed to another cause, 
and it is said that the distresses of Ireland 
are chargeable to its surplus population. 
This, therefore, dictates the second im- 
portant inquiry—excessive numbers, whe- 
ther this be the real cause of the general 
distress. It is notoriously otherwise. 
There is no one who has the slightest 
knowledge of the subject that is not per- 
fectly aware of the utter fallacy, the 
extravagant folly of such a supposition. 
Let those who, on the subject of the ex- 
treme poverty and degradation of Ireland, 
repeat the cuckoo note of the economists 
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‘surplus population,’ and suppose they 
have solved the fearful political enigma 
which the condition of Ireland propounds, 
stand forth and say whether they do or do 
not know, that the misery of the Irish, 
arising either from the nature and insuffi- 
ciency of their food, their clothing, and 
their habitations; from the dearths and 
famines, and the epidemics, which they 
periodically endure, more fatal often 
than the plague; from the constant want 
of labour, and its inadequate remuncra- 
tion—were evils which did not exist, toa 


still greater degree, when the population | 
on the contrary, it Is represented as one 


was notoriously scanty, not a third nora 


fourth of its present amount, and when | 
the political economists of those days | held in very small portions. 
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bourer are, or at least were, to a late 
period, comfortable and prosperous, fur- 
nishing abundance to their own country, 
and a surplus of at least one-third for the 
supply of others—a most instructive les- 
son, I think, to this country. | will simply 
allude to the state of Ireland in this re- 
spect, on which a most unaccountable de- 
lusion almost universally prevails. By 
adverting to the census, it will appear, 
that were the land of Ireland divided 
among the agricultural families, there 
would be at least, from thirty to forty 
acres to each. But it is not so divided: 


great cause of distress, that much of it is 
Well, then, 


attributed these sufferings to a paucity of the remainder must be in the hands of 
population, and busicd themselves about | very extensive cultivators, the bulk of the 
the task of replenishing it; always busied, | people, or labourers, having only a little 
therefore, in attempts beyond their reach, | plot of land round their cottages, a state 
and neglecting the obvious duties dictated | the most desirable to be conceived, were it 
alike by policy and humanity, and easy to, accompanied with corresponding regula- 
perform. But to attend to the present | tions. Meantime, however, I will venture 
assumption ; so far from the increase of , to assert,that in those parts of the country 
the population having occasioned these | where the population is the most dense, 
evils, it has clearly mitigated, and would, | or, in other words, where the property is 














with efficient institutions, have removed 
them. The amelioration of the condition 
of Ireland in all these respects, is univer- 
sally acknowledged ; still much remains 
to be accomplished. But to attribute 
effects in full operation centuries ago, to 
alleged causes which have only recently 
had any existence, is a doctrine too para- 
doxical, one would have thought, even for 
the adoption of political economy. To 
place such absurd notions ina still clearer 
point of view, Ireland, a century ago, 
having only about 2,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants, imported grain in considerable 
quantities ; still multitudes of her people 
were starving. This year, with at least 
quadruple that population, she will ex- 
port, I should suppose, 18,000,000, or 
20,000,000 of bushels of corn—imultitudes 
of her people are still starving ; meantime 
the exports of cattle have enormously 
augmented. So much for the question 
of surplus population, as compared with 
surplus produce. Again, Sir, the alleged 
minute division of the farms in Ireland 
as the cause of much of its distress, is 
an equally erroneous assumption. In 
proof of this I will not advert to the 
condition of the provinces of Flanders, 
where, with about thrice the population on 
the same space, and with naturally a far 


the most divided, there is it the most 
valuable ; and there is found the greatest 
degree of peace, comfort, and prosperity. 
the local condition of Ireland at this mo- 
ment fully warrants my assertion, which is 
corroborated by the most intelligent wit- 
ness which have appeared before the differ- 
ent parliamentary Committees appointed 
to examine the state of that country. But, 
Sir, the pretence that Ireland is too 
densely peopled, in reference to either its 
fertility or extent, is almost entirely aban- 


'doned, and another convenient reason is 
alleged for the distress and poverty of Ire- 


Jand, namely, the supposed indolence and 
improvidence of the Irish character — a 


| cause not one whit less erroncous than the 


preceding ones, and which adds insult to 
the injury inflicted upon that country. 
That they do not labour when it is impos- 
sible for them to obtain work, nor save, 
when extortion leaves them no means of 
accumulation, I do not mean to dispute, 
and that these are the reasons for these 
imputations upon them, I have the autho- 
rity of Sir John Davis for asserting. But 
every writer upon that country, and all the 
evidences that have been called before 
your Committee, in reference to its condi- 
tion, have been unanimous in describing 
them as most anxious to obtain work, and 


worse soil, the cultivators down to the la-ias grateful for it when afforded them, 
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Read, for instance, Mr. Griffiths’ recent 
report on the roads in the southern dis- 
tricts of Ireland, and you will find him 
pourtraying the Irish character in these 
respects in a very different manner. He 
not only describes the industry of the 
Irish Jabourers when employed, but their 
great care and frugality, the saving of their 
wages, and erecting, by these gains, com- 
fortable cottages, purchasing implements 
of husbandry and cattle, and becoming all 
at once, as it were, prosperous and happy. 
Sut, Sir, had we no evidence or disproof 
of these constantly repeated accusations 
but that of our own senses, I think, few of 
us could fail to be convinced of their fal- 
lacy. ‘Thus, either in this country, or in 
the new world, wherever labour is to be 
obtained, no matter how hard or revolting, 
there are the Irish. Look at them in this 
the most laborious season of the year. 
Thousands of them annually traverse the 
breadth of both islands, and cross the sea 
that separates them, in search of a few 
weeks’ employment, which, when obtain- 
ed, they work like slaves, and live like as- 
cetics. When, resisting every tempta- 
tion, some of which I fear would be too 
hard for many of their accusers, they 
carry home almost entire, their hard earn- 
ings in their tattered garments, I wish I 
could say, an offering to lay on the hum- 
ble altar of domestic enjoyment, but on 
the contrary, wherewithal to pay those ex- 
tortionate rents which are demanded for 
the wretched cabin, raised by themselves, 
which affords them shelter, and the nar- 
row plot which furnishes them with scanty 
food. Thus conducting themselves, they 
are, nevertheless, accused of indolence and 
improvidence, and while deprived of la- 
bour at home, and thus eagerly searching 
for it elsewhere, the economists exclaim, 


in the language, and with the feclings of 


an oppressor of ancient times -‘ Ye are 
idle! ye areidle!” It is, therefore, nei- 
ther to Providence, nor to tie country it- 
self, nor to the number of its inhabitants, 
nor to their character and disposition, that 
the distress of Ireland is attributable. But 
it is toa want of provision for the poor, 
and to that evident and inveterate evil, 
absentecism, with those co-actions, clear- 
ings, and drivings, which it occasions, 
that want of labour and lowness of wages, 
which also spring from the same cause, 
which aggravate the evil to which they are 
thus exposed, and above all to the former, 
a want which would prevent the perpetra- 
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tion of many of these wrongs and mitigate 
their consequences, when inflicted; it is 
to these causes, and especially to the last, 
that the evils long endured by that un- 
happy country, are clearly chargeable. 
And it is only by giving to it a system 
long ago established in England, and to 
which, notwithstanding all declamation to 
the contrary, the great superiority in its 
general condition of the lower classes, is 
mainly owing, that these deep and invete- 
rate evils can alone be mitigated and re- 
moved. But the opposers of such a pro- 
vision for the poor of Ireland assert, that 
its introduction into that country is im- 
practicable, owing, on the one hand, to 
the general poverty and unsettled con- 
dition of its people, and on the other, 
to the impossibility of finding proper 
instruments, or, as they express it, ma- 
chinery by which to carry it into execution 
if legally established. I totally deny both 
assumptions. With regard to the first, 
hard, indeed, is it upon that country, that 
the very poverty which had been created by 
this long continued and cruel neglect, 
should be held a valid reason for the con- 
tinuation of this state of things; and that 
cruelty and injustice should plead _pre- 
scription. Ireland, left in the situation 
in which England found itself after the in- 
famous confiscation of her charitable 
foundations, the abbeys and monasteries, 
stands in precisely the same need of a 
poor-law, as did the latter, and is in at 
least as favourable a situation and condi- 
tion for establishing it. Look at the indi- 
gence of England at that period, and the 
crime and suffering which it created. Did 
these constitute a sufficient reason in the 
estimation of the great and benevolent 
men of those days, for withholding from 
the poor of the people their just rights ? 
On the contrary, such considerations 
quickened them in the performance of 
that great duty, and above forty Acts of 
Parliament were passed, after the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, till the passing of 
the Act of the 43rd of Elizabeth, all having 
the same object—a legislative relief for 
the poor. How many general laws have 
been passed in Ireland during the same 
period for a similar purpose? Not any. 
And the consequence is, that their distress 
remains unrelieved and unabated. The 
condition of England at that period was 
just the counterpart of that of Ireland at 
present, and in no respect preferable. 
Hollingshed tells us, that just before his 
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time, there were not above two or three 
houses in an upland town that had chim- 
neys, and often not so many; he describes 
the people (not the paupers), as sleeping 
upon straw with a log for their pillow, and 
their food and clothing correspondent. 
Clearances, precisely similar in their mo- 
tives, and consequences with those of Ire- 
land, were perpetrated in those days. 
‘““The husbandmen,” says Sir Thomas 
More, “be thrust out! Poor silly 
wretched souls!’ Men, women, husbands, 
wives, fathers, children, widows, woeful 
mothers with their young babes—away 
they trudge out of their known and ac- 
customed houses, finding no place to rest 
in. And when they have wandered till 
their all is spent, what can they do but to 
steal, and then, justly, pardie, be hanged, 
or else go about begging. And yet, then 
also they be cast into prison as vagabonds, 
because they go about and work not, whom 
no man will set at work, though they 
never so willingly profier themselves there- 
to.” Of these poor wretches we learn, 
that 72,000 great and petty thieves were 
put to death in the reign of Henry 8th. 
In Elizabeth’s time rogues, we are told 
‘‘ were trussed up apace, and, that there 
was not a year commonly wherein three or 
four hundred of them were not devoured 
by the gallows in one place or another.” 
Strype, speaking of one county alone, 
Somersetshire, says, “ Forty persons have 
been there executed in a year for robberies, 
thefts, and other felonies ; thirty-five 
burnt in the hand ; thirty-seven whipped ; 
183 discharged ; and that those that were 
discharged, were wicked and desperate 
persons, Notwithstanding this great num- 
ber of indictments, the fifth part of the 
felonies committed in the county were not 
brought to trial. The rapines committed 
by the infinite number of the wicked, wan- 
dering, idle people, were intolerable to the 
poor countrymen, and obliged them toa 
perpetual watch of their sheep-folds, pas- 
tures, and corn-fields. The other coun- 
tics of England were in no better a condi- 
tion than Somersetshire, and many of 
them were even in a worse ; there were at 
least three or four hundred able-bodied 
vagrants in every county, who lived by 
theft and rapine, and who sometimes met 
in troops, and committed spoil upon the 
inhabitants. If all the felons of this kind 
were reduced to subjection, they would 
form a strong army : the Magistrates were 
awed, by the association and threats of the 
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confederates, from executing justice on the 
offenders.” Such was the condition of 
England at that time, when the sudden 
and strikingly beneficial effects of the in- 
troduction of the Poor-laws is recorded by 
a contemporary authority of the highest 
order—Dalton. Lithgow, at about the 
same time, mentions the extreme poverty 
of the Irish, and earnestly recommended a 
similar provision on their behalf; and 
happy would it have been for both coun- 
tries, had such been the case. Ireland 
would then have advanced with at least 
equal steps in the great career of national 
improvement, and have amply repaid the 
act of justice and beneficence. I might have 
extended the description of the state of 
England at the period referred to, to a va- 
riety of particulars, all conclusive as to 
the fact of its condition, in almost every 
respect, being not better than is that of 
Ireland at the present time, in many par- 
ticulars, doubtless, greatly inferior. J will 
only advert to one particular in proof of 
this fact, so important to my present argu- 
ment. Perhaps one of the most striking 
and obvious proofs and indications of 
the condition of society and of the exist- 
ence of national wealth, is the number of 
that noble animal, so necessary to the 
use, convenience, and distinction of man- 
kind, the horse, found in any civilized 
community as compared with that of 
the inhabitants. Now, in the period |] 
have referred to, we are informed there 
were only 20,000 horses in all England ; 
at the present time there are more than 
that number kept for pleasure alone in 
Ireland; far more than ten times as many 
in the whole. But to return. In adverting 
to the two great objects of the Poor-laws 
of England, and which must ever remain 
the prominent features in any similar insti- 
tution, namely, the providing of labour for 
the unemployed, and the administration of 
relief to the impotent poor—what is there, 
I would ask, in the present state of Ireland, 
which can induce any one to suppose that 
both are not attainable? Regarding the 
latter, relief for the impotent, there can, 
[ hope, be no dispute; it is only in re- 
ference to the practicability of the former, 
the providing labour for the unemployed, 
that strong doubts are entertained. And 
still when we advert to the preeeding 
descriptions of the condition of England, 
given on the highest authority, can a 
shadow of doubt remain upon any man’s 
mind, as to the unemployed poor of 
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England, at the period adverted to, having 
been more numerous than are those now 
similarly circumstanced in Ireland? That 
the profitable employment of the latter is, 
at this moment, a far easier task than it 
was in the former instance, is a still more 
obvious fact. I allude not to that in- 
creased demand for the products of labour, 
which the great improvement in society 
has occasioned; nor yet to those great 
local and national improvements, which 
present themselves in that country in 
every direction; tasks which would profit- 
ably employ multitudes, and permanently 
repay the labour that they would demand, 
and which, if neglected in this, await 
future generations.’ No, Sir, it is unneccs- 


sary for me to advert to such means of 


employment. The law of Elizabeth pre- 
scribed that stocks should be procured, and 
that the unemployed should be set to work 
as manufacturers; the law, I hope of Wil- 
liam 4th, will, I trust, direct that the idle 
shall be employed in what Montesquicu 
calls the manufacture universal—cultiva- 
tion; a far more certain and efficacious 
course. [ shall not encumber my argu- 
ment, which I mean, on this occasion, to 
confine to general principles, by showing 
how easily and beneficially this might be 
accomplished ; and the inevitable result 
would be, that the lands in cultivation would 
he infinitely better tilled, and the general 
improvement of the wastes greatly increased 
and extended. Sir, I would ask whether a 
stranger to the situation and circumstances 
of the British empire, would deem it credi- 
ble, that within its confined limits, some of 
its most fertile districts were totally uncul- 
tivated ; others, still more extensive, very 
imperfectly improved ; that multitudes of 
the people were either wholly or partially 
unemployed, and still, that a demand to 
an enormous and increasing extent was 
made upon the products of other coun- 
tries; products which, under such cir- 
cumstances might be raised with greater 
certainty, plenty, and cheapness, in our 
own? What would be thus deemed in- 
credible is nevertheless the fact, and to 
‘ an extent which would hardly be believed 
possible, were not the documents at hand 
which fully prove it. Thus, Sir, leaving 
totally out of the calculation that vast 
increase in the crops of Ireland, which 
might be obtained, were more Jabour em- 
ployed in tillage, ‘there are almost five 
millions of acres wholly uncultivated, 
nearly half of which is land of a highly 
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productive quality ; here there,is a field 
for Jabour, in the simplest and most certain 
form, almost inexhaustible. Would there 
be any demand, for the products of this 
labour if it were thus employed? There 
is the best market in the world in the 
very heart of the country, and close at 
hand. Those wastes would produce corn, 
cattle, cheese, butter, flax, hemp, rape, 
linseed, tares, madder, not to mention 
tobacco, the culture of which is forbidden, 
though as employing more hands than any 
other culture, is peculiarly fitted for the 
state of Ireland, where labour is so un- 
happily redundant. Well, Sir, England 
takes from foreign countries, from 
20,000,000 to 30,000,000 of bushels of 
corn; about 150,000 ecwt. of butter; 
100,000 ewt. of cheese; 1,000,000 ewt. 
of tallow, about 1,200,000 cwt. of hemp 
and flax; 150,000 ewt. of clover seed ; 
2,000,000 bushels of linseed ; 450,000 
bushels of rape seed; 100,000 bushels of 
tares 100,000 ecwt. of madder, to say 
nothing of many other articles of foreign 
growth, perfectly adapted to the soil and 
climate of Ireland. Why, Sir, the pro- 
duction of a part of these only would 
demand the exertion of every individual 
pronounced redundant in Ireland, and by 
increasing the demand, would raise the 
remuneration of labour, improving the 
food, the clothing, the habitations of the 
lower classes, and in one word, bestowing 
plenty, and conferring peace on the whole 
community. Nor, Sir, is this all. Walf 
the advantages of such an increased pro- 
duction and intercourse is not yet told. 
The increased comforts of the Irish la- 
bourer and agriculturist would augment 
to an equal extent, that of the English 
operative and manufacturer, the products 
of whose industry would be increased in 
demand, and heightened in value, by so 
beneficial a policy. The market thus 
created by the improved condition of 
seven or eight millions of our fellow sub- 


jects, would infinitely outweigh in value, 


those casual and uncertain openings to 
our commerce, whether in the Old World 
or the New, which distant countries may 
occasionally and reluctantly afford. On 
the one hand, the necessaries of life 
cheapenced in price, and Jess fluctuating in 
their supply, would no longer be controlled 
by the varying produce, or the uncertain 
policy of foreign states ; on the other, the 
demand for our manufactures would in a 
reat measure be relieved from the fuctu- 
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ations and reversals, almost equally dis- 
tressing. The public revenue would at 
the same time enlarge with the increasing 
prosperity—the heavy load of taxation 

would be no longer oppressively felt—the 
triumphs of the plough would succeed 
those of the sword, and bury the national 
grievances for ever. Thus would the body 
politic be fed, invigorated by a constant 
and healthful circulation; the empire would 
stand erect among the nations, strong and 
self-dependant; and, leaning upon its own 
resources, would extend to the nations the 


right hand of fellowship, or the shicld of 


defence, and form a reciprocal and bene- 
ficial intercourse with every country upon 
earth. This, Sir, I hold to be no visionary 
idea; it is one which is sanctioned and 
dictated by the experience of every coun- 
try which has hitherto risen to power and 
prosperity, and, indeed, only extends the 


principle upon ‘wiih is foundation of 


our own prosperity has been laid. The 
employment of the population Ieads to 
this sure and happy result; and, in ad- 
dition to the realization of its fond and 
disinterested intention, a provision for 
the poor, is returned a hundred-fold 
into the bosom of the community that 
makes it, in increasing wealth and pros- 
perity. Bat it will be objected to all 
this, that these great advantages cannot 
be secured, nor the Poor-laws introduced 
into Ireland, from a deficiency of what is 
called machinery to carry them into oper- 
ation. I totally deny this. ‘There are at 
least as good materials for creating that 
machinery in Ireland at this time, as there 
were in England at the period of their in- 
troduction, and yet our legislators made 
no such objection. But, if this were the 
case, it would be one of the most certain, 
and not least beneficial effects of the 
system, that it would create that ma- 


chinery, and thereby establish a sort of 


moral police throughout the community 
of incalculable advantage to its character 

and interests. It would. call into exercise, 

if not into existence, many of those quali- 
ties necessary for the purpose ; it would 
stimulate wealth to the performance of its 
duties, if not by nobler exertions, at least 
by the certain and prevalent inducements 
of interest and necessity ; and it would 
recall absenteeship to some consideration 
of the state of a people thus deserted and 
oppressed. But, Sir, it is the grossest in- 
sult upon the character of the country, to 
pronounce it at this moment, destitute of a 
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numerous class who would fully and faith- 
fully discharge the duties the system would 
impose. What, Sir, when we see, that the 
work of exaction never fails of its comple- 
tion for want of instruments—that the 
public revenue suffers not for want of an 
organised system of collection—that public 


justice can pursue to punishment its vic- 


tims, with a celerity and certainty of late 
almost unparalleled—shall it be said, 
that when duties so gratifying to the 
best feelings of the human heart, and so 
congenial to the Irish character in parti- 
cular, have to be discharged, that nonecould 
be found willing or adequate, cheerfully to 
undertake and faithfully to fulfil them? 
Such, I repeat, is the deadliest insult that 
was ever levelled at the Irish people; but it 
is happily wholly unfounded. No man who 
has considered the condition of the two 
countries at both periods, can for one 
moment doubt, that L[reland has an equal 
necessity and superior means, for estab- 
lishing a provision for her poor, compared 
with England at the time of its introduction 
here : and I think few can dispute, that the 
eftects would be equally great and beneficial. 
But, Sir, it is often said, that the introduc- 
tion of Poor-laws into Ireland will destroy 
that voluatary charity which now existsin 
Ireland. Voluntary charity! On whose 
rh ? ‘The voluntary charity of the wealthy 
of that country ? If the absence of a le ral 
system of relief for the poor was the best 
means of encouraging the exercise of private 
and voluntary charity, no country on earth 
ought to have exhibited such heroic acts 
of munificence as those performed by the 
wealthy of that country. But, what said 
the right hon. Secretary on a Jate occa- 
sion, when calling the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the distresses in the west of 
Ireland, which had then risen to so alarm- 
ing a height as to arrest the attention of 
Government? Why, he said, that the 
great land-owners in that entire district, 
urgent and great as was the distress, had 
then’contributed only the sum of 10/. to its 
mitigation. In the calamitous yearof 1817, 
we learn, on the authority of a right rev. 
Prelate, thatin an extensive district, where 
the property owned by absentces amounted 
to 80,0002. or 90,0002. per aiunum, the 
sum of 832. only was subscribed, though 
they were personally applicd to. Why, 
Sir, if the absence of Poor-laws is such a 
nurse of yoluntary beneficence, the flame 
of divine charity would by this time have 
mounted to heaven, and shed its lustre and 
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spread its warmth over the whole com- 
munity. But, alas, for the supposition, 
the contrary is the melancholy fact. It iS 
only on the solid foundation of justice that 
merey builds her purest trophies. But, 
Sir, if it be meant that the sitablichinent 
of Poor-laws would interfere, in some sort, 
with the charity now dis spensed to the 
mendicants of Irclar nd, who are relieved by 
those almost as destitute as themselves, | 


auswer, that it is high time this method of 


relief were abolished. I[t is a shame and 
a disgrace to the wealth of a country, to 
leave the relicf of poverty principally to 
the poor themselves ; that they must spare 
out of their inadequate means that which 
renders them still more wretched, and 
very imperfectly relicving the miseries it 
secks to succour, spreads the suffering 
aud the contagion of beggary throughout 
the whole community. Sir, the time fails 
me, and Iam sure [ am exhausting the 
paticnce of the House, otherwise 1 had 
meant to have entered somewhat at length 
into other, and not unimportant objec- 
tions, against Poor-laws, all of which, I 
am confident, resolve themselves, when 
duly considered, into argumeuts in their 
favour. I must, however, 
with merely recapitulating them, hoping to 
be indulged in a somewhat lengthened 
reply, should they be urged against the 
proposition I am about to subinit to the 
Hlouse. The first of these which I shall 
notice is, the supposition that Poor-laws 
have a direct tendency unduly to increase 
population; the very reverse of this 1 
could readily prove—bat this objection, 
paramount as it was long held, is now so 
generally abandoned, that [ shall not 
further allude to it on this occasion. The 
next is, that the institution of a national 
system of relief has a direct tendency to 
suspend or destroy the exercise of private 
and voluntary charity, and to destroy the 
domestic virtues of the poor; and, gene- 
rally speaking, to ind ispose the commu- 
nity to the exercise of voluntary charity. 
This I also deny. ‘There is no country in 
the world, where, among the inferior 
orders, the domestic duties are more faith- 
fully discharged than in England ; and as 
the latter part of the accusation, from 
whatever quarter it comes, I challenge 
those who make it, to produce a commu- 
nity upon earth where a nobler structure 
of voluntary charity is erected, though it 
rests upon the broad basis of a national 
provision for the poor, than in this country, 
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content myself 
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Let this be ee toge aud I am ready with 
proofs of the fact. It is also affirmed, that 
a provision for the poor has a tendency to 
make the labouring classes idle and im- 
provident. Who has ever made this ac- 
cusation against the labouring classes of 
England? Patient of toil beyond any 
other class upon earth, slaves not ex- 
cluded; in every market of labour 
they are preferred before competitors of 
any other country; nor is their conduct 
inferior with whomsoever compared. — In 
fact, the bulk of the people of England, 
from their youth upwards, labour longer, 
and more intensely, than is consistent 
with the preservation of health, or the dic- 
tates of humanity. Lastly, Sir, the great 
objection to a Poor’s-law is, that it would 
finally absorb the property of Ireland. To 
this objection, which I am aware is deem- 
ed the most powerful and conclusive of 
any that has been advanced, I shall con- 
tent myself at present with giving a direct 
and positive contradiction, again appeal- 
the experience of this part of the 
empire during more than 200 years; 
during which time I will venture to 
assert, that the suins disbursed by mcans 
of the national provision for the poor, 
have, compared with any other item of 
national income or expenditure, exhibited 
a constant and regular diminution, while 
the number of those which have been as- 
sisted or sustained by this great legal 
charity, has also, in relation to the popu- 
lation, manifested as striking and uniform 
a decrease. J should be content, however, 
that the law which should establish the 
provision, should limit the extent of the 
contribution in all cases, reserving to those 
districts which should be the most heavily 
burthened, the privilege of obtaining as- 
sistance, toa certain extent, from others 
more favourably circumstanced, agreeably 
to the original provision of the law of 
Elizabeth, which wisely united, as far as 
was practicable, the advantages of local 
economy, with a partial equalization of 
the funds contributed by different divi- 
sions, forthe same purpose. I am aware, 
however, that, after all, the system would, 
to acertain and limited extent, absorb a 
certain proportion of the property of Ire- 
land, and especially of the absentees, and 
this, so far frora bemg an objection, I hold 
to be one of the advantages es of the propo- 
sition. What is it that the poor Irish 
waut, but to absorb some part of that pro- 
duce which they raise in such abundance, 
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and to retain a portion of that wealth 
which is now annually abstracted from the 
public stock of the country? ‘To absorb 
some part of the wealth it thus produces, 
would indeed refresh and invigorate the 
country; the thirsty and parched soil in 


{Avc. 29} 


the drought of summer thus absorbs the | 


genial showers, which drop grateful from 
above, investing it with renewed verdure 
and fertility. But, after all, Sir, these 
fears of Poor-laws, absorbing the whole 
wealth of a community, are so far from 
being just, that the very contrary is the 
result wherever they are established. Not 
only does their operation greatly increase 
the prosperity of all such countries ; but, 
considered apart from all other considera- 
tions, the systematic method of relief they 
introduce is found, upon any just calcula- 
tion, to be the most economical, as well as 
effectual mode of relief, for the most in- 
digent part of the population, that could 
be adopted. Regarding Ireland, this in- 
teresting fact is demonstrably true, and 
has been asserted by the most intelligent 
witnesses of all parties, examined by 
the various Committees which have been 
appointed from time to time, to examine 
and report on the state of Ireland. When 
I last addressed the House on this import- 
ant subject, I gave a calculation which I 
will not repeat, by which I think I proved 
most fully, that what with the Grand Jury 
presentments, which are so large in 
amount, much of the proceeds of which 
are devoted to arrant jobbing, the curse of 
Ireland, and disbursed, therefore, so as to 
disgrace the rich without relieving the 
poor ; and what with the exactions of the 
innumerable mendicants who levy daily 
contributions on that warm-hearted and 
charitable people to so great an amount ; 
to say nothing of those immense items in 
the national expenditure which are incur- 
red for making an ineffectual attempt to 
keep a people quiet in their sufferings, 
whom a different treatment would restore 
to peace and overwhelm with gratitude ;— 
a larger sum is expended than would be 
required by a legal provision for the poor, 
even were the English system, with all its 
imperfections, in full operation in that 
country. On the bare score of economy, 
therefore, 1 am persuaded that the mea- 
sure I propose for Ireland would be one 
of the most beneficial that could be intro- 
duced. I have purposely avoided, on this 
occasion, advancing an argument, which I 
perhaps ought to have put prominently for- 
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ward-—namely, the interests of the working 
classes of any description in this country, 
which are deeply implicated in a legislative 
provision for the poor of Ireland; as 1 
cannot refrain from believing, notwith- 
standing all the arguments put forth to 
the contrary, that such a provision would 
raise and sustain the value of labour in 
that country, by increasing its demand ; 
and that, consequently, the market of 
labour in this part of the empire, would, 
of necessity, be greatly benefitted. I 
never wished to throw the slightest ob- 
stacle in the way of the labouring classes 
of Ireland coming to this country in search 
of work ; all I would ask is, that the same 
class, in both countries, should be placed 
upon the same footing. At present I 
cannot refrain from believing, that the 
want of a Poor’s-law in Ireland is a 
grievous injury to the industrious classes 
of England, who find their labour inter- 
fered with, and its value lessened, by that 
influx of Irish workmen of every descrip- 
tion, who are driven to these shores by 
mere want and destitution. But, Sir, itis 
not upon any local or interested views and 
considerations that I would rest my argu- 
mentin behalf of a legislative provision for 
the poor of Ireland. ‘The laws of God, of 
nature, and humanity, equally demand its 
establishment. The deep poverty and 
distress existing at all times in that 
country, deserted as it is by those who 
ought to be its protectors, and those occa- 
sional visitations of severe suffering, one of 
which is now afflicting the people, render 
that demand more urgent. The story of 
that country, for a long succession of ge- 
nerations, sufficiently shows that no other 
means of relief will be effectual. On any 
increase of the miseries of the inhabitants, 
and when distress rises to an insufferable 
height, some ostentatious, but inadequate 
attempts, may be made for its relief. But 
if you listen to selfish counsels, and in- 
stitute no permanent provision for thie 
poor, the history of past ages of suffering 
will be only repeated in succeeding ages. 
Succeeding ages didI say? No! The 
continued neglect, and consequent injury, 
of a great and growing people, as sensible 
of resentment for inflicted wrongs as they 
are of more grateful impressions under a 
kinder treatment, will endanger the peace 
if not the integrity of the empire. At 
this moment the distresses the people 
suffer, the tolerated desertion of so large a 
portion of the wealthier classes, and the 
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absence of all legal provision for the 
poverty thus occasioned, are looscning the 
attachment which many of the inhabitants 
of that island had cherished for an iti- 
mate connection with this; and the Anti- 
unionists, it must be confessed, are hourly 
gaining strength, and their triumph would 
be the downfall of this great and ancient 
empire. A dark cloud of suffering has 
long hung over the west, where the angry 
elements are again heard from afar, and 
threatening that storm which may again 
shake the empire to its very foundations. 
The time is come when property must be 
taught that it has duties to perform as 
strictly and righteously duc, as those it 
exacts from poverty. Politicians and 
economists may agree as they please, but 
their palliations and apologies will not much 
longer avail. Nor can the people of this 


country any longer bear that their fellow-’ 


subjects of Ireland should be deprived of 
their natural rights as human beings; that 
they should be habitually deserted in that 
condition of distress which is common to 
them, or in their severer calamities that 
they should be assisted by a begging-box 
called round the kingdom; that their 
miseries should be assuaged by the pro- 
ceeds of a masked ball, and their dying 
agonics consoled by means of a bazaar or 
a ball. No; they demand a provision for 
them, a certain adequate and legislative 
provision ; and in this, their demand, who 
shall say, that the voice of the people is 
not the voice of God? Sir, many other 
arguments in favour of the important pro- 
position I am about to submit to the 
House press for utterance; but I have 
already, I fear, fatigued its attention. | 
shall, therefore, refrain from presenting to 
its consideration other facts and state- 
ments which I meant to have adduced. I 
am deeply sensible how imperfectly [ have 
advocated the great cause which I have 
undertaken, and to which f had given my 
feeble, but sincere efforts, long before I 
had the honour of a seat in this House, 
and when the proposition had few advo- 
cates on either side of the water. Many 
of the strongest arguments in favour of 
Poor-laws, I have omitted to urge on this 
occasion, having, on more than one pre- 
ceding opportunity, already presented 
them to the House: others, 1 am aware, I 
am entirely foregoing. But I feel con- 
fident that the cause will suffer nothing 
from this course, as others will follow me 
in this discussion, who, I am sure, will 
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more than supply those deficiencies of 
mine, which are the more apparent from 
the dcep and permanent importance of 
the subject. I have purposely avoided 
submitting any plan to this House, being 
persuaded that the better course was, in 
the first instance, to gain, if possible, its 
sanction to the principle ; that obtained, | 
should proceed to lay next under its con- 
sideration the outlines of a measure in the 
form of a Bill, founded on the principle of 
a compulsory provision, limited, at least for 
the present, in its extent, and discretionary 
relicf, chiefly under the control of the 
principal contributors. But upon these 
points I shall not nowenter, I shall now 
mercly submit my Resolution, which I 
earnestly hope the [House will affirm on 
this occasion. It must be obvious to all, 
that things in Ireland cannot long go on 
as they do at present; that, however 
argued against, and fora time successfully 
resisted, a provision for the poor of that 
country must be made. Let it then be 
made, while, in the sight of God and a 
grateful people, it shall have the merit of 
a voluntary act. Let it not be delayed till 
what ought to flow from the noblest attri- 
bute of humanity —disinterested benevo- 
Jence, become the offspring of the basest 
aud most grovelling feeling of the mind, fear. 
Lose not the grace of an act which, if 
promptly and willingly done, will kindle 
the gratitude of a nation; repay the 
wrongs of many generations, and join in 
closcr and indissoluble bonds, the sister 
islands, which can only be prosperous and 
happy while united by affection as well as 
law. Disregard the suggestions of selfish- 
ness, and dare to be just and humane. Do 


justice, love mercy, and leave the event to 


Him: who has constituted that sacred rule 
as the road to national, as well as indi- 
vidual happiness and prosperity. I beg 
leave, Sir, to move, in the form of a Reso- 
lution, that it is the opinion of this House, 
that it is expedient and necessary to con- 
stitute a legal provision for the Poor of 
Ircland.” 

Mr. John Weyland seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Strickland felt himself sorry to be 
obliged to oppose the motion of the hon. 
Member. Ile was impressed with the 
sincerity of the hon. Member who had so 
eloquently addressed the House. It really 
was impossible not to agree to much of 
the reasoning of the hon. Member. It 
brought to his recollection the observa- 


tions made by a noble Lord (Lord Holland) 
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two years ago. That noble Lord said, it 
was easy to state the distresses of the 
poor, but difficult indeed to find a remedy. 
He could not go to the extent which he 
understood the hon. Member had recom- 
mended. He would willingly provide, by 
rates, for the aged, infirm, and sick. 
Such persons had a common claim on 
humanity. The proposition of the hon. 
Gentleman was, to introduce the Poor- 
laws of England into Ireland. [Mr. 
Sadler did not go to that extent.] He 
was happy to hear such was not the plan, 
because it involved great inconvenience. 
He had listened with great attention to 
find out what the exact plan of the hon. 
Member was. The Irish Members had a 
right to say, ‘* Before you introduce the 
Poor-laws to Ircland, amend these laws 
as they apply to your own poor.” The 
hon. Member complained of the abuse of 
the Poor-laws, and adverted to the com- 
mencement of those laws in the reign of 
Elizabeth. The Statute in that reign did 
not give relief to all. The intention was, 
to provide work for all who had not em- 
ployment—all who had not a daily oc- 
cupation—the aged, the blind, the sick, 
and infirm: but he could not bring his 
mind to consider sturdy labourers as the 
objects to whom the property of the com- 
munity was to be given. The Poor- 
laws worked well during 180 years, but, 
about forty years ago, Mr. Pitt gave a 
new turn to the claims of paupers. ‘That 
Minister had great influence over the 
Magistrates, and, unfortunately, his views 
on the Poor-laws were not sound. Mr. 
Pitt held, that every person reduced to 
pauperism had a claim on the property of 
the country. Mr. Whitbread, at a sub- 
sequent period, contended that it was 
impossible to make the funds of the 
nation applicable to all classes. He was 
of the same opinion, and even thought that 
parishes and local districts ought to have 
a discretionary power in distinguishing 
objects, and making provision for those 
only who appeared justly entitled to 
parochial relief, under the spirit and mean- 
ing of the Act of Elizabeth. As the Poor- 
laws were now administered, every man 
out of work might demand relief, and he was 
sure, nay, he defied contradiction, when he 
asserted, that to introduce laws founded 
on that principle into Ireland, would be 
the ruin of that country. Mr. Sturges 
Bourne’s Act, for the appointment of 
Select Vestries or Committees to manage 
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the affairs of the poor, which was the 
only Act from which he thought some 
hints might be taken, had done much 
towards promoting a better administration 
of the Poor-laws. He considered it an 
excellent Act, as it gave the rate-payers 
a power over the application of the rates ; 
but another Act, which Mr. Sturges Bourne 
introduced, namely, the Act for regulating 
votes in Vestry meetings, had cast con- 
siderable odium on the Select Vestries’ 
Act. He certainly was of opinion that 
it would be impracticable, and most in- 
jurious if practicable, to introduce the 
English Poor-laws into Ireland. At the 
same time, a well regulated system of 
Poor-laws, adapted to Ireland, would be 
productive of most beneficial effects. 
Colonel Torrens concurred in the prin- 
ciples so ably stated by the hon. member 
for Yorkshire. He (Colonel Torrens) was 
decidedly favourable to the introduction 
of a modified system of Poor-laws into 
Ireland—a system by which the majority 
of rate-payers in each parish should 
voluntarily assess themselves for the relief 
of the impotent poor, permanently inca- 
pacitated from earning their own sub- 
sistence. But with respect to the other 
system, advocated by the hon. Member 
who introduced the Motion, he must 
venture to express his dissent. He had 
given his best attention to the plan of 
extending to able-bodied labourers, when 
wages were deficient, the right to com- 
pulsory relief; he had endeavoured to 
view this important question in all its 
bearings, and to trace it throughout all 
its consequences; and the result of his 
deliberation was, an increasing conviction 
of the danger of entering upon a path 
whose termination no man could see, 
and from whose windings and labyrinths 
there could be no retreat. He was sur- 
prised at the hasty and inconsiderate 
manner in which opinions upon important 
subjects were taken up and promulgated. 
The question of compulsory relief in- 
volved all the most important questions of 
political economy, of social government. 
The causes which determined the wages 
of labour, the profits of capital, the rent 
and value of land—all these were more or 
less involved in the wide and momentous 
question of establishing a Poor-rate in 
Ireland. Yet, strange as it might appear, 
the hon. Member advocated this measure 
without reference to the principles of that 
science of which it formed the most im- 
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portant portion. Nay, it was a fact—a 
fact which the next generation would 
scarcely credit—that hon. Members might 
be found denouncing and disclaiming the 
principles of political economy, in the 
same breath with which they proposed 
measures for improving the condition of 
the people. The labouring classes com- 
posed the great bulk of every community; 
and a country must be considered miser- 
able or happy in proportion as these classes 
were well or ill supplied with the neces- 
saries, comforts, and enjoyments, of life. 
The study of political economy teaches 
us the way in which labour may obtain 
an adequate reward; and, if it did not 
teach us this, it might, indeed, serve to 
gratify a merely speculative curiosity, but 
could scarcely conduce to any purposes 
of practical utility. It claims the pecu- 
liar attention of the benevolent and good, 
mainly because it explains the causes 
which depress and elevate wages, and 
thereby points out the means by which 
we may mitigate the distress and improve 
the condition of the great majority of 
mankind. Political economy is not, as 
has been erroneously stated, the appro- 
priate or exclusive science of the States- 
man and the legislator; it is emphatically 
the science of the people. The hon. 
Member had encumbered and overlaid 
this question with a multitude of details ; 
and he would venture to suggest to the 
hon. Member, that as our knowledge of 
statistics was lamentably imperfect, no 
good could possibly be derived from con- 
clusions drawn from imperfect and in- 
correct data. ‘There was no very accurate 
or certain information as to the extent of 
the actual demand for labour, and as to 
the numbers of the employed, partly em- 
ployed, and altogether unemployed, la- 
bourers in the several agricultural parishes 
of England. Now, if these facts, which 
are passing almost before our eyes, have 
not yet been sufficiently examined and 
ascertained, how uncertain, how vague, 
how utterly unworthy, of credence must 
be the multitudinous statistical details 
which the hon, Member has gathered 
from distant countries and remote ages ? 
But, even if the hon. Member had esta- 
blished his alleged facts by sufficient evi- 
dence, still he would have performed only 
half his task. The faculty which ac- 
curately observes and records particular 
phenomena, is widely different from that 
which distinguishes between accidental 
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coincidence and necessary connection. 
Facts, however accurately ascertained, 
may be thrown together so as to present 
a chaos of heterogeneous and uncon- 
nected elements, confounding the imagin- 
ation, rather than enlightening the un- 
derstanding. Facts, accurately ascertained, 
form the only foundation upon which 
sound principles can be erected. But, in 
enabling us to judge of the future by the 
past, facts are of little value until they 
have been arranged and generalized, and 
subjected to that inductive process which 
extends individual experience throughout 
the infinitude of things, and imparts to 
humau knowledge the character of science. 
For these considerations, he did not esti- 
mate very highly the hon. Member’s 
multifarious statistical details, however 
laboriously acquired or eloquently dis- 
played. Without entering a labyrinth, to 
which there appeared to be no clue, he 
would apply himself directly to the ques- 


tion before the House. The question of 


establishing Poor-laws in Ireland is an 
English, quite as much as it is an Irish, 
question. It must be obvious to the 
House, that in countries so contiguous 
and so intimately connected as England 
and Ireland, two different rates of wages, 
and two different states of the labouring 
population, could not permanently co- 
exist. One of the two events must ne- 
cessarily occur. Either the Irish people 
must be raised to the level of the English, 
or the English degraded to the level of 
the Irish. There was no alternative. The 
condition of the working classes in Eng- 
land and in Scotland, could not be pre- 
served from rapid deterioration while the 
stream of Irish labour inundated the 
British market, and while steam naviga- 
tion opened a new and enlarging channel 
to swell its volume and accelerate its 
course. The time had now arrived, when 
it had become the imperative duty of 
every one whose station or whose know- 
ledge gave him an influence in society, 
zealously to co-operate in ameliorating 
the condition of the people of Ireland, if 
not for the sake of Ireland, yet for the 
sake of England, and in order to prevent 
the manners and the religion of Britain 
from being swept away by the annual 
irruptions of the hordes of the west. 
With respect to the English part of this 
important question, he was prepared to 
shew, that the establishment of Poor-laws 
in Ireland could not prevent, or even 
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diminish, the influx of Irish labourers into | by the introduction of Poor-laws into 
England. It might appear, upon a super- | Ireland, he would proceed to consider 
ficial view of the case, that, if the Irish | this important subject, not in relationi to 


poor had a legal provision in their own 


English interests, but purely as an Irish 


country, they would cease to seek for | question. The state of Ireland was appall- 


employment by migrating to this. It 
would, however, be found, on examination, 
that no such effect would be produced. 
So long as the wages of labour were 
higher in England than in Ireland, so 
long would Irish labourers come over to 
obtain such higher wages. But it was 
obviously impossible, that the introduction 
of Poor-laws into Ireland should raise 
Irish wages to the English level. In 
Ireland, the wages of common Jabour were 
from 3s. to 8s. per week ; in England they 
were from 8s. to 16s., being on the average 
5s. a-weck higher in England than in 
Ireland. There were, upon the lowest 
calculation, 1,000,000 labourers in Ire- 
land ; and to raise their wages 5s. a-week, 
so as to bring them up to the English 
level, would require an annual assess- 
ment to the amount of 13,000,000/. But 
the whole rental of Ireland did not amount 
to 13,000,000/. So that the confiscation 
of the whole property of the country, and 
applying the entire rental to the increase 
of wages, would be insufficient, without 
any increase of the existing population of 
Ireland, to prevent the influx of Irish 
labourers. It was obvious, however, that, 
if the whole rental of the country were 
given in aid of wages, the population of 
Ireland would increase much more rapidly 
than at present; and, in a very short 
period, the wages of an Irish labourer, 


even when increased by his dividend of 


the rental, would be no more than from 
3s. to 8s. a-week. But the number of 
labourers receiving these low wages, and 
anxious to participate in the higher wages 
of England, would be doubled. Thus the 
establishment of Poor-laws in Ireland, 
instead of preventing, would increase, to 
an enormous extent, the influx of Irish 
labourers into England. Those English 
Membcrs who regarded the establishment 
of a compulsory provision for the able- 
bodied poor of Ireland, as a means of 
protecting the working classes in England 
from the competition of Irish labour, 
would find, by woful expericnce, that the 
remedywouldaggravate thedisease. Having 
disposed of the English part of the dis- 
cussion, and endeavoured to show, that 
the English labourer could neither derive 
any advantage, nor escape from any evil, 


| 





ing. In endeavouring to apply an appro- 
priate remedy for the misery of that 
country, it was essential to ascertain its 
causes and its character. Some enlight- 
ened friends of Ireland contended, that 
that country was in a state of decided 
advancement and improvement—that til- 
lage was advancing, better cottages were 
erected, better agricultural implements 
were introduced, the exports and imports 
continued to increase, and all the symp- 
toms of growing wealth were exhibited. 
But, during this process, the misery of the 
people increased. Famine stalked in the 
midst of plenty. Thousands and tens of 
thousands were perishing from the face of 
the earth ; and what boots it to a famished 
people, 

“That while they sink, without one arm to save, 

The country blooms a garden and a grave.” 

Some extensive and effectual measure 
of relicf must be applied—and imme- 
diately applied. The only question which 
the House had to consider was, whether 
the measure proposed by the hon. Member 
for adoption, was calculated to remove or 
to mitigate the evils we deplore. He 
objected to instituting a legal and per- 
manent provision for the destitute and 
suffering poor of Ireland, from the con- 
viction that this species of provision, 
instead of relieving and removing, would 
aggravate and perpetuate the misery of 
that country. It was acknowledged, that 
the population of Ireland had rapidly 
increased, and that it was still rapidly 
increasing ; and it could not be denied, 
that as long as the supply of subsistence 
for them was increased by compulsory 
assessments upon property, the progress 
of population in Ireland would be acce- 
lerated. At no distant period the whole 
rental of the country would be inadequate 
to the maintenance of those for whose 
labour there was no demand. ‘Two shil- 
lings in the pound, or ten per cent upon 
rent and profit, to be levied by compulsory 
assessment, and distributed to those who 
could not obtain adequate wages, would un- 
doubtedly afford immediate relief, but, un- 
fortunately, it would be of short duration, 
As giving a tenth of the incomes derived 
from rent and profit in aid of the incomes 
derived from wages, could have no cons 
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ceivable tendency to diminish the number 
of births, or inercase the number of deaths, 
the people would continue to breed up to 
the extreme limits of the most scanty sub- 
sistence ; and want and misery would 
inevitably return. If, on witnessing this 
renewal of distress, the compulsory as- 
sessments were raised from ten to twenty 
per cent upon rents and profits, the same 
process would be repeated—temporary re- 
licf would be again aflorded, and perma- 
nent distress would again 
thirty, forty, fifty—nay, if 100 per cent 
were assessed upon the landed proprictors 
and capitalists, and the whole amount, 


both of rents and profits, given in aid of 


wages, the process and the result, with 
respect to the labouring class, would be 
precisely as before. But, although this 
system, which distributed amongst the 


mass of the people not only all the rent of 


land, but also all the profit of capital, 
could afford no permanent relief to the 
working classes, it would inflict the 
greatest injury and degradation upon the 
whole community. In the first place, 
when a country possessed, 
rent and profit, a considerable surplus 
revenue beyond what was necessary for 
the subsistence of the population, it might, 
when a deficient harvest occurred, export 
a portion of its superfuities and luxuries 
in exchange for food; and thus avert the 
miseries of famine, But when, by means 
of compulsory assessments, rent and 
profit, instead of existing as a net surplus 
revenue, were given in aid of wages; 
when the people (as must inevitably be 
the case, should the principle of popula- 
tion be uncontrolled), breed up to the 
point at which the whole revenue of the 
country is absorbed in mere subsistence, 
then there could not be, by any possibility, 
any surplus articles for exportation. The 
universal poverty of the country must 
render the purchase of foreign corn or 
other food impracticable ; and every de- 
ficient crop must lead inevitably to hope- 
less and unmitigated famine. In the 
second place, this partition of rent and 
profit amongst the people would speedily 
destroy all ‘leisure, would put a stop to 
every species of intellectu: ul culture, and 
would confine each and all to the busi- 
ness of providing for merely animal wants. 
Not a single mind would ‘be left to cul- 
tivate the ficld of thought ; the progress 


of knowledge would be arrested; nay, 
so far from the human mind being, under 
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return. If 


in the form of 
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such circumstances, capable of further ad- 
vances, the attainments already achieved 
would speedily be lost; arts, literature, 
and science, would be no more; and the 
darkest barbarism return. This state of 
hopeless misery and universal degradation 
would be the natural and the inevitable 
result of giving the unemployed poor a 
compulsory relief from the landed capital 
of the country, supposing such right were 
allowed to operate freely and unchecked. 
The advocates for Poor-laws, established 
on the principle of granting to the people 
a right to compulsory relief, contended 
that ‘such rights would not be allowed to 
operate so as to increase the population, 
but, on the contrary, would be so con- 
trolled and modified as actually to check 
and control the principle of population. 
It is maintained, that the necessity of 
providing for the wants of the people 
would cause the landed proprietors to 
exert their power to prevent the increase 
of the people, and to keep the supply of 
labour within the limits of the demand. 
3ut what did this doctrine involve? It 
involved one of two things—cither a 
feudal system, under which the pro- 
prietors of the soil should become irre- 
sponsible tyrants, and the people abject 
and passive slaves, or else an agrarian 
system, under which the people at large 
would be co-proprictors of the land, con- 
testing with its nominal owners the dis- 
tribution of the produce. ‘Twenty years 
back, and this feudal system would 

admitted to be impracticable ; to pursue 
the agrarian would bring us to the law of 
the strongest—to a state of nature—to 

“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he should take who had the power, 
And he should keep who ean.” 


If the hon. Member would confine his pro- 
position to introducing into Ireland such a 
system of Poor laws, as would leave it in 
the hands of the majority of the rate-pay- 
ers to levy a poor-rate for the support of 
the blind, the impotent, and those per- 
manently incapable of labour, he would 
give such a proposition his support; but 
when the hon. Member proposed to extend 
his principle to the whole of the population, 

he would take the liberty to tell him, that 
it would have the effect of abrogating the 
rights of property, and thereby destroy all 
the motives which stimulated t to the pro- 
duction of wealth, and dry up the very 
sources whence charity was derived. If 
they thus threw all into common, who 
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would be found to cultivate the soil ? 
Who would create the produce whence all 
was derived? The system thus engen- 
dered would be, in his opinion, destructive 
of the principles of civilization—productive 
industry would cease, and the land be 
thrown back into a desert state. He sin- 
cerely admired the benevolence and charity 
of the hon. Member who brought forward 
this Resolution; but he would venture to 
remind him, that benevolence and charity, 
when not under the guidance of economi- 
cal science, might become the involuntary 
instruments of mischief, aggravating the 
evils they endeavoured to remove, and re- 
sembling in their effects those splendid but 
baleful meteors, which shed a deceitful 
lustre on the disorder they created. 

Mr. Sadler: Well, then, it would clear 
the evils all off. 

Mr. George Robinson though, tthat the 
two preceding speakers had totally failed 
to answer the arguments of the hon. Mover 
of the Resolution. He was inclined to 
agree with the proposition of that Gentle - 
man, and he thought, that if the House 
would affirm it, they should find no insu- 
perable difficulties to obstruct them in 
applying a.remedy. From his own observ- 
ations he could bear testimony to the 
frugality and industry of the Irish labourers. 
Witness their annual migrations, which 
were occasioned by nothing but the desire 
to obtain employment. Whatever other 
difficulties might be found in the applica- 
tion of remedies to the distresses 
Ireland, none would originate from the 
habits or dispositions of the labourers them- 
selves. Nothing but the existence of the 
Poor-laws, with all their evils, could have 
saved this country from being now in the 
state in which Ireland was placed. He 
thought the exertions of his hon. friend on 
this subject highly praiseworthy, and he 
earnestly exhorted him to persevere, fully 
believing that he would reap, at no distant 
period, the fruits of his benevolent labours. 

Lord Althorp wished to address a few 
words to the House on this important 
subject, The question which had been 
started by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
was one of extreme difficulty, and deserv- 
ing of the most serious consideration of 
his Majesty’s Government and of the Legis- 
lature. The hon. Member had given a 
true account of the condition of Jreland. 
He had truly stated, not only that great 
distress prevailed at present in that coun- 
try, but that extreme distress—(and, he 
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might almost say, pestilence occasioned by 
it)—prevailed there periodically. He was 
sorry, indeed, that he was not able, from 
his own knowledge, to advance the least 
contradiction of the hon. Gentleman’s 
statement. But he must at the same time 
remind the House, that on this and other 
subjects, calculated to excite greatly the 
feelings of the people, there was a great 
liability to exaggeration; if not as to the 
extent or degree of the distress, at least as 
to its progress; and although it was quite 
true, that at the present moment Ireland 
was in a state of very great distress, yet that 
country was, on the whole, in the progress 
of improvement. He thought its condition 
would appear, upon calm investigation, to 
be now much better than it usually was. 
At the same time,that comparative prosper- 
ity supplied no reason why they should not 
look to the cause of the existing distress, 
with a strong wish to relieve it; or why 
they should not apply their whole minds to 
the discovery of the proper remedy. But to 
exaggerate the nature and extent of the 
distress could in no way contribute to its 
relief. More than one hon. Gentleman 
had truly stated, that one of the causes, 
indeed the main cause, of all the distress, 
was the want of profitable employment for 
labour. In that statement he fully con- 
curred; and it seemed to him to be in- 
dubitable, that if by any means the House 
could create such employment, it would at 
once remove the distress. But he con- 
fessed that he had his doubts respecting 
the adequacy of the hon. Gentleman’s own 


| plans, who, although he acknowledged 


that the Poor-law system of England was 
unfit for Ireland, yet stated his object to be, 
the relieving of all those who could not find 


| profitable employment for themselves. How 
| did the hon. Gentleman suppose that their 


compulsory support without employment 
could afford the means of employing them 
profitably? ‘To him it seemed extremely 
doubtful, that the measures intended to be 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman would 
tend much to relieve the present distress of 
Ireland. There was, in fact, in that country 
already a large provision for the destitute 
part of the population. There were in 
most parts of that country, hospitals and 
other institutions for the relief of the dis- 
tressed. There were, in effect, instru- 
ments by which a most extensive, indeed 
an adequate, relicf couldbe applied. — He 
believed that the Legislature might avail 
itself of the means afforded by such insti- 
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tutions, without having recourse toany thing | 
like the Poor-laws of England. It was 

truethat the hon. Gentleman only calledon | 
the House to affirm a general proposition ; 

but it was impossible to accede to that 

proposition without knowing the details of, 
the plan which was afterwards to be sub-| 
mitted to the House. If the House ac- 
ceded to the Resolution at present before 
it, without having first ascertained that it | 
could command the means of removing 
the distress, it would give rise to an opin- 
ion in Ireland that systematic relief had 
been determined on: and if afterwards it 
should appear, that the plan yet to be pro- 
posed by the hon. Gentleman was not 
satisfactory, the Legislature would have 
excited hopes in that country which 
never could be realised. Jt had been said 
by the Gentleman who spoke last (Mr. 
Robinson), that the hon. Mover was, by 
his perseverance upon that subject, gain- 
ing the confidence of the public; and he 
(Lord Althorp) was ready to admit, that 
the hon. Gentleman was shaking the opin- 
ions of many who before were decidedly 
hostile to the introduction of any system 
of Poor-laws into Ireland. Although 
that was certainly the case, and he had 
himself seen many instances of change of 
opinion, yet he had met with no defined 
plan amongst all the schemes that had been 
proposed, which could be expected to lead 
to the permanent benefit of the country. 
It was his opinion, that the institution of 
Poor-laws in Ireland would give an im- 
mediate relief; but that it would ulti- 
mately preserve that country from the re- 
currence of the present evils he very much 
doubted. He thought, therefore, that it 
would be very injudicious, to relieve 
Ireland (and England also, he would say) 
from difficulties (which equally oppress 
both) by a measure which would subject 
them to future evils of greater malignity. 
They had been referred to the prosperous 
condition in which England continued for 
so long a period under the operation of the 
Poor-laws; but he would ask, what was 
it that for so long a time preserved the 
country from many evils, which were now 
felt with extreme force? It was that feel- 
ing of honour and independence which 
prevailed amongst the labouring classes, 
checking them from applying for parish 
relief, and which the alterations of the 
currency and the increasing scarcity of the 
means of subsistence had,at length, alarm- 
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That high spirit of independence having 
been broken down, the Poor-laws became 
more detrimental in their operation than 
formerly. But he would put it to the hon. 
Gentleman, whether there was at present 
in Jreland that high feeling of independ- 
ence amongst the labouring classes, which 
would lead those people to think, that 
application for relief under the Poor-laws 
was a degradation? But if that feeling 
did not exist in great strength at the time 
of the introduction of those laws into Ire- 
land, it would be very difficult to prevent 
them from leading to very great evils. 
Besides, the hon. Gentleman seemed en- 
tirely to overlook the difficulty of finding 
in Ireland the machinery for carrying such 
laws into effect. Could there be found in 
the several parishes of Ireland, considering 
the present state of education in that 
country, persons capable of executing the 
important trust which must be committed 
to those who had to act under those laws ? 
Of all the numerous witnesses who were 
examined before the Committee of Inquiry 
into the state of the Poor in Ireland, 
although so many were favourable to the 
introduction of Poor-laws, only one could 
point out a means of finding machinery to 
put such laws in operation. Well, what 
was the opinion of that witness? Why, 
that there must be a Government office in 
every parish. Now, if the plan of the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Resolution 
could only be carried into effect by Govern- 
ment interference in every parish of Ire- 
land, he should not give it his support, 
until the certainty of the advantages ex- 
pected from that plan was fully established. 
He was not, however, disposed to give a 
direct negative to the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman,who had often kindly con- 
sented to put it off from dayto day,for the 
purpose of accommodating him; and he, 
therefore, much regretted that the details 
of the plan were not explained to the 
House at the same time that the Resolu- 
tion, in some respect binding them to it, 
was proposed. He should, therefore, 
adopt the middle course, by moving the 
previous question. 

Mr. John Weyland was of opinion, that 
if once adequate employment were pro- 
vided for the Irish people, they would not 
relapse into pauper'sm. If the capital of 
that country were expended at home, it 
would be sufficient to furnish ample em- 
ployment for the people; and it was his 
opinion that the Poor-laws would lead to 
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that result. Ifthe Irish gentry would of 
themselves employ their capital in the im- 
provement of the country, there would be 
no occasion for Poor-laws. As they 
would not do so of themselves, means 
ought to be used for compelling or induc- 
ing them to it. If the Poor-laws were 
accompanied by evils such as had been 
attributed to them, the gentlemen of Ire- 
land had now before them the experience 
of England, from which they could learn 
how those evils were brought on; and the 
experience of Scotland, which might show 
them how the evils were to be avoided. 
If they would take advantage of these ex- 
amples, there need be no fear for the 
result. 

Mr. Sheil said, that, between the appli- 
cation of Poor-laws to large towns and to 
agricultural districts, there was a great dis- 
tinction. Ina city like Dublin, many of the 
evils of an agrarian rate would scarcely arise. 
There would be found, in the first place, 
a committee of unpaid, of diligent, and 
disinterested management—the operation 
apprehended upon wages and rents would 
not, in any large degree, be produced. 
The assessment might be compulsory, but 
relief might be discretionary; and that 
relief would, in all cases, be so small, as 
not to afford incentives to improvidence. 
The minimum of subsistence would be the 
maximum of aid. Besides, if the experi- 
ment failed ,the Legislature might retrace its 
steps—the mischief would not be irremedi- 
able, for the Mendicity Association might 
be restored to its present amiable, but, 
he was sorry to be obliged to add, ineffi- 
cient, relation to the public. In Dublin, 
then, let the tentative process begin. 
Dublin had petitioned for the power of 
relieving pauperism from want, and bene- 
volence from the burthen of its exclusive 
sustainment. This demand had originated 
from the failure of the Association. Even 
if it had succeeded, he should desire to 
put an end to a system by which charity 
was mulcted, while parsimonious opulence 
escaped from contribution. The tax which 
pity levied on its slender resources enabled 
insensibility to hug itself in the ignomini- 
ous consciousness of its privilege, and gave 
a base immunity to men without a heart. 
He would, he owned, disturb the sordid 
luxuries of men who, in the midst of the 
public scorn, turned their self-applauding 
contemplation to their chests of gold. 
But the Society to which he had referred 
had failed, and it would be vain to argue the 
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question upon an hypothesis of its success. 
If private benevolence could support its 
weight, it were well; but when it sunk 
beneath it, it was but reasonable (if he 
might borrow an illustration from a source 
so sacred) to give it an auxiliary, and en- 
able it to bear the burthen which it had 
no longer strength sufficient to sustain. 
Should the Legislature refuse to extend 
to the Dublin vestries the right of making 
an assessment in aid of the Mendicity 
Association, it must close its gates on 
4,000 paupers, and pour whole shoals of 
beggary, with all its worst accompani- 
ments of loathsomeness, both moral and 
physical, into the public streets. The in- 
stitution of a rate in the Irish metropolis 
would prevent this serious evil—it would 
equalize contribution—would be a re- 
source to indigence and to benevolence— 
it would be guarded from abuse by the 
vigilance of good and kindly men, and 
would be a precedent for adoption by its 
success, or, if it should unhappily fail, 
would dispose, by the evidence of experi- 
ment, of the entire question, by furnishing 
an example which would not only deter 
from imitation, but put to these specula- 
tions for the improvement of Ireland, a 
salutary end. With respect to the general 
question, it was to be lamented, that the 
Committee on the state of the poor of Ire- 
land did not repert on what seemed to be 
the essence and marrow of the matter 
which was referred to their consideration. 
It must be confessed, however, that they 
had done important service, by publishing 
so large a body of valuable testimony. 
The two witnesses most conspicuous were 
Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Doyle, who, dis- 
senting in opinion, coincided in humanity, 
vied with each other in lofty faculty and 
in pure emotion—differed in dogma, but 
agreed in benevolence, and exhibited such 
a union of truly Christian attributes, that 
they should reconcile the two religions, 
of which they are the ornaments, and 
induce Rome to forgive Geneva, and Ge- 
neva to pardon Rome. When men so 
distinguished took views so opposite, it 
was difficult to arrive at a conclusion 
free from doubt. He thought, however, 
that Dr. Doyle must be allowed to have, 
as a witness, this signal advantage— 
he spoke of what he had seen; the 
other of what he had heard. Dr. Chalmers 
talked of human nature; Dr. Doyle of 
its peculiar modification in his own coun- 
try. Dr, Chalmers was afraid of congeal- 
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ing the pure sources of gratuitous bene- 
volence. He did not know, that in the 


heights of society in Ireland, the moral , 


temperature was already below the freez-: vilified their country in all the artifices of 


ing-point, and that there was a crust of. 
to disguise the original raciness of a ge- 


ice upon the fountain of sympathy, which 


charity could not melt, but which the law, , 
could reach the proud Saxon, who neg- 


perhaps, might break. He owned, that he 
thought it a paradox in others to maintain 
misery in order to keep kindliness in 
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London, to being useful and respectable 
in Dublin; or who in France or Italy 


accent with which they vainly endeavoured 


nuine Jrish intonation. Jf a poor-law 


lected, or the paltry Irishman who de- 
_ spised, the country that owed him a return 


practice, and to cultivate the retired sensi- | 


bility at the cost of so much woe. It 
was sufficient to look at Ireland, in order 


to finda painful answer to those reason- | 


ings, where the premises were so amiable, 
and the conclusion was so practically 
cruel. To a political economist he would 
paint an Irish hovel; he would open the 
door, and show him enough to make him 
shudder and confute him. There were 
two great features of dissimilarity between 
Ireland and almost every other country, 


of scorn, it would confer a benefit, It 
were well if Ireland could stop, in ¢ransitu, 
some portion at least of the treasure that 
was poured into patrician coffers; and 
as to the continental itinerists who would 
be compelled to return, to prevent their 
annihilation, a poor-law would have the 
merit of banishing them to their country, 
and sentencing them to home. These 
peculiar incidents to Ireland belong to her 


‘gentry; but it should not be forgotten, 


which ought to be noted, before any infer- | 


ence was drawn from comparison. Arthur 
Young, fifty years ago, and Malthus, five 
years ago, observed, that ‘the gentry in 
Ireland have no mercy for the poor.’ The 
Jaw that made slaves of one caste, and 
tyrants of the other, demoralized both: 


it sent the people to roll and wallow in| 
broken into fragments, but he complained, 


the depths of poverty, while it petrified 
the feelings of the aristocracy, and gave 
to power an ossification of the heart. I[t 


_ disastrous co-operation. 


that the Legislature have, in the infliction 
of much misery, entered with them into a 
The “ clearing 


| ° ° . 
system” was_ sent like a chariot with two 


might be said, ‘* Time will cure all this.” ; 


Ay; but when would the moral Aurora 
arise? A generation must be laid in the 
grave, and the field of Irish prosperity 
must be sought in the church-yards of 
Ireland. 
hard-heartedness produced by long and 
vitiating misrule, Ireland (it was to be re- 
collected) was the island of absentees. 
Her life-blood was drained away; millions 
of her acres poured their produce into 
English harbours, and to the laborious 
peasant, the sweat of whose brow does 
not earn his bread, not one ear of all that 
golden harvest was ever destined to return. 
The great Lords of England had _ prinei- 
palities in Ireland. They never saw the 
country; or, if they did, their “ angel 
visits” were paid on those days, so auspi- 
cious to the prosperity of their tenants— 
the 29th of September, and the 25th of 
March. There was another class of pro- 
prietors, and they were still worse-—the 
lesser and vagrant aristocracy of Ireland 
herself, who looked upon their country as 
a mere receptable of vulgar provinciality 


Independently of the general , 








scythes fastened to its wheels by the law 
itself (the Subletting Act, and the Disfran- 
chisement Bill), to mow the people down. 
He should not discuss the abstract pro- 
priety of preventing farms from being 


and common feeling complained, that no 
measures of contemporaneous counterac- 
tion were 'provided—that no issue was 
afforded, even by emigration, for the eject- 
ed tenantry, but that thousands upon 
thousands were driven from the fields 
where they were born, and hoped to die, 
without supplying them with a place of 
refuge in the forests of Canada, or even 
in the blasted wilds of Australian sterility. 
But instead of providing this resource, 
a proceeding was adopted, which ought 
to make the perpetrators and the partici- 
pators shudder. A scene of greater afflic- 
tion was not to be found in the annals of 
human sorrow. Whole masses of the 
people were turned out, with the world 
before them, and with Providence for their 
guide. Old decrepit men, children scarcely 
able to crawl, women almost in a state of 
nudity, and men with brawny arms, and 
famished faces, went forth in droves of 
destitution. Some lay down in ditches to 
dic ; others raised hovels for the purposes 
of casual mendicity on the brow of some 
hill in the public way; some retreated 
to excavations in bogs, and hewed them- 
selves out a habitation in a morass, But 
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the greater part found their way into the 
‘obscure lanes and alleys of ruined districts 
in large cities—they swarmed in human 
clusters in garrets and in vaults; if you 
looked up, you saw famine glaring from a 
sashless window in the attics of some de- 
serted house; and if you looked down, 
you beheld it in a cellar, seated upon its 
bed of short and pestilential straw. There 
was no exaggeration in this. The Com- 
mittee report that the ejected tenantry 
suffered affliction which it was not in 
the power of language to describe. But 
this was called a state of transition. Call 
it pestilence, famine, death, and men 
would tremble; but call it transition— 
envelop it in the technical vocabulary of 
fiscal science, and a Directory of econo- 
mists will speak of it with the tranquillity 
with whicha French philosopher would have 
expatiated on the process of regeneration 
which his country was undergoing, through 
the sanguinary celerity of the guillotine. 
But it was only justice to add, that at 
last men’s eyes and hearts were opened. 
It was admitted, that something must be 
done to alleviate those dreadful sufter- 
ings: science had relented—political eco- 
nomy had been touched—algebra was 
giving way to pity—and theorists and 
speculators were no longer heard, amidst 
the cries of a nation that stretches forth 
her hands for food. 

Mr. Stanley, after complimenting the 
hon. and learned Gentleman upon the 
energy and eloquence with which he sup- 
ported the views which he took of the 
very important subject which had that 
night been brought under the considera- 
tion of the House, said, that that hon. and 
learned Gentleman, following an example 
set him in various quarters, had indulged 
in the customary exaggeration with which 
the causes were generally described from 
which the evils so much complained of 
were said to have sprung. In his con- 
science he believed if there was one sub- 
ject, more than another, upon which ex- 
aggeration was frequent, it was on that 
single subject—the distress in Ireland, 
arising from the operation of the Sublet- 
ting Act. He had taken the pains to 
make some inquiries upon that matter, 
and the result of those inquiries did not 
lead him to think, that any thing like the 
mischiefs attributed to the Subletting Act 
arose from that cause; nay, he could not 
find a single case wherein the process 
of ejectment was proceeded on under 
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{that Act. There were occurrences in Ire- 
land, which led to difficulty and distress ; 
but they neither proceeded from, nor were 

| they assisted by, the Subletting Act. Set- 

ting aside, however, those considerations, 
| he would come to the topics which he 

' chiefly rose for the purpose of noticing. 
The first of these was the proposition for 

a compulsory rate upon the inhabitants 
of Dublin. A petition had been that 
morning put into his hands, signed by the 

gentleman who held the office of Lord 

Mayor of Dublin, which petition he had 

signed on behalf of a public meeting, at 

which he presided. That petition prayed 
for the enactment of Poor-laws for Ire- 
land, and, so far as it went, proved that 
the desire for that species of provision was 
every day gaining ground in Ireland. It 
had been said, with respect to Dublin, 
that there existed in that city, as there 
must in every city, to a greater or 
less degree, the machinery for carrying 
into effect a system of Poor-laws; but 
surely the case of the Mendicity Society 
affording nothing like an experiment 

which could warrant the introduction of a 

system of Poor-laws into that city; and 

for this reason, that the conductors of the 

Mendicity Society felt that their funds were 

circumscribed, and that they did not pos- 

sess an unlimited command over the purses 
of their fellow-citizens, such as a compul- 
sory rate would impart to the Overseers of 
the poor, or whoever might have the ma- 
nagement of those affairs. The rate upon 
the city of Dublin, or Cork, Limerick, 
or Belfast, might be all very well if it 
carried with it any security that the sys- 
tem would go no further; for he felt with 
all the hon. Members who had spoken 
upon the subject, that nothing could be 
more equitable than that the land should 
be made to support the poor, provided 
that, in securing to them the means of 
subsistence, worse evils than the former 
distress were not introduced. The propo- 
sition of the hon. Mover was one entitled 
to the most serious consideration, but he 
thought it dangerous for the House to 
pledge itself to any opinion, unless it was 
prepared to adopt some specific plan, cal- 
culated to give relief to the people of Ire- 
land, without carrying in the train of that 
relief a body of evils greater than those 
removed. Suppose there were a compul- 
sory assessment in any or all of the princi- 
pal towns in Ireland, would not the popula- 
tion of the country be instantly driven to 
2E 
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the garrets and the cellars of the city, so 
soon as the mere act of inhabitancy could 
procure them gratuitous relief? It was 
said by an hon. Gentleman near him, 
that 14d. a day was sufficient for the 
maintenance of persons in Ireland, as the 
Mendicity Society could support a con- 
siderable portion of those under their care 
for that sum; but, as he said before, the 
proceedings of the Mendicity Society 
proved nothing, for they had not the un- 
limited power of assessing their fellow- 
citizens. He would request his hon. 
and learned friend to look at what might 
be the probable results of a compul- 
sory assessment. Let them look to the 
evidence given with respect to the Houses 
of Industry in Cork and Dublin. The 
introduction of a compu!sory assessment. 
would be nothing less than the commence- 
ment of a system of which no man could 
see the termination. It was letting in the 
nartow end of the wedge, with every prob- | 
ability that it would speedily be driven 

home. On the abstract question of the | 
introduction of Poor-laws into Ireland, he 
was not prepared to give any opinion, but, , 
for God’s sake, if the House were deter- 
mined on the adoption of them, let it be 
done with their eyes open—let them not | 
begin by exciting expectations which they | 
could not gratify—let them not make an | 
advance without the possibility of reced- 
ing, and let them not begin a system 
which might lead God knew where. He 
especially objected to the proposition of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, on the | 
ground that it went to pledge the House | 
to a declaration which meant any thing 

or nothing. It might be understood to. 
signify the making a provision for the 

blind, the lame, or the impotent ; but soon 

there might be found a plausible com- | 
plaint, that the able-bodied pauper was not 
provided for. ‘There were no two propo- 
sitions more distinct, or more capable of 
being supported upon different grounds, 
than were those to which he had thus 
alluded. He, therefore, not only on ac- 
count of the House, but on account of the 
people of Ireland, must refuse his assent 
to the proposition of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite. Nothing could be more danger- 
ous than to commence a system of so 
much importance, unless they were able 
to follow it up. Nothing could be more 
inconsistent with the most obvious dic- 
tates of prudence, than to enter, without 
due consideration, upon a course from 
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which there was no escape. If the hon. 
Gentleman were prepared to introduce 
any Bill, he had no doubt it would receive 
the most attentive consideration of the 
House. He was anxious, that the hon, 
Member should bring forward some spe- 
cific measure, for then an opportunity 
would be afforded of judging what the 
hon. Gentleman’s views were, and what 
were the means by which he proposed to 
carry them into effect ; but at present the 
House and the country were left utterly 
in the dark. He could not conclude 
without, however, expressing his persua- 
sion, that an opinion in favour of Poor- 
laws was every day gaining ground in 
Ireland, and that to an extent which no 
Government could or ought to oppose. 
Mr. Leader, in common with every 
friend to humanity and to the relief of the 
Irish poor, returned the hon. member for 
Aldborough his sincere thanks for his 
generous and unceasing exertions, both 
within and without the House, to rouse 
the attention of the British public to the 
alarming state and condition of the poor 
of Ireland. His hon. friend commenced 
his speech by regretting his incompetency 
to do adequate justice to so important a 
question; but his hon. friend had, with 
the greatest prudence and discretion, 
avoided every political or party topic 
which could excite contrariety of opinion, 
and had given weight to his most import- 
ant undertaking by the excellence of his 
remarks, His hon. friend had, by his 
writings and his speeches, given a power- 
ful aid and impulse to the question of the 
relief of the people of Ireland; unfortu- 
nately, the people of Ireland were the 
poor of Ireland, and he did not entertain 
a particle of doubt, be the disposition to 
elude and postpone this great question 
what it might, that it would be impossible 
to prevent the condition of the Irish people 
from forcing itself on the consideration 
of the country, and becoming, after the 
Reform Bill, one of the questions of the 
greatest magnitude and importance which 
could occupy the attention of Parliament, 
and the people of the United Kingdom. 
The noble Lord who had just sat down 
(Lord Althorp) commenced his address to 
the House by stating, that he lamented as 
much as any person that ‘distress should 
exist in Ireland,” but the noble Lord 
believed, that those who undertook to 
describe that distress, had greatly over- 
stated and exaggerated the extent of it. 
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He had great respect for the manly cha- 
racter of the noble Lord, and great confi- 
dence in his political integrity, but he 
assured the noble Lord, although he might 
hope to delude himself into the belief, that 
the distress of Ireland was exaggerated 
and misrepresented, that he had never 
heard or read any description of the state 
of the Irish poor which exceeded what 
was fairly deducible from their intolerable 
sufferings. Could he, who, in the city of 
Limerick, an ancient and opulent city, 
lately saw the King’s garrison drawn up 
against the King’s people—who saw that 
garrison, with charged bayonets, assailed 
by women who had sold their apparel, 
and covered with what scarce deserved the 
name of raiment—who saw these women 
approach the very bayonets of the troops, 
aud hold up their starving and almost 
naked infants—could he, who in the noon- 
day saw that city sacked, and every store 
rifled and plundered of the provisions 
which had been collected for export— 
could he remain silent, and hear it stated, 
from the highest authority, that the 
distress of Ireland was exaggerated and 
over-stated? When the recollection of 
those heart-rending and afflicting scenes, 
and of many others of a similar descrip- 
tion, crowded on his mind, knowing that 
such scenes were of frequent recurrence, 
he must be permitted to express to the 
noble Lord his fears that persons possess- 
ed his confidence, who underrated the 
distresses of the Irish people, and who 
endeavoured to excuse either their in- 
difference or incompetence to tranquillize 
Ireland, by representing its distress to be 
over-coloured and exaggerated. Such 
men were not friends toGovernment. Since 
he had had a seat in the House, knowing 
that famine impended over a large district 
of the west of Ireland, and knowing that 
a frightful anarchy threatened the south of 
Ireland in October last, of whichhe had 
apprized the Government before these 
calamities occurred, he had continually 
warned the Government to take proper 
and precautionary measures to avert those 
misfortunes. He had no doubt but the 
King’s Government thought, and were 
consoled by thinking, that the representa- 
tions of the distress of the country and the 
danger to the public peace, were greatly 
exaggerated. The noble Lord might have 
sincerely believed so; but the famine 
came on, and it required the humanity of 
Englishmen to mitigate its horrors by pri- 
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vate subscriptions. The insurrection in 
Clare followed, and was not suppressed with- 
out a melancholy sacrifice of human life, 
and sheer are expenditure. The noble 
Lord admitted, that misfortunes of thiskind 
occurred in Ireland; but that, after all, 
they were not frequent nor of long dura- 
tion; but famine and insurrection were 
too frequent in Ireland—at one time they 
appeared in Limerick, at another along 
the entire south and west of Ireland. 
Last year, the city he had the honour to 
represent, and the inland counties of 
Ireland, were so distressed, that manufac- 
turers and their families, once carrying on 
a prosperous trade in the city of Kil- 
kenny, were glad to obtain work on the 
roads as day-labourers; and even that 
boon, from deficiency of funds, was only 
possible to be procured three days in the 
week. The next topic to which the noble 
Lord referred, was his gratification at the 
improvement which had taken place in the 
general condition of Ireland. The grati- 
fication which the noble Lord felt at the 
improvement of Ireland, consoled him for 
any sorrow for the distress of the people of 
Ireland. He admitted, like every other 
country in Europe, that Ireland had ad- 
vanced in civilization and wealth, but he 
denied, that Ireland was an improving 
country; on the contrary, it was rapidly 
declining, and there was not in the 
world a rural population with greater 
claim for legislative relief and _protec- 
tion, than the Irish peasantry. It was 
matter of history, that until 1778, the 
Catholics, the great body of the people of 
Ireland, could not occupy nor possess 
land, and the country was a desert—the 
clergy were paupers—and the gentry 
almost mendicants on their own estates— 
and the British Government was main- 
tained in Ireland by remittances from 
the British Treasury. Such was the state 
of Ireland before 1778—now, what is the 
claim of the rural peasantry of Ireland ? 
Why, with a patience of labour unparal- 
leled in the history of the world, sub- 
mitting to privations which appal human- 
ity, with a resignation creditable to their 
holy religion, they produced ten millions 
annually of rental for landlords; for clergy 
of all persuasions, they produced nearly 
three millions annually ; for taxes payable 
in Ireland, and payable on exciseable 
articles in England, before exported to 
Ireland, four millions annually ; and for 
local taxation, one million annually ; and a 
2E2 
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variety of other smaller charges—all these 
were produced by the toil and industry of 
the Irish peasant, who was allowed to have 
little or nothing for himself. Was it to 
be endured that men who were the pro- 
ducers of everything were to be the consu- 
mers of nothing? Were landlords, clergy, 
hundreds of thousands supported by taxes, 


to be all fed and clothed, and the great body | 
of the people to be destitute and nearly | 
He admitted, that Ireland had | 


naked ? 
improved, but since J815, improve- 
ment had been suspended, and Ireland 
was not in an improving state at present ; 
on the contrary, she was in a rapidly 
declining state; and without waiting to 
follow his excellent friend, the gallant 
Member (Colonel Torrens), through his 
elaborate arguments on political economy, 
without discussing the effects of change 
of currency or transition—he was ready 
to prove, from the clearest evidence, that 


no people who had done so much for | 


others, had done so little for themselves 
as the people of Ireland. It was tri- 
umphantly alleged, that a people could 
not do a great deal for others, without 
doing a great deal also for themselves ; 
but the Irish, after being reduced to 
almost famine allowance, exported two 
millions of quarters of corn, meal, and 
flour. That was the labour of eight mil- 
lions of people ; and the result of the agri- 
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land, from 1778 to 1815, did improve ; 
but she was no longer an improving coun- 
try, and the condition of the people was 
deteriorating rather than improving. There 
was a great difference between improving 
the condition of the landlords, by increas- 
ing the export of cattle and provisions, 
and improving the comfort and happiness 
of the people. Looking at the revenue since 
1820, he found, that it had been in that in- 
terval stationary; and he had the official 
documents in his hand to prove it. The 
political economists will not admit the 
increase of imports and exports to be any 
criterion of the increased comforts and im- 
provement of the condition of the people, 
and they call for other proof. He was 
prepared, too, with the proof of the rapidly 
declining condition of the Irish people. 
In the first place, the duties of the Excise 
and Customs were falling off, and in the 
city of Dublin with a rapidity which was 
quite alarming to every Irishman interested 
in the prosperity and stability of the 
metropolis of his country. The— 


Customs of the port of Dublin in 1821, 
were a 


. 


941,887 
669,500 
650,580 
462,698 


[" 1830 
in 1821 
in 1830 


“ “ a“ 
Excise duties of Dublin. 
“ “ a“ 
He was anxious to dispel those delu- 
sions of exaggerated distress, and of 
Ireland being an improving country ; 


cultural employment of the Irish nation. | and whilst such notions filled the mind 
Knowing that the linen manufacture had | of our rulers, they threatened the pros- 


migrated from the Irish cottage to the! perity and the peace of Ireland. 


It 


English factory, that the provision trade | appeared from ‘A comparative view of 


and the export of cattle gave little in the 
way of employment ; and knowing, also, 


| 


the quantities of several articles of lux- 
uries retained for home consumption in 


that corn, linen, cattle and _ provisions, | Ireland, in the years 1800, 1830,” which 


were the chief resources of Ireland, he 
could assert, that there was very little 


) 
| 
! 


employment for the people of Ireland. | 


There was no alternative but reducing the 
charges on the people, which amounted to 
little less than twenty million pounds annu- 


ally ; and which pressed so heavily on agri- | 
culture ; or, with the most prompt and in- | 
trepid resolution, the Government ought | 
to open every new avenue to agricultural 

improvement, assist the people by opening | 


new roads, forming new canals and har- 
bours; it ought to remove every possible 
local tax and burthen, to lighten the duties 
on timber, and on articles which, in a 
naked country like Ireland, would assist 


in sheltering the houseless poor, and_ ) 
‘cles in Ireland was diminished, instead 
Ire- | of being increased; so that, with an in- 


wanting which, were insuperable impedi- 
ments to civilization and comfort. 





he held in his hand that the— 
Population of Ireland in 1800 was 5,000,000 


. : in 1830 , 8,000,000 
while the consumption was, of— 
In 1800 In 1830. 


6,737,275 Ibs. 
204,494 gals. 

1,036,467, 
355,662 ewts. 


4,124,742 lbs. 
12,449 gals. 
25,514 ” 

328,266 ewts. 


Tobacco . 

Brandy and gin 
MAM. “sis 6 
DUGRE is, “s ~ 


Wines 1,024,832¢als. 955,091 gals. 
Tea 5 aie 3,499,801 lbs. 3,887,955 lbs. 
Coffee . 120,985 Ibs. 559,655)» 
Malt .. 3,311,463bush. 2,011,895 bush. 
He had thus taken eight exciseable 


articles, what was the result? Why, that 
with a population in 1800, consisting of 
5,000,000, increased in 1830 to above 
8,000,000, the quantity of exciseable arti- 
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creasing population, there was a decreasing 
consumption of exciseable articles. Was 
not that evidence as conclusive as any 
which could be produced, of the dete- 
riorated condition of the people of Ireland? 
Could, any Cabinet repose in confidence 
in the affections of the people, until 
this state of things was_ effectually 
reformed? Those who said, that the dis- 
tress of Ireland was exaggerated, rested 
upon assertion—but he, who contended 
that those assertions were erroneous, pro- 
duced his proofs in confirmation of his 
statement. Gentlemen might be displeased 
to hear these representations of the fallen 
condition and increasing distress of Ire- 
land; but he owed it to his constituents 
to leave no effort untried, to make their 
condition known. He had endeavoured 
to make himself acquainted with the state 
and condition of Ireland—its trade, its 
agriculture, its finances, its manufactures, 
and its ability to increase its stock of 
national wealth—and he should ever feel 
it his duty to throw all his information on 
those subjects frankly and honestly before 
the House, not entertaining the least doubt 
but that other Gentlemen would follow his 
example, and bring irresistible and irre- 
fragable proofs, that the distress of Ireland 
was great and overwhelming. But, said 
the noble Lord in reply to his excellent 
friend (the member for Aldborough), sup- 
posing your opinions of distress well 
founded—and supposing Ireland to be in a 
deteriorating state—you have no plan— 
you come forward with no project for 
improving the condition of the people; a 
resolution only holds out hopes which may 
not be realized, and consequently embitters 
distress by inflaming discontent. He was 
one of those practical men who build any 
superstructure they wish to erect on old 
foundations; and although he knew the two 
churches bore with deadly pressure on the 
industry of Ireland—although the taxes 
fell heavily on the reduced means of the 
country—yet, looking for present and im- 
mediate relief, he was disposed to enter- 
tain the proposition of the hon. mem- 
ber for Aldborough, and for inquiring as 
to the best mode of relieving the people of 
Ireland. If Poor-laws were inadmis- 
sible, would any one argue that other 
modes might not suggest themselves 
when that was the only subject for 
consideration and discussion? For him- 
self he must admit, after the mode in 


which the noble Lord (Lord Althorp) had 
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met the question, he was not sanguine in 
his hopes, that public opinion had yet 
operated sufficiently on the understanding 
of the Legislature. It was his practice, if 
he could not succeed to the fullest extent 
of his wishes, to be very grateful for any 
assistance which might relieve his country- 
men, without allocating the estates of the 
first eighteen Irish sees that drop in, to 
be assumed by the State, and vested in 
Commissioners in trust, to manage the 
property to the best advantage, and there- 
by obtaining a revenue of 300,000/. or 
400,000. a-year, for the relief of the poor 
of Ireland. Much might be done to give 
immediate relief to the people, without 
proceeding to that extremity. He did not 
look to the British Treasury, nor to the 
Irish Church, for relief for the Irish poor, 
because that would be in vain; but al- 
though, in the present state and condition 
of [reland, indiscriminate direct taxation 
upon the productive industry of the coun- 
try in the shape of poor-rates might not be 
at once assented to, he relied with confi- 
dence on the Legislature adopting mea- 
sures which, without pressure upon the 
public finances, might apply the existing 
funds to meet the occasions of scarcity 
and the peculiar periods of want of em- 
ployment—which might place a loan-fund 
of adequate amount under the manage- 
ment of the Loan Commissioners, to be 
permanently applied under their direction 
to public works, so as to secure the re- 
payment of the interest by regulated in- 
stalments, to the Consolidated Fund ; and 
which might apply a direct and effectual 
remedy to absenteeism, the proximate and 
admitted cause of a great portion of those 
mischiefs which affect the moral and po- 
litical condition of Ireland. In his opinion 
it would be expedient and just, that the 
Lord Lieutenant for the time being should 
be empowered, at periods of scarcity and 
want of employment, to order the execu- 
tion of all the presentments granted at the 
Assizes next immediately preceding, in 
any county or province, or simultaneously 
in the whole of Ireland, by cash payments ; 
and that the funds to be applied thereto, 
should be the current balance in the re- 
spective treasurers’ hands, and the current 
balance of the public account with the 
Bank of Ireland, and that such advances 
issued from the current quarter should be 
covered and reimbursed by the respective 
treasurers remitting the levies, ascollected, 
to the Bank of Ireland, to the respective 
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amounts of the issues thus made. In order {employment to the people? And yet, be- 
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to promote local employment, it would be | tween his residence on the river Black- 
proper that an assessment should be im- 
posed of 6d. in the pound, on the rents pay- 
able to all landed proprietors residing in 
Ireland, and of 1s. in the pound, to be de- 
ducted from the rent of all landed pro- | 
prietors who do not reside in any part of | 
freland, for six months in each year; and | 
the produce of such tax should be applied, | 
first, in the Baronial proportion of charge | 
for any necessary increase in the hospital, | 
alms-houses, and dispensary establish- | 


ments of the county; and next, to public | ject? 


water, and the family mansion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the member for the city 
of Limerick, on the river Shannon, that 
was the case. Was it to be wondered at, 
that the Representatives for Ireland, who 
had been nearly twelve months in attend- 
ance on their parliamentary duties, re- 
moved from their families, their business, 
and their power of serving their country- 
men, should entertain strong and ardent 
feelings on this vital and innportant sub- 
For his part, he had been struck 


works, and in reduction of the county| with horror and dismay at the scenes 


cesses, subject to such regulations and 
control in the expenditure, as should assure 
the fair and honest application of the 
fund, in ready-money payments to the 
labouring peasantry. He had felt it his 
duty to suggest these three measures— 
cash payments on Grand Jury present- 
ments, national loan fund for manual labour, 
and a small tax on absentee as well as 
resident proprietors, as capable of afford- 
ing very considerable relief, and possibly, 
for the present, superseding the necessity 
of the so much dreaded Poor-laws. Whe- 
ther there were other sums which might be 
obtained from the State or the Church, it 
was not for him to anticipate. He took 
things as he found them, looking to the due 
application of existing means, and to the 
proper husbanding of existing establish- 
ments. As for the Irish absentees, the 
strongest Government which was_ ever 
formed, could not throw such protection 
over them, as to exclude them from the 
necessity of becoming contributors to the 
relief of a people from whose industry they 
annually extracted the amount in value of 
half the surplus produce of the country. 
Let him assure the House, and the Go- 
vernment, that if the Motion of the hon. 
member for Aldborough should be reject- 
ed, this question would not be set at rest— 
and if it were set at rest, the question of | 
the Repeal of the Union would be at once | 
raised to a terrific importance. He im- 
plored the House not to deceive itself, 
[reland could not be a tranquil country, 
when left ina state of hopeless and in- 
creasing misery. Would the House be- 





lieve, that absenteeism existed in any 
part of Ireland to such an extent, that in | 
one part of the island, a district of forty | 
miles in a direct line through the heart of | 
Munster, was without a resident landed | 
Proprietor, or person capable of affording | 


| which had occurred in [Ireland since he 


left it, and which he believed arose from 
the distressed state and condition of the 
country, and from heated and inconsiderate 
individuals insisting on payments, when it 
was almost physically impossible to procure 
money to discharge even what, in other 
times, would be considered the most 
trifling engagements. His opinions were 
supported by large influential resident 
landed proprietors, who contributed to the 
wants of their countrymen—Lord Clon- 
curry for example, said, “that a stipendiary 
Board would do little, and English money 
advanced by way of loan on Irish security, 
increased the bad effect of absenteeism to 
the amount of the interest exacted. Let 
England set us going by liberal grants 
(not loans), we should have a regular 
and moderate property-tax, including ab- 
sentees, the produce to be vested in such 
Board, one half to be applied to the 
relief of the aged and helpless, and the 
other moiety in giving employment by 
means of works of improvement.” Mr. 
Naper of Loughcrew, a gentleman of 
large landed property, had given him the 
following sketch of a projected poor and 
labour rate, which he would read to the 
House. 

As an exemplification of such a scheme ap- 
plied generally to Ireland, the following Notice 
as applicable to the county of Meath, is re- 
spectfully submitted to consideration :— 

The poor may be classed under three heads: 

1. Able-bodied labourers (with their fami- 
lies) unemployed at certain seasons. 

2. The aged and infirm, being householders. 

3. The destitute—(houseless and wander- 
Ing’). 

am the relief of those classes respectively, 
the following means might be made avail- 
able :— 

1. For the labouring class. 

Meath contains (independently of many 
thousand acres not yet rated on the county 
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books), 274,778 acres that pay cess. These, 
let at an average of 30s. per acre, together with 
the value of glebe lands, produce a rental to 
head-landlords, middlemen, and clergy, of 
above 400,000/. a-year. A charge of three 
per cent upon this rental, and upon the value 
of tithes, would amount, in round numbers, to 
12,000/. yearly. This sum, at 2/. per head, or 
5s. a-week, would give employment to 6,000 
men for two months. These men being heads 
of families consisting of five persons each, the 
employment thus afforded would give an addi- 
tional degree of support and comfort to at 
least 30,000 persons—men, women, and chil- 
dren; that is, to 1,661 persons in each of the 
eighteen baronies of the county, 

2. For the aged and infirm. 

A levy of two per cent from all tenants, 
upon the rental they pay, or on a valuation of 
the lands they hold rent-free, or at a nominal 
rent, would produce 8,000/. per annum. This 
sum would give to 2,666 aged and infirm 
householders, 3/. each per annum, or in each of 
the eighteen baronies, would allow 149 persons 
this portion. 

Having thus provided, to a certain extent, 
for the agricultural poor, being householders, 
by means to be taken directly from landed 
proprietors, their tenants, and the clergy, it 
remains to be considered what provision can 
be made— 

3. For the destitute (now houseless and 
wandering). 

For these it is proposed to provide “ houses 
of refuge” in each barony, or in joint baronies, 
on the plan of the Dublin Mendicity Society. 
Itappears, from the Report of that institution, 
for the year 1829, that 3/.17s. 73d. is the annual 
average cost of each mendicant (including all 
charges for rent, management, &c.). Thus at 
the rate of about 4/. a-head, 1,000 paupers may 
be supported for 4,000/. ; and for this purpose 
there should be in the county ten “ houses of 
refuge,” holding 100 persons each. The ne~ 
cessary funds might be raised by a direct tax 
on the property of absentees ; by additional 
charges on the licenses of public houses; to- 
gether with a drawback from Government, of 

per cent on the revenue derived from spirits 
—and by fines at Assizes, the Quarter and 
Petty Sessions, &c. To these may be added, 
the alms collected at churches and chapels, 
and the bequests and voluntary donations of 
the charitable. 

For the management and disposal of the 
funds thus raised, it is suggested, that parochial 
Committees should be appointed, to be com- 
posed of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Clergy, and such landlords and tenants as pay 
a certain proportion to the rates : the landlords 
to serve either by themselves or agents ; and 
all the lay members to come on and go off by 
rotation. 

It is not proposed to give to any individual 
pauper an absolute legal right to support; the 
members of the Committee to decide on all 
claims, 
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Mr. Naper sent with the sketch the 
following letter :— 

Sir,—In submitting to you the foregoing 
scheme, I do not propose it as perfect and con- 
clusive; but as one, which, calculated at a 
moderate rate to effect all the needful objects 
of a legal provision for the poor, courts dis- 
cussion and investigation from all who have 
turned their thoughts to the subject, or feel an 
interest in a matter so vitally important to the 
welfare of theircountry. The whole charge, on 
this county, would amount to about 25,000/. per 
annum ; a sum not more than equal to the 
transport and cost of a regiment of English 
Militia of 1,000 strong. The simple question, 
then, comes to this ;—whether it be better to 
apply to the purse of the Irish landed to 
prietor, to improve the condition of the Irish 
peasantry, or to have recourse to that of the 
English landholders for the means of keeping 
them down. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Loughcrew 
August 20, 1831. J. L. W. NAPER. 


He quoted these documents to show the 
interest which the landed proprietors resi- 
dent in Ireland took upon this subject. 
If Ireland were conciliated by just govern- 
ment, and by the impartial admission of 
all religions to civil and political advan- 
tages and emoluments, and by a just ar- 
rangement of Church property, great 
causes of jealousy and dissensions would 
be for ever removed. Those, however, 
were matters for consideration at some 
other period. He supported the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman, without reference 
to any political or party topic whatever, 
entertaining no doubt, but that the House 
would decide the question, so as to promote 
the comfort of the Irish poor, and the 
peace, the prosperity, and the security of 
the United Kingdom. 

Lord Morpeth said, he felt it his duty to 
recommend some system of poor-laws for 
Ireland, which, though they might press 
severely on the landlord, were still required 
as a remedy for the evils which pressed 
so heavily on the population of that coun- 
try. He thought it the duty of the resi- 
dent Gentlemen of Ireland, to look to the 
comfort of those persons by whom they 
were surrounded; yet as the subject had 
already received the attention of Govern- 
ment, and had not been brought forward in 
a tangible shape by the hon. Member, and 
might embarrass their plans at some future 
period, he would vote for the amendment. 
He certainly came down to the House, in- 
tending to vote for the Motion of the hon. 





[member for Aldborough, but after learn- 
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ing that the hon. Member was not prepared 
with a definite plan, he thought, that the 
wiser course was not to pledge the House 
to the subject. 
Mr. Spring Rice was prepared to main- 
tain, that the introduction of the Poor- 
laws into Ireland would be productive of 
incalculable mischief, and would bring 
upon that country the greatest measure of 
evil ever produced in any civilized coun- 
try. But, even if he were favourable to the 
proposition, he should hesitate to assent 
to it on the present occasion, as he could 
not approve of the manner in which his 
hon. friend had produced his plan. He 
objected to the principle as well as to the 
mode; but, at the same time, he was 
bound to express, in common with every 
Irishman, his gratitude for the talent, zeal, 
industry, and the disinterestedness of his 
hon. friend in behalf of Ireland. He felt 
bound to make one or two observations, 
though unwilling to detain the House. 
Previous, however, to going into the ques- 
tion, he would observe, that the hon. 
member for Kilkenny was mistaken in im- 
puting to his noble friend, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a denial of the existence 
of distress in Ireland. For, in the com- 
mencement of his speech, his noble friend 
admitted this, and added, that it wasa 
source of grief to every one who had the in- 
terest of the empire at heart. He certainly 
denied the extreme case put by his hon. 
friend, who said, that the state of Ireland in 
the time of Spenser was not worse than at 
the present day. That was an exaggerated 
fiction, bearing no resemblance to the true 
state of that country. With respect to 
the question before the House, what was 
the proposition now under consideration ? 
Was it one containing a practical remedy ? 
No. Did his hon. friend mean to call upon 
the House to declare the right of the poor 
to obtain relief when they were in distress, 
and to affirm, that the State was bound to 
provide them with employment, without, 
at the same time, pointing out the mode 
by which that was to beeffected? It was 
very easy to say, that a system of Poor- 
laws ought to be established in Ireland, 
but it was ridiculous for the House to 
affirm that, unless it was acquainted with 
the nature of the measure to be intro- 
duced. Ever since he had had the honour 
of a seat in that House, he had heard con- 
tinued complaints of the misapplication of 
the English Poor-laws, and of the mischief 
that had arisen from that part of them 
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which compelled the Overseers of parishes 
to find employment for the able-bodied 
labourers. But this principle, which had 
long been rejected as most pernicious, by 
every writer of authority on the subject, 
the hon. Member now proposed to make 
the law of Ireland, If his hon. friend 
could point out any advantage likely to 
arise from this system, he would abandon 
his opposition to the introduction of Poor- 
laws; but even his hon. friend, with all 
his talents and acquirements, had not 
done so. He would appeal to experience 
on this subject, and would refer the 
hon. Member to the results that had fol- 
lowed from the introduction of this practice 
of giving employment to the able-bodied 
labourer, in the south of England. He 
was not aware, indeed, that there was an 
opponent to this opinion in the House, 
for as long as he could recollect, all the 
attempts that had been made for the im- 
provement of the English Poor-laws had 
for their object the removal of this system. 
Surely, his hon. friend could not call upon 
the House to impose the English system 
of Poor-laws, with all its complicated 
machinery and abuses, upon the Irish 
people? If he did not call upon the 
House to do that, he had furnished no 
feasible plan to proceed upon, and yet his 
hon. friend called upon the House to 
pledge itself that some measure should be 
introduced. His hon. friend hinted, that 
he had a measure ready to submit to the 
House, that he had a bill prepared which 
he would introduce if it agreed to this 
motion. But why not introduce his bill 
at once? His noble friend stated, that if 
the hon. Member would do so, no opposi- 
tion should be offered by the Government 
to its being laid on the Table, when it might 
be printed, and left to the consideration 
of every Member; but it was obviously 
impossible for the House to bind itself to 
a scheme, the details of which it was not 
at all acquainted with. He deplored as 
much as any one, the lamentable state of 
distress to which the peasantry of Ireland 
were reduced ; but he did not see how the 
introduction of a plan for giving them 
compulsory relief, could improve their 
condition; on the contrary, he feared that 
the distress of the peasantry would be in- 
creased, and the condition of other classes 
materially deteriorated. He feared, that 
the result of the experiment of the hon. 
Gentleman, would be directly the contrary 
to that which he anticipated; and the 
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misfortune was, that when once the scheme 
had been put in operation, it would be 
impossible to abandon it. If there was a 
system for the relief of the aged, the im- 
potent, and the sick in Ireland, what 
extent of relief would that afford? A 
great many complaints had been urged, 
and more especially by his hon. friend, of 
the evil done to the labouring classes of 
this country from the immigration of the 
Irish poor. But would a plan for the 
relief of the sick and aged poor of Ireland 
prevent the immigration of the able-bodied 
labourers into this country? So far from 
preventing the Irish peasantry from coming 
over, it would be an inducement for them 
to come in larger numbers, for they would 
be sure, that their sick friends and relations 
would be taken care of in their absence. 
It was obvious, that no system of Poor-laws 
could prevent the influx of labourers in 
search of work, and until means were 
devised of finding employment for the 
Irish labourers in their own country, they 
would continue to come here. His hon. 
friend said, this occasional and temporary 
immigration of the Irish labourers deterio- 
rated the condition and diminished the 
rate of wages of the English peasantry. 
He was far from entertaining the same 
feelings on the subject as his hon. friend, 
for this occasional ingress of small bodies 
of poor Irish was attended with material 
benefit, and more especially in the time of 
harvest. At that period of the year, there 
was always a great demand for labour, 
and he had yet to learn how they could 
injure the English peasantry. He was 
satisfied, that they afforded material assist- 
ance to the English farmers; and, if their 
influx tended to increase the Poor-rates, 
no encouragement would be given to 
them. But it had been said, that the 


immigration of the poor Irish tended to 


lower the rate of wages: but he called 
upon any hon. Member to furnish him 
with a proof of that. Look to the southern 
and western counties in England, where 
wages were lower than at former periods. 
What had that resulted from? From the 
mal-administration of the Poor-laws, by 
the introduction of the system of paying 
the labourer a portion of his wages out of 
the poor-rates. Was that the case in the 
northern parts of the island? No com- 
plaints of a low rate of wages were made 
where this pernicious system did not exist. 
As many Irish labourers, however, sought 
work in the northern counties as in the 
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southern, so that the effect of low wages 
could not be traced to their influence. 
Indeed, if the circumstances were as stated 
by the hon. Member, would not the la- 
bourers of the south go to the north, to 
get a higher rate of wages? He could 
only impute the misery that existed in the 
south of England, among the agricultural 
peasantry, to.the very system of affording 
relief—finding employment to the able- 
bodied labourer, which had never existed 
in the north—which was recommended as 
a cure for the diseases of Ireland. He 
was convinced, that the introduction into 
Ireland of Poor-laws would lower the rate 
of wages in that country, and complete 
the misery and distress of the people. He 
would refer his hon. friend to the report 
of the Committee on the distress in Ireland, 
which sat last year, and over which he had 
the honour to preside, and his hon. friend 
would find, that all the witnesses, whether 
English, Scotch, or Irish, however favour- 
able some of them might be to the intro- 
duction of a system of Poor-laws into 
Ireland, assumed, that such a measure 
would not have the least tendency to 
check the ingress of the Irish peasantry 
into England. But a British House of 
Commons would never take such a view 
of the subject—and never could consent 
to a measure to prevent the labourer going 
from one part of the empire to another to 
seek employment. If the House endea- 
voured to carry such a plan into effect as 
to prevent the ingress of the Irish labourer 
into England, it would lead to the dismem- 
berment of the empire, attended with the 
bitterest feelings. But what was the 
question at present before the House? 
Was it called on to decide upon any prac- 
ticable plan, or to affirm, by a sweeping 
resolution, that a system of Poor-laws 
ought to be introduced into Ireland. The 
House was called upon to declare, that 
there wasa plan fully matured for carrying 
into effect this object, without having the 
least idea of that plan. The hon. Member 
stated, that he only called upon the House 
to re-affirm a resolution that received the 
assent of the Irish Parliament in 1771, 
which affirmed, that a system of Poor-laws 
should be introduced into Ireland. But 
the resolution of 1771 did not produce 
any legislative enactment for that purpose 
—it produced no other practical result 
than the establishment of some free houses 
of industry. If, therefore, that resolution 
only produced a result which the hon, 
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Member admitted to be inadequate to the 
occasion, he saw no reason to infer that 
the mere resolution of this House, if not 
accompanied by a practicable plan, would 
produce other than an inadequate remedy 
also. It had been stated, that the Irish 
gentry opposed the establishment of com- 
pulsory relief to the poor from a selfish 
principle ; but he declared to the hon. 
Gentleman, and to the House, that if he 
could believe that this proposition was 
opposed on other than public and patriotic 
grounds, he would instantly withdraw his 
opposition to the Motion. He was sure, 
however, that neither his hon. friend, nor 
any other hon. Member, would cast such 
an imputation on the Irish landlords, as to 
suppose that they were indifferent to the 
sufferings of their tenantry, or regardless 
of the well-being of those so intimately 
connected with them. He opposed the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman on higher 
grounds—because sanctioning it would 
be productive of much mischief. He 
believed, also, that there were other means 
of affording adequate relief to that portion 
of the empire, without resorting to this 
extreme measure—for instance, the money 
that was to be proposed in the Committee 
of Supply to be advanced for public works 
in Ireland—an improved mode of local 
assessment by the Grand Juries—and 
other plans, which he trusted would shortly 
be submitted to the House by his noble 
friend. The Motion pledged the House 
to a great deal in principle, without ex- 
plaining the details, and he should, there- 
fore, give it his decided negative. 

Mr. Lefroy conceived, that the repre- 
sentations given of the distress in Ireland 
was much exaggerated, and was convinced 
that the great mass of the population were 
in astate of progressive improvement. He 
would not consent to follow blind-folded 
the hon. Member, who had set forward 
the principle by which he was guided in 
so broad and vague a manner. He 
doubted if Poor-laws could be properly 
administered in Ireland. There were no 
large farmers there ; and thus the indivi- 
duals, who might be one day administering 
the laws, might the next be the object of 
their bounty. It was, he admitted, a just 
principle, that the richer class should pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the poor, but 
not after a manner which would have the 
effect of reducing themselves to beggary. 

Sir John Bourke thought the time was 
come—and he believed that this was the 
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opinion of the most intelligent and well- 
informed people of Ireland—that the time 
was come for introducing Poor-laws into 
Ireland. He should, therefore, be ready 
to vote for the Resolution of the hon. 
Member. A great deal was said about 
raising false hopes by assenting to the 
Resolution, but he begged leave to assure 
the House, that the rejection of it would 
cause a great deal of disappointment. 

Mr. O’Ferrall hoped that every Irish 
Member would be allowed to state his 
opinion on this subject. The objection of 
the noble Lord (Althorp), that there was 
no plan, had no weight with him, for that 
objection was formerly always urged 
against Reform. He was of opinion, that 
all property in Ireland should be taxed 
for the poor, as in England. He did not 
comprehend why there should be one law 
for England and another for Ireland. The 
poor Irish, seeing a different law when 
they came here, lost all respect for the law 
in Ireland. The want of such a law had 
cast a stigma on thatcountry. It was not 
possible, that the principles taught by the 
Church of Ireland could be respected in 
Ireland, when large revenues were extracted 
from the people for its support, without an 
adequate return. At the same time he 
had no more wish to make any encroach- 
ment on Church property, than on the 
property of the land-owners. He should, 
as a landed proprietor, prefer a diminished 
incomewith acontented peasantry, to being 
surrounded, as at present, with a famishing 
population, and finding his whole pro- 
perty insecure. Hesupported the Motion. 

Mr. Benett wished to see a modified 
system of Poor-laws adopted for Ireland, 
and this was the prayer of a petition he 
had to present from Chippenham. The 
petitioners complained justly, that the 
cheaper-raised produce of Ireland met 
their produce in all the markets of this 
country, and they wished the two countries 
to be placed on an equal footing. He 
did not, however, expect or wish to see the 
Poor-laws, as they were now administered 
in England, introduced into Ireland. 
They might, however, adopt the principles 
of those laws. The hon, Member con- 
cluded by declaring, that he would support 
the Motion, and that the poor had aclaim 
to relief out of the Church-lands. 

Mr. Mullins thought every Irish Mem- 
ber should have an opportunity to speak. 
He proposed that the debate be adjourned 
to Monday. 
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Lord Althorp said, that the subject had | 
been fully opened upon this occasion, and | 
therefore, he thought the debate might be | 
adjourned to a more distant day. if the 
hon. Member persisted in his motion for | 
adjournment, he would move that the, 
words “this day month” be substituted 
for Monday. 

An Hon. Member declared he would 
support the original Motion. 

Mr. John Smith had witnessed two Irish 
famines, and would support the original 
Motion. He had never heard the hon. 
member for Aldborough propose that the 
English Poor-laws should be introduced 
into Ireland; if he had, he would oppose 
him. He only wanted to pledge the Par- 
liament to do something. The English 
nation had twice relieved the Irish when 
in a state of starvation, but he believed it 
would not do so again. The last time 
doing so was requisite, the people hung 
fire. The Corporation of the Bank of 
England, which was generally very liberal, 
had refused to contribute on the last 
occasion, and so had other bodies. If 
again a famine should occur, an insurrec- 
tion would, he believed, take place; and 
if ever an insurrection were justified, it 
would be that. Reserving to himself the 
right of opposing any plan which might 
be brought forward, he should support 
the original Motion. 

Colonel O’Grady was surprised to hear, 
after all that had been said and written on 
the subject, that any doubt should now be 
entertained of the propriety of introducing 
Poor-laws into Ireland. Such a measure 
would make all property contribute to the 
support of the poor which the landlords 
had created. A meeting of the county of 
Limerick, with which he was connected, 
had taken place, and decided on the pro- 
priety of introducing Poor-laws into 
Ireland. He wished the hon. Member to 
withdraw the Motion, and at once to 
bring in a bill, to which he promised his 
best support. 

Mr. James Grattan would certainly vote 
for the Motion, because it went to establish 
the principle that Poor-laws ought to be 
established in Ireland. No measure, in 
his opinion, however, would give entire 
satisfaction which did not make the 
Church property available to the support 
of the poor. He had seen the peasantry 
who had resided in his neighbourhood, 
and who were in a tolerable situation, 
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worth all the theories of the hon. member 
for Limerick. 

Mr. Dominick Browne thought, that the 
hon. member for Aldborough had better 
withdraw his Resolution, and bring in a 
bill, to which he promised to give his 
most diligent consideration. 

Mr. Ruthven was favourable to pro- 
ceeding by Resolution, because by such a 
course no one was bound to any particular 
plan. 

Mr. Sadler could not accede to the 
suggestions which had been made to him 
to withdraw his Resolution, and to proceed 
by introducing a bill. He recollected, that 
many important motions had been carried, 
after the way had been cleared for them 
by means of Resolutions. He should have 
preferred a direct negative being given to 
his Resolutions, instead of having them 
met by the previous question, which meant 
nothing else but indefinite postponement. 

Lord Althorp was not prepared to 
negative the Resolutions, nor was he pre- 
pared to acquiesce in them at the present 
moment. He had, therefore, moved the 
previous question. 

The House then divided on the previous 
question:—Ayes 64; Noes 52—Ma- 
jority 12. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 30, 1831. 


MrNutEs.] Bills. Committed ; the Tithes on Barren Lands ; 
and the Duchess of Kent’s Annuity. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of LONpon, from Barks 
ing, for alterations in the Beer Act; 


PLURALITIESIN THE Cnurcu.] The 
Archbishop of Canterbury moved the se- 
cond reading of the Plurality of Bene- 
fices Bill. It was not his intention to de- 
tain their Lordships at any great length, 
but it was necessary to state the circum- 
stances under which the Church at present 
was placed with regard to pluralities of 
benefices, and the objects intended to be 
effected by this Bill. The holding of 
Benefices, in respect to Pluralities, was re- 
gulated partly by the old Canon-law, and 
partly by the Statute of the 21st of Henry 
8th. By the Canon-law pluralities were 
strictly prohibited under the severest penal- 
ties, extending even to excommunication 
of persons holding more than a single 
benefice. At the same time an exception 
was made in favour of high and learned 
persons. This indulgence was abused in 
the highest degree ; dispensations were, in 
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in fact, granted without regard to number, 
distance, or qualification. They might 
be obtained, at fixed prices, for two, 
three, or more benefices, and even with- 
out limitation of number or value. Of the 
extent to which this abuse was carried, a 
proof might be found in a list of pluralists 
towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, (to be seen in Gibson’s Codex), 
several of whom held between ten and 
twenty, and one, twenty-three benefices. 


These abuses the Statute of Henry 8th. | 


was designed to correct; but that extends 
only to benefices with cure of souls above 


the value of 8/. reckoned by the King’s | 


books. 


Tn respect to benefices of this de- 


scription, the Statute agrees with the | 


Canon-law in the general prohibition of 
pluralities; but it admits many excep- 
tions to the general rule, and empowers 
spiritual persons, being sons of noblemen, 
and other persons of rank, or graduates 
of the Universities, or Chaplains to the 
King, the Royal Family, Peers, &c., to 
hold two livings by dispensation: to 
spiritual persons being of the King’s Coun- 
cil, it allows three ; and provides for the 
free exercise of the King’s prerogative in 
bestowing as many benefices as he may 
think proper on his own Chaplains. With 
these exceptions, no one may take more 
than two benefices above the value of 87. 
To these limitations others are added by 
the Canon, in respect to qualifications, 
distance, and residence, which, however, 
affect only this description of benefices— 
all other Church preferments being left, as 
before the Statute of Henry 8th., under 
the old Canon-law. In consequence, 
there was no restriction on the holding of 
dignities in cathedral or collegiate churches, 
except such as might be imposed by their 
own Statutes; and any number of benefices 
under 8/. might be holden together, with- 
out any other check than the power of the 
patron to present to the benefice first 


held, and that of the Ordinary, by a judicial | 


sentence, to declare it void; the latter of 
which powers was, he believed, never exer- 
cised, and the former very seldom. Hence 
arose the distinction of benefices into void 
and voidable:—a benefice above 81. is 
made void by taking a second ; a benefice 
under that value is rendered only voidable. 
In fact, there were instances of three, four, 
or even five of these latter being holden 
together by the same person. But the 
abuse which most required correction arose 
from the want of limitation in point of dis- 
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|tance. An incumbent of a populous 
parish might take up his residence on a 
small living under value, at the distance 
of 200 miles, and leave the concern, which 
is of far the greatest importance, to the 
care of a single curate. The inconveni- 
ence arising from this state of the law was 
two-fold. Preferment was sometimes in- 
vidiously accumulated on one individual, 
to the discouragement of meritorious 
clergymen, who might otherwise hope for a 
better provision ; and the parishes suffered 
from want of due attention, more especi- 
ally when the benefices so holden to- 
gether are of very small value, in which 
case the incumbent was often unable to keep 
up the buildings, or allow an adequate 
stipend to the curate. The object of the 
| present Bill was to remedy these evils. 
| With this view it repeals those enactments 
| of the 21st Henry 8th., which regard the 
| value of benefices in the King’s books, and 
determine the qualifications for obtaining 
dispensations. Itthen enacts, that if any 
one holding a deanery or other dignity, in 
any cathedral or collegiate church, shall 
accept of any dignity, &c., in any other 
such church, the first shall be void. An 
exception would be introduced into the 
Committee in favour of Archdeacons— 
the most efficient and the worst paid 
officers of the Church. It next proceeds 
to enact, that if any person, having one 
| benefice with cure of souls, shall take a 
| second benefice with cure of souls, the first 
| (without regard to its value) shall be void. 
In consequence the patron would be bound 
| to present, under pain of lapse, though he 
| have received no notice of vacancy. The 
distinction of value in the King’s books 
and its consequences is hereby totally done 
away. It was nevertheless enacted, that 
spiritual persons may hold two benefices 
by license or dispensation, provided the 
distance do not exceed thirty statute miles, 
measured from church to church. The 
effect of these regulations would probably 
| be, that whereas, at present, any number of 
benefices under 8/. may be holden together, 
without regard to actual value, or distance, 
and two benefices above 81., at a distance 
of thirty reputed, equal to forty-five 
statute, miles, which, being measured from 
the boundaries of the two parishes, make 
fifty the average between the churches ; 
after the passing of this Act, no more 
than two benefices, however inconsiderable 
in value, could be holden together—and 
that only, where the churches are not 
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more than thirty miles from each other. 
He was fully aware that this alteration 
would operate harshly on some individuals, 
and perhaps in some instances inconve- 
niently even with respect to the church. 
In some cases family livings, now tenable 
together, would cease to be so if this Bill 
should pass into a law. In others, meri- 
torious clergymen, employed in the care of 
poor and populous parishes, might be re- 
duced to the alternative of either leaving a 
place in which they are eminently useful, 
and retiring to comparative inaction, or of 
refusing a benefice far greater in value, 
and at the same time less laborious. On 
the whole, however, the surplus of ad- 
vantage was in favour of the reduction. 
From returns made to the House, it 
appeared that about 2,100 benefices are 
holden by pluralists. Of these the great- 
est number are under 8. in the King’s 
books. Of the reduction to be expected 
in this class of pluralities, as they are not 
limited by distance, no certain judgment 
could be formed. With respect to bene- 
fices above 8/. some tolerable calculation 
might be made. If fifty miles is the dis- 
tance at present allowed, and thirty, as 
lessened by the Bill, every church might 
be considered as the centre of a circle, of 
which the area will be in propor- 
tion to the diameter, and in this par- 
ticular case the greater circle will be to 
the smaller as about one to three; and 
consequently, the number of benefices 
now tenable together by dispensation, will 
be less, by two-thirds, than at present. 
Allow a similar reduction for livings under 
8/. (which he conceived to be under the 
mark), and it might fairly be concluded 
that the number of pluralists would, in the 
end, be reduced from upwards of 2,000 to 
about 700. He would, in the next place, 
speak of qualifications. In the place of 
those prescribed by 21 Henry 8th, it is pro- 
posed to take University degrees as the 
sole qualification for dispensations, adding 
to those allowed by the statute, the degree 
of Master of Arts—in conformity to the 
direction of the 41st Canon, and abol- 
ishing all privileges of rank or retainer, 
with the single exception of the King’s 
chaplains, who are allowed to hold two 
benefices by dispensation. In considera- 
tion, however, of the small value of many 
benefices, and from due regard to the 
claims of many excellent clergymen who 
have no degree, this qualification will not 
be required for holding two benefices un- 
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der a certain value, 400/., for which pur- 
pose the Archbishop would be authorized 
to grant a licence, and arrangements would 
be made to render the expense very mode- 
rate. In respect to dispensations, for the 
holding together of benefices of greater 
value, no alteration was proposed. It was, 
however, to be observed, that the granting 
or withholding of licences, as well as dis- 
pensations, is left to the discretion of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, subject to an 
appeal to the Court of Chancery, for 
which it is intended, in Committee, to 
substitute the King in Council. He ap- 
prehended that such a power was meant 
to be lodged in his hands by the Act of 
Henry 8th; but he could not venture to say 
in what degree the exercise of this power 
had been affected by its not having been 
commonly used. He knew of no instance 
on record of dispensations having been re- 
fused to persons duly qualified according 
to law; but it must be observed, that the 
Archbishops had always insisted on con- 
ditions not required by the statute—with 
respect, for instance, to distance, residence, 
and employment of curates, which im- 
plies the exercise of discretion. The Arch- 
bishop would be further authorized by the 
Bill to annex to the dispensation, or 
licence, such conditions, in regard to resi- 
dence, performance of duty, employment 
of curates, and it was proposed to add the 
erection and reparation of houses of resi- 
dence, as he might think proper. From 
what had already been said, it would ap- 
pear that this was no new power, but a 
more convenient modification of the power 
which he at present exercised, in conform- 
ity to the directions of the 41st Canon. 
That canon prescribes the number of 
sermons to be preached, and the quantum 
of residence on that benefice, on which the 
least residence is allowed. The applica- 
tion of the same rule to all cases, however 
useful in some, would be generally incon- 
venient in practice. A discretion ad- 
mitting some latitude in respect to the con- 
dition of residence is therefore proposed. 
An incumbent, for instance, has two bene- 
fices ; the one a populous town; the other 
a thinly-inhabited village. Was it right 
that he should take up his principal resi- 
dence in this latter, and thus give the least 
share of his attention to the weightiest 
charge? Again, when a benefice has two 
or three churches or chapels, widely dis- 
tant, perhaps, from each other, was it not 
reasonable that more than one curate 
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should be required for the performance of 
the duties? But of the evils resulting 
from pluralities, the decay of residence. 
houses was one of the greatest—as it 
might excuse and almost compel non-resi- 
dence for many generations. Such con- 
ditions, then, annexed to pluralities, were 
surely expedient, and would operate bene- 
ficially, if adapted to particular cases, by 
the exercise of a sound discretion. But 
how were these conditions to be enforced ? 
At present surety is taken in a bond for 
200/. which never has been, and perhaps 
never could be recovered. In the place of 
this nugatory security, it was proposed to 
substitute the revocation of the dispensa- 
tion or licence, by the authority which 
granted it. It could not be deemed in- 
consistent with equity, that he who accepts 
of abenefit on certain conditions, should 
forfeit it if he neglect or refuse to fulfil 
them. And this non-performance and 
consequent forfeiture are left to the judg- 
ment of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
so that, in this whole matter of dispensa- 
tions and licences, the Archbishop would 
be constituted the judge of the propriety 
of granting the indulgence in the first in- 
stance; of the terms on which it shall be 
granted ; and of the forfeiture incurred by 
non-compliance with those terms. It had 
been suggested to him, that the Archbishop 
was hereby imposing on himself a very 
onerous and invidious task. In that he 
entirely agreed; knowing by experience 
the inconveniences of discretionary power. 
He who acts ministerially is without re- 
sponsibility, having but one course to pur- 
sue; but he who is invested with discre- 
tion, besides the anxiety of deliberation 
and the pain of decision, must expect the 
annoyance of importunate solicitation and 
angry remonstrance from disappointed 
and offended parties. On these, and 
many other accounts, if he saw any 
better mode of regulating the affair of 
pluralities than intrusting to the discre- 
tion of the Archbishop, he should certainly 
give it the preference. It had also been 
said, that an exorbitant power was placed 
by the Bill in the hands of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—and even a right 
of interfering with Bishops in the adminis- 
tration of the discipline of their diocesses ; 
both which objections were entitled to 
consideration. But, perhaps, it would ap- 
pear on reflection, that the powers propos- 
ed to be given to the Archbishop, though 
certainly greater than at present, would 
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be subject, in their exercise, to an efficient 
control, independently of the appeal to 
the King in Council. His general rule, 
in regard to the granting of dispensations, 
will be on the side of indulgence; and ex- 
ceptions, if made, will be grounded on 
information received from the diocesan, or 
the evident reason of the thing. The 
same with respect to conditions. In re- 
gard to the revocation of licences, he was 
of opinion, that the power, as the Bill 
stood, was not sufficiently defined and 
limited ; and it was his intention to intro- 
duce alterations, by which the Archbishop 
would have to exercise this power of revo- 
cation with the concurrent agency of the 
dicocesan. He had entered more largely 
into explanations than would have been 
necessary, had he not been desirous of 
obviating objections, and stating what, at 
least in his own conception, was likely to 
be the effect of the Bill. On its gene- 
ral object, the abridgment of pluralities, 
there was a difference of opinion, at 
which he was little surprised when he re- 
flected on what had passed in his own 
mind. ‘This difference, perhaps, was the 
greatest in reference to the distance of 
benefices allowed to be holden together by 
dispensation, and it has existed from old 
times. By early canons it was settled at 
twenty-six miles; by later at thirty. The 
Bishops in Queen Elizabeth’s days, 
thought twenty a reasonable distance; and 
the Archbishop and Bishops assembled 
at Lambeth are said to have approved of a 
Bill drawn up by Dean Prideaux, and still 
extant, in which it is limited to five. The 
distance allowed by the canon, at present, 
he had, before stated. In this Bill a 
middle course was taken; yet the allow- 
ance unquestionably would, by some per- 
sons, be considered as too large—by 
others too small. However that might be, 
he had no doubt that benefices, under 
value in the King’s books, ought to be 
subject to the same regulations as those 
rated higher. It was known, that the 
valuation of Henry 8th was no crite- 
rion of the present value; and the distinc- 
tion created by the Statute of void and 
voidable benefices, had been the occasion 
of many abuses. In conclusion he could 
truly say, that having exerted himself to 
the best of his ability, in endeavouring to 
improve this part of our ecclesiastical 
system, he should cheerfully acquiesce in 
the judgment of the House on the merits 
of the Bill. 


Ser eeeeeremenemen 
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Lord Wynford observed, that the Bill 
ought to be well considered, before it 
passed into a law, as they were legislating, 
not for the day, but for futurity. He did 
not mean to oppose the second reading, 
but, as he understood the provisions of 
this Bill, he was inclined to suppose, that 
the law, as it stood at present, was suffi- 
cient to answer all the purposes of the new 
measure, and if such was the case, it was 
unnecessary, and would be improper to 
pass this Bill. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury had already a large discretion, and by 
the exertion of the powers already existing, 
the whole object of the Bill, as he con- 
ceived, would be attained. It was possible, 
however, that he might be wrong in that 
opinion, as, although he had considered the 
subject a good deal, he had not had any 
communication with any other person upon 
it. However, it was necessary, that time 
should be allowed for consideration. Cer- 
tainly he objected to giving such a large 
power as the Bill gave to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to any individual whatever. It 
was placing in his hands, the control of the 
whole body of the clergy. He objected, also, 
to the appeal, but certainly, if there were 
to be an appeal, it should be to the King, as 
the supreme head of the Church. In the 
meantime he must observe, that the thirty 
miles distance, which the most reverend 
Prelate had mentioned, had, in practice, 
been considered as forty-five, and he was 
of opinion, that if the matter of distance 
was to be taken into account, the forty-five 
miles ought to be considered as the limit. 
According to the present law, it was ne- 
cessary that an incumbent should reside 
during a certain part of the year on his 
livings, and that was a better provision 
than the distance. He should not have 
objected to a distance of five miles, or 
thereabouts, becayse then the clergyman 
could do duty every Sunday at each of 
his livings, but as to any efficiency in this 
respect, thirty miles was as objectionable 
as forty-five; and for the security of ex- 
isting property, he thought the distance of 
forty-five miles ought still to be retained. 

The Bishop of London said, that the 
alteration of the law, to which the noble 
and learned Lord objected, would have the 
effect of limiting the number of pluralities. 
The universal opinion which prevailed with 
respect to pluralities, was a sufficient 
proof, that the existing law was not sufhi- 
cient to effect that object. ‘The fact was, 
that the present state of the law with 
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respect to benefices arose out of an 
obsolete law, by which a poor clergyman 
was enabled, if he obtained the Bishop’s 
consent, to hold two or more livings 
under the nominal value of 8/. This 
was the origin of the system of plu- 
ralities, under which two livings, the real 
value of which was 700, yearly, might be 
held together. 

The Earl of Carnarvon thought, that 
their Lordships ought not to adopt hastily 
the measure which had just been intro- 
duced by the right reverend Prelate. There 
were some parts of the old law, which he 
should prefer to the proposed enactments, 
if they were reduced to practice; such, 
for instance, as that provision which com- 
pelled an incumbent, if a pluralist, to 
reside during a certain portion of the 
year upon each of the livings he held. He 
objected to the extraordinary power which 
was given by this Bill to the Archbishops, 
of revoking the dispensation to hold plural- 
ities, because it gave the power to those 
most reverend Prelates, of depriving a 
clergyman of his freehold. At all events, 
he thought that notice ought to be given to 
the clergyman, before such authority was 
exercised by the Archbishops. 

The Earl of Harrowby adverted to the 
statement made by the right reverend Prelate 
opposite, by which it appeared, that there 
were 2,000 parishes deprived of the benefit 
of possessing resident incumbents. There 
could be no doubt that that was a great 
evil, and he saw no means of diminishing 
it, but by limiting the extent to which 
pluralities might be granted. The number 
of persons capable of holding two livings, 
and who therefore did hold them together, 
was much more than ten times greater than 
in the time of Henry 8th. The question 
then naturally presented itself—why not 
put an end to the system? but he, for 
one, must say, that he knew nothing that 
would be so fatal to the respectability of 
the Church, as the entire abolition of 
pluralities. It should be recollected, that 
a' great deal of property was taken away 
from the Church, in the time of Henry 
8th, and the only means which, in many 
instances, now existed, of securing a proper 
remuneration to the clergyman, for the 
work which he performed, was the union 
of the smaller livings, He certainly con- 
sidered it to be highly important that there 
should be considerable gradations in the 
Church. He should not like to see it in 
the power of a clergyman to start up all at 
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once, and take his seat on the benches 
opposite. He ought to work his way up 
by degrees; for any thing approaching 
to equality was inconsistent with the con- 
stitution of the Church of this country. 
But, at the same time, it was the interest 
of the State, to maintain all classes of the 
clergy in respectability, and that object 
could not be obtained, if the revenue of 
parishes merely afforded to their incum- 
bents a bare subsistence. 
The Bill read a second time. 


SusretrinG Act (IRELAND) AMEND- 
MENT Bitt..] On the Motion that their 
Lordships resolve themselves into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, 

The Earl of Wicklow rose and said, that 
before their Lordships went into a Com- 
mittee on this Act, he was anxious to offer 
a few observations, which he confessed, 
would have been appropriately introduced 
upon the second reading of the Bill; on that 
occasion, however, it had been his wish to 
address their Lordships, and he came down 
with that intention, at ten minutes before 
five o’clock ; but, to his great surprise, he 
found that, even at this early hour, the Bill 
had been passed through its second stage, 
sub silentio. In saying this, however, 
he did not mean to impute any want 
of courtesy to the noble Viscount (Mel- 
bourne), because he had informed the 
noble Viscount, that it was not his in- 
tention, nor that of any other person as 
far as he knew, to offer any opposition to 
the measure. He did not, however, sup- 
pose, that the noble Viscount himself 
would have proposed the second reading 
of a Bill so important, without addressing 
some observations to their Lordships; and 
if he had supposed, that the noble Viscount 
would have been thus silent, he should, 
circumstanced as he was, have decidedly 
felt it incumbent upon him to offer a few 
remarks, and to lay before them a brief 
statement concerning the operations of the 
Act. When the question was brought 
before the House last Session, he had de- 
clared himself decidedly hostile to the Bill 
introduced to amend the law by the noble 
Viscount. But he did not entertain 
the same feeling towards the Bill at 
present before their Lordships, because, 
although the title was the same, yet was it 
completely changed in the principles and 
in the details. And this simple fact of 
the noble Viscount’s having now brought 
in a Bill, so different from that against 
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which he (Lord Wicklow) had declared 
his opposition, was in itself a complete 
refutation of the assertion of an anonymous 
and mendacious scribe, who, in a pamphlet, 
which he presumed to call Friendly Advice 
to the Peers, but which was really written 
solely with the purpose to insult and to in- 
timidate their Lordships, had stated that 
the opposition he had thought it his duty 
to give to the Bill of the noble Viscount, 
last Session, was dictated by factious 
motives, and the desire to thwart his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in their proceedings with 
respect to the measures of Reform. These 
circumstances, the charge made against 
him and the clamour directed against this 
Bill in Ireland, made it necesssary that he 
should offer a few words on the subject, and 
he considered that its great importance 
claimed, and indeed demanded, from their 
Lordships generally, some serious con- 
sideration; for it was not enough that 
their Lordships should themselves be satis- 
fied, that they had honestly and conscien- 
tiously legislated upon any particular ques- 
tion ; the public also should know, that 
their Lordships did not legislate, and to 
the public their Lordships should not ap- 
pear to legislate, for their own benefit, but 
for the good of the community. When 
he stated that clamour had been raised 
against the Subletting Act in Ireland, he 
did not mean to say, that this clamour 
should be disregarded; for he considered 
that it was necessary to apply a remedy 
whenever a popular cry was raised with 
just cause. But he did positively assert, 
that never was there a case in which 
clamour was so little the interpreter of 
public opinion as in respect to this Act. 
He did most positively assert, that in the 
bill of 1826, there was not one clause 
which militated against strict justice. 
There was not a single clause, which could 
produce any one of the evils which some 
would fain attribute to the measure. He 
declared that the Subletting Act was not 
only beneficial to the landlord in its opera- 
tion, as enforcing the obligation to observe 
the different covenants of the lease, but 
actually, for the same reason, conducive 
to the interests of the poor. It was a mea- 
sure which had been well weighed and 
well considered. It had emanated from a 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
where it had received the most deliberate 
attention; nor was it afterwards hurried 
through that House. It was introduced 
in one Session, and only carried in the 
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next. It was, as he had already remarked, ! from a combination of circumstances. 
beneficial alike to the landlord and to the; Amongst these he might particularly 
poor man; and now he might be asked | mention the disfranchisement of the 40s. 
from whom did the clamour proceed? He | freeholders, and the view taken by the 
conceived that it proceeded from a party | proprietors of farms of the mode of culti- 
who did not themselves possess any landed | vating them. The proprietors had of late 
property, except what they held upon | been anxious to disembarrass their land of 
leases, either granted to themselves, as was | the crowd of paupers, that before con- 
generally the case, or else inherited from | sumed its produce, without any adequate 
their fathers. These men, then, had taken | return; and this, he admitted, had to a 
or inherited farms with certain covenants | certain extent been the cause of the distress 
and agreements, which compelled them to | throughout the country. But that this Bill 
take care of and properly to cultivate these | had been the cause of ejecting a single tenant 
farms. But, preferring to the honest occu- | from his holding, upon the faith of anxious 
pation of cultivating the soil, the more idle | inquiry and full investigation, he positively 
and more consequential business of country | denied. Yet, whenever a tenant was re- 
politicians, they, in violation of the cove- | moved on any cause, be it what it might 
nants of their lease, subdivided the land, | —expiration of his lease, breach of cove- 
and let it to a set of pauper tenants, from | nant, or so forth—it was immediately 
whom they extracted the last farthing to | declared by those politicians to whom he 
maintain the rank which they assumed as | had alluded, that the evil arose from the 
landholdersand country gentlemen. Having | Subletting Act, which was framed for the 
thus, under the pretence of taking their! benefit of the landlord, and which ad- 
proper position in society, violated their} mitted neither protection nor security 
contracts to their landlords, their next! to the miserable tenant. Of the present 
step was, to raise a clamour against | Bill he entirely approved, as far as it 
this Act, as the cause of that misery which, | went, but he thought it ought to be 
by their false and profligate conduct, they | extended a little further. He considered, 
had themselves occasioned. They wrung | that as its object was to prevent the sub- 
the last farthing from their wretched | division of lands, that protection which it 
tenants, and when distress had reached its | gave to the farms let by the proprietor of 
height, and the extreme of misery had | the soil, ought to be continued beyond the 
produced disturbance,these men exclaimed | life of the lessee. According to this Bill, 
against the law for producing those evils | if the lessee died intestate, or if he willed 
| 








which were of their own creation—evils, to | it to his children in any number, that very 
prevent which was the prime object, the | sub-division would take place which it 
almost exclusive intention, of this act of | was the object of the law to prevent. He 
legislation. Those very individuals who | maintained, too, that this would be no 
had, by their own heartless proceedings, oc- | hardship, because, if a man took a farm 
casioned all the mischief, when it becomes | with a clause absolutely prohibiting sub- 
galling almost beyond endurance, de- | division, now or hereafter, or under any 
nounce their own landlords, the owners of | circumstances, he could not complain of 
the soil, as the most barbarous men in the | being compelled to adhere to an engage- 
world, because there is distress on their! ment into which he had knowingly and 
estates, although they are by no means to | willingly entered. He was especially de- 
blame for it—-some being absent, and | sirous to have this addition made to the 
others, though present, unable to apply the | Bill, and he was anxious to send it to the 
slightest remedy; and then, as delegates at | other House as free as possible from 
some illegal assembly, or as, perhaps, | blemish, knowing the troubled sea on which 
leading members of it, the persons who | in its transmission there it was sure to be 
have themselves done all the wrong, alike | cast—the clamour with which it would be 
to the gentleman above and the peasant | met, and the desperate opposition it would 
below them, raise a clamour against the! encounter from certain individuals, and 
Subletting Act, as the origin of every evil. | the little chance it had of obtaining from 
He positively asserted, in the presence of them even a fair hearing. . 

their Lordships and of the country, that, Viscount Melbourne explained, that it 
nothing of evil could possibly result from | was not from any want of courtesy he had 
the Subletting Act. ‘The distress prevail- had the Bill read a second time, at so 
ing at present amongst the [rish poor, arose | early an hour. [fe had declined speaking 
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on it, because he understood it was to be 
suffered to pass without opposition, and 
because he did not, under these circum- 
stances, wish to enter upon a statement of 
technical details. He entirely concurred 
with the noble Lord in all the statements 
he had made, and all the opinions he pro- 
fessed, excepting that which led the noble 
Lord to wish for an additional clause to 
restrict the lessee from willing the farm to 
his children, or from its being divided, if 
he died intestate. He could not agree to a 
measure so forcible—he could not, how- 
ever anxious he was to carry into effect the 
principle of the Bill, interfere with what 
were considered and regarded as the just 
rights of all men. This would be paying 
too dearly for any advantage which might 
be acquired by the clause. He entirely 
agreed with the noble Lord as to the na- 
ture of the clamour which had been raised, 
and as to the falsehood of attributing any 
portion of the distress and disturbance 
which prevailed, to the Sub-letting Act. 
He admitted, that the Bill now before their 
Lordships differed, in many respects, from 
the last; and this he accounted for, by 
the fact of his having given the subject 
more consideration, and from his being 
animated with the desire to make it as 
perfect as possible. 

The Earl of Westmeath observed, that 
great clamour had existed on the subject, 
a clamour raised for the most abomin- 
able objects. 

Lord Plunkett observed, that the object 
of the measure had been so fully explained 
by the noble Earl opposite, that it left him 
little to say. As, however, he had been 
the instrument of bringing in the Sublet- 
ting Act, he might observe, that it was 
true, that a senseless clamour had been 
raised against it, but it had proceeded from 
those who concealed their private interests 
under the mask of affording protection to 
the lowerclasses. The great object of the 
Bill was, to give the landlord that pro- 
tection to which he was entitled from the 
nature of his contract with his tenant. It 
was also intended to prevent the party who 
night become a sub-tenant, from being 
harassed by the distress of two or three 
landlords instead of one. Thecase they had 
to provide for was, to give the landlord the 
power to go over all his property for his 
rent, and he could exercise it in all cases, 
except those where he might himself have 
given permission to his tenant to devise. 
The former bill proceeded on the presump- 
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tion, that he had given that power, in all 
cases where he had not expressly reserved 
it ; but, in this, all the benefits of his cove- 
nants were reserved to him, unless where 
he had given written permission to his 
tenant tosub-let. Where he had not given 
that authority, he could go to the sub- 
tenant, and his receipt was valid against 
the claims of any intermediate landlord, 
for all power of distress was, in such cir- 
cumstances, taken-away. He would fur- 
ther maintain, that if the proposition of 
the noble Earl, to take away the power of 
devising in portions,were adopted, it would 
destroy the effect of the Bill ; and, instead 
of rendering it,as the noble Earl imagined, 
more palatable elsewhere, would have a 
directly contrary effect. He should feel it 
his duty, therefore, to oppose any such 
proposition. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, the eighth 
clause allowed the lands of a bankrupt or 
insolvent, to be passed to his assignees. 

Lord Plunkett: In that case, they 
would be liable to all the covenants in the 
original lease. 

Bill went through the Committee, and 
reported. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 30, 1831. 


MrnutEs.] Bills read a first time. Clare County Present- 
ments; and Commissioners of Accounts (Ireland.) 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Baring WALL, of 
the Population, according to the Census of 1821, and 1831; 
of all Towns and Cities in England, exceeding a Popula- 
tion of 10,000, to which Representatives are not to be 
given by the Reform Bill:—On the Motion of Mr. Hume, 
the Proceedings of the War Office in investigating abuses 
in the Regimental economy of the Army; an account of 
Promotions in the Navy in all Ranks, during the year 
1830, and up tothe latest period the Returns could be 
made up to; of the number of Officers of all Ranks pro- 
moted on the accession of his Majesty; and of the total 
number of all ranks of Officers in the Navy, on the Ist of 
January, 1831; of the same Returns for the Marines, with 
the addition of the numbers respectively, on full and half- 
pay ; and of the number who had been allowed to sell their 
Commissions ; the same Returns for the Army. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. CurLar Fercuson, from the 
Land Owners of the county of Banff, against the use of 
Molasses in Breweries and Distilleries. By Sir Parer 
PAYNE, from the Inhabitants of Wooburn and Ridgmount, 
for the Repeal of the punishment of Death for Offences 
against Property. By Mr. Maurice O'CONNELL, from 
the Parish of Timoleage ; and from the Catholic Clergy and 
Inhabitants of Donegal, against any further Grant to the 
Kildare Street Society. By Mr. Joun Woop, from the 
Inhabitants of Macclesfield, for a commutation of the 
punishment awarded to the Rev. Robert Taylor; and 
from the Retailers of Beer in Manchester and Salford, 
against any further restrictive enactments on the sale of 
Beer. By Mr. Hume, from the Merchants of Montrose, 
trading to Russia, against Quarantine Fees; from the 
Attornies, Solicitors, and Writers of Montrose, against 
the Attornies’ Act; from a Parish in the Queen's County, 
against the Vestry Act; from the Citizens of Cork, 
against Tithes and Church exaction. [The Petitioners 
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prayed, that the Funds of the Church should be applied to 
the support of the Poor]; from Thomas O’Brien, Cork, 


against the Vestry Act; from Monasterven, against the | 


Vestry Act; from a Parish in the county of Cork, agaiustthe 
Grant to the Kildare Street Society; and praying the 
House, that the Catholics may be enabled to derive ad- 
vantage from the Funds granted to that Society ; from the 
Shepherds of Tweeddale, against the Tax on Dogs; from 
the Licensed Retailers of Beer at Brighton, praying, that 
the hours of selling Beer may be altered, and that they may 
be placed on the same footing as Licensed Victuallers; 
from Kidderminster, against the Corn-laws. By Mr. Hunt, 
from Edward Hancock, for the Repeal of all the Taxes 
that prevent the circulation of Books and Pamphlets ; 
from the Merchants of Leith, against the Lighthouse duties; 
from the Shipwrights on the Tyne, complaining of the 
Timber duties. By Mr. Benett, from the Inhabitants 


of Chippenham, for the introduction of Poor-laws into | 


Ireland. By Mr. KrrrH Douauas, from the West-India 
Merchants and Planters residing in Dublin, against the 
renewal of the Sugar Refining Act. 


REGISTERING OF VOoTEs.] Mr. 
O’Connell presented a Petition from the 
Inhabitants of Borris, in the county of 
Carlow, complaining of the present mode 
of registering freeholds before the Assistant 
Barrister. The petitioners stated, that if 
the present system were continued, Ire- 
land stood a chance of being converted 
into a close borough. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that he found 
the Registering Act, in several counties, to 
operate as a bar to frecholders. 

Mr. Dominick Browne said, that in one 
county, Galway, 400 or 500 persons had, 
under the existing system, been registered 
as freeholders, though they had no proper 
claim to that right. 

Mr. O’Connell corroborated the state- 
ment of the hon. member for Mayo. ‘The 
system under the Registry Act was bad, 
and he hoped, that, under the new Bill, 
a regular session would be set apart for 
the registration of freeholds. The whole 
system at present was bad, and he hoped, 
that it would be amended. 

Sir Robert Inglis regretted, that these 
observations were not made in a fuller 
House. The hon. member for Meath 
stated, that the registration was a bar to 
securing the rights of freeholders, and he 
hoped the hon. Member would repeat that 
observation in the presence of those Mem- 
bers who declared for the Bill, and the 
whole Bill. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the evils which exist 
in Ireland would be remedied by the 

inglish Reform Bill. 

Mr. John Camphell said, the system of 
registering votes had prevailed in Scotland 
for many years, and had been attended 
with beneficial effects. That was, perhaps, 
the only part of the representative system 
of Scotland that was worthy of imitation. 
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Mr Keith Douglas wished the House to 
remember, that the number of freeholders 
|in Scotland was very small, and the same 
system that answered very well there 
| would not answer for the numerous free- 
| holders of Engiand. 
Petition to lie on the Table, and be 
printed. 





Trecony Erecrron.] Mr. O'Connell 
said, he had now to present a Petition 
from a gentleman, named Richard Gur- 
ney, under the following circumstances : 
On the 17th of November, 1830, he, 
and Charles King, Esq. petitioned that 
House, claiming to have been duly return- 
ed by the legal returning-ofticer, as Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament for the borough 
of Tregony, but that a person, pretending 
to be the returning-officer had declared 
James Adam Gordon, Esq. and James 
Mackillop, Esq., to be duly elected. 
The case went before a Committee, which 
Committee had decided, that the peti- 
tioners were not persons who had placed 
themselves in a situation to be heard 
by petition. They had also charged 
bribery, as well as a false return, against 
the sitting Members. But the case having 
been opened, the counsel! on the other side 
submitted, that they had not qualified 
themselves, under the Act of Parliament, 
to appear as petitioners at all. The peti- 
tion had, in consequence, been found fri- 
volous and vexatious, and the whole of the 
taxed costs were charged to Mr. Gurney. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then 
went over the 50th, 57th, 58th, 60th, and 
64th sections of the Act, chiefly for the 
purpose of considering how far the peti- 
tioner could claim relief by way of appeal 
from the decision of the Committee. He 
thought that, under the 64th section, which 
gave a party, amerced in the whole costs 
incidental to an election petition, the right 
of recovering a part of the expense from 
those who were joined with him in that 
petition, the petitioner was entitled to 
relief. If the Speaker did not think, that 
this was a fit subject for appeal, he would 
move to lay the petition on the Table, and 
give notice of a motion for granting the 
petitioner such relief as, in his judgment, 
he thought him entitled to. 

The Speaker said, he had seen the pe- 
tition, but he was not sure that he had 
examined it with all the attention which 
the nature of it deserved. Perhaps, the 
best course the hon. and learned Gentlc- 
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man could pursue, would be, to suffer the 
petition to be brought up, read, and laid 
on the Table; and then to adjourn the 
Debate to a future day. The reason 
he proposed this course was, because 
there were a great number of points in 
that petition well worthy of the attention 
of the House. 

The petition to be printed, and the 
Debate adjourned to Monday. 


Tirues (IreLvanp).] Mr. O’Connell 
presented a Petition from certain tithe- 
payers, of Lea, in the Queen’s County, 
praying, that the system of compulsory 
payment might be abolished, and the tem- 
poralities of the Church appropriated to 
the support of the poor. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that the man- 
ner in which ecclesiastical dues were 
gathered in Ircland was most oppressive. 
He knew that, in the neighbourhood 
of Lea, tithes were rigidly levied; al- 
though rents had not been paid for a year 
and a half. He knew the incumbent to 
whom allusion had been made. He was 
an absentee, and had a vote for Dublin, 
and he had always been honoured by the 
reverend gentleman’s opposition. It was 
an undoubted fact,that he annually received 
9841. English currency, while his curate 
received 691. 4s. 7)d. 

Mr. Ruthven had been requested to 
support the prayer of this petition. The 
charge was of a gross nature: for it ap- 
peared, that a fraudulent arrangement had 
been effected by the clergyman, to the 
great injury of the people of the parish, 
and which reflected much discredit on him, 
but he feared the House could not relieve 
the sufferers. 

Petition to be printed. 


Vorr spy Barror.] Mr. Hunt pre- 
sented a Petition from certain persons 
of the working class, denominated the 
Westminster Political Union, praying for 
Annual Parliaments, Universal Suffrage, 
and Vote by Ballot. They also prayed, 
that there might not be any pecuniary 
qualification for voting. The hon. Mem- 
ber said, that he took that opportunity to 
observe, that the public feeling towards 
the Bill now in progress, had greatly 
changed. The people felt much cooler 
towards that measure. It was now, in fact, 
a dead letter. The people had had time 
to refiect on the matter, and the conse- 
quence was, that they were dissatisfied 
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with it. Wherever he went, among high 
or low, he heard but one opinion expressed 
with regard to the Bill. 

Mr. Lawley said, if public opinion had 
changed towards the Bill, public meetings 
should be held to give expression to that 
feeling. This was necessary for Members 
who represented a numerous constituency, 
that they might know what they were doing. 

Mr. Hunt said, that those who enter- 
tained any doubts that such a change had 
taken place, should call public meetings 
to ascertain the fact. Let them call a 
meeting in London, and he would attend, 
and he would venture to say, that a very 
different feeling would be manifested 
towards the Bill, from what had been dis- 
played a short time since. If they did 
not find that to be the case, he would not 
open his mouth again in that House. He 
would hold his tongue for the rest of his 
life. The people had been deluded, and 
were now discontented with the measure. 
Hon. Members said, why were not meetings 
called? Why, The Times had been calling 
forthose meetingsa long time without effect. 
Let a meeting of the Common Hall be 
called, and they would discover the change 
which had taken place upon this subject. 
A short time ago, if any person ventured 
to disapprove of the Bill—the whole Bill— 
he would not be heard. The case would 
be very different at present. He was bold 
to say, that any person might now oppose 
the Bill in that assembly, without any fear 
of not being heard. 

Mr. Littleton said, that if the question 
was not unpopular, it was not the fault of 
the hon. member for Preston. He could 
assure the House, that, in the county in 
which he resided, the question had not 
retrograded, but, on the contrary, had 
risen in the estimation of every man of 
intelligence and education in the county. 
It was unreasonable to suppose, that the 
excitement which had prevailed on the 
subject, should be kept up now with the 
same intensity as had been at first mani- 
fested. It could not be expected. The 
country had fought the battle, and consi- 
dered it as good as won—that the Bill 
was already carried. It was rooted in the 
hearts of Englishmen, and it was not in 
the power of any influence to stop its 
growth. 

Mr. Benett said, if the people were 
dissatisfied with the Bill, they would have 
expressed their disapprobation through 
the medium of petitions, They were con- 
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vinced the Bill would be passed, and were 
waiting with anxiety forthe result. He knew 
there were persons who were anxious to 
withdraw them from the Bill, He thought, 
the only meetings which would be held ou 
the subject, would be, to thank Ministers 
for their perseverance and success. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey said, if the 
change in public opinion, described by the 
hon. member for Preston, had really taken 
place, let that hon. Member, and his new 
allies, call public meetings, and the matter 
would be brought to an issue. In the 
county to which he belonged, out of six 
Members, five had been returned favour- 
able to Reform. The people, no doubt, 
felt regret at the tardy progress of the 
Bill, but if an appeal were again made to 
them, it would be attended with a similar 
result. 

Lord Valletort said, it was one thing to 
call forth an expression of public opinion 
on any subject, in a moment of excitement, 
and another to get the people to retract 
that opinion afterwards. Much had been 
said of the delay which had been created 
to stop the progress of the Reform Bill, 
but he would be glad to know whence that 
delay arose, and with which side of the 
House the fault lay. 

Lord Morpeth said, that as the Repre- 
sentative of a large county, he could as- 
sure the House, that the favourable opi- 
nion of the people towards the Bill had 
increased. 

Sir Ronald Ferguson said, that in Not- 
tinghamshire the people were more anxi- 
ous than ever for the passing of the Bill. 
He could assure the hon. member for 
Preston, and his new friends, that they 
would not be able to stop the progress of 
that measure, or prevent it from being car- 
ried to a successful issue. 

Mr. Hodges hoped the House would 
not be led into a discussion to answer the 
observations of the member for Preston, 
fe was convinced the people were quite 
satisfied with the Bill. 

Mr. Paget said, he knew of no delu- 
sion which had been practised on the 
people, The Ministry had not been guilty 
of any. They had been courageous and 
firm in their efforts to carry the measure 
through that House. If any one had 
practised delusion on this subject, it was 
the hon. member for Preston. 

Mr. James denied that any re-action had 
taken place inthe minds of the people on the 
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from his own knowledge of the inhabitants 
of Carlisle, that there wasno re-action there. 
There was, indeed, a great deal of vexation 
on account of the delay created in that 
House by the opponents of all Reform. 
It had been said, that if the people had 
not relaxed in their zeal for the measure, 
they would have sent in more numerous 
petitions, calling on the House to hasten 
its progress. But the truth was, they had 
too much sense to give their enemics the 
opportunity of further delay by the dis- 
cussions to which the presentation of peti- 
tions would give rise. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the noble Lord 
near him and the hon. member for Preston 
both talked of the people of England 
being careless about the fate of the Re- 
form Bill. He believed, that in so saying 
they misrepresented the people. The 
people of England were too intelligent, 
and had too much knowledge of their own 
rights and interests, not to appreciate the 
very first clause of the Bill, which at once 
disfranchised so many rotten boroughs. 
Would the hon. member for Preston ven- 
ture to say, that the people wished the 
Bill which contained that first clause to be 
rejected, and the system of nomination to 
be continued? No; they were not to be 
deluded by the representations of the hon. 
member for Preston, who wished to per- 
suade them that the Bill would be im- 
proved by rendering it impossible to pass 
it into a law. He was ready to admit, that 
the measure was sailing through the Com- 
mittee too slowly, but yet to certain suc- 
cess. 

Lord George Lennox said, that the hon. 
Member who undertook to speak for the 
sentiments of his (Lord Lennox’s) consti- 
tuents, the people of Sussex, had taken 
too little pains to ascertain what they were. 
The hon. Member left London on Satur- 
day, and returned from Brighton on Mon- 
day, in time to take his seat in the House 
at an early hour; so that he allowed him- 
self only the intervening Sunday to obtain 
information as to the opinions of that 
large town. He (Lord Lennox) was well 
acquainted with the feelings of his con- 
stituents on the subject of the Bill, and 
he could affirm, that there were no com- 
plaints amongst them, excepting only 
against the slowness of the procecdings of 
the House with regard to the Bill. 

Mr. Hunt had presented petitions against 
the Bill from most of the great towns in 


subject of the Reform Bill, He could speak ' the north of England, and he thought it 
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somewhat strange that noble Lords and 
hon. Gentlemen should pretend to know 
the opinions of the people better than they 
knew them themselves. At Preston the 
people wished for the rejection of the Bill, 
because at the same time that it would do 
no earthly good to anybody else, it would 
disfranchise them. For his part, he did 
not care whether the course which he 
chose to follow would obstruct the Bill or 
not, but he would on every occasion tell 
the truth, “‘ whatever way it cuts.” So 
far as he had gone, much as hon. Gentle- 
men misrepresented him, he had only sup- 
ported the views of the immensely numer- 
ous petitions which he had presented. 

Mr. Iume said, that there was the 
grossest inconsistency between the speeches 
and the actions of the hon. member for 
Preston. Why did not the hon. Member 
act like an honest man, and vote against 
the Bill, if he thought it as bad as he de- 
clared it to be? The hon. Member tried 
all he could to get up meetings and peti- 
tions against the Bill, and yet the hon. 
Member voted for the Bill. He must say, 
that the proceedings of such a Member 
were not worth attending to. The hon. 
Member had said, that everywhere he went 
he heard the Billdenounced. Now if this 
were the fact, the hon. Member ought to 
tell them what society he was in the habit 
of mixing with—for he never heard any 
thing against the Bill from persons with 
whom he conversed. Let the hon. Mem- 
ber call a public mecting on this subject ; 
he would face the hon. Member at such 
meeting, and he would venture to say, that 
the result of it would be, that the people 
would indignantly deny the sentiments 
which the hon. Member attributed to 
them. When the hon. Member made his 
unmeaning complaint about the people 
being deluded, he would tell the hon. 
Member, that he was the only person in 
that House who could be fairly charged 
with practising delusion. Nothing could 
be more calculated to delude than speak- 
ing one way and voting another. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Hunt) having, on a 
former occasion, described himself as the 
Representative of the people of England, 
because he represented Preston, was quite 
consistent in taking the opinions of his 
constituents in that borough for the opi- 
nions of all England. Proeceding upon that 
inference, the hon. Gentleman predicted 
that the people would soon cease to think 
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favourably of the Bill. But as the hon. 
Member’s predictions on the same subject 
had before proved erroneous, he would 
probably allow the House to suspect, that 
on this occasion also he might be a mis- 
taken prophet. In the last Parliament, 
that hon Member declared, that if the 
sense of the people were to be taken re- 
specting the Bill introduced in that Ses- 
sion, they would be found to be adverse 
toit. But the election came on, and from 
all the counties of England only six oppo- 
nents of the Bill were sent back to Par- 
liament. Such having been the event of 
his predictions as to the last Bill, what 
reliance could be placed upon his pro- 
phecy concerning the present. 

Mr. Hunt repeated, that the petitions 
which he had presented sufficiently proved 
that a majority of the people concurred 
with his opinions of the Reform Bill. The 
hon. member for Louth had charged him 
with designating himself the Representa- 
tive of all England. But what he had 
said on the occasion alluded to was, that 
he considered himself the Representative 
of all the unrepresented portion of the 
people. 

Petition to be printed. 


Claims on Brazil. 


ARRANGEMENT OF Bustness.] Viscount 
Palmerston said, that his noble friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was so very 
much indisposed, that he would not be 
able to attend in his place that night, and 
he feared that it was more than probable 
that he would not be well enough to at- 
tend to-morrow night either. Under these 
circumstances he had an arrangement to 
propose to the House, which he trusted 
there would be no difficulty in adopting. 
He should propose, that to-morrow night 
the Reform Bill should not be taken, but 
that the House should go into Committee 
on the Irish Estimates; and that, as to- 
morrow would be a lost day to the Reform 

sill, he should propose, that on Monday 
the Committee on that Billshould be pro- 
ceeded with, to make up for the loss of to- 
morrow. 


Cratms on Braziu.] Mr. Dizon 
said, information had been received by the 
packet arrived that day from Rio, that in- 
duced him to ask the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, whether any, and, if any, what steps 
had been taken with respect to the claims 
of British subjects upon the Brazilian 
Government, 
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Viscount Palmerston said, that the Re- 
gency at Rio had been formed only three 
days previous to the sailing of the packet, 
and therefore it had hardly been possible 
for the Commissioners to make any repre- 
sentations on the subject. 

Mr. Dixon understood, that some repre- 
sentation had been made by the Consul- 
general. 

Viscount Palmerston was not aware of 
such being the fact. He could not at that 
moment give any minute information upon 
the subject; but he could assure the hon. 
Member that every proper effort would be 
made to substantiate and realise their 
claims. 


France and PortuGat.] Mr. Courte- 
nay, in rising to move for papers relative to 
the late invasion of Portugal by the French, 
according to the notice he had given, said, 
that it had been intimated to him that it 
was intended to concede not only the first 
part of his motion, relating to Portugal, 
but also to give the papers relating to the 
negotiations with France upon the subject. 
This placed him in a situation so different 
from what he expected, and having had 
no opportunity of consulting others upon 
the subject, that he scarcely knew how to 
proceed. He thought it would be most 
unfair to impute to Ministers any fault 
when he had but an imperfect knowledge 
of the transaction; and under these cir- 
cumstances, he thought the most consist- 
ent course to pursue would be that of 
moving for the papers without making any 
further comment, it being understood, 
however, that the noble Viscount (Pal- 
merston) also was to abstain from com- 
ment, and that there was to be no unne- 
cessary delay in the production of the 
papers. He was desirous of knowing if 
this arrangement would meet with the con- 
currence of the noble Lord ? 

Viscount Palmerston said, that there 
should certainly be no unnecessary delay 
in laying the papers before the House. 
He would just suggest, however, that the 
wording of the motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman did not embrace all the in- 
formation which would be required upon 
the subject. It was confined to copies 
of the representations made by the Eng- 
lish Government to that of France, rela- 
tive to the invasion of Portugal, and the 
answers thereto; together with copies of 
the representations made by the English 
Government to that of Portugal; with the 
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answers thereto. As this was insufficient, 
he should reserve to himself the right of 
moving for such other papers as might 
make up the necessary information. He 
should move for copies of the correspond- 
ence between the British Government and 
its Ambassador at Paris, and also of the 
correspondence between the British Go- 
vernment and the British Consul at Lisbon, 
upon the subject of the invasion of Por- 
tugal. 

Mr. Courtenay should prefer making 
his motion as it stood, and should be 
happy to receive any additional papers 
which the noble Lord might think neces- 
sary. The hon. Member then moved, 
“‘that an address be presented to his Ma- 


Portugal. 


jesty for copies of the representations made 


by his Majesty’s command to the Govern- 
ment of Portugal, concerning the insults 
and injuries to which his Majesty referred 
in his most gracious Speech from the 
Throne; and of the answers received from 
that Government, containing a compliance 
with his Majesty’s demand ;—and also 
copies or extracts of any application which 
his Majesty may have received from the 
Government of Portugal, in reference to 
the demands made upon that Government 
by the king of the French, and to the 
proceedings of the French squadron in 
the Tagus; and of the answers returned 
by his Majesty’s command to such appli- 
cations, and of any representations made 
to the Government of France thereupon, 
and of the answers tosuch representations.” 

Mr. George Robinson said, the arrange - 
ment which had been come to between 
the noble Lord and the hon. Member 
precluded him from making the remarks 
which he had intended to submit to the 
House. He could not, however, avoid 
repeating the question he had put last 
night, and which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had declined answering. He 
wished to know from the noble Viscount, 
whether his Majesty’s Government had 
received any information to the effect that 
the French Admiral, not content with 
receiving compensation for the injuries 
the French said they had suffered, had 
demanded that the French should be 
placed in their commercial intercourse with 
Portugal, on the same footing as the most 
favoured nations, and had proceeded in 
negotiating a treaty to that effect? There 
was also another point upon which he 
wished for information. He held in his 
hand a list of the names of cight Portu- 
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guese ships of war, composing the flcet, 
of the present government of that country, 
which had been forcibly abstracted from 
the Tagus by the French squadron, He 
wished to know in what light this trans- 
action was viewed by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; and, if allowed, upon what 
principle, for it was not denied that the 
French government had received ample 
compensation without including these 
ships of war? He would not then go 
further into the question excepting to 
remark, that although the Governments 
of this country and of France professed 
perfect neutrality with respect to the 
parties claiming the Crown of Portugal, 
yet surely the forcible abstraction of this 
fleet would give an advantage to one 
party. He begged not to be understood 
as expressing himself favourable to Don 
Miguel or his government; but the trans- 
action he had noticed required explan- 
ation. 

Viscount Palmerston would answer the 
last question of the hon. Member first. 
As to the point to which that related, he 
could only repeat, that according to the 
best legal advice which the Government 
had been able to obtain, it appeared that, 
by the law of nations, the French govern- 
ment was entitled to consider those 
vessels as lawful prizes of war. He need 
hardly observe, therefore, that this Go- 
vernment had not interfered to prevent 
the French from retaining what were their 
lawful prizes. 
the hon. Member, he had to state, that by 
accounts which had been received from 
Paris and Lisbon that morning it was 
learnt that all the French fleet had left 
the Tagus, with the exception of a single 
frigate, which would remain for the pro- 
tection of the subjects of France resident 
in Portugal. He had also to inform the 
hon. Gentleman, that it did not appear, 
from any information which had been 
received by his Majesty’s Ministers, that 
there was the slightest ground to suppose 
that any commercial treaty had been 
entered into, or was projected, between the 
French and the Portuguese governments. 
The British Ambassador at Paris had been 
informed by the French Minister, that 
orders had been sent to the French Ad- 
miral to quit the Tagus, and when the 
despatch of the Consul-general at Lisbon 
left, it was understood that the fleet was 
under sail to return home. 

Mr. George Robinson said, it was a 
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matter of public notoriety that the French 
Admiral had demanded such a treaty as 
that he had alluded to, and he was glad to 
understand, that the demand had not been 
complic d with. With regard to the other 
point, he would only remark, that this 
country having forced the passage of the 
Tagus, the cxample had been followed 
by the Fre nch, who in addition had seized 
the whole of the fleet of our most ancient 
ally, and placed this country in a most 
humiliating position. 

Motion agreed to. 

Viscount Palmerston moved, ‘ that an 
Address be presented to his Majesty for 
copies or extracts of communications 
received by his Majesty’s Government 
from the British Ambassador at Paris, and 
from the Consul-general at Lisbon, re- 
lative to the English and French expe- 
ditions to the 'Tagus.”—Agrced to. 


ParLIAMENTARY Rerorm — Bit 
ror ExnGLanp—CommMirree—Tiirtry- 
rourtH Day.] On the motion of Lord 
John Russell, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee on the Reform of 
Parliament (England) Bill. 

The Chairman said, the Committee had 
proceeded in clause twenty-two as far as 
the words ‘ Be it enacted,” and it was 
proposed to insert the following after those 
words :— 

*« That no person shall have a right to 
vote in the election of a Member or 
Members to serve in any future Parlia- 
ment for any city or borough, except in 
respect of the occupation of such premises 
as hereinbefore mentioned: Provided 
always, That notwithstanding anything 
hereinbefore contained, every person now 
having a right to vote in the election for 
any city or borough (except those enumer- 
ated in the said schedule A) in virtue of 
any corporate right, shall retain such 
right of voting during his life, in the same 
manner as if this Act had not been passed, 
and shall be entitled to vote in such elec- 
tion, if duly registered according to the 
provisions hereinafter contained ; and that 
every person now entitled to take up hi 
freedom in any such city or borough in 
respect of birth, marriage, or servitude ; 
and every son of a burgess or freeman of 
any such city or borough, such son having 
been born previously to the passing of this 
Act; and every apprentice bound to any 
person in any such city or borough, pre- 
viously to the passing of this Act, shall be 
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entitled to acquire the right of voting in 
the election for any such city or borough, 
either as a burgess or freeman, or in the 
City of London as a freeman and livery- 
nan, in the same manner as if this Act 
had not been passed, and shall enjoy the 
right so acquired during their respective 
lives in the same manner as if this Act had 
not been passed, and shall be entitled to 
vote in such election, if duly registered 
according to the provisions hereinafter 
contained.” 

Mr. John Weyland said, that the word- 
ing of this clause required some explana- 
tion. It was confused and vague. As he 
understood the clause, it increased the 
objectionable character of clause twenty- 
one. ‘The serious attention of the Com- 
mittee ought to be given to the subject. 
Hitherto it had been held in the political 
world, that the person with no property 
was inferior to the person with some 
property ; but according to the new system 
a very different notion was to be enter- 
tained. This clause was a complete ex- 
tinction of those political institutions 
which were founded by our forefathers, and 
he was certain, that the intent and mean- 
ing of it could not be understood by those 
persons most immediately interested. 

The Attorney General would, in a few 
words, explain the object of the clause. 
Under clause twenty-one, the right of 
voting was given in cities and boroughs to 
10/. householders. The present clause 
reserved the right of voting possessed by 
resident freemen and the sons of freemen in 
such cities and boroughs, previously to the 
passing of this Bill, to such freemen and 
the sons of freemen during their lives. 
The object of the words, therefore, which 
had been introduced into the clause, with 
regard to which the hon. Member required 
an explanation, was to disfranchise all 
such kind of voters in future, so that 
after the death of the present freemen in 
cities and boroughs, and their sons, that 
class of men should not possess the right 
of voting. 

Mr. Edmund Peel: In rising to propose 
an amendment to this clause, said I assure 
the Committee I regret exceedingly that I 
should find it necessary to introduce a 
subject for their consideration which has 
very recently undergone considerable dis- 
cussion ; but representing a constituency 
who exercise their elective privileges by 
being freemen, and having witnessed the 
anxiety they feel, that their rights should 
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be permanently continued to their 
descendants, and that there should be no 
distinction between the children born 
previous or subsequently to the passing of 
this Bill, I should not consider I per- 
formed my duty to them if I did not use 
my best exertions to obtain the object of 
their most natural and anxious desires, 
I wish the House should understand it is 
not my intention to comprehend in the 
amendment I shall propose those freemen 
who obtain the right of voting by gift or 
purchase, It is the future resident free- 
man, by right of birth and servitude and 
marriage, whose cause 1 would advocate. 
It is for him I would preserve the con- 
stitutional privilege from the destroy- 
ing power of this Bill. ‘This measure will 
create a great constitutional change, which, 
in my opinion, can only be justified by 
great, important, and proportionable be- 
nefits; and, as I do not believe that, by 
destroying the rights of the resident free- 
men, and giving the power of voting to the 
10/. householders, we shall create a class 
of voters more independent and less open 
to error and undue influence and corrup- 
tion, I must look with disappointment and 
regret at the proposed alteration in our 
Constitution. As it is admitted there is 
no danger in allowing the resident free- 
men to retain their rights for the next forty 
or fifty years, and to exercise their power of 
voting together with the 102. householders, 
who will be admitted to take a share in 
the future elections as soon as this Bill is 
passed, where, I would ask, can be the 
danger in allowing these ancient rights to 
be permanent? Where are we to look for 
the advantages to balance all the disap- 
pointments and dissatisfaction which this 
clause will inevitably produce? We are 
told by the supporters of this measure, 
that its objects are to conciliate, to unite, 
and satisfy all classes of the people as to 
the future Representation of the country, 
and to do away with nomination boroughs. 
Now, Sir, I wish to draw the attention of 
the Committee to such circumstances con- 
nected with the disfranchisement of free- 
men, as in my humble judgement will 
prove subversive of the principles it is in- 
tended to establish. The clause proposes, 
that the present rights of freemen should 
terminate with the lives of their children now 
born; beyond that limit they are no longer 
to exist. Thus eventually we shall destroy 
one class of voters, and by this Bill create 
another, Now, J ask the Committee from 
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what description of future electors are we 
going to take this long-valued right? I 
say, from those who might be expected to 
feel a most natural and anxious interest 
in the prosperity of their native towns— 
probably in the scenes of their youthful 
and ingenious labours—from those who, 
under existing circumstances, would have 
exercised this right as an hereditary gift 
of their country, or as the just reward of 
their servitude—a right which has hitherto 
constituted a safe connection between the 
working classes of the people and this 
House. By severing this connection we 
shall produce, I fear, not conciliation, not 
union, not satisfaction, but indifference, 
if not dislike, to the future constituted 
and parliamentary authorities of the coun- 
try. And to whom are we going to give 
the elective rights? Why, Sir, I say, in 
many instances, to the accidental occupier 
of a 10J. house, to the very dependent of 
the landlord, often to the mere resident of 
ayear, who consequently may be a stranger 
unacquainted with the feelings, and un- 
connected with the interests of his fellow- 
constituents, Thus, Sir, I maintain, we 
are about to create a constituency less 
united, less independent, not feeling those 
natural ties, or possessing those valuable 
rights which have hitherto secured to the 
freemen by birth and servitude the elective 
privileges. I never will approve of the 
spoliation of the rights of this class of 
voters. I have seen many of them strug- 
gling with their difficulties, and enduring 
the severest privations to preserve them. 
These rights, then, are most dear to their 
feelings. They value, they would preserve 
them; and why should this House cause 
their annihilation? Why transfer them 
to a constituency whose claims are less 
natural, whose independence is less certain, 
and whose situation in life will be found 
not superior to that of the freemen by birth 
and servitude? The noble Lord (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) said, that 
few of these freemen would be prevented 
from voting at elections, because they 
might occupy the 10/. house; but I must 
tell that noble Lord, that the operatives in 
the smaller boroughs (who are equally as 
intelligent, equally as skilful, and as re- 
spectable as those living in large towns) 
will not be enabled to vote, merely because 
they do not live in houses of 10/. value. 
But, assuming they would, if any objec- 
tions now exist, why would they be less 
likely to be practised, because they voted 
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under another qualification? We should 
have (according to the noble Lord's own 
showing) the identical same class of elec- 
tors, only voting from a different cause. 
But there is another subject connected 
with my Amendment, which I consider of 
the greatest importance in a measure by 
which we are told the people ought to be 
benefitted, and their rights and liberties be 
preserved—-I allude to the effect which the 
disfranchisement of freemen may produce 
as to that undue influence by which nomina~ 
tion boroughs havehithertobeen maintained. 
If this Bill was expected to create a class of 
voters more independent of the influence 
of the landlords, and less likely to be re- 
moved at their pleasure, and guided by 
their will, then it might support the just 
rights of the people, and preserve them 
from undue influence and corruption ; but 
I cannot see that this measure is calculated 
to produce any such effects. I cannot 
see in it any safeguard for the independent 
principle of the elector, or any check upon 
the power of the landlord. He would still 
feelthat power and the exercise of it would 
be rendered more easy by the diminution 
of the constituency. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General stated, in a recent de- 
bate on clause 2Ist, that the best security 
for independence was to be found in num- 
bers. Sir, I agree with him in that state- 
ment, and therefore regret, that the num- 
bers of voters in the small towns will be 
greatly reduced by the operation of this 
Bill. The elective franchise, derived from 
the various sources of birth and servi- 
tude and marriage, must, by the most 
natural reasoning, be productive of more 
independence than that which is derived 
from one source only, and by this Bill we 
shall have one class of voters, one claim to 
the elective privilege superseding all others, 
but, in my opinion, by no means establish- 
ing the point which this sweeping clause is 
intended to effect. Feeling this Bill will 
eventually invade the rights of a valuable 
class of voters—feeling it will not guard 
against undue influence and corruption, 
and will fail in the points it is intended 
to establish, I shall conclude by propos- 
ing an Amendment, to secure to the 
future resident freemen by birth, servi- 
tude, and marriage, a permanent con- 
tinuance of their ancient and valuable 
rights. 

Sir Adolphus Dalrymple supported the 
Amendment. He contended, that there 
was neither justice nor sound policy in 
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depriving the freemen of their rights. 
Those persons formed a respectable, an 
intelligent, and an independent body of 
men, and were more likely to exercise pro- 
perly the elective franchise than were the 
generality of 10/7. householders. He hoped, 
therefore, that the freemen of corporations, 
who had for ages exercised their rights with 
honour to themselves, and advantage to 
their country, would not be deprived of 
those rights by an English House of Com- 
mons. 

Captain Berkeley said, he represented a 
large body of freemen in the city of 
Gloucester, and begged the indulgence of 
the Committee, whilst he made a few re- 
marks on the clause before them. And 
first, he begged to assure the Committee, 
notwithstanding all that had been said to 
the contrary, that the freemen of that 
place did, and do understand the manner 
by which this clause affected them; and 
although they might hope that such a 
clause would be amended in their favour, 
they would sooner give up that hope than 
the hope, that the Bill should pass into a 
law. But he was bound to admit, that 
amongst the free women there was a very 
strong feeling against this clause of the 
Bill. The wives of freemen, and the 
mothers of families were very naturally 
opposed to it on account of the valuable 
charities founded by bequest in that city, 
for the maintenance of a certain number 
of widows of freemen, and for the mainte- 
nance and education of a certain number 
of their sons and daughters. To enable 
them to share in the benefit of such chari- 
ties, the husband or the father, as the case 
might be, must have taken up the freedom, 
for which there was a trifling fee, amount- 
ing to a few shillings. Now, the ladies 
feared, and he thought these fears were 
well grounded, that if the right of voting 
were taken away, the freemen would fre- 
quently neglect to take up such freedom, 
and that even those who might save a pit- 
tance from their weekly earnings to enable 
them to do so, would be tempted, from 
various causes, as they could not make all 
men alike provident, to spend the money 
so saved for other purposes; and before a 
second sufficient saving could bé made, 
the wife might be a widow, and the chil- 
dren orphans, cut off for ever from the 
benefit of such charities. The frequency 
and excitement of elections brought the 
right frequently to their minds—nay, the 
necessity of taking up the freedom be- 
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fore a vote could be given secured to the 
families their eligibility to partake of the 
charities. Besides, he could not but 
think that it would tend to deprive the 
poor and hard-working orders of freemen 
of the benefits of the charity, whilst those 
of better prospects would be able to com- 
mand the necessary fee, and the object of 
the charity thus be defeated. As the 
elective franchise was secured to them for 
the next fifty years, as had already been 
remarked by the hon. Member who brought 
forward the Amendment, he could not 
foresee any evil, or any departure from the 
principle of the Bill, by continuing the 
right of voting in perpetuity. 

Mr. Buck said, that although he had 
given his support to a very large portion 
of the Bill, yet he felt bound to oppose 
this clause which was unjust and severe ; 
the freemen of the city he represented 
(Exeter) were independent and respect- 
able, and no charge whatever of corruption 
could attach to them. He had the honour 
of sitting for that place some years, during 
which, although there had been several 
contests, he had never paid one of the 
electors a shilling. He reluctantly opposed 
the Government upon the present clause, 
but he could by no means consent to be a 
party to deprive his constituents of a privi- 
lege they had so well used. 

Lord John Russell said, that it was quite 
impossible to admit such an Amendment 
as this. The question was, whether the 
present clause, which went to preserve the 
tight of voting to existing freemen in 
cities and boroughs, should be so altered 
as to preserve to all future freemen in such 
cities and boroughs that right in perpetuity. 
The principle of this Amendment had been 
already rejected by the decision of the 
House on Saturday last, and he did not see 
that there were anygrounds for making this 
class of voters a peculiar exception from 
the operation of this clause. If the rights 
of freemen were to be excepted, and if 
they were to be preserved to them for 
ever, they would be then asked to preserve 
the right of voting to the scot-and-lot 
voters; and if they did so, the freeholders 
would then have a right to complain, that 
their right had not been preserved to them. 
So that one by one, each of those class of 
voters would claim the maintenance of 
their rights, and one by one they would 
claim to be excepted from the operation of 
the disfranchising clause of this Bill. He 
did not deny that the resident freeholders 
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were a respectable class of voters in such 
boroughs as Newcastle and Gloucester, 
and places of that description, but he 
would contend, that while their rights 
were preserved to all existing freemen 
under this clause during their lives, there 
would, in all those places, be soon pro- 
duced, under the operation of the 2st 
clause, a sufficient constituency, and a 
better regulated and more extended fran- 
chise, than hitherto existed there. The 
question was, whether the 10, franchise did 
not give a sufficient share in the Represent- 
ation, and a sufficient power to the industri- 
ous classes of the country. He thought 
that it did, and he should therefore oppose 
this Amendment. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley said, that 
some more sufficient ground should have 
been laid to establish either the justice or 
the expediency of taking away such a 
right as this, from persons who had so 
long exercised it, without any complaint 
having been made that it had been abused. 
The chief objects of the Bill were the de- 
struction of the nomination boroughs, and 
the extension of the franchise ; and surely 
these desirable objects could be obtained 
without disfranchising persons who had 
inherited privileges which ought to be 
sacredly preserved. In large corporations, 
the exercise of the franchise allowed the 
mechanic as well as the merchant, a con- 
trol over the persons who were to repre- 
sent them. By excluding their descend- 
ants an injustice was done to them. The 
freemen of Newcastle had declared, that 
although they regretted such a clause had 
been introduced into the Bill, yet if a re- 
tention of their privileges was considered 
a bar to its passing, they were willing to 
resign all their own views to ensure its 
success. This was an additional reason 
for him to endeavour to preserve those 
rights to persons who so well deserved to 
retain them. If this Amendment should 
go to the vote, he should, on the princi- 
ples of justice, feel it his duty to vote for 
aL. 

Colonel Beresford said, the noble Lord, 
the member for Devonshire, asserted, that 
the hon. mover of this Amendment used 
but one argument in favour of his Amend- 
ment, which was, that the small value of 
property in the lesser boroughs would act 
so as to exclude a numerous class of re- 
spectable voters from the 10J. franchise. He 
begged to say, that he could state another 
as regarded the borough he sat for, and 
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he was too humble an individual to argue 
the general advantages of this Amendment, 
that had been so ably, and to his view, con- 
clusively done by the hon. mover. He 
should content himself with stating what 
he knew of the hardship that this clause 
as it now stood inflicted on the borough 
of Berwick. Perhaps the noble Lord was 
not aware of the circumstances of that bo- 
rough. The number of voters was 500 
resident, and 643 out-voters. These lat- 
ter it was proposed to disfranchise, and he 
thought most improperly and unjustly. 
The whole of these freemen were members 
of a Corporation, and on residence ac- 
quired certain valuable rights, but none 
more so than that of property, for the pro- 
perty of the Corporation of Berwick 
amounted to upwards of 10,000/. a-year, 
and the resident freemen shared this, under 
certain restrictions, amongst them; and 
the minimum was equal to what the Con- 
stitution had settled as a qualification for 
a county voter, 40s. What right, there- 
fore, had the House to acknowledge the 
right of one, and to disfranchise the other 
individual, entitled by inheritance to at 
least an equal right under which the county 
voter claims to vote? Again, under the Bill 
the hardship so well described by the mem- 
ber for Gloucester, would arise. So little 
interest would be held out to the freeman to 
take up his freedom, that he would neglect it 
and so deprive his widow of what she now 
enjoys at Berwick as at Gloucester. What- 
ever generosity the hon. member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne (Sir Matthew White Rid- 
ley) might be permitted to exercise by 
his constituents, he was instructed to ad- 
vocate the rights of those of Berwick with- 
out any power to give them up in their 
names. Again, the principle of this Bill, 
which it assumed as a merit, and which its 
supporters praised it for, was, that it in- 
creased or extended the franchise. But 
this principle was grossly violated in 

the case of Berwick. The number of 

freemen now was 1,143, 500 of which 

were residents, and so would retain their 

franchise; add to which 250, the new 

voters, would make 750. And what in 

forty years would be the case? Why, any 

annuity oflice would tell you that the fran- 

chise would be reduced to the household- 

ers amounting to 350, and so in the end 

make it a close borough; and every one 

who knew it now would agree with him that 

a more open one does not exist—that no 

Member can reckon with security on his 
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return. Notwithstanding the wilful mis- 
statements of public journals, and ano- 
nymous correspondents, the story that he 
paid an agent, who kept him secure, was 
alla fabrication. That agent would not 
support him, or any one else, unless he ap- 
proved of their conduct and coincided 
with their sentiments; and he was no 
more sure of his support unless he had 
merited it and felt as great an anxiety 
to gain his suffrage as that of any other 
respectable individual. Thus, then, after 
years of hardship spent away from his 
native town, the out-voter comes back and 
finds himself, or at least his son, born free, 
by this Act deprived of his franchise ; and 
that son, whose exertions have perhaps 
been crowned with success, returns and 
sees his elder brother, who has perhaps 
been hanging on idly, and neither respect- 
able nor independent, in possession of 
what he had been deprived of so unjustly. 
His hon. colleague proposed as a boon, 
while the Bill with one hand disfranchised 
these voters, to make up the deficiency by 
adding Tweedmouth and Spittal to Berwick. 
He must object strongly to that. He saw 
no reason for disfranchising those who now 
voted, and thought they would find very bad 
substitutes in the persons proposed. There 
was another part of this clause to which he 
strongly objected, viz. to the small limit of 
seven miles, which, in the case of Berwick, 
deprived a numerous class of most respect- 
able voters of their franchise, without 
giving them a vote elsewhere ; and he sug- 
gested, that as Berwick was a peculiar bo- 
rough, it would not be established as a pre- 
cedent, or injure the principle of the Bill, 
if it was extended in its case to fifteen. 
For any extension he knew his constituents 
would be grateful. He could, however, 
hope for nothing more advantageous, than 
the Amendment of the hon. mover, and he 
should afford it his strenuous and firm 
support. 

Mr. Burton said, that he conceived it to 
be one great principle of the Bill, that it 
professed to open, not to close, boroughs, to 
extend, and not to contract the franchise ; 
this clause, however, violated these princi-. 
ples. In Beverley, which he had the honour 
torepresent, there were 1 ,500 voters respect- 
able and independent men. There were 
several instances in which nearly the whole 
were polled in the course of one day, 
which proved they were an orderly and 
well-conducted constituency, and yet the 
children of such persons were to be de- 
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prived of this right, which it was their 
fathers highest ambition to exercise justly. 
The voters would be gradually reduced 
from 1,500 to make 328 101. householders, 
for there was no more than that number of 
houses of adequate value in the borough. 
He had no desire to exclude these, but he 
wished them to be added to the resident 
freemen, to the exclusion of the non-resi- 
dents. Such an infusion of fresh voters 
would add all the respectable residents of 
a town, and would go further than any 
other arrangement to put an end to nomi- 
nation, 

Mr. Miller said, he had all along op- 
posed this most iniquitous Bill in every 
stage. He would therefore support the 
Amendment, being desirous that the here- 
ditary rights of burgesses should be pre- 
served. This, in his opinion, was the 
most objectionable part of the Bill, though 
highly objectionable in almost every part. 
The effect, he felt certain, would be, to 
lessen the constituency, and to substitute 
a far more objectionable qualification. As 
in the case of Berwick, there were numer- 
ous burgesses who had a deeper interest 
in the preservation of the Constitution 
than those to whom this Bill gave the 
right of voting. His constituents had a 
strong objection to this particular clause of 
the Bill, and he therefore would oppose 
it with all his power. 

Captain Fitzroy said, in justice to his 
constituents, the burgesses of Great 
Grimsby, who displayed so magnificent a 
spirit of independence, he must oppose a 
clause which went to rob those honest and 
incorrupt voters of their rights. At pre- 
sent there were 400 electors in Great 
Grimsby. There were not quite 100 101. 
houses in the borough; so that, in place 
of extending the number of electors, it 
would here be greatly reduced. There 
were, however, 300 or 400 5i. and 61. 
householders, and, in consequence of the 
cheapness of houses, and of the greater 
cheapness of living generally, these 51. 
and 6/. householders were more independ- 
ent and more intelligent than 20/. rent- 
payers in London, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and such large places. It had been 
said, in answer to the objections against 
this clause, that no person was deprived 
of his rights—that they were preserved to 
all who at present enjoyed them. But he 
would put it to the House whether the free- 
men of Great Grimsby and other places 
could be satisfied with mere personal enjoy- 
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ment? Must they not entertain, naturally, 
a strong desire to transmit their rights to 
their children, and those who were to come 
after them? They did entertain that de- 
sire as strongly as the higher classes did to 
transmit their fortunes and their titles to 
their descendants. 

Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey :—No one 
could feel more opposed to the clause for 
the disfranchisement of corporate votes 
than I did when it was first submitted 
to the House, because no attempt had 
been made to ascertain the sentiments of 
those whose interests and feelings were to 
be exclusively affected. But this diffi- 
culty has been obviated by an appeal to 
the people, without which, or, when made, 
if followed by a different result, such a 
proceeding would have been justly depre- 
cated asa violent outrage upon existing 
rights. This appeal to the public mind 
has been made, and the result has justi- 
fied the measure. The Bill has been read 
and canvassed in every club, its bearings 
and effects are well understood, and the 
citizens and burgesses of the kingdom 
have given a splendid example of their dis- 
interestedness and their attachment to the 
great cause of Reform, in their readiness 
to sacrifice their personal interests upon 
the common altar of their country. At 
the same time it should be borne in mind, 
that this Bill not only conserves all existing 
rights, but it respects all rights which 
shall come into actual existence to the 
moment that it receives the Royal fiat. I 
wish I could discover in the conduct of 
hon. Members opposite as much solicitude 
for the distresses of the existing generation, 
as they affect anxiety for the immunities 
of unborn beings. It is not the province 
of practical statesmen to legislate for re- 
mote times; a period of fifty years is 
abundantly distant, upon which the anxiety 
of legislators can be fairly expected to 
exert itself. Other times will bring their 
own Reforms. No body of constituents 
could be more justly jealous of their cor- 
porate rights than those whom it is my 
honour to represent, but they are, at the 
same time, a reasonable body of men. 
They felt, that it would be idle and un- 
generous to denounce nomination boroughs 
and borough proprietors, and yet contend 
for the perpetual existence of their own 
mixed and varying franchise. It is a 
great and important object of the Reform 
Bill to establish an uniform right of voting 
in all cities and boroughs, and which can 
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eventual extinction of the manifold and 
conflicting qualifications which now exist. 
I regret exceedingly the absence of the 
noble Lord (Althorp), and especially the 
cause of it, as I should have pressed most 
earnestly on his attention the propriety, 
and indeed justice, of repealing the stamp 
duty of 20s., paid on admission. This 
imposition bears most heavily on the in- 
dustrious portion of my constituents, and, 
if not removed, will tend to prejudice their 
municipal claims. The hon. member for 
Gloucester has alluded to this matter, and 
has stated that the widows and orphans 
of the freemen of that city are entitled to 
many thousands a-year. In Colchester, 
the funds which ought to be divided 
amongst the resident burgesses fall little 
short of 1,500. a year; and I can antici- 
pate the period when the select few will 
have a motive in reducing the number of 
recipients. At present, itis not an unfre- 
quent practice for candidates, at elections, 
to assist those burgesses who cannot pay 
the admission fees; but the time will come 
when the inducement will cease, and I 
would then ask, in what way is the poor 
man to vindicate his right. Thirty shil- 
lings may appear a trifling sum to hon. 
Members, but I have known many in- 
stances in which some of my firmest and 
best friends have struggled with the ex- 
tremest necessity rather than lose their 
votes, by accepting of the miserable pit- 
tance arising from parochial aid. In what 
way are these honest citizens to get the 
20s. wherewith to pay the stamp, in ad- 
dition to other charges, making in the 
whole nearly 30s., and which in many 
places is considerably higher. I avail 
myself, therefore, of this occasion to ex- 
press my determination, at the proper 
period, to move the repeal of this duty, 
and in the full expectation that Government 
will sanction the proposal. It should be 
borne in mind, that this Bill rather alters 
the right of voting than diminishes the 
number of electors. In Colchester, there 
are about 400 resident burgesses, more 
than half of whom would be entitled to 
vote, as the occupiers or owners of 10/. 
houses. And herein, I must think, is to 
be found one of the many excellencies of 
this Bill. It virtually excludes no man, 
for it holds out to the industrious mecha- 
nic—to every one who sustains himself 
by an honest course of industry, the 
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with the constituency of his native town, 
and thus gives him an interest in the poli- 
tics and a ofhis country. For these 
reasons, I shall vote against an amend- 
ment, which originates with the enemies of 
Reform, and who take the present course, 
in the hope of entangling the friends of 
the Bill, and impeding the triumph of 
the great measure itself, 

Sir Robert Peel said, nothing could be 
more unjust than the charge made against 
his hon. relative, by the hon. member for 
Colchester. Hishon. relative, so far from 
having any wish to take advantage of a thin 
House, had given long previous notice of his 
motion. He had, at an early period of the 
Session, intimated his intention of bringing 
the subject before the House, and on Satur- 
day last he had waived his right to bring 
forward the Amendment, on account of the 
small number of Members in the House. 
It was not, therefore, the fault of his hon. 
relative if more Members were not present 
to take part in this discussion. The 
question was, whether a case had been 
made out for disfranchising freemen ? and 
he must say, that a more miserable defence 
had never been set up for any measure of 
injustice than for the present. The hon. 
member for Colchester had borne tes- 
timony to the charaeter of the freemen of 
that borough—had referred to the priva- 
tions and hardships which they were ready 
to undergo in the honest exercise of their 
hereditary privilege—and yet he expressed 
his determination of voting against them. 
The hon. member for Exeter, and the hon. 
member for Gloucester, and the hon. 
member for Newcastle, Gentlemen who 
were friendly to the Bill, had all borne 
testimony to the independence of the 
freemen of their respective boroughs ; but 
hon. Members, in spite of such authority, 
were ready to give up the cause of their 
constituents. It was not true, as had 
been argued, that if this clause were re- 
jected, his Majesty’s Ministers ought to 
relinquish the Bill. They would not be 
justified in relinquishing the Bill on such 
grounds. The Amendment would not 
give the right of voting to non-residents. 
It confined the franchise only to resident 
freemen, who had obtained their freedom 
by marriage, birth, or servitude. He 
was unwilling to forfeit the franchise 
of those who had done nothing whatever 
to deserve the forfeiture, and who were 
described by all the Members who had 
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and independence. The hon. Member 
afforded them the consolation that their 
conduct might be an example to the 101. 
householders. A fine example indeed ! 
They have exercised their privilege with 
integrity and honour—and what is their 
reward? That they are to forfeit it for 
ever! He had said last Session, that it 
would be a great hardship to exclude 
altogether from the franchise those per- 
sons who rented houses under the value 
of 102, and, notwithstanding the sneers 
of some hon. Members, who talked of an 
endeavour to enlist the discontented in 
favour of the opposition to the Bill, he 
retained the same opinion. It was an 
error to sever altogether the connexion 
which now existed between that House 
and the humbler class of voters—unwise 
to brand all below a particular line with 
disqualification ; it was a great hardship, 
too, on the excluded class—many of whom, 
in country places, were men of better 
education than those of the same rank of 
life in populous cities, and the day would 
yet come, when they would step forward 
and declare, that they were not satisfied, 
and claim the restoration of their rights. 
It was the argument of the supporters of 
the Bill, that this class was advancing in 
intelligence, and why then exclude them 
now, when they are capable of under- 
standing the injury, from all participation 
in the Constitution? He was not for an 
indiscriminate admission of any class of 
voters, but he was for the maintenance 
of existing hereditary privileges, particu- 
larly when those privileges were possessed 
by the humbler classes of society. We 
had an hereditary Monarchy, an here- 
ditary Aristocracy, and hereditary rights to 
property. We defended all these with 
the utmost pertinacity, but we had no 
scruple in confiscating the hereditary pri- 
vileges of freemen. Beware of the prece- 
dent you are establishing. You cannot 
forfeit one class of hereditary privilege, 
though it be the humblest, without shaking 
the foundation of all. Independently of 
considerations of justice, there were con- 
siderations of policy to recommend the 
preservation of the corporate right of 
voting. It would tend to diminish the 
force of that objection which had been 
urged to. the uniformity of the franchise 
established by the Bill. He hoped he 
should have the support of the Attorney 
General for the Amendment, for the hon. 
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casion, had argued, in discussing the 21st 
clause, that the more numerous the con- 
stituency, the more likely were they to be 
independent and incorruptible. The effect 


of the Bill would be, to reduce the number | 


of voters, in some instances, from 1,500 to 
400, and in others, even so low as ninety- 
six. He was sure, therefore, that the 
Attorney General could not, on bis own 
principles, agree tosuch a reduction. The 
privilege was not prized by the present pos- 
sessor so much on his own account, as on 
account of the hereditary right which the 
father transmitted to his children ; on that 
ground, and not on any sordid principle, 
the loss of this privilege would be severely 
felt. The ministers had tried, but could not 
purchase the consent of the freemen to the 
forfeiture of the birthright of their children, 
by protecting their own existing interest 
in the franchise. 

The Attorney General said, that his 
argument did not rest on numbers alone, 
but comprehended numbers and property. 
He never could have advocated the prin- 
ciples imputed to him by the right hon. 
Baronet, because these would lead to 
Universal Suffrage. He thought Govern- 
ment had acted wisely in giving the fran- 
chise to a class to whom it might be safely 
given, and in withholding it from others, 
when the public convenience required it. 
In answer to the remark of the right hon. 
Baronet, as to Government continuing the 
franchise to freemen for fear of making 
themselves unpopular, he would only say, 
that Government evidently had not acted 
on such a principle, for they took it away 
from non-resident voters, and thereby 
risked the return of many of their friends, 
The right hon. Baronet had declared, that 
taking away the elective franchise from 
Corporate voters was but a bad requital 
for the public spirit which those privileged 
persons had exhibited; but he could tell 
the right hon. Baronet, that those people 
would justly have treated Ministers with 
scorn, had they violated the principles of 
the Bill, out of any regard to their in- 
terests and feelings, or under a plea of re- 
warding their conduct. The measure had 
been resolved on in both cases, not as a 
perfection, but as a question of expe- 
diency, and those who saw it in the same 
light as he did, must regard it as one 
peculiarly necessary for securing an inde- 
pendent and respectable class of voters. 
Much had been said about the feelings of 
the people beginning to cool ; but this was 
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| said the first week of the Session, and had 
'even been advanced before the dissolu- 
_tion. An appeal had been made—the 
_ people approved of the Bill, and the whole 
| Bill; and he should consider it unjust at 
| that stage of it to introduce a clause which 
, would be a perversion of it. Much had 
| been said about the independence of 
| freemen, but he knew that the greatest 
| corruption prevailed among that class, 
| The gallant member for Berwick had 
| spoken of that borough, but he had said 
| nothing about the independence of the 
| freemen. He approved of that clause of 
the Bill, because it would introduce a 
more expeditious and simple mode of voting, 
It ought to be borne in mind, too, that 
though such an outcry had been raised in 
that House—though his hon. and learned 
friend (Sir Charles Wetherell) had sound- 
ed the tocsin, and raised his voice against 
Corporation robbery—only three or four 
petitions had been presented against the 
measure. He believed that those who wish- 
ed to retain the franchise were mostanxious 
to have it placed on a different footing 
from the present. He could speak from 
experience. He had been twice in Not- 
tingham since the election, and he had not 
heard one murmur of complaint against 
the clause. Allusion had been made to 
the injustice of depriving freemen of the 
benefit which they at present derive from 
charities and bequests, but there was no 
ground for such a charge; they would 
continue to enjoy these as they had 
hitherto done. He thought there was 
some security that a man renting a house 
worth 10/. was comparatively above want, 
and not so liable to be bribed as a free- 
man who did not occupy a house of that 
value. Complaints had been made against 
the Bill, as if it would be favourable to 
the lawyers ; now, the very reverse was the 
case; for if the freemen, merely as free- 
men, were deprived of the right of voting, 
there would be an end to mandamuses, 
and other suits, respecting the right of 
freemen to vote at elections. He con- 
tended that the clause, as it now stood, 
was much better than the Amendment. 
It did not disfranchise any existing free- 
man ; and as to the posterity of those who 
now lived, he believed that a freeman 
would rather see the prospect of his son 
voting from holding a 10/. house, than 
that the elective franchise should proceed 
in the way it now did. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that he was 
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at a loss to conceive how his hon. and | constituted, was not then in being, the 
learned friend (the Attorney General) | first Corporation which received the right 
could reconcile the two clauses with each | of returning Members of Parliament was 
other (the 21st and 22nd clauses), the | that of Wenlock, in the reign of Edward 
one being directed to extend the elec- | 4th, and that, therefore, there was no vio- 


tive franchise, the other to _ limit. 
In the course of Saturday’s discussion 
it might be recollected by those hon. 
Members who happened to be present 
—for there was but a thin attendance of 
Members—that he had alluded to the in- 
scription on the box containing the free- 
dom of the city of London, to the noble 
Lord the Paymaster of the Forces, and 
said, that the words Magna Charta and 
Reform were incompatible; for in Magna 
Charta those very rights were declared to 
be inviolate which the Reform Bill de- 
stroyed. Hehadexamined Magna Charta 
since, but at the time he had a perfect re- 
collection of the substance of one of the 
clauses of that great charter, and it insured 
all the boroughs their privileges and rights. 
His hon. and learned friend said, that 
Ministers did not put this case on the 
ground of forfeiture-—-and so said the 
noble Lord not then in his place. No— 
the boroughs in schedule A and B were not 
disfranchised on the ground of forfeiture, 
but because they were contrary to the 
principles of the Constitution. But on 
what grounds were the freemen to be 
disfranchised? Had they departed from 
the spirit of the Constitution? Why every 
incorporate town, and the privileges of 
every freeman in them, were as sacred as 
any right acknowledged by Magna Charta. 
In cap. 9 it was said, and he begged in 
particular the attention of the Members of 
the city of London to the passage, ‘‘ The 
city of London shall have all the old pri- 
vileges and customs which it hath been 
accustomed to have: moreover, we will 
and ordain that all new cities, boroughs, 
and towns, by the terms of the five pro- 
visions, in all their parts, shall have their 
liberties and free customs.” For 800 
years the rights of freemen in towns had 
been as sacred as any personal right to 
property. Indeed there was no distinction 
between the two; for in a subsequent 
clause Magna Charta declares, that no 
man shall be deprived of his freehold. He 
might perhaps be told again, as he had been 
told before by some constitutional anti- 
quarian, that when Magna Charta was 
granted, boroughs and towns did not pos- 
sess the right of Suffrage ; for besides that 
the House of Commons, as at present 
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lation of Magna Charta in the present,clause, 
as it attacked none of the “ privileges and 
free customs” then possessed by boroughs. 
The answer was plain: it was the law of 
the land—at least as he interpreted it and 
as expounded at our legal tribunals, that 
the article in Magna Charta not only se- 
cured boroughs and corporations the pri- 
vileges then enjoyed by them, but alsoevery 
other acquired right which they might re- 
ceive in their corporate capacity ; of which 
newly-acquired rights he need not say the 
franchise was the most important. To 
deprive the freemen of England of their 
long-established right of franchise, was to 
subvert the institutions of the country, as 
confirmed by Magna Charta; and in this 
light the country was beginning to regard 
the disfranchisement portions of the pre- 
sent Bill. Indeed, he had reason to know, 
that the circle of dissatisfaction around the 
Bill was daily becoming wider and wider, 
and would, ere long, include every man in 
the empire who valued the rights of Eng- 
lishmen. He might with ease quote cases 
in point of this important fact ; but could 
not take it upon his memory to cite all the 
towns and boroughs which had already 
expressed their dissent from the Bill, by 
returning Anti-reformers, or approving of 
the conduct of its opponents. For this 
purpose he should have to construct a 
schedule A of the towns against the Bill, 
in which would be found Great Grimsby, 
Durham, Beverly, and Dublin, and seve- 
ral other large and populous towns and 
cities. He believed, also, he might in- 
clude Colchester, the hon. Representative 
of which would find it to be his interest 
to support the present Amendment. Un- 
less, too, he had been very much misin- 
formed, he might, he believed, include the 
liverymen of the city of London, as dis- 
satisfied with a Bill by which they would 
lose more than they possibly could gain. 
The country knew that the right of free- 
men to vote for the Representatives of 
towns and boroughs was, as his right hon, 
friend, the member for Tamworth, had ob- 
served, an hereditary right, and that prin- 
ciple once adopted of attacking and spoli- 
ating hereditary rights, no man could 
take it upon him to say where it would 
end. There were two modes of destroying 
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hereditary rights—either to begin at the 
top and go down to the bottom, or to be- 

in at the bottom and go up to the top. 
f they looked to the proceedings of a 
neighbouring State—that is, to the Re- 
formers of that country—they would see 
a striking illustration of the former mode 
of attacking hereditary rights and privi- 
leges: the present clause, by which the 
hereditary rights of the freemen of Eng- 
land were to be at one fell swoop de- 
stroyed for ever, was an instance of the 
attack from the bottom to the top, pre- 
ferred by the popular reformers of this 
country. The French chambers, in abol- 
ishing the hereditary privileges of the 
Peers, began in the reverse mode—that is, 
they commenced with the drawing-room, 
while Ministers commended their spoliation 
of hereditary rights at the ground floor, by 
and by to mount up to the higher portion of 
our constitutional edifice. He should 
like to know on what ground Ministers, 
having once admitted and acted upon the 
monstrous principle of robbing the free- 
men of England of the elective rights 
which they had enjoyed and inherited for 
centuries, could refuse their “ movement” 
Reform allies, to join in the spoliation of 
the other hereditary rights and privileges 
which were at present part and parcel of the 
Constitution? The Paymaster of the Forces, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
belonged to the hereditary peerage of Eng- 
Jand, and if they, by the 22nd clause of 
the Bill, remorselessly wrested from the 
boroughs and corporate towns their most 
cherished hereditary rights, on what ground 
could they refuse their assent to a propo- 
sition which would reduce them to Citizen 
Russell and Citizen Spencer? If they, 
he repeated, thus decimated the Corpo- 
rations of the country, and robbed the 
treemen of England of their long-inherited 
rights—if they thus laid down a standard 
of social outrage, hereafter to be appealed 
to by their more eager and more consist- 
ent allies, how could they attempt to 
withhold their aid from some more exten- 
sive scheme of spoliation which by and by 
will be proposed, and which most probably 
will embrace, not only the hereditary pri- 
vileges of the English aristocracy, but may 
attack the very basis on which our mon- 
archieal institutions at present rest ? 
Were they so blind as not to see the fatal 
consequences of the principle they were 
acting upon? Or so conceited, so infa- 
tuated in their feeble self-complacency, 
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as to imagine they could prevent their oc- 
currence? No doubt, Lords Althorp and 
Russell wish to remain so, and not sink to 
the level of their democratic allies; but 
did they imagine that their wishes would be 
the goal to which all the efforts of the 
“ movement” Reformers will be directed ? 
The next relay of Reformers would take 
up the hereditary-privilege-spoliation prin- 
ciple when the noble Lords shall lay it 
down, and thanking them for having so 
skilfully pioneered the way—for having 
opened a new road to the hereditary rights 
of the Constitution—will, ofcourse, not stop 
till they reach their Ultima Thule. Would 
their reforming friends stay themselves in 
their course at the bidding of the noble 
Lords, the supposition was monstrous. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman repeated, 
that the 22nd clause was not, in his mind, 
justifiable on any moral, political, or legal 
grounds. Ministers disfranchised the small 
boroughs for noreason but because they were 
small, and now most inconsistently pro- 
posed to disfranchise the corporations of the 
largetowns, merely because they were large. 
Let them look, too, at the monstrous incon- 
sistency of applying the same principle to 
the non-resident and the resident freemen. 
And look, too, at the monstrous inconsist- 
ency of a Ministry vaunting itself upon its 
attention to popular rights, beginning a 
system of spoliating the hereditary rights 
of the democratic portion of the commu- 
nity; but let them beware: the principle 
of spoliation once acted upon, those cor- 
porate privileges which were expressly 
secured by Magna Charta, being thus 
trampled upon, they might soon be called 
upon to join the present opponents of the 
Bill, in defending, not only the hereditary 
rights and privileges of the Peerage of 
England, but of the Monarch himself. 
Yes, in this clause was planted the seed of 
the destruction of the monarchical institu- 
tions of this country; for the right on 
which the hereditary succession to the 
Throne was founded, and by which the 
Peers enjoyed their titles and property, 
was the same in kind and degree as that 
by which the freemen of England enjoyed 
the right of franchise in Corporations. 
This important fact did not escape the 
sagacity of the levellers who figured in 
the early periods of the FrenchRevolution, 
for their first act was the destruction of 
all corporate and municipal privileges, as 
the surest means of successfully attacking 
the Throne and the Altar, and thence those 
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institutions which were their main stay. 
He would not then pursue a parallel be- 
tween the progress of the Reform Bill and 
of the French Revolution; but he would call 
upon the House to bearin mind, that amid 
the vicissitudes, and feuds, and intestine 
commotions which made the reign of 
Charles Ist and of Cromwell so remarkable 
in the annals of this country, the most 
sedulous care was invariably bestowed upon 
the preservation of all corporate privileges. 
In conclusion, he called on Ministers to 
pause in their ruinous course. If they did 
not, God grant that the majority out of 
doors might have more prudence than to 
follow the example set them from within— 
of acting upon a principle of spoliation, 
without crime, or any moral, political, or 
legal ground of forfeiture. 

Mr. Stanley could not but congratulate 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, after his 
six weeks’ respite, on refreshing their 
memories with the almost-forgotten tales 
of Corporation robbery—Cromwell—the 
French Revolution—and the hereditary 
privileges of the Peerage and of the Mo- 
narch. He could not but remark on the dis- 
crepancy in the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel); one of whom con- 
tended, that the Amendment would not 
affect the principle of the Bill, while the 
other supported it, on the ground that it 
would affect the principle. What was 
that principle? Simply the extension of 
the franchise to the wealth and intelli- 
gence of the people of England; and, so 
far from Ministers departing from it in the 
present clause, the fact was, the departure 
from the principle consisted in their anxiety 
to preserve the life-interest of all resident 
freemen. His hon. and learned friend had 
clearly shown, that the forfeiture which 
the clause would effect applied to the class, 
and not to the individual, and that it was 
justifiable on the principle that it was essen- 
tial to the promotion of the great object of 
the Bill—a sound and bond fide system of 
Representation. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was greatly in error in stating, 
that the circle of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the people as to the Bill was on 
the increase. The fact was, the only dis- 
satisfaction against the Bill arose from the 
very slow progress which, thanks to the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, the Bill had 
made. The feelings of the people as to 


the Bill had been too clearly evinced on 
Witness the large ma- 


the late election. 
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jority which had been returned, pledged 
to the Bill—witness the fact, that in all 
the large towns the enemies of the mea- 
sure were obliged to withdraw. Indeed, 
if he had not been greatly misinformed, 
the hon. mover of the Amendment (Mr. 
Edmund Peel) was indebted for his return 
for Newcastle solely to his assurance that 
he would support the Bill. It would be for 
the hon. Gentleman to reconcile to his 
constituents his professions and his prac- 
tice, and if there was any faith in figures, 
the large majority of the freemen of large 
towns were friendly to the Bill. Lincoln 
might, perhaps, be an exception, but only 
an exception. The present clause, he beg- 
ged hon. Members to bear in mind, left 
untouched the rights at present enjoyed by 
resident freemen, and only put an end to 
the system of non-residentship, the fruit- 
ful source of bribery, expense, and cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. Edmund Peel begged to be allowed 
to say, in reply to the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland, that he had given no assurance 
at Newcastle that he would support the 
Bill. In fact, he had done quite the 
reverse, for he had been returned after 
declaring most distinctly that he would 
oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the franchise of 
men who were free from imputation ought 
not to be sacrificed, as they would be by 
this clause. Why should the freeman’s 
son born on the Ist of October have a 
right to vote, while the son born on the 
2nd of the same month would not have 
that right? He cared not for what had 
passed at the general election; but one 
thing was clear, namely, that parents were 
anxious to transmit rights to their child- 
ren, What answer could be given to this 
question—why should not the children of 
freemen have the right of voting, even if 
they were not born before the Ist of Octo- 
ber? There could be neither danger nor 
inconvenience in this Amendment, and 
therefore he would support it. No reason 
had been given for rejecting the Amend- 
ment now proposed. The Government 
seemed determined to carry their Bill 
exactly as they thought proper, while he, 
exercising a sound discretion, felt it his 
duty to support the Amendment. 

Mr. Protheroe came into that House 
prepared to support the Bill, and the whole 
Bill; but, at the same time, while he was 
bound to support its principle, he was at 
perfect liberty to exercise his discretion, 
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and free to vote, if he chose, for any 
alteration which he might consider as 
really an amendment, and _ perfectly con- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill. This 
he said, in order to show the Gentlemen 
opposite, that he was not so fettered as 
they might imagine. But he did not think 
that the proposed alteration was an amend- 
ment, and therefore, he would not support 
it. With respect to the freemen of Bristol, 
he believed there were no direct means of 
corruption employed among them ; but, at 
the same time, it was notoriousthat the can- 
didates were in the habit of taking out their 
freedom for those who were qualified, and 
these freemen were launched out into the 
world, under some particular colours, red 


or blue, and were thus made, instead of 


real freemen, only the slaves of a party. 
He did not think, that it was consistent 
with the principle, to extend the franchise 
to freemen of this kind, so far as was pro- 
posed by this Amendment. He thought 
it would be a great improvement to sepa- 
rate the elective franchise from corporate 
charities, as the effect would be, to render 
these charities much more subservient to 
the purposes for which they were originally 
intended. He had, in the face of his con- 
stituents told them he objected to the sys- 
tem of freemen. He now repeated, what 
he had formerly asserted, that there was 
no change of opinion in the minds of the 
people respecting the Bill, they still re- 
garded it with great favour, as he con- 
tinued to do, and was resolved to give it 
his support. 

Mr. Greene said, that in supporting the 
Amendment he did it with a sincere desire 
of supporting the principle of the Bill, 
which was for the extension, and not for 
the restriction of the elective franchise. 
He complained, that without this Amend- 
ment the constituency of the country 
would be much diminished. In the bo- 
rough which he had the honour to repre- 
sent, there were at present 3,000 or 4,000 
voters. There were not, however, more 
than 550 10/. houses; so that, even with 
the rights reserved to resident freemen, the 
constituency of that town would, in future, 
be not more than 1,000. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that he was 
returned by 2,500 constituents, all of whom 
were freemen, who were in general dis- 
posed to make great sacrifices to promote 
a measure which they considered a general 
benefit, and, therefore, he desired they 
should not be called on to give up more 
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than was positively necessary. He thought 
no necessity existed for the proposed 
change, and when the Government pro- 
posed to retain the existing rights, and to 
destroy the prospective rights of freemen, 
the burthen of proving the necessity for 
such destruction lay upon them; and he 
must say, that the case which the Govern- 
ment had made out, was not at all satis- 
factory to his mind. He was bound to 
support Reform generally, but was free as 
air to exercise his judgment in all the de- 
tails of the Bill. The arguments that had 
been used, had not convinced him that it 
was necessary to take their votes from the 
present freemen, to bestow them upon the 
102. householders. It had been said, there 
would be some inconvenience in the great 
numbers of freemen, but that would be 
more than balanced, in his mind, by the 
prospect of limitation of the number of 
electors in some places. He was further 
influenced by the conviction, that a large 
class of freemen obtained their rights by 
apprenticeship, and by depriving them of 
this, you took away the reward for indus- 
try and integrity. He would by no means 
consent to disfranchise any one man or 
his children, and he therefore considered 
this Amendment a great improvement of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Thomas Dundasopposed the Amend- 
ment. At the last election he was asked 
by his constituents, whether he intended 
to support the rights of freemen, and was 
told by them not to do it if it interfered 
with the principle of the Bill. He thought 
that this Amendment did interfere with 
that principle. Whether his vote on this 
question would be gratifying to his consti- 
tuents or not, he could not tell ; he could 
only say, that it was given according to 
the dictates of his conscience. His hon. 
colleague had stated, on a former night, 
that there was a strong feeling among his 
constituents on this point; but he had not 
heard of their wishes regarding it being 
expressed, either by any public meeting or 
petition, or even private letter. So anxious 
were they for the success of the Bill, 
that he was certain they would not con- 
sider themselves injured by this clause, 
which supported their existing rights, 
and provided for a future uniform right of 
voting in all cities and boroughs in the 
kingdom. 

Sir Francis Blake said, he could not 
approve of the Amendment, although he 
was desirous to extend the franchise. But, 
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in saying this, he did not go the length 
of approving of the manner in which the 
clause was worded. He wished to see no 
distinction made between the children of 
freemen, and freemen themselves, and, 
therefore, recommended, that instead of 
children born before a certain day being 
considered entitled to their parents’ privi- 
lege, that it should be extended to all 
children born from a marriage solemnized 
before that particular time ; this, he 
thought, would prove more satisfactory 
to the ladies, who were especially inter- 
ested that no distinction should exist 
between their children. 

Mr. Wrangham said, the arguments 
used in favour of the clause were, first, 
that freemen were very susceptible of 
bribery; and secondly, that an exclusive 
class ought not to exist. With regard to 
the first, it had not been shown that 
bribery was confined to freemen, and it 
was a sorry remedy to take away a right 
altogether, because some of the persons 
interested had abused it. With respect 
to the second, it was a privilege of long 
standing, and was interwoven with all 
the usages of the Constitution, and on 
that account ought not to be abolished. 
The hon. member for Colchester had 
asserted, that there could be no objection 
to disfranchising resident freemen, because 
they would generally be in possession of 
the 102. right of voting; but, however that 
might be in the place the hon. Member re- 
presented, it was not the case in the town 
which had sent him to that House ; there 
were at present nearly 1,000 voters in 
Sudbury, about 600 of whom would be 
deprived of their right of voting. The 
clause, altogether, appeared to him to be 
avery great injustice, because no sufh- 
cient reason had, in his mind, been as- 
signed for the disfranchisement of free- 
men. 

Mr. Chichester said, he was instructed 
by his constituents to support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. member for Newcastle- 
under-Lyne (Mr. Edmund Peel), and he 
hoped, therefore, it would be pressed to a 
division. If the opinion of the House 
proved to be against them, he was con- 
fident, however, that the freemen of the 
place he had the honour to represent, 
would, after the sacrifices they had al- 
ready made, resign themselves to the 
urgent necessity of carrying the principle 
of the Bill into full effect. 

An Hon. Member begged leave to ask 
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the noble Lord, whether freemen, absent 
for some time from the place of their 
residence, in consequence of business, or 
the necessity of serving in the militia, 
would retain their votes on their return ; 
and whether, also, those who went abroad 
in the army or navy, could claim their 
privilege when they came back to this 
country ? 

Lord John Russell replied, that all 
persons occupying 10/. houses, and serving 
in the militia, would have the right of 
voting, although they might be absent 
from their homes. With regard to persons 
in the army and navy who were freemen, 
but not residing within seven miles of the 
town, they would lose the right of voting ; 
but he begged to remind the Committee, 
that they would also lose it by the effect 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. Philip Howard would oppose the 
Amendment, but, in so doing, felt it his 
duty, representing as he did a large body 
of freemen, to state the reasons which 
guided him in the vote he was about to 
give. The present clause deprived no 
man living of his rights—the clause 
which had just received the sanction of 
the Committee, conferred the elective 
franchise on modest independence—it 
held out the possession of political power 
as an incentive and reward of industry, 
and borne forward by feelings of honour- 
able ambition, the sons, when raised to 
the rank of ten-pounders, would no less 
effectually discharge their volleys against 
the strong holds of corruption; he con- 
ceived, that the extinction of the rotten 
boroughs, which had entailed a ruinous 
system of misgovernment on the country, 
would amply compensate the freemen for 
those sacrifices which they had, with such 
single-minded devotion to their country’s 
cause, made at the late election. He 
concurred with the hon. member for 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, that granting the 
elective franchise to the issue of all mar- 
riages solemnized previously to the pass- 
ing the Act, would do away with invidious 
distinctions in the families of freemen, 
and he trusted, that Ministers would, on 
bringing up the Report, take this subject 
into their serious consideration. He 
thought the framers of the Bill had done 
wisely in continuing to freemen, within 
seven miles of towns, their privileges. 
He thought it dangerous to draw too 
distinct a line between the agricultural 
and commercial interests. It was on that 
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principle that he had voted that freehold- 
ers of towns should retain their votes for 
the county Representation, convinced that, 
by blending, by amalgamating in some 
degree, the constituencies of town and 
county, that collision between the two 
great interests might be avoided, which 
every well-wisher to his country must 
deprecate as deeply detrimental to the 
well-being and security of the empire at 
large. 

Mr. Trevor observed, that all their op- 
ponents had praised the freemen, but, at 
the same time, desired to deprive them of 
the power of transmitting their fair and 
equitable rights to be enjoyed by their 
descendants. The hon. member for Car- 
lisle eulogized freemen for good conduct, 
but declared that he meant to vote against 
them. He considered the disfranchisement 
of non-resident freemen one of the most 
unjust provisions of the Bill. He should 
certainly support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle, as he consi- 
dered the freemen a most injured body of 
men. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, he should 
oppose the Amendment, which he conceiy- 
ed no Member who had voted for the 
second reading of the Bill could support, 
consistently with the recognition of the 
principle on which Government was 
acting, Ministers had gone a great way 
in consideration of what was due to ex- 
isting rights, and he thought that they 
would not be justified in going a single 
step further. 

Colonel Sibthorp thought, that the 
Attorney General had uttered a most un- 
warrantable libel on the non-resident free- 
men. And he was determined to support 
the rights of resident and non-resident 
freemen. 

Mr. Philip Howard said, the hon. Mem- 
ber could not support the claim of non-resi- 
dent freemen on the score of ancient right, 
for they were not allowed to vote by 
statutes passed in the reign of Henry 6th 
and Henry 8th, and were only admitted 
to vote in 1774, 

Mr.Alderman Waithman could assure the 
Committee that he was not going to take 
up their time. When he heard it stated 
over and over again by the hon. and learned 
member for Boroughbridge, that the Livery 
of London was becoming unfavourable to 
the Bill, he felt himself bound to give that 
assertion a flat contradiction. It had been 
stated at least twenty times, that there 
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was an altered feeling among the people 
on the Reform Bill, and the hon. and 
learned Member had said, the feelings of 
the citizens of London were altered; so 
much so, that they were unable to get up 
a Reform meeting. He certainly received 
as much information with respect to the 
city of London as the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and he could assure the 
House there was no foundation for the 
assertion. There had been no attempt to 
get up a meeting, and the only dissatisfac- 
tion felt amongst the citizens was that 
occasioned by procrastination in the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham expressed his 
abhorrence of the Bill, on account of its 
being an infraction of the Constitution as 











settled by Magna Charta. 
The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 131: Noes 210—Majority 79. 


List of the Nogs. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Anson, Hon. G. 
Astley, Sir J. 
Atherley, A. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baring, Sir T. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Berkeley, Captain 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Blackney, W. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blamire, W. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bourke, Sir J. 
Boyle, Hon. J. 
Brabazon, Viscount 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brougham, J. 
Brougham, W. 
Brown, J. D. 
Bulwer, E. L. 
Byng, G. 

Calvert, N. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, J. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, H. I’. C. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chichester, Sir A. 
Cradock, Sheldon 
Crampton, P. C. 
Clive, E. B. 
Creevey, T. 
Currie, J. 
Curteis, HI. B. 
Denman, Sir T. 
Dixon, J. 

Doyle, Sir J. M. 
Duncombe, T, 8. 


Dundas, C. 
Dundas, Hon. T. 
Dundas, Hn. Sir R. L. 
Dundas, Hon. J. C. 
Easthope, J. 

Ellice, E. 

Ellis, W. 
Etwall, R. 

Evans, W. B. 
Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 
Fellowes, H. A. W. 
Fergusson, Sir R. 
Fergusson, I. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Foley, Hon. T. H. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Fox, Lieut. Colonel 
Gilbert, D. 

Gillon, W. D. 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, Sir J. R. G. 
Grant, Right Hon. C. 
Grant, Right Hon. R. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, H. 
Grosvenor, Hon. R. 
Handley, W. F. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawkins, J, H. 
Heywood, B. 

Hill, Lord A. 

Hill, Lord G. 
Iiodges, T. L. 
Tiorne, Sir W. 
Host, Sir J. 
Ifoskins, K. 
Howard, P. I. 
Ifoward, J. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hudson, T, 
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Hume, J. 

Ingilby, Sir W. 
James, W. 

Jeffrey, Rt. Hon. F. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jerningham, Hon. H. 
Johnston, A. 
Johnstone, Sir J. V. 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
Killeen, Lord 

King, E. B. 

King, Hon. R. 
Knight, R. 

Knox, Hon. Colonel 
Lamb, Hon. G. 
Jambert, H. 
Lambert, J. 8. 
Langston, J. H. 
Langton, Colonel G, 
Lawley, F’. 

Leader, N. P. 
Lefevre, C. 8. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord J. G. 
Lennox, Lord W. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Loch, J. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Maberly, Colonel 
Maberly, J. 
Macaulay, T. B. 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Macnamara, W. 
Mackenzie, S. 
Mangles, J. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, Hon. W. R. 
Mildmay, P. St. J. 
Mullins, F. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Newport, Sir J. 
Norton, C, F. 
Nowell, A. 

Nugent, Lord 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ord, W. 

Osborne, Lord, F. G. 
Ossory, Karl of 
Paget, T. 

Payne, Sir P. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Pendarvis, E. W. W. 
Penlease, J. S. 
Penrhyn, E. 

Pepys, C. C, 

Petit, L. I. 
Philips, G. R. 
Philipps, Sir G. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Ponsonby, Hon. W. 
Power, R. 

Poyntz, W. 8. 
Protheroe, E, 
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Rickford, W. 
Robinson, Sir G. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Ross, Horatio 
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Russell, R. G. 
Russell, C. 
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Sanford, E. A. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
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Smith, J. 

Smith, R. V. 

Smith, Hon. R: 
Smith, G. R. 
Spencer, Hon. Capt. 
Stanhope, Captain 
Stanley, Rt. Hn. E.G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stewart, E: 

Stewart, Sir M.S. 
Strickland, G. 
Strutt, EF. 

Stuart, Lord D. 8. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Tennyson, C. 
Thicknesse, R. 
Thompson, W. 
Thomson, Rt. Hon. C. 
Throckmorton, R. G. 
Torrens, Colonel 
Townshend, Lord C. 
Traill, G. 
Troubridge, Sir FE. 
Tynte, C. K. V. 
Tyrell, C. 

Villiers, T. H. 
Venables, Ald. 
Vernon, Hon. G. J. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Vincent, Sir I’. 
Walker, C. A. 
Waithman, Ald. 
Warburton, HH. 
Wason, W. Rh. 
Wellesley,Hn.W.T.L. 
Whitbread, W. H. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wilde, T. 

Wilks, J. 

Williams, J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williamson, Sir II. 
Willoughby, Sir I. 
Wood, Alderman 
Wood, J. 

Wood, C. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wrottesley, Sir S. 
Wynn, Rt. Hon.C.W, 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wyse, T. 


TELLER, 


Rice, Hon. 7. S, 
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The Chairman then proceeded to read 
“< Provided also that every person now hav- 
ing a right to vote in any election for any 
city or borough, in virtue of any corporate 
right, and every child of a freeman, such 
child being born previously to the passing 
of this Act, and every apprentice bound to 
any freeman previously to the passing of 
this Act, which child or apprentice would 
have been entitled to vote in such election 
if this Act had not been passed, shall re- 
spectively retain, acquire, and enjoy such 
right of voting during their respective lives, 
and shall be entitled to vote if duly regis- 
tered according to the provisions, herein- 
after contained,” 

Mr. Wilks stated, that in some places a 
custom prevailed, whereby a female, if the 
daughter or widow of a freeman, had the 
power of conferring the franchise on her 
husband. Bristol and Exeter were in this 
situation. Such rights,according to analogy 
of principle, ought to be equally respected, 
and he should therefore move the insertion 
of a sentence extending the provisions of 
the clause to those who, previous to the 
passing of this Act, had married the wife 
or daughter of a freeman, and thereby ac- 
quired a right of franchise. The hon. 
Member accordingly moved as an Amend- 
ment that, ‘* Every person who shall here- 
after marry the widow or daughter of a 
freeman in any city or borough, where the 
right of becoming a burgess or freeman, 
and of voting in the election for such city 
or borough is acquired by marriage, such 
widows or daughters having been born 
previous to the passing of this Act, shall” 
&e. 

The Attorney-General said, he had no 
objection to the introduction of the words 
proposed, but he rather imagined that the 
custom alluded to, only applied to a 
widow’s first and second husband, and did 
not extend to her third or fourth. 

Mr. Lennard was happy that Govern- 
ment intended to sanction the Amendment 
of the hon. member for Boston, as he knew 
many cases in which the Bill would have 
otherwise operated as a hardship. 

Mr. Croker said, there could be no ob- 
jection to the proposed Amendment, but 
still he could not consider it quite fair, 
that the widow of a freeman could trans- 
fer her right to a stranger whom she might 
again marry after the decease of her hus- 
band. 

Amendment agreed to. 

The following part of the clause was then 
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put, “ But that no person now having, or 
hereafter acquiring his freedom as afore- 
said, shall be registered in the present or 
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any succeeding year, unless he shall have ; 


resided for six calendar months next pre- 
vious to the first day of November in the 
present year, or next previous to the last 
day of August in each respective succeeding 
year, within such city or borough, or within 
seven statute miles of the place at which 
the election for such city or borough has 
been usually holden, or in the case of 
places named in the first column of sche- 
dule F, to this Act annexed, within seven 
statute miles of any of the said places re- 
spectively.” 

Mr. Trevor rose to move, that the right 
of voting should be continued to non-resi- 
dent freemen for the term of their lives. 
The hon. Member said, that he had 
pledged himself to his constituents, on the 
hustings at Durham, to bring forward this 
Motion. He was ataloss to conceive 
how 102. householders could be more free 
from the influence of bribery than inde- 
pendent non-resident freemen. He ad- 
mitted,that there was an expense attending 
the conveyance of non-resident electors, 
who must be brought to vote at the cost of 
the candidate; but he hoped that, from 
the measures adopted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers to obviate abuses from thissource, 
a plea of this kind would no longer be pos- 
sessed of any weight. If there was any class 
more injuriously and cruelly treated than 
another in this Bill, it was that class deno- 
minated freemen. The people had not been 
fully alive to the evils of the Bill; when the 
appeal was made to them, they were in an 
extraordinary state of excitement and 
agitation, and gave their attention only to 
the A B C part of the Bill. If their atten- 
tion had been more carefully directed to 
it, they would have been less eager for it in 
its present state. When this Bill was first 
introduced, it was intended to disfranchise 
the existing race of freemen. A clause was 
also prepared, to bring the freemen within 
certain limits, and all who did not reside 
within those limits were to be excluded. 
To those persons, consisting of freemen 
within cities and boroughs, he wished to 
secure their privilege, in order that it might 
be enjoyed by themselves and their poster- 
ity, provided they continued within the city 
or county. When he saw the cause of the 


ladies was so successful, he had hopes that 
non-resident voters would have the con- 
sideration of the Committee, 


What had 
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the non-resident voters done to be ex- 
cluded ? [Question.] The observations he 
made might be irksome to the Committee, 
but he had a duty to perform to his consti- 
tuents, which he could not compromise. If 
the clause was adopted without his 
Amendment, the city of Durham, which 
contained 1,200 freemen, would not have 
more than 500. It was his intention to 
take the sense of the House upon his 
Amendment, and convince his constituents 
that he had redeemed his pledge. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving to in- 
sert his Amendment, after line twenty-four 
in clause 22, 

Lord John Russell said, it was sufficient 
for him to observe, that the hon. Member 
had admitted that non-resident voters 
must be brought to the poll at the expense 
of the candidates. 

Mr. Croker said, there had, no doubt, 
been great abuses respecting non-resident 
voters in certain places, but it was melan- 
choly that in the few boroughs to be 
retained, the constituencies could not be 
completed without their disfranchisement. 

The Committee divided on the Amend- 
ment: Ayes 38—Noes 15] ; Majority 113, 


List of the Ayers. 


Arbuthnot, Hon H. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Ashley, Lord Lefroy, Mr. 
Beresford, M. Loughbcrough, Lord 
Boldero, H. G. Lovaine, Lord 
Churchill, Lord C. Lowther, Sir J. 
Clerk, Sir G. Maitland, Lord 
Clinton, F. Maitland, Captain 
Davidson, D. Maxwell, H. 

Dick, Q. Miller, W. I. 
Douglas, C. Murray, Sir G. 
Estcourt, T. Pemberton, T. 
Fitzroy, Captain Ryder, Hon. G. 
Sadler, M. T. 


Forbes, Sir C. 
Freshfield, J. W. Sibthorp, Colonel 
Trevor, Hon. A. 


Gordon, James 

Goulburn, H. Vyvyan, Sir R. 

Hlodgson, J. Wetherell, Sir C. 
Williams, T. 


Hodgson. F. 
Hughes, H. Wrangham, D. C. 


On the question, that seven statute miles 
stand part of the clause, 

Mr. Greene said, the wording of the 
clause might perhaps exclude persons who 
resided in the parish of a borough or city, 
but at a greater distance than seven miles; 
he begged, therefore, to suggest the pro- 
priety of inserting words to this effect, 
‘in a town or parish any portion of which 
is within seven miles of the borough.” 

Mr. North recommended, that it should 
be measured in a straight line from the 
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place of election, and not by either path- 
ways or turnpike-roads. 

Mr. Trevor moved to leave out ‘‘ seven 
miles,” for the purpose of introducing 
‘‘ residing within the county in which such 
borough or city is situated.” 

Lord John Russell said, he could by no 
means consent to the hon Gentleman’s 
suggestion, because it would in many 
cases, extend the distance much beyond 
the space contemplated. 

An Hon. Member inquired, how the 
distance of seven miles was to be mea- 
sured, if by the high-road, or any nearer 
way. 

Lord John Russell replied, that the 
usual legal method would be followed, 
which was, to compute the distance by the 
nearest high-road. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, this Amendment, 
if carried, would place them in rather an 
awkward situation. He did not think he 
could agree to it, consistent with the other 
votes he had given, as it would admit all 
non-residents to the right of voting. 

Mr. Hodgson felt the same difficulty. 
He was desirous to preserve the rights of 
non-residents, but great difficulties must 
accrue if such an Amendment was carried. 

Mr. Trevor said, after the observations 
of the hon. Members, he should not press 
his motion. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Edward B. King said, this part of 
the clause would bear hardly on individuals 
who voted at the late election, in places 
where the right of voting was in the rated 
inhabitants. In Warwick, for instance, 
which he represented, many were prevent- 
ed from polling by errors or informalities 
in the rate, and though such persons im- 
mediately had the mistakes rectified, 
they were not good voters until the expi- 
ration of six months. If this Bill passed 
before that time, they would lose their 
franchise for ever, unless they happened 
to be 10/. householders.—Several of his 
constituents were so situated, some of 
whom voted at former elections for that 
very property for which they now claimed 
a right, and if this Bill did not pass, would 
have good votes in three months’ time. 
He was friendly to the Bill in general, 
although he regretted the alteration it 
made in the right of voting in the scot-and- 
lot boroughs. The rated inhabitants in 
the county towns, who would eventually 
lose their franchise, were of the same 
class as the 10/, householders to be 
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enfranchised in large towns ; yet, as rents 
were lower in the old boroughs, many 
would lose their franchise. The numbers 
of electors would be greatly reduced, and 
by that means nomination would again rear 
its head, which it was the professed object 
of this Bill to put down. 

The Attorney General admitted, that 
this was undoubtedly a defect in the Bill, 
and it had been the wish of Ministers to 
apply a remedy, but as it could only be 
done by bringing before the Assistant 
Barrister every case of assessment, the 
mass of inquiry would be much more than 
could be dealt with, and they were, there- 
fore, compelled to let the clause remain 
as at present. 

Mr. Poyntz moved as an Amendment, 
that the following words be introduced : 
“ And any minor, in whom any freehold 
tenement is now, or may be hereafter 
invested, such Minor being born previous 
to this Act, and who, on attaining the 
age of twenty-one years, would have been 
entitled to vote if this Act had not passed, 
shall have the right of voting, in virtue 
of such freehold.” 

Lord John Russell said, he had not had 
an opportunity of inquiring into the effect 
which this Amendment would probably 
have, and therefore he requested the hon. 
Member would withdraw it, and Minis- 
ters would take it into their most serious 
consideration. The hon. Member must, 
however, be aware, that a very consider- 
able difference existed between minors 
the sons of freemen, and minors possess- 
ing freeholds. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Lord Dudley Stuart said, as the clause 
was now worded, it seemed that the scot- 
and-lot voters, who pay their poor-rates, 
were to be permitted to retain their right 
of voting. Under the existing law, that 
right had been suspended when the voters 
themselves had sunk into pauperism, but 
was again revived whenever their condi- 
tion was improved, so that they contri- 
buted to the rate. What he wished, 
therefore, to understand was, whether, by 
this clause, if a man had once received 
relief from the poor-rates, he was thereby, 
for ever after, incapacitated from voting, 
however prosperous his condition might 
become. He understood the Bill was to 
preserve existing privileges, and he there- 
fore desired a distinct answer to this point. 

Lord John Russell said, that it was 
certainly their intention that voters of this 
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class should not again obtain their right of 
voting after they had once become dis- 
qualified. 

Lord Dudley Stuart begged to know 
how long it would be necessary that a 
voter should have been qualified to give 
him the privilege of polling. 

Lord John Russell: Whatever day 
the registration may take place previous 
to an election, upon that day the elector 
must be qualified. 

Mr. Rumbold moved, “ That all non- 
resident freemen at present exercising an 
elective franchise in places not named in 
schedules A and B, shall be permitted to 
vote, by virtue of their present corporate 
right, for Members of Parliament, in 
those cities and boroughs where they are 
resident.” 

Lord John Russell hoped the hon. Member 
would not persist in an Amendment, the 
operation of which would be so extremely 
inconvenient. It would hardly be fair, if 
he lost his vote for Bedford, that therefore 
he should claim a vote for Westminster, 
merely because he had once been free of 
the former place. 

Colonel Anson approved of the Amend- 
ment of his hon. colleague, and thought 
the non-resident voters had many claims 
to consideration, as they had made no 
Objections to the sacrifice required of 
them ; but they wished, in giving up their 
valuable privilege, to be allowed to register 
themselves to vote for the nearest borough 
to the place of their domicile. The great 
objection to this was, as urged by his 
noble friend, that, in many large places 
the constituency would thereby be amaz- 
ingly increased. This objection he saw 
no chance of overcoming; therefore, to 
prevent any delay in the Bill itself, he re- 
commended his hon. colleague to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. Rumbold proposed his Amendment 
as a compensation to the persons whose 
franchise had been sacrificed, and who, in 
general, exercised it most worthily; but, 
as he saw he had no chance of carrying it, 
although he was still convinced it was 
founded on justice, he would consent to 
withdraw it. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

On the Chairman proposing the last 
part of the clause, rendering it imperative 
on every person claiming to vote under it, 
that he shall have “ owned, occupied, or 
inhabited,” in the city or borough for 
which he sets up, the right of voting for 
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six calendar months, in default of which 
owning, occupying, or inhabiting, he shall 
not be entitled to be registered, 

Mr. Freshfield said, the effect of these 
words would be, that a man who had 
complied with all the necessary forms and 
customs to constitute him an elector for 
a city or borough ,would forfeit his rights, 
unless he had “ owned, occupied, or inha- 
bited” for six calendar months. If the 
custom in any city or borough was, that 
aperson should exercise the right of voting 
after being forty days a resident, he lost 
that right by this Bill requiring a resi- 
dence of six months. 

Lord John Russell said, that though it 
might be a hardship on some particular 
boroughs, hestill thought, that as a general 
arrangement it would be desirable : it did 
not apply to freeholders, but only to scot- 
and-lot voters. 

The Chairman then put the question, 
‘“‘ That the clause, as then amended, stand 
part of the Bill.”-—Agreed to. 

The House resumed, The Committee 
to sit again on Thursday. 


POLL OL ODE DODO 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, August 31, 1831. 


MrinutTks.] Bills Read a third time. The Duchess of Kent's 
Annuity; committed the Pluralities in the Church. 


net ated teeta ete 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 31, 1831. 


Minutss.] Petitions presented. By Mr. BLacxney, frem 
the Inhabitants of the Parishes of Dernleckny, Augha, 
Sligoff, and Lorum, against any further Grant to the 
Kildare Street Society; and from the united Parishes 
of Dearleckny and Ballenkillen, for disarming the Yeo- 
manry. 


Grant to Maynootn Cotece.] 
Sir Robert Inglis said, that he had to 
present a Petition, signed by 780 Protest- 
ants of Ireland, against the Grant to the 
Roman Catholic College of Maynooth. 
The petitioners stated, that the College 
had been instituted to accomplish certain 
objects, but that the experiment had en- 
tirely failed. One of these objects was, 
by educating respectable men for the 
priesthood, at home, to prevent them from 
coming within the scope of foreign influ- 
ence, which might cause them to entertain 
feelings hostile to the institutions of the 
country. This, however, had not been 
effected. The individuals brought up at 
the College being only persons of inferior 
rank, The petitioners deprecated the 
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system of bringing up the lowest of the 
people to the clerical profession; and 
that such was the case at Maynooth, they 
proved from the highest authority—that 
of a report which had been laid on the 
Table of the House. From that report 
it appeared, that of 205 individuals in the 
College, six were the sons of merchants, 
one of an apothecary, and one of an 
architect; while the remaining 197 were 
the sons of farmers, graziers, grocers, &c. 
They stated, that the clergy, who had 
been educated abroad in former times, 
such as Father O’Leary, Dr. Butler, the 
present Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Cashel, and other eminent men, were 
greatly superior to those who had been 
reared at Maynooth, and that the two 
ablest Roman Catholic clergymen of the 
present day, Dr. Doyle and Dr. Curtis, 
were both educated abroad. ‘They fur- 
ther alleged, that, at Maynooth, the 
students were brought up in a decided 
hostility to the dispensation of the Bible 
generally, and that no Bible except their 
own translation, known as the Douay 
Bible, was allowed, the cheapest edition 
of which Bible cost 18s. The petitioners 
felt, that they ought not to be called on to 
support the promulgation of a religion 
which was erroneous and idolatrous, and 
though some objections had been made 
to so speaking of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, he could not consider it as improper, 
when he recollected that such language 
had always been applied to the Catholic 
Religion, till very lately, in that House. In 
1812, when it was proposed to reduce 
this grant, Mr. Perceval stated, that if it 
were then to be first granted, he should 
be disposed to resist the grant altogether; 
but considering it a grant made over by 
the Parliament of Ireland to the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, he would 
not propose to abolish it. The reduction 
at that time was resisted, because the 
grant was one that was recognized at the 
time of the Union; but when reductions 
were made with respect to wide streets, 
and a variety of other items, which existed 
at the period of the Union, he could not 
conceive that such a plea was available 
with respect to this institution. 

Mr. O’Connell denied the truth of the 
assertion, that Maynooth had not pro- 
duced as able men as any of those who 
had been educated abroad. In support 
of his position, he need only refer to the 
right rev. Dr. M’Cabe, whose acquire- 
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ments in theology, in philosophy, in 
science, and in classics, might challenge 
competition. The petitioners, it appear- 
ed, complained that this college had not 
succeeded. Now he would tell them, that 
it had succeeded to the full extent which 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, the 
parties most interested, wished and de- 
sired. He contended that the Roman 
Catholics desired to read, and did read, 
the Scriptures, but they objected to mak- 
ing them a school-book. When fault 
was found with the doctrinal parts of the 
Roman Catholic religion, the charge came 
with a very ill grace from the hon. Ba- 
ronet, who must know the nature of the 
thirty-nine Articles, and must also know, 
that every man, before he became a mi- 
nister of the Protestant Church, must 
subscribe to those Articles. The petition- 
ers were unwilling, they said, to support 
an erroneous religion. Now he would 
make a bargain with the hon. Baronet, 
and if he would agree that the Roman 
Catholic should be exempted from sup- 
porting the Protestant Church in Ireland, 
he was quite certain that the former would 
give up every claim on the Protestants 
for the support of Maynooth, or any 
other Catholic institution. By such an 
arrangement, the Irish Roman Catholics 
would be saved annually 1,500,000/., 
which was paid to the Protestant clergy. 
The Roman Catholics were calied idola- 
ters. He indignantly repelled the asser- 
tion. They were not idolaters. They 
worshipped the living God, and the living 
God only! Sooner than worship aught 
else they would expire at the stake. If 
Protestants thought that they were mis- 
taken in their religious opinion, oh! let 
them be Christians enough to say that the 
Catholics were in error—do not brand 
them as idolaters. If justice were done 
to the Irish Roman Catholics, they would 
not need any assistance of this kind. If, 
instead of being expended on building 
Buckingham Palace, the 123,000/. which 
had been recovered from France on ac- 
count of the destruction of Irish establish- 
ments there, and the confiscation of pro- 
perty bequeathed for religious purposes, 
by the ancestors of the present race of 
Irish Catholics ; if, instead of having been 
laid out in the manner he had men- 
tioned, that sum had been handed over to 
its rightful owners, the Roman Catholics 
would not have needed a grant for May- 
nooth, His family had at one time thirty- 
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six burses in Paris, and they yet had 
four; and he repeated, if the money to 
which he had alluded had been properly 
distributed, there would have been no ne- 
cessity for a grant of this nature. He was 
sorry, at this time of day, to see the hon. 
Baronet presenting such a petition as this, 
imputing to the Roman Catholics doctrines 
which they disclaimed, and principles 
which they detested. If any individual 
of his faith rose in that House, and point- 
ed out as heretics his Protestant fellow- 
subjects, he could tell the hon. Baronet 
that no man would meet such an aspersion 
with more honest indignation than he 
would. Had he not, then, a right to expect 
similar forbearance towards those who 
were of his creed ? Polemics had been too 
long indulged in; and it was time that 
they should give way to feelings of Christ- 
ian benevolence and charity. 

Lord Killeen denied, that the great body 
of Roman Catholics were adverse to the 
diffusion of the Scriptures, although they 
did not approve of them asa school-book. 
He, as one of the trustees and visitors of 
Maynooth college, would assert, that it had 
produced men of high character and at- 
tainments, At present there were seven- 
teen Roman Catholic Bishops who had 
been educated there; they were brought 
up in the most liberal manner, and were 
at all times anxious to suppress riots and 
disorders, and encourage tranquillity and 
obedience to the law. 

Mr. Hume said, one of the complaints 
contained in this petition was, that per- 
sons of low birth were educated at May- 
nooth; but bow stood the case in Eng- 
land? Had not every individual, whether 
his birth were the highest or the lowest, an 
opportunity of attaching himself to the 
Protestant Church ? Who were they, he 
would ask, that served in the Scotch 
Church? Were they not taken from those 
very classes on whom the petitioners were 
now casting a gross aspersion? Were they 
not the sons of farmers, of grocers, and, 
if they pleased, of graziers? It was so, 
and yet he would put these pastors, for a 
correct discharge of their duties, in com- 
petition with the sons of those elevated 
nobles and high dignitaries who were 
brought up for the Church of England. 
The manner in which the duty of the 
parish priest in Ireland, and of the mi- 
nister in Scotland, was performed, might 
put to shame many of the English clergy, 
when the labours of each were considered. 
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It was, he contended, a most unfair re- 
flection to suppose that men could not 
perform their duties unless they were of 
high birth, The Roman Catholics had 
been called idolaters, and on that account 
it was alleged that this grant should cease. 
Why, Indo-Britain contained millions of 
idolaters; and we supported the idolatry 
the Hindoos and of other sects. The Eng- 
lish had a college to support and perpetuate 
what, in their view was idolatry. Should 
they, then, support the Hindoo and the 
Mussulman, and yet refuse assistance to 
the Roman Catholic on the gross plea 
that he was an idolater ? He regretted to 
see a petition of this kind presented by any 
Gentleman, but more particularly by a 
Representative of one of the Universities, 
where liberality ought to prevail. But, 
unfortunately, with some few exceptions, 
the Universities were the hot-beds of every 
thing contracted and illiberal. 

Mr. Spring Rice wished the considera- 
tion of the matter contained in this peti- 
tion to be postponed, until, in the course 
of the evening, he came to the vote to 
which it related, when Gentlemen would 
have the opportunity of delivering their 
opinions, As an Irish Protestant, and as 
strong a friend to the Protestant Church 
as any man, he should be prepared, when 
the proper time came, to contravene all 
that was alleged against the grant, and to 
defend the vote that would be proposed 
for the College. The motives of those 
who were appointed to visit the College 
were above suspicion. Their last report 
had been called for, and would be laid 
before the House; and he believed, that 
the statements contained in that Report 
would afford a better defence for this grant 
than anything that he could offer, The es- 
tablishment at Maynooth was endowed by 
Parliament—it was under the superintend- 
ence of visitors appointed by Parliament. 
Now, what would the consequence be if 
the grant were withdrawn, and the juris- 
diction over it, which he had described, 
were also put an end to? Why, the 
Roman Catholics would support it by 
subscription : and surely, if danger was to 
be apprehended from it as it was now 
conducted (which he denied), that danger 
would become infinitely greater when it 
was entirely upheld by an indignant people. 
The Parliament had endowed and encou- 
raged at Belfast, and in other parts of the 
north of Ireland, institutions for the edu- 
cation of Presbyterian clergymen, Was 
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it not equally wise that some provision 
should be made for the education of the 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland ? He knew 
the priesthood of Ireland better than the 
hon. Baronet, and he must say, that many 
most learned and most liberal men—men 
strongly attached to the institutions of this 
country—were to be found amongst those 
who had been educated at the College of 
Maynooth; many men, too, he would add, 
who had been introduced into the priest- 
hood from the most humble classes. He 
would only add, that the education of a 
priest could not be obtained on lower 
terms at Maynooth than at the Colleges 
abroad. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that the 
grossest ignorance and arrogance pervaded 
this petition, which came from members of 
Orange Lodges, and other violent persons, 
some of whom had been tried for their 
lives, and several of whom had been in 
gaol. It was anything but a fair or re- 
spectable petition. It was hawked about 
the country to Armagh, to Monaghan, to 
Fermanagh, to Dublin, to the Marshalsea 
prison of Dublin, and to the Corporation 
of Dublin; and thus the projectors of the 
petition had scraped together a number of 
signatures. The fourth clause in that 
petition was a base invention. It was not 
a doctrine held in Maynooth College, that 
the Scriptures should not be read. He 
grieved to see the hon. Baronet, at this 
time, assisting in raking up the expiring 
embers of religious dissension, and fanning 
them into a flame. The hon. Baronet 
might yet live to repent that he had con- 
tributed to scatter the firebrand of religious 
discord through Ireland. There was no 
Roman Catholic but must feel resentment 
at such aspersions; and he, as one who 
was connected with Roman Catholics, re- 
pelled such imputation with indignation. 
The late Mr. Grattan said, in 1795, at the 
time when this institution was formed, 
that the measure would turn Ireland from 
France and give her to England. And 
what now appeared to be the petitioners’ 
proposition? That the clergy should not 
be educated in France—that they should 
not be educated in Ireland—that they 
should not be educated at all! If the 
hon. Baronet and the petitioners wished 
to separate the two countries, they could 
not take a better course than that of giving 
currency to statements that were false, 
unfounded, untrue, and unjust. It was 
not to be expected that Ireland would 
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continue united with England if it was to 
be so treated. Lord Chatham had said, 
that his Majesty’s subjects were one 
people, anc that whoever attempted to 
divide them was the author of sedition. 
He did not impute such a feeling to the 
hon. Baronet, but he was convinced that 
those who signed this petition had sedition 
in their hearts. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, he was not re- 
sponsible for the character of the gentle- 
men who signed the petition. He did 
not know one of them; but he had been 
asked to present the petition, and he 
deemed it to be his duty to comply with 
the request. There was a higher authority 
than any in that House against taking the 
priests from the lowest classes of the 
people. With respect to the assertion of 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry, 
that the Catholics of Ireland paid 
1,500,0002. to the Protestant Church, 
that he must deny. They paid tithes and 
church-rates, as owners and occupiers of 
land, and it was no matter whether the 
land was in possession of Catholics or 
Protestants, it was subject to those 
charges. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that if the hon. 
Baronet would read the signatures, he 
would know some of them. Among them 
appeared the names of the rev. Perceval 
Magee and his curate. The very rev. the 
Archdeacon, who received so large an 
income for doing nothing, thought he was 
performing his duty in putting his name 
to that petition, in order to calumniate the 
people by whom he was paid. The hon. 
Baronet complained that the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of Ireland were the sons of 
persons in humble life, and said he had 
a high authority against that practice. 
He must say, for his part, that he had 
read the Bible, but he found nothing in 
that book rendering it obligatory on 
clergymen to ride in coaches. Those who 
first propagated Christianity were persons 
in humble life, and he could not imagine 
lowliness of birth any impediment to the 
faithful and zealous discharge of clerical 
duties. Men of the first information and 
talents amongst the priesthood were the 
sons of poor parents; such persons had a 
proper sympathy for their flocks, and he 
could tell the hon. Baronet, that the pro- 
gress of pestilence and famine might be 
traced in Ireland by the deaths of the 
Catholic curates, who curtailed their own 
incomes, to minister to the wants of their 
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people, and encountered disease by not 

being, like some other clergy, above visit- 

ing the abode of the poor and distressed. 
Petition to be printed. 


NEwTonBaRRy Array (IRELAND). | 
Mr. Lambert, on a Petition being presented 
for the disarming of the Irish Yeomanry, 
called the attention of the House to a 
statement he had made relative to the affair 
at Newtownbarry, which had been contra- 
dicted by the right hon. the Secretary for 
Ireland, upon the testimony of the rev. Mr. 
Walsh. He had received a letter from that 
gentleman, which corroborated his former 
statement, and he could not help complain- 
ing of the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
been so ready to describe his statement as 
an Irish exaggeration. From the circum- 
stances which took place at Newtownbarry, 
he thought the Government ought to allow 
the Yeomanry to go into disuse. 

Mr. Maxwell said, that the witnesses 
who had been examined by Major Bushe, 
who had been sent down by order of Go- 
vernment to inquire into the matter, had 
denied that any shots had been fired. It 
had been stated that a woman had been 
ripped open. He did not believe that any 
such thing had occurred : if such an atro- 
cious act had been perpetrated, and the 
Government had received any report that 
such had been the case, they ought to 
communicate it to the House. The trials 
at Newtownbarry were yet undecided, and 
he hoped that the hon. Member (Mr. 
Lambert) who had expressed an opinion 
on the case, would not be on the Grand 
Jury at the next Assizes. 

Mr. Blackney was unwilling to prolong 
the discussion on this unhappy affair; his 
object in rising was to assure the House, 
and the hon. Member opposite, that the 
circumstance related of the unfortunate 
woman who lost her life at Newtownbarry 
was perfectly true. He had it from au- 
thority which he could not doubt. 

Mr. Walker had also received a letter 
from Mr. Walsh. That gentleman stated 
to Major Bushe, that a shot had been fired, 
but he left it to that gentleman to draw 
his own inferences whether or not it was 
intended as an insult to his congregation. 
Mr. Walsh could not dive into the hearts 
of other persons to discover their inten- 
tions. He confirmed the statement of 
Mr. Lambert, that the woman had been 
shot through the womb by a Yeoman, and 
that the child, of which she was pregnant, 
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was also killed. He hoped both the hon. 
member for Galway and himself would be 
on the Grand Jury at the next Assizes. 
Having expressed an opinion on the sub- 
ject, he should be sorry to be on the Petit 
Jury, which would have to decide on the 
merits of the case. 

Mr. Crampton remarked, that the whole 
question was in course of judicial inquiry. 
The moment Government were apprized 
of the fact, they employed a _ professional 
gentleman of the highest character, and of 
the utmost impartiality (Mr. Green) to 
examine into all the circumstances, and to 
make his report. He must object, there- 
fore, to discussions of this kind, the effect 
of which must be to prejudice the case of 
the policeman, against whom a bill for 
manslaughter had been found, in the case 
particularly alluded to. There was: no 
ground for apprehending, that public 
justice would not be satisfied, and that 
end being attained, he thought that no 
complaint could be reasonably made. 

Mr. O’Connell contended, that public 
justice would not be done by trying the 
policeman on a bill charging him only 
with manslaughter: either he had been 
guilty of murder or of nothing. 

Mr. Crampton called the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to order. The present 
discussion was trying the policeman by 
anticipation. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the result of a pro- 
secution for manslaughter would not satisfy 
the people of Ireland in such a case. The 
Government should have disarmed the 
Yeomanry ; and he might fairly state, that 
no Government but the present would 
ever have suffered them to retain their 
arms after such an occurrence. Under 
the Government of Lord Liverpool, when 
some of the people were killed by the 
Yeomanry at Straby, the Yeomanry were 
deprived of their arms; and the present 
Government should have adopted the same 
course, after they had admitted the fact 
that there was no occasion whatever for 
calling out the Yeomanry at Newtown- 
barry. He was sorry to say, however, that 
the present Government was desirous of 
throwing its shield over those who com- 
mitted outrages upon the people of Ire- 
land. Their feelings towards the people 
of that country might be gathered from 
the fact, that they had appointed twenty- 
one stipendiary Magistrates in that coun- 
try, not one of whom was a Catholic. 

Mr. Stanley affirmed, that the testimony 
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was so contradictory as to the conduct of 
the Yeomanry, that the question could 
not come fairly before the House until 
after the case should have been investi- 
gated by the ordinary tribunals. There 
was no point so doubtful as, whether the 
Captain of the Yeomanry directed the 
men to fire, or whether they fired without 
orders; and, under such circumstances, 
the House was not in a condition to form 
a proper judgment on the matter. 

Mr. O’Connell stated, that the soldiers 
alleged that they were ordered to fire, 
while the Captain said, that he had given 
no such orders. This was sufficient to 
warrant him in asking if such a corps 
ought to be continued in existence? No 
matter what might be the result of the 
judicial investigation, there was, at all 
events, ample reason for breaking that 
eorps of Yeomanry, and the late Govern- 
ment would never have allowed it to exist 
after such an occurrence. 

Mr. Stanley said, that the evidence he 
alluded to was not that of either Captain 
or men, but of witnesses, disinterested 
and unconnected with either. 

Mr. O’Connell begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, if the Captain and men 
were agreed in their account of this trans- 
action? All he knew of this affair was 
what he had learned from the newspapers, 
and from the reporters who attended at 
the Inquest, whom he knew. They stated, 
that the soldiers said they were ordered to 
fire, but that the Captain said they were 
not so ordered. If they were not agreed 
in this matter, how could the Government 
say, that the subjects of his Majesty in 
Ireland were protected, while arms were 
left in the hands of such men? 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, that nothing 
could be more monstrous than the conduct 
of individuals connected with those Yeo- 
manry corps in that part of Ireland in 
which this transaction had occurred. The 
fact was, that things had come to that 
pass, that his Majesty’s Government must 
give protection to the people there, or 
they must protect themselves. In the 
parish of Rathdrum, the Orangemen had 
compelled his tenants to pass under an 
Orange arch which was suspended across 
the street of the village; and when the 
parish priest came up, on his way to the 
chapel, an Orangeman shook his fist at 
him, and fired a pistol so close to him as 
to burn his face. That was one of the 
insults which had been offered to the 
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people, of which the people complained, 
and which had been denied by the hon, 
defenders of the Orange Yeomanry of 
Ireland in that House. The real truth 
was, that things had arrived at that pass, 
that the Government of the country must 
put down those factious disturbers of the 
public peace, or they would put down the 
Government. 

Mr. Lambert said, that reference 
had been made to his statement the 
other evening, relative to the ripping 
open of the abdomen of a pregnant 
woman in Newtownbarry. It was most 
painfully distressing to him as a man, and 
as a Member of that House, to have such 
a statement to make, but he should not 
have felt, that he discharged his duty, if 
he had not laid it before the House. He 
would not retract a word of that state- 
ment, but, in confirmation of it, he would 
beg to read to the House the following 
extract of a letter which he had received 
from a highly respectable gentleman in 
the county of Wexford on the subject :— 
“‘] have just seen a person who saw the 
body of the poor woman, Mary Mullony, 
the mother of six children. A_ horrid 
sight! The ball passed through her, and 
ripped her belly across. She was within 
six weeks of her confinement, and the 
child’s head and body were seen pro- 
truding through the wound. This num- 
bers saw, who can testify it on oath.” 

Mr. Hume said, that the time had 
unquestionably arrived, when it was in- 
cumbent on his Majesty’s Government to 
institute an inquiry into this most melan- 
choly transaction, in order to ascertain 
the real facts of the case, and to satisfy 
the just expectations of the people of 
Ireland. Hon. Gentlemen were grossly 
mistaken, if they supposed that the people 
of Ireland would be satisfied unless a 
proper inquiry were instituted into a 
transaction in which seventeen persons 
had been put to death by a corps of 
Yeomanry, not a single individual of which 
had been as yet punished for the perpe- 
tration of the crime. They were greatly 
mistaken if they supposed, that the people 
of Ireland did not look upon this matter 
in a serious point of view. The time of 
the House would be taken up, and Irish 
Members would be justified in taking it 
up, night after night, on this subject, 
until a proper investigation was insti- 
tuted by Government into the whole 
transaction, 
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Mr. Stanley said, that if the hon. Gen- 
tleman meant that the time was come 
when his Majesty's Government should 
take that into their hands which was still 
before the ordinary tribunals of the country, 
and upon which those tribunals had not 
as yet pronounced, he must beg to say, 
that the time was not come for such a 
course of proceeding on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government. In a transaction 
which involved much party-feeling on the 
one side and the other, the Government 
had acted with rigid impartiality. They 
sent down an Officer to inquire into the 
transaction. After the Coroner’s inquest 
had been held, the Government undertook 
to conduct the prosecution according to 
the verdict of the Jury; and when the 
private parties to that prosecution refused 
to proceed with it, the Government still 
persevered. The Government were still 
determined to bring the matter which was 
at present pending, according to the verdict 
of the Jury, before the legal tribunals of the 
country at the first opportunity. Again, 
when a statement was made in that House 
by the hon. member for Wexford, that the 
Orange party had offered insults to those in- 
dividuals who were engaged in celebrating 
the last obsequies of those who had been 
killed in that melancholy transaction, Go- 
vernment sent down an Officer to institute 
an investigation into that matter. The 
hon, member for Wexford when he made 
that statement, no doubt made it in perfect 
sincerity, but it now appeared from the 
Letter of the reverend Clergyman to which 
he had referred, that it was not altogether 
borne out by the facts. The reverend 
writer said, that the statement of the hon. 
Member was highly coloured, but that 
there was foundation for the substance of 
it, and that it was a statement which 
was excusable on the part of an orator. 
Such was the statement of this Clergy- 
man in his Letter to the hon. Member. 
It might be excusable in an orator to 
make such a statement, but the House 
would see, that it was not one upon 
which the Government would be justified 
in founding any proceedings. The only 
anxiety of the Government was, to do full 
and impartial justice. It would be a 
lamentable thing indeed if such a trans- 
action as this should not be subjected to 
the fullest investigation. The legal guilt 
of the parties concerned in this transaction 
had not as yet been decided by the legal 
tribunals of the country. Therefore, 
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though the Government might have 
formed an opinion as to their moral guilt, 
it would not be justified in giving expres- 
sion to that opinion until the question as 
to their legal guilt had been finally de- 
termined. 

Mr. Hume said, that a body of armed 
men had committed a gross outrage—had 
taken away the lives of several of their un- 
offending fellow-countrymen. The House 
had that fact before it: there was also 
another fact, namely, that bills had been 
sent up to a Grand Jury and ignored, and 
therefore no public trial took place. Was 
it not then fitting, that the Government 
should see, that persons thus intrusted 
with arms had not made an evil use of 
them ? Did any man in his senses doubt 
that the persons to whom he alluded ought 
to have their arms taken out of their hands; 
and was it not in the power of the Irish 
Government to do so? 

Mr. Jephson begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Secretary for Ireland, 
if there was any case still pending which 
would go to establish or not, whether Cap- 
tain Graham and his troop ought to have 
been present at the affray ? 

Mr. Stanley said, that Government had 
distinctly expressed its opinion, that the 
Yeomanry ought not to have been called 
out, and the three Magistrates who had 
called them out were so severely repri- 
manded, that two of them thought proper 
to send in their resignation, which was 
accepted. 

Mr. Jephson said, that if the inquiries 
made by Government justified it in making 
such strong remonstrances, it ought to 
have gone still further, and without inter- 
fering with the civil investigation, it should 
have treated the matter, as far asthe Yeo- 
manry were concerned, as a_ military 
offence, and should have discharged them 
altogether. 

Mr. Hunt said, that it had been said, 
that such an occurrence would have been 
tolerated in no other country than in Ire- 
land, but he begged to remind the House, 
that sixteen of the people had been killed, 
and 600 wounded at Manchester [a laugh.] 
It was no doubt a laughable affair—a very 
laughable affair, but it was nevertheless 
unfortunately too true. 

Mr. Lambert said, that the facts stated 
in the Letter of the reverend Clergyman, 
to which the right hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land had referred, sufficiently bore out the 
statement which he had made to the House 
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on a former occasion as to the circum- 
stances to which it alluded, though he 
would admit, that it was possible that an 
honest expression of feeling, of which he 
was not ashamed, might have imparted to 
his statement that high colouring of which 
the reverend author of the Letter spoke. 

Colonel Torrens said, that Ireland 
would never be what she ought to be with- 
out the establishment of an equality of 
laws. It would be necessary, in making 
a change of systein in that country, to 
choose the Lord-lieutenants of counties 
from the members of all religious persua- 
sions—to choose Grand and Petty Juries 
from Catholics and Protestants indiscrimi- 
nately—to educate the lower orders, and 
to hold the scales of justice with perfect 
impartiality. 

Petition, out of which the conversation 
arose, to be printed. 


Suppry—Coronatrion.] Mr. Spring 
Rice moved the Order of the Day for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply, 

The House went into the Committee. 

Mr. Spring Rice, in moving the first 
vote—namely, ‘‘ that the sum of 50,0001. 
be granted to his Majesty to defray the 
expenses which may probably be incurred 
at the Coronation of their Majesties,” re- 
marked, that this sum was about one-fifth 
of the expense which had been incurred at 
the former Coronation. In fact, this vote 
had been made out in the strictest ac- 
cordance with the severest principles of 
economy, and it was expected that the 
expenses of the approaching Coronation 
would, instead of exceeding, be rather 
under the amount of this estimate. The 
ceremonial would be conducted upon the 
most economical scale, so that perhaps, as 
he had just said, there would even be some 
saving upon this estimate. 

Mr. Hume was ready to admit, that if 
a Coronation at all took place, the vote now 
moved for the approaching ceremony was 
moderate compared with the expense at- 
tendant upon the Coronation of George 4th; 
but he could not help expressing great re- 
gret that his Majesty's Government should 
have thought it necessary to call for such 
a sum as 50,000/. He should himself be 


one of the warmest advocates of such a 
step if the Crowning of our most gracious 
Sovereign could in the slightest degree add 
to the respect and the affection with which 
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he was regarded by his subjects; but be- 
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lieving it would be attended with a di- 
rectly contrary effect, he could not re- 
strain the expression of his disapprobation 
of the vote. He did not blame the pre- 
sent Ministers for the manner in which 
they brought forward the vote; on the 
contrary, he believed they made the whole 
of their arrangements with a view to save 
expense; nevertheless, he could not bring 
himself to regard such an appropriation 
of 50,0002. otherwise than as completely 
throwing it away, and he was quite sure 
that it would be infinitely more satisfactory 
to the people if the ceremonial were gone 
through without such an expenditure of 
the public money. He must, therefore, 
protest against the grant as altogether 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Hunt said, that if the hon member 
for Middlesex was sincere in his opposi- 
tion to the vote, he would divide the 
House upon it, and if the hon. Member 
did, he would divide with him. 

Mr. Hume did not understand the hon. 
member for Preston. He thought it right 
to give his opinion on the vote, but it did 
not necessarily follow, that he was there- 
upon to put the House to the trouble of 
dividing without the prospect of any useful 
result. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the corona- 
tion of the Sovereign of this country had 
been uniformly looked upon as a necessary 
ceremonial. Those who contended that 
his Majesty should be privately crowned 
in the House of Peers, in order to avoid 
the expense of the public ceremonial, did 
not reeollect that the ceremony had not 
merely relation to the monarch, but that it 
had also relation to the people—that it in- 
volved a contract between the Sovereign 
and his people, and that every class of the 
community in this country had the deepest 
interest in that contract. If the corona- 
tion were to be conducted privately, and 
in a less expensive manner, in the House 
of Peers, as had been suggested, then 
observations might be made as to popular 
principles which were entirely repugnant 
to the measures to which such observa- 
tions might have reference. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that it was perfectly 
consistent for the hon. member for Preston 
to doubt the sincerity of his hon. friend 
the member for Middlesex, if it were the 
fact that men were accustomed to judge 
of others by themselves. It had been 
always considered necessary in every 
reign, that a coronation should take place, 
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as a solemn recognition on the one hand, , 
of the rights of the sovereign, and as an/| 
equally solemn acknowledgment on his, 
part, of his duty towards his subjects. | 
He was sure that no monarch would make | 
that recognition with greater sincerity than | 
the monarch who happily reigned over this 
country at present. If the hon. member 
for Middlesex were to divide the House 
on this estimate, he would divide against 
him. 

Mr. Briscoe approved of the vote, and 
expressed his gratitude to the Government 
for having made out the estimate on such 
a reduced scale. He entirely agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Secretary to 
the Treasury, that the coronation of the 
monarch was a necessary ceremonial, but 
he did by no means approve of its being 
made an idle and expensive pageant. 

Mr. Dixon understood the hon. member 
for Middlesex did not object to the items 
of expense, but to the general amount of 
the vote, and the hon. Member also con- 
tended, that the ceremony of the coronation 
might be conducted with the utmost 
satisfaction without any thing like the 
expense contemplated. He agreed with 
the hon. Member, supposing that he did 
not wish the ceremony to be altogether 
abrogated. 

Mr. Hume had not said a word about 
having the ceremony performed in the 
House of Peers. All he had done was, to 
protest against the expense of it. He re- 
gretted, that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
been driven to this folly by the expression 
of taunts from the Opposition in another 
place, which they should have had the 
firmness to resist. If his Majesty were 
crowned in the Abbey, at an expense of 
5,000/., the people of the country would 
be much better satisfied. 

Vote agreed to. 


Suppry—Lorp LirvtTenant- or 
InELAND.] Mr. Spring Rice said, that 
the next vote was one of those which were 
under the consideration of the Committee 
above-stairs—it was for defraying the ex- 
penses of the household of the Lord Lien- 
tenant of Ireland. He could assure the 


Committee, that all possible pains had 
been taken to render the estimate as low 
as possible—it was still under the con- 
sideration of a Committee above-stairs, 
and he had no doubt, that it would obtain, 
as it merited, their most serious attention. 
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Mr. Hunt said, that the son of Sir John 
Byng, who was Comptroller of the House- 
hold, had never been in Ireland since his 
appointment to that office. He could not 
understand why the public were to pay for 
sinecure offices. 

Mr. Stanley said, that Captain Byng, 
finding it impossible to attend to the 
duties of his office, in addition.to his par- 
liamentary duties, immediately resigned. 

Mr. Hume bore testimony to the anxiety 
manifested by the present Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, to effect all possible reductions. 
But he hoped soon to see the office 
abolished altogether. He trusted, that the 
first Session of a Reformed Parliament 
would put an end to it. Ireland could 
never enjoy the benefits of the union with 
this country, so long as she was subject 
to a colonial system of government. 

Sir John Newport, on the subject of the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, would 
reserve himself till the subject came regu- 
larly under the consideration of the House. 
At present he would only say, he differed 
wholly from the view taken by the hon. 
member for Middlesex on the subject. 

Sir John Bourke observed, that there 
was asum of 2,373/. for the payment of 
the Battle-Axe Guards, and wished for 


‘some explanation on that point. 


Mr. Stanley said, that they formed part 
of the pageantry attendant upon the office 
of Lord Lieutenant; that the present 
members of that body had purchased 
their situations, and, therefore, could not 
with any justice be dismissed ; but it was 
intended gradually to abolish them as they 
fell in. 

Mr. O'Connell approved of the plan of 
abolishing them as vacancies by death 
arose; but as to the office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant, he could not agree to its abolition; 
for if there were one subject more than 
another upon which all Irishmen were 
unanimous, it was upon the expediency of 
maintaining that office and the establish- 
ments attendant upon it. 

Mr. Leader said, that during the last 
ten years there had been a falling off of 
400,000/. a-year in the Customs and Ex- 
cise of the city of Dublin. Could it, then, 
dispense with any of the usual advantages 
which it at present possessed ? 

Mr. Hume did not desire the abolition 
for the mere sake of the pecuniary saving, 
though that was not inconsiderable, but 
for the sake of good government in Ire- 
land. Till they got rid of the Lord 
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Lieutenant, there would be nothing like | been called upon to pay this balance, and 
good government in Ireland. Ifthe Irish to put his accounts in a state, so that it 
Members on the other side of the House might be ascertained whether he was not 
rose to express their opinions, he was sure | indebted to a larger amount. Neither of 
they would dissent from those of the hon. these requisitions had he complied with, 
and Jearned member for Kerry. | but he had written to the Treasury Board 

An Hon. Member wished to know who to say, that his nephew, Mr. Hill, who 


it was that prevented Irish Gentlemen _was in Ireland, would pay the balance for 


from speaking ? |him. Application had. consequently been 
Mr. Hume: Their own prudence. | made to this Mr. Hill, and the only result 
Vote agreed to. was, that that gentleman had declared his 


willingness to pay the money when Sir 
SuprLty — Vice-Treasurer (Ire-| George Hill directed him todo so. This 
LAND).] The next vote was for 5,534/. | he supposed Sir George had not done, for 
to defray the charges of the office of Vice- | the money had not yet been paid. 
Treasurer of Ireland. Mr. Robert Gordon thought the late 
Mr. O'Connell said, that the hon. mem- | Administration very reprehensible through- 
ber for Cricklade (Mr. Robert Gordon) | out the whole transaction. Sir George 
had, on a former occasion, called the at- | Hill ought not to have been appointed to 
tention of Government to the serious|so responsible and important an office 
defalcation which had taken place in this | as Governor and Chancellor of a colony, 
office on the part of a former Vice-Treasu- | whilst, to use the mildest language, his ac- 
rer, who had beensince promoted tocolonial | counts were in so confused a state that 
government. He wished to have some | they could not be understood: or, being 
explanation from his Majesty’s Govern- | appointed, he ought not to have been per- 
ment on that subject. mitted to sail till he had paid the money, 
Mr. Spring Rice said, that between five | which, by his own showing and acknow- 
and six years ago, a balance of several | Jedgment, he owed to the public. The 
hundred pounds had been due from the | Treasury had been extremely remiss in 
Vice-Treasurer of Ireland to the public. | their duty. 
At that period the Treasury arranged that} Mr. Hume went further than his hon. 
10,0002. should be issued annually, on | friend, and conceived that the Treasury 
account, to the Vice-Treasurer, and that | Board had been extremely culpable in not 
he should every year deliver in his attested | settling Sir George Hill’s accounts an- 
account, duly vouched, of the expenditure | nually, and he took the case only as 
of the money, in the same way as all | one example, casually discovered, of the 
other public officers. Urgent and repeated | manner in which the Treasury neglected 
calls had been made upon the Vice-Trea- | its duty, and disregarded the public in- 
surer to render his accounts; but this he | terests. Nothing could be more improper 
had neglected to do, alleging, as his | than to place a person under Sir George 
reason, that the difficulty arose from a | Hill’s circumstances within the temptations 
part of the papers being in Ireland and a | of such appointments as those of Governor 
part in England, and making various | and Chancellor of a West-India Island, 
other excuses. At length the Vice-Trea- | particularly at a time when the West- 
surer, Sir George Hill, was appointed | Indians were dealt with unsparingly, and 
Governor of St. Vincent's, in the West| with an iron hand of severity. He 
Indies, and he left this country without | did not knowhow the late Ministers would 
rendering any account whatever of the | answer for their conduct to the public, but 
public money intrusted to his care. Injas to Ministerial responsibility to that 
consequence of further applications, Sir | House, as it had hitherto been constituged, 
George Hill had at last rendered in his | he treated it as a vile mockery. 
accounts, but they were unsupported by| Mr. George Dawson would allow, that 
vouchers, and were altogether in a con-j| the accounts of Sir George Hill had 
dition which made it impossible that they | been a very long time settling, but there 
could be audited, examined, or passed. | was a great difference between the non- 
Assuming, however, that the accounts | settlement of an account, and a defalcation, 
were correct, it appeared by Sir George | as described by the hon. Member. Aman 
Hill’s own showing, that he was in debt to | ought not to be called a defaulter until he 
the public the sum of 2,180/. He had | had refused to pay a sum justly due. As 
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Secretary of the Treasury he had been 
placed in a very delicate situation in hav- 
ing to call arelation to account, but he 
had done every thing in his power to bring 
Sir George to a settlement, and, unfortu- 
nately, he failed in doing it, though 
he was eternally trying. Until the pa- 
pers and documents were furnished, it 
was impossible to say what was the amount 
of the deficiency, and whether there was 
any balance due tothe public or not. He 
did not know that so large a sum as 2,000. 
was standing on the face of the accounts 
as due, for he had conceived the amount 
to be only between 400/, and 5001. He 
denied, however, that any man had any 
right to cast any aspersions upon the 
character of Sir George Hill, until his ac- 
counts were settled ; and he would under- 
take to say, that ultimately the public 
would not lose a shilling. 

Mr. Robert Gordon had cast no asper- 
sions upon Sir George Hill, for the term 
he had used was “‘ confusion of accounts,” 
although he utterly denied the doctrine of 
the right hon. member for Harwich, that 
no person had a right to employ the term 
‘“‘defaulter” in such a case, until it was 
proved that the balance could not be paid. 
50,0002. of the public money had been 
paid by the Treasury to this gentleman, 
whilst he continually refused to render any 
account, and had set the Treasury at 
nought: and even when he would not re- 
fund what he acknowledged to be due, the 
late Ministers appointed him to a high 
and responsible situation in the colonies, 
and permitted him to depart with the pub- 
lic money in his pocket. He was convinced 
that every man would feel,that the late Ad- 
ministration was much in fault, and that the 
Treasury had neglected its duty. 

Sir John Newport said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite were correct in his 
notion, that no man had a right to cast an 
aspersion upon Sir George Hill till his ac- 
counts were settled, then Sir George was 
pretty secure against being aspersed, for, 
according to the conduct he had hitherto 
pursued, his accounts would remain un- 
settled for an indefinite period. He re- 
probated the conduct of the Treasury in 
issuing public money to a person who re- 
fused to obey all commands to account for 
what he had received. The Treasury had 
pursued the same conduct in the case 
of Mr. Chinnery, and the public had lost 
a large sum; but he must strongly protest 
against the doctrine of the right hon, 
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member for Harwich, that the merits of 
such a case had any relation to the chances 
which the public might eventually run of 
losing or not losing money. 

Mr. O’Connell wished to know what 
might be the amount of sums for which no 
vouchers had been given ? 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he had been rather 
taken by surprise, and could not exactly 
answer the question. On the face of the 
accounts the amount due was about 
2,100/. He had strong reasons to believe 
the accounts would yet be settled in a satis- 
factory manner, but if not, the Govern- 
ment must take steps to compel a settle- 
ment. He assured the House that 
Ministers were not actuated by party feel- 
ings, and he must do the late Government 
the credit of declaring, that the Treasury 
appeared to have exerted themselves to the 
utmost, to procure the necessary papers 
and documents from Sir George Hill. He 
concurred fully with those who asserted, 
that it was absolutely necessary to observe 
the utmost care and punctuality in keep- 
ing the public accounts, and the Treasury 
were determined to enforce that doctrine in 
all the public departments. 

Mr. O'Connell thought he was now 
justified in calling this matter a neat bit of 
peculation. The right hon. Baronet did 
not deny,that he was minus 2,100/., and it 
would have been better if the late right 
hon. Secretary to the Treasury(Mr. George 
Dawson) had stopped the issue of the public 
money instead of merely writing threatening 
letters to his relations. The public ought 
not to suffer from the tenderness of relations 
for one another. He thought, too, that 
the present Ministers had not been so de- 
cided as they ought to have been. The 
sum was said to be only 2,100/., but that 
ought to have been settled before Sir 
George Hill was sent out to St. Vincent’s. 
He had been charged with using harsh 
terms. He had not used harsher terms 
than were necessary. Hehad only called 
things by their proper names. It had 
been said,that the late Government had 
taken steps to obtain the settlement of the 
accounts: it had an effectual method in its 
hands to obtain that object, had it deter- 
mined to exert its power, and that was, to 
stop the issue of more money until the ac- 
counts were properly audited. But it ap- 
peared,that while they were writing letters 
pressing a settlement, they were issuing a 
salary to the person charged with the de- 
lay to stop which would have been more 
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effectual than all the letters in the world. 
He thought the present Government too,was 
much to blame in not acting with greater 
decision. It was said the public would 
not lose the money, but how did they 
know that? The yellow fever might kill Sir 
George Hill, and then might not the public 
lose? Here was the sum of 2,100/., suffi- 


cient for a coronation, not paid, though | 


the officer was repeatedly called upon to 
render accounts. This, however, was 
only one nest egg. There might be fifty 
more yet to be discovered. He was ready 
to admit, that the fact was not known to 
the Knight of Kerry, else he would have 
disclosed it. His Majesty's Ministers 
were not justified in acting has they had 
done—they were not justified in acting 
with such political timidity, and protecting 
their enemies, when they ought to bring 
them to account. They ought to act to- 
wards their political enemies as towards 
their friends, and punish both alike. No 
one could say what might be the result of 
such an appointment. Sir George was 
Lord Chancellor of the Island of St. 
Vincent, and he might put 2,000/. in his 
pocket belonging to some infant, and say, 
“Oh! I have that sum, and will repay 
it;” but would not such a practice entitle 
a Lord Chancellor in this country to send 
a public officer in Chancery to prison 
for such conduct? If that were not the 
case—if Sir George Hill were not re- 
called—might not any defaulter in Chan- 
cery say, “‘I cannot be sent to prison,” 
and give an instance in point, that of Sir 
George Hill? He hoped Government 
would immediately recall the hon. Baronet. 

Sir George Murray concurred fully in 
what had been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Spring Rice), as to the 
mode in which both Governments had 
acted. He would admit, however, that 
he had not given all the attention to the 
subject he ought to have dene. Sir George 
Hill had long been a Member of that 
House, he had filled a variety of offices 
with great approbation, and for these 
reasons he had recommended him to his 
Majesty as a proper person to be ap- 
pointed governor of St. Vincent’s. 

Mr. Wilks trusted that this would be 
an example in future to the Government, 
and make it alive to the necessity of 
compelling their officers to account for the 
sums advanced to them. 

Mr. George Dawson could not deny, 
that he, perhans, had, to some extent, 
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become a party to some degree of blame 
in this affair; but, knowing his connec- 
tion with Sir George Hill, he had not 
taken the question into his own hands, 
but had put the papers into the hands of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
with directions to him to pursue the sub- 
ject with all diligence. It was, however, 
but due to the Treasury to exonerate that 
department ; and he must reluctantly 
admit, that the blame of the transaction 
rested with Sir George Hill. 

Mr. Robert Gordon was not at all 
satisfied with the statement of his right 
hon. friend. He thought that his right 
hon. friend ought to have insisted on Sir 
George Hill settling his accounts before 
he went to the West Indies, or to have 
sent a whole statement of the case to the 
Colonial Office, where nothing of the 
affair could be known. 

Mr. Hume said, that, if the doctrine 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman 
was allowed, it would be followed by the 
most disastrous consequences ; if the right 
hon. Gentleman would read the debates 
in Mr. Pitt’s time, he would find it laid 
down, that no one had any right to take 
any portion of the public money for his 
own use, however accurately and entirely 
it might be accounted for at a subsequent 
period. It was of the utmost importance 
that every public man should be strict 
towards his relations, and this was par- 
ticularly necessary at the Treasury. He 
was not pleased with the statements that 
had been made. 

Mr, O'Connell said, that the right hon. 
member for Harwich had accused him of 
committing a blunder, but the blunder 
was on his part. The Knight of Kerry 
could know nothing of the matter, and 
the right hon. Gentleman had committed 
the blunder himself, for it was his fault 
that the public money had been wasted. 
What had come of the 2,000/.? Sir 
George Hill had had it without any au- 
thority, and spent it. The matter called 
loudly for the interposition of Parliament, 
and, if no other Member moved an Address 
to the Crown to remove that officer, he 
would do it himself if the money was not 
speedily paid in. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman censured the 
plan of giving a man who was a de- 
faulter, another situation abroad, that he 
might pay his default out of the other 
money he received from the public. 

Mr. George Dawson said, the facts on 
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which the hon. Members had commented, 
were made known after Sir George Hill 
was appointed Governor of St. Vincent. 
They were wise, therefore, after the fact. 
He took blame to himself for not having 
seen Sir George Hill’s accounts ; but, 
not having seen them, the ‘Treasury could 
not know he was in arrears. It was not 
clear, because there was a deficiency in 
Sir George Hill’s accounts, that any man 
was entitled to assert, that he had appro- 
priated the money to his own use. It was 
hard and unjust to assert, that Sir George 
Hill had embezzled this money, which was 
merely unaccounted for. 

Mr. Robert Gordon thought, the right 
hon. Gentleman had been most unsuc- 
cessful, whether he meant to defend him- 
self or defend Sir George Hill. It was 
an aggravation of the negligence of the 
Treasury to assert, that for five years the 
Treasury had not had this officer’s ac- 
counts before it, and yet had appointed 
him to another office. It was clear, that 
the money was not now at the command 
of the public, and, therefore, it had been 
improperly appropriated. 

Mr. Strickland hoped the hon. member 
for Kerry would move the Address he had 
spoken of; for he could not conceive 
the offence imputed to Sir George Hill 
amounted to anything but embezzlement : 
in private life, at least, it would be called 
embezzlement. It was of no consequence 
how the money had been disposed of. 
Remarks on the subject, however, would 
be more appropriate when the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry made his mo- 
tion. He placed confidence in his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and hoped they would 
remove this officer, if, after strict inquiry, 
it was thought proper to institute a 
prosecution and allow him to defend him- 
self. 

Mr. Hume thought, that he was per- 
fectly justified in looking upon the offence 
of which Sir George Hill appeared to have 
been guilty, as a direct case of embezzle- 
ment and malversation. He did not 
blame him so much as he did the late 
Board of Treasury, the members of which 
deserved to be impeached for their gross 
negligence. In the case of Lord Melville, 
both that noble Lord and Mr. Pitt were 
examined by Parliament, although no 
public loss took place, yet censures were 
passed for acting on the principle of 
allowing the issue of public money 
without the sanction of Parliament, He 
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fully concurred with the observation made 
by the hon. member for Yorkshire, for he 
considered the transaction a gross fraud. 
If the accounts were not immediately 
made up, and the balance paid, the 
matter onght to be legally and fully in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. Hunt complained of this—the 
second discussion of the question. The 
present and last Governments both wished 
to shift the blame off their shoulders. He, 
as the Representative of the public, wished 
to know how the public was to be in- 
demnified ; and he should suggest that 
2,000/. less than the vote should be 
granted. He moved that 2,100/. be taken 
off from the vote. The Secretary of the 
Treasury might then stop the money out 
of his own salary. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the motion 
of the hon. Member was nonsense and 
gross injustice. How any Gentleman 
should think of stopping 2,000/. from 
the salaries of the Clerks at Dublin and 
London, in order to recover money from 
Sir George Hill, he could not conceive. 
The present Government had no blame to 
throw off its shoulders. 

Mr. Hunt respectfully denied that. 
He did not know any step the Govern- 
ment had taken to recover this money. 

Mr. Daniel W. Harvey saw no differ- 
ence between the purloiner of public and 
the purloiner of private property committed 
to his charge. There was more to plead 
in mitigation of the errors of a poor and 
industrious clerk, with a family, than in 
favour of a titled man of rank, who had 
no other excuse than his own extra- 
vagance, In our Criminal Courts it was 
not allowed to compound a felony after it 
was detected. It was not enough, there- 
fore, that the friends of Sir George Hill 
offered to reimburse the public. That 
satisfied the civil party, but public justice 
ought also to be satisfied. Unless the 
matter were followed up by some spirited 
individual, it would end where it began. 
He thought it ought not to stop there. 
The imputations thrown on the individual 
demanded an inquiry. If the House did 
not institute such an inquiry, they would 
neglect their duties as trustees of the 
public money. 

Sir George Murray said, the House 
had received the assurance of the right 
hon. Member, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, that the Government would follow 
up this matter if the balance was not paid 
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up as had been promised. He thought | Treasury advertisements, the chief object 


the conversation might be dropped. 

Mr. James thought the money might be 
stopped out of the pay or out of the 
pension of Sir George Hill. Another 
way was, for the right hon. Gentleman to 
give security for it. 

Mr. Spring Rice repeated, that the 
Government was taking strong and press- 
ing means to recover the money. If it 
were not recovered, the Government would 
take measures to proceed against Sir 
George Hill. A letter had been written 
to Sir George Hill on the subject, the 
very day the communication was received 
from Ireland. 

Vote agreed to. 

1,6801. was granted for the office of 
Teller of the Irish Court of Exchequer. 


Suppry—PrintinGProciaMations. | 
The next question was, ‘‘ That 4,600/. be 
granted to defray the expenses of Statutes, 
and the printing of Proclamations in the 
Dublin Gazette.” 

Mr. Spring Rice mentioned, that con- 
siderable reductions had taken place in 
this department already, and Government 
hoped to be enabled to carry them still 
further. 

Mr. O'Connell desired to know what 
sum was charged for printing Statutes, 
and how much for Proclamations; he 
knew, that the charge for the former must 
vary considerably, This year the account 
ought to be small, as he understood Pro- 
clamations were not to be printed in 
country newspapers. 

Mr. Stanley said, that in 1830 the ex- 
pense was 5,000/., and the charges had 
now been reduced as much as possible; 
so much so, that some inconvenience had 
been felt at the limited number of Statutes 
printed. Proclamations must be printed 
in country newspapers, which was fre- 
quently the only way many persons heard 
of them. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that considerable 
patronage was exercised as to the papers 
in which the Proclamations were pub- 
lished ; he should suggest they should all 
be inserted in the Gazette, and then 
allow them to appear in other papers 
without the advertisement duty being 
charged. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, a Committee of 
last year had made the same suggestion. 
Patronage of the kind spoken of he 
agreed was very improper. In all the 





kept in view was, to give them the most 
extensive circulation possible. 

Mr. Hume said, the profits of the 
Gazette appeared to amount to 1,6801.; 
he wished to know what became of the 
money ?¢ 

Mr. Stanley remarked, in reply, that 
that sum was handed to the compiler of 
the Gazette, who held his oftice by Patent, 
and it was now under consideration, 
whether that office could not be got rid 
of and the money saved. 

Mr. Hume said, that great saving could 
be made in printing the Statutes, by al- 
lowing them to be printed at the Sta- 
tionery-office here, which could do the 
work at one-third of the expense charged 
in Ireland. If there was one act more 
inconsistent with good government than 
another, it was having the promulgation 
of the laws attended with so much ex- 
pense, that few persons could know of 
the laws made, while all were held re- 
sponsible for a breach of them. The King’s 
printer in Ireland charged 3d. a-sheet for 
the Statutes, when any other printer would 
be glad to sell them for 1}d. a-sheet. 
He recommended the example of the 
United States to be followed, where every 
Statute was printed in the newspapers. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, he knew of no 
difficulty which prevented the Statutes 
being printed in the newspapers. The 
Reform Bill had appeared in most of 
them ; but the mass of legislation was so 
great, it could never fully appear by this 
method, and they must have authorized 
copies to be received as evidence. 

Mr. Ruthven said, the number of copies 
of the Statutes printed for Ireland was 
not sufficient, and great inconvenience 
was often felt by the magistracy for the 
want of them. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the recommendation 
of the Committee, to insert Proclamations 
in the Dublin Gazette only, ought to be 
attended to. Newspapers would be sure 
to copy all that was interesting to their 
readers. 

Mr. Stanley said, there were occasions 
in which it was necessary to insert Pro- 
clamations in the provincial newspapers. 
The Government, therefore, ought not 
to be confined to the Dublin Gazette 
alone. 

Mr. Hume said, there appeared still 
some longing for the abuses of the old 
system, It was in evidence, that Pro- 
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clamations of importance to the north of 
Ireland were published in the southern 
newspapers, where they were of no im- 
portance, for the sake of patronage. He 
desired to know how much of this vote 
was for Proclamations only. 

Mr. Stanley said, it was impossible to 
give a distinct answer to the question. 
Last year the charge was 1,520/.; the 
remainder was for the printing of the 
Statutes, and for Proclamations in the 
Gazette. The reduction this year, as 
compared with the last, was about 800/. 

Mr. Hume proposed to diminish this 
grant by J,300/., which was the sum esti- 
mated as likely to be paid for the insertion 
of Proclamations in the newspapers; and 
moved an Amendment to that effect, which 
having been put, 

Mr. Spring Rice said,that if they adopted 
the course of inserting proclamations in 
the Dublin Gazette only, they must take 
measures to give that paper a wider circu- 
lation, which would be attended with much 
expense. The Government merely wanted 
time to arrange the most economical man- 
ner of doing the business properly. Let 
the grant, therefore, be conceded this 
year, and see how it was expended, when, 
if there was any abuse, it could be rectified 
next year. 

Mr. O'Connell suggested to Mr. Hume 
the propriety of reducing his proposition 
to reduce the grant to 1,000J. 

Mr. Hume said, that his objection to 
this grant was not to the money amount 
of it, but to the principle involved in it. 
If he could get a pledge from the Govern- 
ment that they would publish their Pro- 
clamations in the Dublin Gazette alone, 
he would not object to grant them the 
amount of this vote. 

Mr. Stanley said, that he could not 
give such a pledge as the hon. Member 
seemed to require. He would, however, 
pledge the Government to this: that 
when they published any proclamation in 
the provincial newspapers, the Publication 
should be in those newspapers, without 
regard to their politics, which had the 
largest circulation in those parts of the 
country to which the Proclamation more 
particularly related. The publication, 


too, of the Proclamation should be con- 
sidered as an exception from the general 
rule of the Government, and should be 
justified by its particular circumstances 
alone. 


Mr. Hume said, he had no wish to bind 
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Ministers down too strictly, and, very 
probably there might be Acts of Parlia- 
ment which required to be inserted in 
local newspapers: all he required was, a 
distinct acknowledgment that the abuses 
should cease, which having obtained, he 
begged leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he also felt satis- 
fied with the acknowledgment given, and 
would make no further opposition to the 
vote. 

Amendment withdrawn, and orginal 
question agreed to. 


Suppty—CrimInal Prosecutions, 
IRELAND.] On the proposition, that 
50,0002. should be granted to his Majesty 
to defray the expenses of Criminal Prose- 
cutions in Ireland, 

Mr. George Dawson expressed an 
opinion, that the 2,400/. a-year paid to 
Major Woodward and Major Farmer, as 
visitors of the jails of Ireland, might now 
be readily dispensed with. The objects 
for which those gentlemen were appointed 
had long since been accomplished, and 
the propriety of abolishing their situations 
had engaged his attention while he was 
in office. He feared, however, that an 
Act of Parliament would be found neces- 
sary for this purpose. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that he had 
urged the abolition of those offices, and 
divided the House on the subject. The 
responsibility of keeping them up rested, 
therefore, with the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Since he had opposed the 
continuance of this office, it had been 
made efficient and less expensive. Since 
he came into office he had directed his 
attention to the nature of the appoint- 
ments, and found that they could not well 
be dispensed with, if it were desired to 
keep the prison discipline in the good 
state in which it now was; but he in- 
tended to reduce the salaries to the 
amount allotted at the time of the cre- 
ation of the offices. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the present 
vote was for a very large sum; but, large 
as it was, he thought that Government 
would not be justified in asking for less. 
The Government asked for this sum to 
enable it to carry into effect its constitu- 
tional object of governing Ireland, by 
means, not of brute force, but of the Trial 
by Jury. He would take that opportunity 
to express his thanks to Government for 
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having appealed to the law, and not to 
Insurrection Acts, for the government of 
Ireland. There was, however, one griev- 
ance of which he thought that the people 
of Ireland had a right to complain, and 
that was, that promotion at the Bar de- 
pended not upon the personal merits of 
the barrister, but upon his party politics. 
He thought that such a system of party 
patronage ought to have ended with the 
late Government. On his own circuit, 
he contended, that the Attorney General 
for Ireland had abused his patronage, by 
passing over an experienced counsel who 
was at its head, and by putting Crown 
prosecutions into the hands of men much 
his juniors, for no other reason than this, 
that they were furious party politicians. 

Mr. Stanley was also of opinion, that in 
all legal appointments the Government 
ought not to be guided by party feelings, 
but by the merits of the individuals on 
whom the appointments were conferred. 
He had heard something of the appoint- 
ments to which the hon. and learned 
Member had referred, and had, in con- 
sequence, desired that inquiry might be 
made into them. He was afraid that the 
amount for which he then asked a vote 
would not be sufficient for the service of 
the year. He had found, upon entering 
on his present office, that there was an 
arrear of 27,000/. due under this head 
from the public. He had hoped that he 
should have been able to get rid of a 
large part of that arrear in the present 
year; but the peculiar circumstances of 
Ireland at this juncture, and the special 
commissions in Galway and Clare, con- 
vinced him of the fallacy of that expect- 
ation. 

Mr. North defended the appointments 
which had been made on the circuit of 
Mr. O’Connell; he knew the individuals 
personally, and could declare, of one par- 
ticularly, that he was a most moderate 
man in politics, and both were most estim- 
able and honourable gentlemen, free 
from any charge of party violence. He 
was afraid that the hon. and learned in- 
dividual merely attacked those who held 
these appointments, because they were 
not of his own party in politics. 

Mr. O'Connell disclaimed any such im- 
putation. He had no desire whatever 
to tarnish the reputation of any gentle- 
man; he had only asserted, and would 
again assert, that the Attorney General 
was a party man; and that his appoint- 
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ments were tinged with his political feel- 
ings. Every such appointment was con- 
nected with party; even the Chief Baron 
had voted at a contested election against 
the Government. 

Mr. Crampton denied, that any legal 
appointments had been made by the 
Attorney General for Ireland on political 
grounds alone. 

Mr. Lefroy said, the Chief Baron did 
not deserve the imputation that was in- 
sinuated against him by the hon. and 
learned member for Kerry. He had only 
done what various Judges, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland had done several times, 
and had no idea of partizanship. He had 
voted for the candidates alluded to, solely 
out of private friendship. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, no places 
were bestowed in Ireland, but on the 
ground of political partizanship. It was 
a farce to tell the House it was not so. 

Mr. Leader supported the grant with 
great satisfaction, because it was a charge 
for enforcing the law in a regular and 
constitutional manner. That was what 
had long been wanted in Ireland. He 
would take the present opportunity to re- 
mark, that the disturbances in the south 
of Ireland had been put down by the po- 
lice and the military, without any assist- 
ance from the Yeomanry, which was a 
proof that no partizan force was required, 
and he hoped the lesson would not be lost. 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell wished to cor- 
rect his hon. friend. The peace in Clare 
had been restored by the regular troops 
alone, without any aid from the police. 
Whenever the latter attempted to inter- 
fere, the excitement and disturbance was 
increased, 

Mr. Hunt said, all the legal gentlemen 
connected with Ireland seemed delighted 
with the fact, that the sum of 50,0002. was 
to be expended for law proceedings in that 
country. He thought the sum a great 
deal too much, and felt disposed to move 
that it should be reduced to 30,000/. As 
the hon. and learned member for Kilkenny 
had told them, that he supported this 
grant, because it was a constitutional ap- 
plication of the law for preserving the 
peace of the country, perhaps he would 
also say, whether the expenses of the 
prosecution against the hon. and learned 
member for Kerry was included in it, for 
as he (Mr. Hunt) considered that prose- 
cution unconstitutional, he should not 
feel disposed to sanction any grant for it. 
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Mr. Hume said, these votes for legal 
expenses had increased very much of late, 
owing to the expenses of maintaining wit- 
nesses being thrown upon the public, 
instead of the counties where the prose- 
cutions took place. The Committee 
which sat upon this subject had recom- 
mended, that the legal expenses only, 
should be paid by the public. He, there- 
fore, wished to know if their recommend- 
ation had been attended to in the amount 
of the present vote, as it would make a 
difference of 15,000/.? 

Mr. Spring Rice assured his hon. friend, 
that the suggestion of the Committee had 
been attended to. One cause of the large 
amount of the present grant was, that it 
included arrears of former expenses. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he approved 
of this vote, because it went to put down 
a sort of agrarian disturbances which had 
heretofore caused an enormous expense, 
by special commissions, police constables, 
yeomanry corps, &c. They had been 
guilty of many acts of great personal se- 
verity. By the present practice, there 
was substituted for all these, the regular 
and ordinary tribunals of the country. 
It was to the expenditure incurred from 
thischange that his observations, and those 
of other hon. Members applied. They 
considered it a more effectual, cheap, and 
constitutional measure than any that had 
before been attempted to restore tran- 
quillity. If it was any satisfaction to the 
hon. member for Preston to know, he 
could inform the hon. Member, that the 
expenses of the prosecution against himself 
(Mr. O’Connell) were included in this 
vote. 

Mr. Hume said, he was happy to hear 
that the expenses of witnesses was not to 
be defrayed by the public, and he also 
thought, the public ought not to be called 
upon to pay the expenses of prosecutions 
by Government of misdemeanors. 

Mr. O'Connell said, this sort of prose- 
eutions were generally attacks on the 
press. If the expenses were paid by the 
public, the items would come before that 
House, and be more under the control of 
Parliament than if such expenses were 
paid by the counties. 

Mr. Hume wished to be informed, whe- 
ther the whole of the counsel for the 
Crown were engaged in every Crown pro- 
secution, and if they: were paid whether 
they were absent or not? 

Mr. Crampton said, there were gene- 
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rally four counsel for the Crown employed 
in each case, and they were not paid un- 
less they were in the assize town where 
the case was to be tried. 

Vote agreed to. 


Suppty — Secepinc Proresranr 
Minisrers.| The next Resolution was, 
that a sum not exceeding 21,7411. 15s. 
be granted to pay the Salaries of Non- 
conforming, Seceding, and Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers in Ireland, for the 
year 183]. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, there appeared a 
large increase upon last year’s grant, when 
the fact was not so. In the sum now 
asked for was included a sum of 6,8811., 
heretofore charged on the Civil List, but 
which it was now proposed should beadded 
to the annual grant made by Parliament. 

Mr. Hume objected to the vote. It 
was a new kind of grant which had arisen 
within a few years. The first grant was 
made in 1804; then a grant was given in 
a few years after, but now it was a re- 
gular grant voted every year. He did 
not see why the people of England should 


be called upon to pay these sums of 


money for the Dissenting branches of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, while no 
such advantages were.enjoyed by the 
Dissenters of this country or of Scotland. 
Within the last twenty-four years the 
Dissenters of Ireland had received half a 
million of the public money in this way. 
He did not say, that the parties who got it 
ought not to be paid; but the payment 
ought not to come out of the pockets of 
the people in this country. The Irish 
Church, which was the richest in the 
world, ought to be made to bear the ex- 
pense of all its branches. Why should 
the people of this country pay for the 
Protestant Dissenting Clergy of Ireland 
more than those of England? or why 


should not this sum come out of some of 


the rich sees of that country? There was 
a fine of 25,000/. now payable for the 
renewal of some leases in the see of Derry, 
which the parties were not in time to pay 
before the death of the late Bishop 
Why not pay it out of that? The hon. 
Member was about to move a resolution 
against the grant, when 

The Chairman reminded him, that he 
could not move it in the Committee. 

Mr. Hume said, he would take another 
opportunity of moving it. 

Mr, Stanley, in answer to the hon. 
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Member, stated first, that the grant was 
not a recent one: it was made in the 
first instance by Charles 2nd, increased 
first under William 3rd, and afterwards 
during the secretaryship of Lord Castle- 
reagh. As for the revenues of the Church 
of Ireland, they were appropriated for 
peculiar objects, and could not be diverted 
to support Presbyterian Dissenters. He 
denied the right of Parliament to divert 
the property of the Church Establishment 
to any other purpose but what was pro- 
perly connected with it. With respect to 
the see of Derry, he was ready to prove 
at the Bar of the House, that its yearly 
revenue did not exceed 12,0007. He 
supported the grant to the Presbyterian 
clergy, whom he described as being a 
most pious and loyal body of men. 

Mr. O’Connell was convinced, that it 
would be a gross injustice to stop this 
grant to the Presbyterian preachers. As 
to the right of Parliament to alter the 
disposition of Church property in Ireland, 
that was, he thought, quite clear. The 
Church Establishment was founded on Act 


of Parliament, and could be altered by | 


the same authority. He was sure, that 
the yearly income of the see of Derry 
was not one shilling less than 20,0004. 

Mr. Stanley admitted the power, but 
denied the right of the Legislature to take 
away the property of the Church, as much 
as he denied its right to take away the 
property of individuals. 

Mr. O’Connell said, that there was a 
great difference in the nature of church 
property and private property. Church 
property was public property, and could 
be disposed of with perfect justice as Par- 
liament thought fit. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the lands of the 
See of Derry were 94,000 acres; this ap- 
peared by the return of the order of the 
10th of February, 1812. The Secretary 
for Ireland had, in touching On this sub- 
ject, and the amendment of the member 
for Middlesex, taken occasion to reiterate 
the opinions expressed by him when he 
first came into the House, relative to the 
Established Church. This reiteration was 
of great importance, as he was now a 
member of the Cabinet, and held such im- 
portant functions connected with the Go- 
vernment of Ireland. Were they to be 
told, that there was no change to be made 
in the Church Establishment? This was 
decidedly at variance with the declaration 
made by the Prime Minister in the House 
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of Lords, who had proclaimed his decided 
conviction, that the Irish Church Estab- 
lishment was not fitted for Ireland; so 
that a Cabinet Minister in the Commons 
dissented from a Prime Minister in the 
Lords. But how stood public opinion in 
England? Even from the great seminary 
of orthodoxy—from the Chair of Political 
Economy in Oxford—a distinct announce- 
ment had been made, that it would be 
necessary for Ireland that the Irish 
Bishoprics should be diminished. Mr. 
Senior had proposed to apply the revenues 
| of eighteen Bishoprics to the purposes of 
the State. He owned that, as a Roman 
Catholic, he could not disguise the feel- 
ings with which he beheld one tithe of the 
nation’s substance devoted to the religion 
of one tithe of the nation’s numbers. He 





' was no enemy of the Established Church. 
| He was sworn not to conspire for its over- 
| throw; but he could not be so far its 
| friend as to be reconciled to its enormous 
| opulence. He would not touch a single 
| actual mcumbent; but for the sake of that 
| non-existent, and mere legal idealism, a 
successor, he would not desire to see a sys- 
tem perpetuated, against which reason, jus- 
tice, policy, 7,000,000 of the Irish nation, 
and a large portion of the English people, 
concurred in remonstrating. A great re- 
trenchment was requisite. A schedule A 
was required for the Irish mitres. It was 
not in these days of Reform that we should 
talk of the vested rights of the Established 
Church of Ireland, by which millions of 
the national wealth were dedicated to 
the maintenance of institutions alien to 
the nation. The Established Church 
might be left in its legal pre-eminence— 
its Bishops (although their number should 
be reduced) might be maintained in due 
dignity, and its priesthood in comfort, and 
at the same time much of its opulence 
might be applied to purposes more con- 
sistent with the national good. Thus the 
hostility of the nation would be mitigated, 
and one ofthe greatsources of discord would 
be removed. Lord Grey, he trusted, 
would avail himself of the first opportunity. 
afforded, to commence this most important 
Reform. Until it took place, it was idle 
to think that the prosperity and peace of 
Ireland could be materially promoted. 

Sir Robert Ferguson said, that the 
amount of the yearly income of the See of 
Derry, during the life of the late Bishop, 
had never exceeded 12,0007. The re- 
newal fine mentioned by the hon, member 
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for Middlesex, did not amount to more | 


than 14,000/., instead of 25,000/., as he | 
had stated it. | 

Mr. Hume suggested, that as so many | 
different statements had been made with | 
respect to the value of this Bishopric, | 
the consideration of the present vote should | 
be postponed for one week. | 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the vote before | 
the Committee had nothing to do with the 
question of the See of Derry, and hesaw no | 
reason for its postponement. He thought | 
that the question of the Irish Church | 
ought to be discussed separately. 

An Hon. Member said, that the Church | 
Establishment ought not to be regarded | 
merely as a matter between Protestant | 
and Catholic, but should be considered | 
upon the ground of its public utility. 

Mr. Wyse considered Parliament omni- 
potent not for evil but for good, and, if it | 
thought proper, had a right to deal with | 
church property in a manner beneficial to 
the whole community. 

Mr. Briscoe hoped and trusted, that 
there was no truth in the report which he 
had lately heard, that it was the intention 
of Ministers to recommend to the See of 
Derry an individual to whom he would not 
allude by name; but who, he must say, 
was not distinguished by high theological 
learning and attainments. He was con- 
vinced that such an appointment would 
inflict the most serious injuries on the 
church. 

Lord Acheson supported the vote. He 
said, that there was no body of men more 
attentive to their religious duties, or more 
distinguished by liberality of sentiment, 
than the Presbyterian clergy. 

Mr. Hume withdrew his opposition, 
stating, that he would take another oppor- 
tunity of bringing the subject of the See 
of Derry under the notice of the House. 

Vote agreed to. 

“4701. 15s. 5d. to pay the salaries of 
Lottery Officers in Ireland,” and ** 2,6501. 
to defray the expenses of Inland Naviga- 
tion in Ireland,” were voted without re- 
mark. 


Suprpry—Pouice or Dusiiy.] On 
the vote for 20,853/. for the expenses of 
the Police Watch Establishment for the 
City of Dublin, 

Mr. Hume wished that a portion of 
this vote—namely, 1,476/. to the Re- 
corder of Dublin, should be postponed till 
that Gentleman returned to the House, as 
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he wished to raise a question upon it. He 
doubted whether he ought to have a seat 
in Parliament. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the hon. 
Member might propose, that the whole 
vote should be postponed, but it could not 
conveniently be separated. It would be 
better to wait, and raise the question that 
hon. Member referred to at another time. 

Mr. O'Connell concurred in the wish 
for postponement. He was decidedly of 
opinion the Recorder of Dublin ought 
not to sit as Representative of that city. 
he wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the appointments 
of Police Magistrates at Dublin, who were 
generally selected from the Corporation, 
and were violent political partizans. They 
had given great cause for complaint on 
many occasions—he would, therefore, 
suggest, that as the public paid them, the 
Government should have the selection of 
them. 

Mr. Spring Rice was well aware that a 
general revision in the Irish police was 
necessary, but the question relating to the 
Recorder was no reason that the whole 
vote should be postponed. 

Mr. Henry Grattan opposed the post- 
ponement of the Grant, as the Recorder 
was not present in person to defend him- 
self. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he would raise no 
question relating to the Recorder at pre- 
sent, but he objected to the general prin- 
ciple of the vote, which was, to pay the 
officers of the Corporation of Dublin, 
whose rapacity had been a complete curse 
to that city. For many years they had 
assessed the public to a tax for supplying 
the city with water; at length some in- 
quiry took place, and the Master of the 
Rolls decided, that about 74,000/. ought 
to be refunded. He thought that some 
portion of that sum might be made avail- 
able for the purposes of this grant. Why 
should the Government pay these Corpo- 
ration Magistrates, over whom they had 
no control, while the Corporation, which 
had the patronage of the appointments, 
was plundering the people of Dublin. 
Instead ofarobbery,asthis had been called, 
it was scarcely a restitution of ill-gotten 
wealth. 

Mr. Lefroy said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had, in his tirade against the 
Corporation of Dublin, omitted to notice 
that the Government really had some con- 
trol over the police Magistrates. As it 
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paid them, it was consequently able to 
remove them if any suspicion of delin- 
quency appeared, but this was the first 
time he had ever heard that there was 
grounds for such an insinuation. 

Mr. O'Connell again asserted, that the 
Government were not responsible for the 
acts of these Magistrates. They were 
placed in a ridiculous position between the 
Government and the Corporation, and the 
people of Dublin suffered from the mal- 
administration of justice in consequence. 
There was a great difference between the 
power of appointment, and the power of 
discharging, and it was most necessary 
that Government should put an end to all 
truckling in the administration of justice. 

Mr. Dixon said, the Corporation of 
Dublin ought to pay for the police of the 
city. It was known to have considerable 
revenues, and he did not see why its police 
ought to be paid more than the Magis- 
trates of Edinburgh or Glasgow. 


Mr. Crampton said, he hoped to see | 


the police force of Ireland shortly revised 
by the act of the House, and the Irish 
Reform Bill would, he trusted, contain a 
provision to prevent Recorders sitting in 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hume said, he would not, after this 
declaration, press his objection. 

Vote agreed to. 

3,7841. for the expenses of the Com- 
missioners of Judicial Inquiry. 1,000J. for 
the expenses of the Record Works, not 
yet completed; 40,000/. for providing 
employment for the Poor, and relief of 
distress in certain districts in Ireland, 
were then granted. 


Surpty—New Boarp or Works 
(IRELAND).] The next question was, 
that 1,1002. for the Salaries of the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, for half a 
year, ending January, 1832, be granted. 

Mr. George Dawson said, as this was a 
new establishment, he wished to have 
some explanation of the duties attached to 
it, and who the Commissioners were, and 
for what purposes they were appointed. 

Mr. Spring Rice, in answer, said, these 
Commissioners were to perform the duties 
of the General Post Office Board—and the 
superintendence of mail-coach roads, for 
which 600,000. had been expended ; they 
would also discharge the duties heretofore 
performed by the Board of Fisheries, the 
double duties of the Board of Inland Na- 
vigation, and the duties of the Board of 





Works, besides the superintendence of 
other public departments. 

Mr. George Dawson begged to be in- 
formed ,whether superannuation allowances 
were to be given to the suppressed Com- 
missioners of the Boards of Inland Navi- 
gation and Works, because that would 
form a material item in the expenses ? 

Mr. Stanley, in reply, said, the Govern- 
ment did not intend to give superannua- 
tion allowances to the Commissioners of 
Inland Navigation, as that Board had only 
been appointed for temporary purposes— 
the Secretary had been employed in 
another office as Commissioner, and with 
regard to the Board of Works, two Com- 
missioners would receive superannuation 
allowances, which would not cause much 
additional expense. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell recommended 
the formation of piers for the convenience 
of the Irish fisheries. 

Mr. Dixon said, as so many propositions 
had been made for the benefit of Ireland, 
he must notice, that the Highlanders of 
Scotland were very much distressed, from 
the decline in the kelp trade, and he hoped 
their case would be considered, as well as 
others of which they heard so much night 
after night. He had no doubt, that there 
was much distress in Ireland, but he re- 
gretted to say it was not confined to that 
country; he hoped, therefore, Members 
intended to vote a sum of money for the 
relief of the Highlanders. 

Question agreed to. 
sumed. 


The House re- 


Game Laws AMENDMENT Bitt.] Mr. 
Spring Rice moved the further considera- 
tion of the Report on the Game Bill. 

Colonel Sibthorp described the Bill to 
be exceedingly unjust, and called for some 
further delay; it was not fair to bring it 
on after one o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, any amendments 
that hon. Gentlemen had to propose 
might be brought forward at the third 
reading of the Bill, and it was very im- 
portant the Bill should not be delayed, as 
it was anxiously expected by the public— 
the principie had been agreed to by all 
parties, except by the hon. Gentleman. 

Colonel Stbthorp said, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman persevered in his motion, he would 
give all the opposition in his power on the 
third reading. 

The Report taken into consideration. 

Mr, Spring Rice proposed a clause, but 
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would bring it up on the third reading ; the 


object was, that when trespassers were | 


found on land, in possession of game, the 


legal owners or their servants might take 


possession of it. 
Mr. Maurice O’ Connell said, they would 


expose the gamekeepers, by this clause, to | 
the danger of taking what they could have | 


no right whatever to. 


Mr. Dixon remarked, in answer, that it | 
would be very hard if the owner of the | 


game should not repossess himself of it, 


because the poacher might have robbed | 


other persons also. 
Amendment agreed to, and Bill, as 
amended, to be engrossed. 


Lanp Tax Dovsre AssEessMENT 
Biix.] Mr. Spring Rice moved the Order 
of the Day for the third reading, in doing 
which he remarked, that he was much gra- 
tified that he should have been able to 
carry such a measure without any opposi- 
tion whatever, after a similar Bill had 
failed for three Sessions. The object of 
it was, to put an end to one of the worst 
remnants of the Penal Code, that which 
inflicted a double Land-tax upon Roman 
Catholics. There had been some sacrifice 
of revenue in giving up this remnant of 
intolerance and injustice, but an addi- 
tional revenue ought never to be purchased 
at the expense of principle, or the viola- 
tion of rights. 

Mr. Hume entirely agreed with the 
principle of the Bill, but wished to know, 
whether any provision had been introduced 
into it confining the relief to land in the 
possession of Catholics for a long time, 
because, by relieving estates purchased 
recently, his right hon. friend merely made 
a present to the individuals who might 
happen to be the present proprietors. 

Mr. Spring Rice assured his hon. friend, 
that the case he had alluded to was 
guarded against. No relief was to be 
given in cases where there was not an 
equitable claim, but his great object had 
been, to relieve the Statute Book from a 
Jaw which had too long disgraced it. 

Bill passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, September 1, 1831. 
Miverezs.) Returns ordered. On the Motion of the Lorn 


CuaNnceiior, an Address to his Majesty for the third 
Report of the Common-law Commissioners. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, September 1, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bills. Brought in by Mr. Jepuson, to regulate 
the Office for registering Deeds, Conveyances, and Wills 
in Ireland. Committed the Hackney Coaches. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. SADLER, Copy of 
the Evidence taken before the Committee of the House of 
Lords last Session to consider of the Poor-laws :—On the 
Motion of Mr. STEWART MACKENZIE, for a Copy of the 
twenty-fourth Report on Public Charities:—On the 

| Motion of Mr. Crampton, for Copies of any Answer re- 

ceived to a Letter dated 26th January 1831; from the Chief 

Secretary of Ireland to the several Courts of Justice as to 

| the suggestions of the Commissioners of Judicial Inquiry. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Lampert, from the Trustees 
and Managers of the Hungerford and New Ross Wexford 

Savings Banks, for alteration of the Act 9th George 4th. 

cap. 92, respecting the amount to be invested by Deposit- 

ors; and from the Catholic Inhabitants of New Ross, 

Wexford against any further Grants to the Kildare Street 

Society. By Mr. Alderman Woop, from Watermen and 

Lightermen on the River Thames, in favour of the Steam 

Vessels Bill. By an Hon. Member, from the Minister, 

Churchwardens and Inhabitants of Sheen, for the Repeal 

or alteration of the Beer Act. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN IN- 
pia.| Sir Charles Forbes presented a 
Petition from the Hindoos, Parsees, and 
Mahometans—natives of the East Indies, 
and inhabitants of the island of Bombay, 
praying, that all his Majesty's subjects, 
being natives of India, should be declared 
eligible to serve on Grand Juries; that the 
Trial by Jury in civil cases, in his Majesty’s 
Courts of Justice in the three presidencies, 
should be established; that the natives 
should be declared eligible to serve on 
such Juries, as they at present did on Petit 
| Juries, in all criminal trials in his Majesty’s 
Courts in India; and that they might be 
allowed to act as Justices of the Peace, in 
conjunction with British Magistrates. He 
considered them better qualified for that 
office than young men, recently arrived in 
India from Eogland, without any practical 
knowledge of the country, or the manners, 
customs, and habits of the natives. He 
had in his possession letters from native 
Parsees, which showed them to be fully 
| qualified for any civil situation, and they 
felt the distinction which was made be- 
tween them and the natives, not being 
| allowed to sit on Juries when Christians 
| were tried. They were calculated by 
habit to exhibit the utmost patience, and 
were free from the prejudices which he 
| had often witnessed in Grand and Petty 
| Juries at home. Some further protection 
| should also be afforded to the natives 
against arbitrary imprisonment. The 
| Governor and Council had the authority 
‘to imprison, and no writ of Habeas Cor- 
| pus was available against their authority. 
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Sir John Malcolm admitted, that the 
persons who had signed the petition were 
as well known for their respectability and 
intelligence, as for their wealth. Some of 
them had been, for many years, amongst 
his best friends. He wished, therefore, 
to see them favoured in their just sphere. 
He believed that they were well qualified to 
act in the capacity of Jurors, and he was 
also of opinion they ought to be allowed 
to act as Justices of the Peace. They 
could easily make sufficient advancement 
in the knowledge of law to render it per- 
fectly safe to permit them to act in that 
capacity. He had himself recommended 
them to be joined in administering the 
law, with reference to those police mat- 
ters of which they had acquired competent 
knowledge. Indeed in Surata Parsee had 
been for many years a police Magistrate, 
and had conducted himself with so much 
ability, in that difficult station, that the 
government of Bombay thought proper to 
invest him with an honorary title, and a 
real estate, which had been considered by 
the natives as a most enviable mark of 
distinction, and with which they were 
much delighted. He regretted, however, 
in a petition which contained so much to be 
commended, there were certain statements, 
relating to the provincial administration 
of India, which they considered defective. 
He could assert, however, that it had been 
formed. with reference to the state of the 
varied countries over which Great Britain 
ruled, and there was no country in which 
the administration of justice, in all its 
branches, was more ably or honourably 
conducted. During the time he had been 
governor of Bombay, no instance of the 
kind of arbitrary imprisonment mentioned 
by the hon. Baronet, had taken place; 
and if such a practice did exist, it was 
unknown to him. He, however, heartily 
concurred in the principal points contained 
in their petition. 

Mr. Hume hoped, as he saw the right 
hon, the President of the Board of Control 
in his place, that he should hear the in- 
tention of Government to extend to the 
population referred to in the petition, those 
privileges which the petitioners prayed the 
Legislature to confer on them. 

Mr. O'Connell was exceedingly glad to 
hear the statements of the petitioners 
fully confirmed by the hon. and gallant 
Officer. He thought the most strenuous 
efforts ought to be made to remove those 
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was quite obvious that the system of ad- 
ministration of Justice in India afforded 
no adequate protection for the rights of 
property, and scarcely any remedy for 
personal wrongs. There could not be a 
more horrible libel against the English 
Administration, than the state of India 
with respect to the administration of the 
law. The petitioners were grateful for 
very trivial matters, and all they now asked 
was, that the natives of that country might 
be declared eligible to serve on Grand 
Juries, and that Trial by Jury in civil 
cases might be established in his Majes- 
ty’s Courts of Justice atthe three Presiden: 
cies. Such a measure had been already 
adopted at Ceylon. Sir Alexander John- 
stone—a person to whom humanity was 
deeply indebted—had there tried the expe- 
riment, and it had turned out eminently 
successful, The administration of justice 
in that country, he was informed had given 
great satisfaction. The petitioners stated 
distinctly, that their highest ambition was, 
to be placed on a level with European 
subjects, and they considered the distinc- 
tions made between them and Europeans 
as amongst the greatest evils they had to 
endure. There was an immense num- 
ber of the human race—80,000,000 or 
100,000,000—connected with this coun- 
try, and whose land was made a matter of 
traffic for the purpose of raising a land 
revenue. A petition, speaking the senti- 
ments of such a body, was surely de- 
serving of every attention. He was aware 
of the press of business before the House, 
but he could not avoid expressing his 
sympathy with a class of people so num- 
erous and so interesting. 

Mr. Charles Grant did not at present 
mean to enter into the details connected 
with this subject. There was, he under- 
stood, another petition about to be pre- 
sented by the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(the member for Middlesex), from the same 
parties, or from parties similarly situated, 
which petition embraced not only the 
same topics, but also others of a very im- 
portant nature, He was very glad to 
perceive, that these petitions from the 
East Indies were addressed to the House 
of Commons, because it proved that his 
Majesty’s subjects in the East looked with 
confidence to Parliament for an ameliora- 
tion of their condition; and he trusted 
that they would find, that their expecta- 
tions would ultimately be disappointed. 
Hon. Members must be aware, that, at 
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the present moment, an inquiry was in 
process up-stairs, which entered deeply 
into all the great and important topics to 
which this petition referred—that of ex- 
tending the Trial by Jury, the general judi- 
cial system of India, the establishment of 
the King’s Courts throughout that country, 
and the adoption, as far as possible, in 
these Courts, and throughout India, of the 
English language—all the topics were 
embraced by that inquiry. ‘These sub- 


jects naturally occupied much of the | 


attention of the Committee up-stairs ; 
nor was the minor subject—the right of 
serving on Grand Juries, though compa- 
ratively of less importance—forgotten. 
Upon this latter subject, if the pressure of 
business had not prevented it, he had 
meant to have made a proposition, as well 
as with reference to another point, namely, 
the admission of natives to serve on Juries 
for the trial of Christians. Those two 
points were omitted in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it was his intention to supply 
the deficiency, by repealing the third 
clause. The state of public business 
would not permit of his bringing in a bill 


for that purpose at present, but he did > 


not hesitate to say, that it was his inten- 
tion to bring in a bill to admit natives to 
serve on Grand Juries, aud on Juries for 
the trial of Christians. As to the employ- 
ment of the natives as Magistrates, that 
was a subject on which he could not un- 
dertake to give any pledge; but it was 


under consideration, and there was every | 
disposition on the part of his Majesty’s | 


Ministers, in this, and in every other case 
in which it could be done without injury, 
to accede to the reasonable wishes of the 
natives of India. The original cause 
which occasioned the right to sit on Juries 


to be so much restricted, was, the actual | 


paucity of persons who were supposed to 
be fit to serve on Juries. He was most 


anxious to contribute, by every means in | 


his power, to raise the character of his 
Majesty’s subjects in the East, by extend- 
ing to them, in every proper and practic- 
able case, British privileges; and, with 
this feeling, he concurred in the propriety 
of the petition. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, he felt much 
gratification at the announcement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the President 
of the Board of Control; for he could, of 
his own knowledge, declare, that the 
omission, which the right hon. Gentleman 
meant to remedy, had excited much dis- 
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content among the natives of India. He 
was convinced that their talents might be 
usefully employed to a much greater ex- 
tent than had hitherto been made avail- 
able; but how far the Government ought 
to go, was a question of such immense 
importance, as required the most cautious 
consideration. He must totally deny an 
allegation that had been made, and re- 
| peated—that the natives had no adequate 
| protection for their property, or security 
for their persons. The administration of 
the law in India was necessarily imperfect, 
but it was wonderful how well it had an- 
swered. The persons who were intrusted 
with the judicial administration, from ne- 
_cessity, were only acquainted with Euro- 
| pean ideas, and were ignorant of the laws, 
languages, and habits of the natives. The 
great difficulty, therefore, was, how local 
knowledge could be associated with that 
general knowledge of the principles of 
jurisprudence, which it was so necessary 
for a lawyer to possess. The administration 
of India was, in his opinion, capable of 
| being improved; but great caution was 
‘necessary. Very considerable benefits 
_had been obtained by the establishment 
| of the King’s Courts, by which a system 
_ of peculation and misrule had been stopped 
by the Judges who presided, and before 
_ whom any native might bring his case, 
and be sure of obtaining redress; for the 
| Judges had a merciful leaning in favour of 
_ the defenceless natives. Nothing but the 
coercive power of those Judges could have 
afforded protection to the natives. He 
| could not coucur, therefore, in the opinion, 
that there was no protection for the pro- 
| perty of the natives. 
| Mr. O'Connell said, in the few remarks 
| he had made, he had not alluded to the 
administration of justice by the superior 
| Courts, but solely to its administration by 
inferior Courts, in the interior of the coun- 
try, which he still considered capable of 
much improvement. He was happy to 
observe the spirit in which this petition 
had been received by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the President of the Board of 
Control. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Hume, in presenting a similar Peti- 
tion from 4,000 Christians, Hindoos, 
Parsees, Mahometans, and Jews, natives 
of his Majesty’s territories in the East 
Indies, and inhabitants of the island of 
Bombay, stated, that the petition had 
been transmitted from India to this coyntry 
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so far back as the month of January last, 
but that its presentation had been delayed 
in consequence of the pressure of business 
in that House. The situation of the Com- 
mittee now sitting on East-India affairs, 
however, rendered it desirable that the 
presentation of the petition should be no 
longer delayed. The petition was in 
English, but it had been translated into 
the languages of the natives, and was 
signed by many of them. He should be 
happy to see in the House an efficient 
Representation of India; and he had 
heard with great satisfaction, what the 
right hon. Gentleman, the President of 
the Board of Control, had said about the 
natives looking up to that House. He 
regretted to hear from any person, that 
these people were not fit to administer 
the justice of the country; for men of 
higher honour, or purer feelings, were not to 
be found in the world. The hon. Member 
went, in detail, through the different parts 
of the petition, which was as follows, cor- 
roborating its statements by his own asser- 
tions :— 

‘© To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, in Parliament assembled ; 

“The Humble Petition of the undersigned 
Christians, Hindoos, Parsees, Mahometans, 
and Jews—natives of his Majesty’s terri- 
tories in India, and Inhabitants of the island 
of Bombay : 

“* Most Hlumbly Showeth—It is with confi- 
dence and satisfaction that we address our- 
selves to your honourable House: It is to 
Parliament that the natives of his Majesty’s 
territories in India are indebted for the public 
institutions, intended to prevent injury and 
insult to them, and to raise them in the ranks 
of society ; and we acknowledge with grati- 
tude the efforts of your honourable House to 
promote those good purposes. It is princi- 
pally to inquiries pursued by your honourable 
Hlouse, that the natives of India owe their 
earliest protection from injustice and degra- 
dation, by the establishment of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta. From that 
origin have successively proceeded the Re- 
corders’ Courts, and the Supreme Courts of 
Judicature, at Madras and Bombay: those 
Courts have ever fulfilled the duties intrusted 
to them by our gracious Sovereign Lord the 
King ; they have acquired the confidence and 
esteem of the natives of India, and attached 
them to the British Government. At Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, are the most 
numerous assemblages of the natives of India, 
and of foreign countries in Asia; they are of 
every variety of religion, cast, and sect ; diver- 
sified in sacred rites and observances, and in 
social manners and usages. The Supreme 
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Courts of Judicature, where they have juris- 
diction over the matter to be tried, whether 
civil or criminal, have also power to summon 
witnesses, and to execute all their orders and 
judgments, whether by arrest of the person, or 
by seisure and sale of property, throughout 
the whole of the territories under the Presi- 
dencies at which those Courts are respectively 
established. ‘Those Courts, in the execution 
of their processes and orders, have always 
been scrupulously observant of the religious 
doctrines, rites, and observances, and of the 
manners and usages of the natives. The ex- 
perience of more than half a century at Cal- 
cutta, and of more than a quarter of a century 
at Madras and Bombay, has proved that life, 
property, character, and personal liberty, can 
be protected by his Majesty’s Courts of Jus- 
tice, without violation of the religions, man- 
ners, and usages of the natives, We appeal 
to that evidence, to contradict erroneous re- 
ports, which have been sedulously propagat- 
ed, and have too long been acquiesced in, 
that the introduction of Courts of Justice into 
India, strictly administering the law for the 
protection of life, property, character, and 
personal liberty, is incompatible with the re- 
ligions, manners, and usages of the natives, 
and would be highly offensive to them. Miser- 
able, indeed, would be the condition of man- 
kind, if the duties of Judges could not be 
executed without offending the religions, 
manners, and usages of those over whom they 
have jurisdiction. Reports also have long 
prevailed, and been acquiesced in, that the 
religions, manners, and usages of the natives 
of India repelled their employment in judicial 
functions, and that they had not capacity to 
perform them. The unprejudiced mind of 
Sir Alexander Johnstone controverted the 
truth of that report; and the experience of 
five years at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
has demonstrated the willingness of the natives 
to aid in the administration of justice, even 
in the unpleasant office of Jurors on trials for 
crimes, and their utility as Jurors has been 
repeatedly declared by the Supreme Court 
at Bombay. 

“« By the Charters of Justice of all the Su- 
preme Courts of Judicature in India, and of 
the former Recorders’ Courts at Madras and 
Bombay, all British subjects, and all natives, 
who, directly or indirectly, are employed in 
the service of his Majesty, or of the United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies, or of any of his Majesty’s British sub- 
jects, are subject to the Civil Jurisdiction of 
those Courts, in all actions for wrongs or 
trespasses ; and the same persons, by the Acts 
4 Geo. IV. ¢.71, and 9 Geo. IV. c. 74, and 
the Charters of the Supreme Courts, are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of those Courts, for the 
crimes specified in 9 Geo. IV. c. 74. In those 
provisions we recognize the wisdom, justice, 
and humanity of our gracious Sovereign Lord 
the King, and of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. It was apprehended, that persons ex- 
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ercising public authority would injure the 
natives, and, for civil torts, and for crimes, 
the whole of them are placed under the juris- 
dictions of the Supreme Courts. But those 
laws have been little more than a dead letter ; 


they are unknown, except at the Presidencies | 
We, therefore, earnestly | 


and in their vicinity. 
entreat, that whatever laws may be enacted 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
natives of India, that effectual means may be 
provided to ensure the real and practical 


utility of those laws, and that they may not | 


be, as some Acts of Parliament have been, 
mere nominal benefits to the natives. 
“‘ By several Acts of Parliament, the Go- 


vernments at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay | 


have authority to frame regulations for" the 
Provincial Courts, and which his Majesty in 
Council may disallow or amend ; and if not 
disallowed within two years, they are to be of 
force and authority to direct the Provincial 
Courts, according to the tenor of the said 
amendment; and those regulations are an- 
nually to be laid before the two Houses of 
Parliament. In those enactments we again 
perceive the desire of Parliament to benefit 
the natives of India, by administering justice 
to them according to their own laws, and with 
a scrupulous attention to their religions, man- 
ners, and usages; and the Governments in 
India, from a supposition of their having 
the most correct knowledge on those matters, 
were intrusted with the execution of that 
power, subject to the revision of his Majesty in 
Council. But that power has been the great 
cause of the degradation of the natives. The 
uniform construction of those enactments has 
been, that it authorizes the Governments in 
India to make and repeal laws, civil and crimi- 
nal; to make and annul Courts of Justice, 
civil and criminal ; and to legislate absolutely 
over the natives residing beyond the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts, wherever 
there is no specific enactment of Parliament 
on the subject. it is from the existence of 
that power, that laws have been enacted for 
the natives, and Courts of Justice established 
to administer them, that have stamped upon 
the natives of India the character of a con- 
quered, distinct, and degraded people. ‘The 
Criminal Code in force under this Presidency 
is among the records of your honourable 
House, and we refer to it in confirmation of 
our assertions, that it is vague in its language 
—that it regulates too much in detail the 
actions of the natives—that it abounds in 
severe discretionary punishments, by way of 
fine or imprisonment, or both—that it has an 
endless repetition of commutation of impri- 
sonment for a fine—that the truth of facts is 
Jeft to the decision of the British Judge, with- 
out any effectual control in persons of the de- 
cription of the accused—and that the Judge 
has no sympathy with the persons subject to 
his criminal jurisdiction. Throughout the judi- 
cial regulations of the Bombay Government, 
there is not one on the principle of the writ of 
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| Habeas Corpus ad subjiciendum ; and, we be- 
| lieve that the same observation applies to the 
| judicial regulations framed by the Govern- 
ments at Calcutta and Madras. Your ho- 
nourable I[ouse well understands the extensive 
range of human happiness that is protected by 
that writ: all there is in strong contrast with 
the Criminal Jurisdiction at the Presidencies, 
|The gentlemen appointed Judges in the 
Courts, Civil and Criminal, are extremely de- 
ficient in the knowledge necessary to perform 
their duties. Courts of Justice are principally 
constituted for the security of life, of property, 
| of character, and of personal liberty; and 
your honourable House well knows the great 
and various qualifications that are required in 
a Judge, to perform those duties. But the 
Judges of the Provincial Courts, Civiland Cri- 
minal, have no strong motive to stimulate 
them to acquire those qualifications. This is 
a fundamental and incorrigible vice in the 
judicial system. The change from one de- 
partment of the civil service to another, is also 
too frequent to admit the acquisition of the 
necessary ability in the Judge: at one time he 
is in a Ministerial office at the Presidency; at 
another, he is in the Judicial department in the 
Provinces ; at another he is in the Collectorate 
in the Provinces ; and at another, he is in the 
Political department. At this time, the Chief 
Judge of the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut, and 
the Sudder Foujdaree Adawlut at Bombay ; 
that is, of the Supreme Courts of Appeal in 
Civil and Criminal cases, is a gentleman who 
never was in the Judicial Department until he 
was made the Chief Justice of those Courts. 
The Civil Courts are also extremely defective, 
from the almost total absence of the intelli- 
gence of the natives, in the ascertainment of 
facts. The defects in the judicial system 
which we have noticed, we presume to hope, 
would attract the attention of your honourable 
House, even if the Judges always meant to do 
right; but the truth is, that those Judges are 
the principal instruments of wrong, particu- 
larly of false imprisonment, to the natives; 
and those acts of injustice are committed with 
ostentatious indifference to the feelings of 
those who suffer, and to the opinion of the 
native community. We particularly allude to 
the false imprisonment of Balloo bin Hurryram 
Sinday, Hindoo ; of Ransord Kessowjee, Hin- 
doo; of Narroba Govind Oughtia, Hindoo ; 
and of Dhondoo Bullol, Hindoo; all proved 
in the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bom- 
bay. The two former committed at Tannah, 
within fifteen miles of the island of Bombay ; 
and the other two at Poonah, within 100 
miles of Bombay, and between both which 
places and Bombay there is a constant inter- 
course. It is, therefore, no exaggeration in us 
to affirm, that the laws administered to the 
natives beyond the Presidencies, and the 
Courts of Justice appointed to administer 
those laws, stamp upon the natives the charac- 
ter of a conquered, distinct, and degraded 
| people, 
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“Tt is true, that the impartiality in the 
Courts of Justice, that we have presumed to 
solicit and enforce, will be offensive to some 
of the connections and adherents of former 
Sovereigns, who had privileges in some re- 
spects exempting them from the jurisdiction 
of Courts of Justice; as, for instance, the 
Sirdars in the Dekan, whose privileges have 
been conceded to them by a Regulation of the 
Bombay Government—Regulation 29, A.D. 
1827. But we are sure that your honourable 
House will not expose the meanest of his 
Majesty’s subjects in India to injury in life, 
property, character, or personal liberty, in 
complaisance to the vicious pride of those 
personages. 

‘© We implore your honourable House, ear- 
nestly and without prejudice, to reflect on the 
condition of the natives inhabiting his Majes- 
ty’s territories in India; in number, they ex- 
ceed sixty millions; the greater part of them 
are his Majesty’s natural-born subjects, and 
almost all the rest are denizens. This im- 
mense population, who have strong natural 
and legal pretensions to participate in the ad- 
vantages of society, are almost entirely ex- 
cluded from offices of trust and emolument. 
It is impossible for your honourable House to 
credit misrepresentations, obviously originat- 
ing in prejudice and self-interest, that con- 
found the whole native population into one 
mass of ignorance and corruption. ‘The 
natives of the territories now British India 
were highly civilized, and, by their various 
manufactures, largely contributed to the splen- 
dour of Thebes, of Palmyra, and of ancient 
Alexandria, when the inhabitants of one of the 
most powerful and illustrious kingdoms of 
modern Europe lived in woods, and fought 
with bows and arrows and clubs. Whatever 
injury has been done to their understandings 
and moral principles, by the long continuance 
of despotism, will easily and rapidly be recti- 
fied by Courts of Justice intelligently and 
impartially administering justice among them; 
and by their admissibility into honourable 
and profitable offices in the Judicial, Territo- 
rial, and Financial Departments, being made to 
depend on their intellectual and moral charac- 
ter. The dynasties of the Sovereigns of the 
territories conquered by the British arms were 
of very short duration ;_ those Sovereigns never 
had a strong hold on the affections of their 
subjects, and since those conquests, the natives 
have always manifested a desire to coalesce 
with the Crown of the United Kingdoms :— 
their wishes to do so have been repelled even 
with contumely. Upwards of sixty millions 
of his Majesty’s subjects are at this time dis- 
jointed, loose, and floating on the surface of 
{ndia. Nothing is more easy than to consoli- 
date this immense population into one mass of 
cohesion with his Majesty’s territories ; admin- 
ister justice to them wisely and impartially, 
and reward intellectual and moral merit witis 
honourable and profitable offices, both at the 
Presidencies and in the Provinces, and the 
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principle of cohesion will circulate through 
the whole body. 

“With a view to the same principle of co- 
hesion, we venture to suggest, that it is highly 
politic to introduce the English language into 
the vernacular languages of India; and, with 
that intention, for Parliament to enact, that no 
native, after the period of twelve years, shall 
be admissible into any office in the Judicial, 
Territorial, or Financial Departments, unless 
his competency in reading, writing, and speak- 
ing the English language, has been certified 
by a Committee appointed for his examina- 
tion. The children of the natives of India 
have great aptitude in learning to read, write, 
and speak the English language. Since the 
institution of Schools for the instruction of the 
natives in the English language, under the 
advice and patronage of the honourable 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bom- 
bay, many of the children of the natives read, 
write, and speak the English language with 
facility and fluency. Besides the principle of 
cohesion which we have noticed, a knowledge 
of the English language, extensively dispersed 
among the natives of India, will afford great 
facilities for the future improvement of the 
Judicial System in India. 

* Illustrious Legislators ! ‘Benefactors of 
the Human Race !—-Your persevering and in« 
telligent exertions to abolish the trade in 
slaves, have spread the fame of your humanity 
over the whole world, The destiny of upwards 
of sixty millions of human beings depends 
upon your Councils; they are the natural- 
born subjects, or the denizen subjects, of your 
own Sovereign. We are sure that you will 
be eager to redress the wrongs we have sub- 
mitted to you. 

“ Knowing, as we do, the propensity to 
misrepresentation that will be active against 
the natives of India, and that it will be sug- 
gested that this petition does not contain the 
real opinions of all who have signed it, we 
have taken the liberty to subjoin to it a trans~ 
lation into the Goozaratte and Mahratta lan- 
guages—the languages in most frequent use in 
Bombay ; and if, in having so done, we have 
transgressed any of the rules of your honourable 
Tlouse, we crave your indulgence and pardon. 

“ And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray, &c. 

“ Bombay, 25th January, 1831. 

(Signed by) 

“ HornMuZJEE ROMANJEE, ? 
. ee NASSERVANJEE, Committee; 

JeEJEBHOY Dapasuoy, 

“ CurseTseE MUNCHERJEE, 

and by upwards of four thousand respectable 
native inhabitants of Bombay, of every reli- 
gion.” 

Mr. Charles Grant regretted that so 
important a subject should be brought 
under the consideration of the House at a 
time when it was impossible to bestow 


upon it the consideration it deserved. 
212 
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Conceiving any discussion at that time to 
be premature, he should cautiously ab- 
stain from giving any opinion on the 
great question, though he begged leave to 
assure the House, that he was perfectly 
alive to its importance; and he hoped the 
petitioners would not judge of his opinion 
as to the subject by the brevity of his 
observations. He was happy, indeed, to 
conclude, from the petitioners’ remarks 
on the use of the English language, that 
they were anxious to maintain their con- 
nection with this country. He would 
enter no further into the subject, except 
to assure the hon. Member, that the Go- 
vernment was extremely desirous to do 
whatever it could, to improve the condi- 
tion, and promote the welfare, of the 
natives of India. 

Sir John Malcolm must express his 
regret, that this discussion had gone to 
such an extent. He was not one of those 
who thought it necessary that the senti- 
mentsof the House, upon the great question 
of Indiangovernment, should have beenan- 
ticipated on the present occasion. He only 
saw this petition a few minutes before he 
came into the House, but had since heard 
all that had been stated upon the subject. 
The hon. and learned member for Kerry 
did him a very great injustice when he 
supposed that he spoke in taunt, when he 
told him that he must study more than he 
probably had done, the comparative con- 
dition of the community in Ceylon, to that 
of our extended possessions in India. He 
only meant that the subject required more 
attention than his other avocations were 
likely to leave him time to devote to it ; 
for the slightest shades of difference in 
these societies would often influence the 
decision on points connected with their 
administration. He said thus much, 
because he desired to avoid all personal 
allusions, and every ground of irritation. 
In the discussions which might take place 
upon the subject of India, it would, there- 
fore, be his care to preserve that calmness 
of tone which should convey no offence to 
any individual, whatever might be his opin- 
ions. He desired nothing morethan that the 
same indulgence might be extended to 
him, when expressing sentiments which the 
experience of his life had taught him to 
entertain. He confessed he was never 
more surprised than when the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex said, that he objected to 
the natives of India holding offices. He 
simply said, that the natives of Bombay 
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justly estimated themselves in not desiring 
to become Magistrates, unassociated with 
Europeans; because, their education had 
not given them a competent knowledge of 
British law to enable them to fulfil that 
duty. Thehon. Member might have judged, 
from all that he had ever said, written, or 
done, that few men, during a long life of 
public service, had striven more for the 
attainment of an object than he had striven 
to elevate the character, and advance the 
interests, of the people of India. The 
hon. Member complained that the natives 
were not admitted to any share in the ad- 
ministration of justice. He would find 
on inquiry, that in the interior provinces 
of Bombay, there was not one civil case 
which was not originally tried by native 
Judges. These possessed the confidence of 
Government—and had liberal salaries— 
and as the suitors might appeal to the 
Session Judge of the province, and from 
him to a superior Court of circuit and 
appeal, the success of such a system, 
which avoided delays, and secured all the 
ends of justice was not doubtful. He 
should not detain the House further than 
to state a very few facts in reference to 
the observations of the hon. member for 
Middlesex, upon the petition which he had 
presented. The hon. Member, notwith- 
standing that act of the British Legislature, 
by which the Government of India was em- 
powered to make laws and regulations for 
the administration of all the provinces be- 
yond thelimitsof his Majesty’s Courtsestab- 
lished at the presidencies, had justified the 
expression in the petition from the natives 
of Bombay, ‘‘that the laws administered 
beyond the presidencies, and the courts of 
justice appointed to administer those laws, 
stamp upon the natives the character of 
a conquered, distinct, and degraded peo- 
ple.” He was happy to think, that if these 
were the sentiments of those who had 
signed this petition, they certainly were 
founded in ignorance, and were not shared 
by the other natives of India. He desired 
that the House would always bear in mind 
a mostimportant distinction, which must be 
observed in all discussions upon this sub- 
ject. The inhabitants of the presidencies, 
within the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Courts, were as distinct in feelings, and 
ideas, and in everything but dress and 
language, from the natives of the towns 
and villages beyond the presidencies, as 
the inhabitants of any part of England 
were from those of the remotest part of 
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Hungary. Within the presidencies, the 
population consisted of Europeans, of 
different classes of Indo-Britons, with a 
large motley, though respectable popula- 
tion of natives of all castes and tribes. In 
these great communities, schools had been 
instituted for the promotion of general 
education, a number of the scholars learnt 
English, and all of them formed rather of 
a European than an Indian society. To 
such a population the forms of his Ma- 
jesty’s Courts and the laws of England 
might be perfectly intelligible, and, per- 
fectly applicable; but to extend them be- 
yond these districts, where the communi- 
ties consisted wholly of natives, to whom 
education had not yet reached, would 
be he thought mistaking the character 
and condition of those people. He 
entreated the House to recollect what a 
vast difference there was between England 
and India. Though it might have been 
deemed wise and expedient to introduce 
English law into the presidencies of India, 
where the population, from their compara- 
tive local circumstances, and their great 
commercial concerns, required such laws, 
it would be the deepest wound the Legis- 
lature could give to the British empire in 
Asia, to extend them further. England, 
in the highest state of civilization, required 
an endless multiplication of laws to pro- 
tect the various interests of its inhabitants; 
but who could consider its statutes suited 
to the simple habits and more limited 
concerns of the natives of India? He 
certainly did, and must ever deprecate 
such an attempt. The whole code of laws 
which were administered at Bombay, was 
comprised in one volume, which had been 
translated into the vernacular languages 
of the country. There could be nothing 
more desirable in the law, although per- 
haps there was nothing connected with it 
more difficult of attainment, than that it 
should be rendered intelligible to all to 
whom it was administered. He stated 
with great satisfaction, that in consequence 
of the exertions of Mr. Elphinstone, and 
of the judicial officers in the presidency of 
Bombay, a plain and simple system of 
laws had been fully established in its 
provinces, which must soon be perfectly 
understood by all who came within the 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Courts in that 
country. That being the case, he need 
hardly say, that it was most appropriate to 
the character and condition of the commu- 
nity, He was perfectly willing, however, 
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that this and every petition from India, 
should be received and printed for that 
House. A petition very similar to the 
present one was addressed to a Judge of 
Bombay. He need not mention any 
name, but merely state, that it had been 
translated into the vernacular tongue, and 
sent to Poonah, near which city he happen- 
ed to be residing. Its arrival created the 
utmost sensation. There were at Poonah 
a number of men of high rank, as well as 
many of wealth and respectability. These 
were in the habit of attending a levee 
which he held weekly, and which took 
place the day after that occurrence. There 
had been, consequently, no time for de- 
liberation ; and as the public officer, whose 
duty it was, to communicate with them, 
was absent, and did not return till imme- 
diately before the levee, the natives at 
Poonah had little, if any opportunity of 
consulting him. He mentioned these 
facts to prove, that an address made by 
them to him on that occasion was the 
honest efusion of the moment; and he 
also mentioned them as an excuse for 
some of the expressions in this Address, 
which, though quite sincere, were, as far as 
related to English lawyers, of a character 
which he of course could not approve ; 
but when those who presented it crowded 
round him in numbers, and evinced real 
alarm, he could not criticise their lan- 
guage, and had only to answer their 
address, by assuring them that they should 
continue to live happy as they had done 
under the established rule, and that they 
need fear no change. He must, after the 
two petitions which had been presented 
that day, read, with the permission of the 
House, a literal translation of that ad- 
dress. It was given to him on the 17th 
of September, 1830, signed by all the 
principal inhabitants, and 2,000 others, 
and he was satisfied, that it expressed not 
only their sentiments, but, as far as he had 
the means of judging, that of all the 
natives of the territories of Bombay, not 
residing at the presidency. It ran as 
follows :— 

“We, the undersigned inhabitants of Poonah, 
have heard that, on the 10th or 11th instant, an 
address was presented by certain persons at 
Bombay, to a Judge of the Supreme Court, in 
which it was stated, that the extension of the 
jurisdiction of that Court over the provinces, 
would be gratifying to all the population of the 
country, who were most desirous of such a 
measure being adopted. 

“We have received this intelligence with 
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dismay and grief. If this statement should 
find its way to England, and it should be 
believed there that such are the real senti- 
ments of the people of this country, measures 
may be adopted in conformity thereto. Our 
respectability and privileges will then cease to 
exist ; lawyers will come and devour our sub- 
stance, and destroy the community. 

“When these provinces fell into the hands of 
the British Government, a resolution was 
issued, guranteeing to the inhabitants the pre- 
servation of their laws and customs, Subse- 
quently, special regulations have been enacted 
for the maintenance, and dignity, and honour, 
of the ancient Sirdars of the country. These 
are now in force. ‘Trusting to their per- 
manence, we have lived in security and 
happiness. 

‘Last year, when a process of the Supreme 
Court was issued against Pandurang Ram- 
chunder Dhumderry, a representation of our 
fears of the infringement of our privileges was 
made to the Government, the Government 
were pleased to answer us by an assurance 
that our fears were groundless; and the sub- 
sequent measures adopted, and which saved 
the honour of the house of Dhumderry, inspired 
the community with confidence. 

“Since yesterday, we have heard this news 
from Bombay, and we are again plunged into 
anxiety for the result. We have, therefore, 
hastily written this address, and implore you 
to lose no time in transmitting to the highest 
authorities in England our prayer, that the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Bombay 
may not be extended to this province.” 
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He trusted the House would give him 
credit for not having brought forward this 
address unnecessarily. But he would not 
enlarge upon the subject ; the impolicy of 
such a course did not depend upon his 
testimony ; the same opinion was evinced 
in all past Acts of the Legislature; and 
he was satisfied, that the more the matter 
was investigated, the more would the 
House be satisfied, that there was not the 
slightest foundation for the allegations 
which these petitioners had brought against 
the Judicial Courts of India, and the high 
and competent public officers who presided 
in them. It had been urged on that 
occasion, that the people had not been 
properly educated, and that no means had 
been afforded them of attaining a know- 
ledge of the English language, He did 
not understand what the hon. member for 
Middlesex meant, when he talked about 
the want of education in India. Surely 
he did not mean, that the whole of the 
population, amounting to sixty or eighty 
millions, should be sent to school to learn 
English. 

Mr. Hume certainly did. 
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Sr John Malcolm: Then God forbid 
that he should be the schoolmaster. It was 
stated in the petition, as a glaring instance 
of the improper construction of the Pro- 
vincial courts, that besides the general 
incompetence of the Judges, the Chief 
Judge of the highest Court in Bombay had 
never—before he was nominated to that 
station—been in the judicial branch of 
the service. By the present constitution 
of the government, a member of Council, 
in his capacity of Councillor, belonged to 
that Court, and at Bombay, the fact was 
as stated. The highly respectable indi- 
vidual alluded to, had not been in the 
judicial branch, but that objection was 
more to form than substance. All the 
judicial duties on the circuits, belonged 
to the four Judges of that Court, who 
were invariably selected from the oldest 
and most competent public servants in the 
judicial line. The House would perceive 
how a plain simple statement disproved 
the assertions of those natives. By an 
enactment or regulation, which, whether 
wisely or unwisely passed it was not for 
him at present to inquire, it was provided, 
that one of the members of the Council 
must always be appointed to the head of 
the Court of Appeal. He could say more, 
but would only add, to what he had before 
stated, that though there might be some 
| defects, as there were in all institutions, no 
laws were ever better adapted to those for 
whose benefit they were framed, nor more 
ably and honestly administered, than those 
which had been so much attacked in this 
groundless petition. He could more fully 
answer the allegations which that petition 
contained, but was unwilling, at that 
time, to trespass upon the House. He 
could not, however, refrain from saying 
thus much, in order that it might not 
appear that such observations as had been 
| made, were suffered to pass by entirely 
without comment. He could only repeat 
his regret, that he had been called into 
the discussion at all, because he thought 
that any debate upon the subject at the 
present moment, was premature and ill- 
timed ; and more particularly so as it was 
the cause of unnecessary delay to other 
matters of the greatest importance. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson was most un- 
willing to prolong the discussion; but 
having been particularly alluded to, he 
thought he might be allowed to offer a 
very few observations, The remarks which 
he made when the first petition was pre- 
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sented, were intended principally as an 
answer to the observation of the hon. 
and learned member for Kerry, that a 
general system of oppression prevailed in 
the administration of Justice in India, for 
which there was no remedy. Although he 
admitted that there might be some defects 
in the mode in which ‘Justice was adminis- 
tered in India, still there were in all the 
presidencies, Courts of the last resort, 
filled by persons who were not only willing 
to listen to any complaints that might be 
brought before them, but who were also 
eminently qualified to give a correct de- 
cision upon them. However, upon this 
point he did not consider it necessary to 
say another word, because the hon. and 
gallant Officer who had just sat down 
appeared to him to have set it entirely at 
rest. His personal knowledge of India was 
principally confined to Bengal. Of the 
judicial bench there he could only say, 
that it was filled by men of the greatest 
eminence, of the highest attainments, and 
of the deepest learning. And when he 
mentioned the names of Mr. James Stew- 
art, Mr. Colebrook, and Mr. Courtney 
Smith, three persons than whom none 
could be more eminently qualified to 
administer Justice in India, he thought 
he had said enough to show, that the 
natives of Bengal had nothing to dread 
from a partial or a negligent administra- 
tion of the laws. With respect to what 
had been said of oppression, he would 
only observe, that in a great country like 
India, it could not be expected but that 
some individual cases of oppression must 
sometimes take place. The administration 
of Justice in such a country could not be 
made so perfect as positively to prevent 
occasional errors ; but he must insist that 
the natives of India had, of late years, had 
much less cause of complaint upon this 
score than they had formerly. He cer- 
tainly was sorry to hear his hon. friend 
express his concurrence in that part of the 
petition in which the petitioners stated 
that the Judges of India were, in truth, the 
principal instruments of wrong. He re- 
gretted to hear him express his assent to 
so general a censure upon the whole of 
that respectable body ; but he was satisfied 
that when the proper opportunity arrived, 
he should be able to convince him, as well 
as the hon. and learned member for Kerry, 
that the statement was entirely without 
foundation, 

Mr, O'Connell stated, that the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman had entirely mistaken 
him if he supposed that he meant to cast 
a reflection on the Judges of India. Un- 
acquainted as he necessarily was with that 
country, from never having resided in it, 
of course he would not bear any testimony 
as to the truth or falsehood of the allega- 
tions which were made in the petitions 
which had been presented. It seemed, 
however, that a large body of the natives 
of India conceived that they had reason- 
able grounds of complaint against the 
mode in which Justice was administered 
to them. Whether their complaint were 
well or ill founded, he still maintained 
that the subject demanded the deepest 
consideration of that House; because, 
where the interests, the welfare, and the 
good government of so many were coh- 
cerned, it was of the utmost importance 
that the administration of Justice should 
not only be pure but unsuspected. It 
was, however, worthy of remark, that 
these petitioners named particular in- 
stances of what they conceived to be an 
oppressive administration of the laws, and 
which were now on their way to this coun- 
try for final decision. But the petitioners 
also stated, that the manner in which the 
laws were administered beyond the presi- 
dencies, stamped upon the natives the 
character of a conquered, distinct, and 
degraded people. He should judge from 
this that the petitioners did not refer to 
the King’s Judges in the Supreme Courts, 
but to those who were allowed to act in 
the judicial capacity beyond the presiden- 
cies, He must, in justice to his hon, 
friend, the member for Middlesex, say, 
that he had received the same impression 
with respect to the hon. and gallant 
Officer as his hon. friend ; namely, that he 
was inimical to the admission of the native 
Indians to any offices of trust or emolu- 
ment. He was glad to find, by the speech 
which the hon. and gallant Officer had just 
made, that such was not the case. 

Sir Charles Forbes could not think, 
however anxious some hon. Gentle- 
men might be to proceed with the Reform 
Bill, that the two hours which had been 
consumed in the discussion of these peti- 
tions, in which the interests of 100,000,000 
of fellow-subjects were involved, had 
been improperly spent. Would the House, 
for the sake of advancing the vile Reform 
Bill, that hideous monster, the most fright- 
ful that ever showed its face in that House, 
refuse to devote a few minutes to the cons 
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sideration of two of the most important 
petitions that were ever laid on its Table? 
He claimed for the people of India a 
patient hearing. In justice to the hon. 
and gallant General, the late governor of 
Bombay, he must say, that he had under- 
stood, he followed up one of the regula- 
tions of the preceding Government, to a 
degree which, he thought, did him great 
honour—he meant the employment of 
natives in the judicial character in the 
interior of the country. He had no doubt 
that those who had been so employed 


would prove themselves worthy of the | 


trust which had been confided to them. 
They had heard the opinion of an hon. 
Director opposite, as to the qualifications 
of the natives to fill such offices. He 
hoped he might be permitted to state to 


the House the opinions of one of his body | 


who resided upwards of twenty years on 


the western side of India, and to whom he | 


had sent the petition of the natives for 
perusal. In returning it he wrote as 
follows :— 

“TI have read the petition which you are 
commissioned to present to the House of 
Commons, from the natives of Bombay, with 
great satisfaction. I rejoice to see, that they 
sensibly feel their relative inferior position, 


and that in claiming the exercise of their | 
natural rights, they are supported by reasoning | 
It is | 


conclusive in justice and good policy. 
not, as you know, a new sentiment with me, 
that our native fellow subjects should be ad- 
mitted to a liberal participation in the govern- 
ment of their country. I have, from my 
earliest days in India, seen examples of talent, 
zeal, and integrity, among the natives not to 


be surpassed by Europeans ; and I have known | 


and experienced that, without their practical 


information and assistance, the most important | 


results of our proceedings could never have 
been attained. 


as Grand Jurors and Justices of the Peace, will 
be a desirable and important measure. I 
should not be disposed to qualify this conces- 


sion with the condition of their acting in | 


conjunction with a European Justice of the 
Peace, because I question whether some of the 
gentlemen officiating in those situations, and 
who are chosen indiscriminately from the ser- 


vice, are better qualified than many of the | 


natives. It would be an incentive to others to 


qualify themselves for such honourable stations, | 


and thus would commence that incorporation 
of the natives in the general system of the 
British Government, which would prove the 
best guarantee for its permanency.” 


These were the sentiments of a man! 


whom he had the honour to call his friend, 
who, for many years, filled the highly im- 
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portant situation of Political Resident at 
Paroda, and who, consequently, had the 
best opportunities of judging of the cha- 
racter and talents of the natives of India. 
He should be very sorry if the House were 


at the Coronation. 


| to suppose that he read the letter which 


he had received yesterday from Bombay, 
from any other motive than to shew the 
excellent qualifications of the natives. In 
conclusion, he had only to observe, that 
nothing should ever deter him from ex- 
pressing his sentiments, when he conceived 
| that the welfare, the happiness, and the 
prosperity of the people of the vast British 
possessions in India were at stake. To 
many of the natives of India he owed a 
debt of gratitude which he could never 
repay ; and, therefore, as long as he had a 
voice to raise, or a vote to give, he would 
/never abandon their interests in that 
| House. 

The petition to be printed. 





| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


ATTENDANCE OF THE House aT THE 
| Coronation.| Mr. C. W. Wynn brought 
_up the Report of the Select Committee 
appointed to examine how the Members 
of the House might, with the most con- 
veniency, see their Majesties’ Coronation, 
and what orders were to be observed 
therein. The Committee reported, 
1. “That it will be expedient that the 

' House should assemble at eight of the 
clock in the morning of the day of their 
Majesties’ Coronation, and that the Mem- 
| bers should attend in Court dresses, out of 
/mourning, and that they enter by the 
great gate of Westminster Hall. 
| 2. ‘ That to secure free passage for 
the carriages of the Members, Mr. Speaker 
be requested to issue tickets to such 
Members as shall apply for the same. 
| 3. “ That the names of the counties of 
| the United Kingdom be put into a glass ; 
and that, after Mr. Speaker shall have 
left the Chair, the same be drawn by the 
| Clerk, and that no Member do presume 
to go out of the House until the county 
for which he serves shall have been called ; 
and that, for the more regular proceedings 
| of the Members, Mr. Speaker be requested 
| to stay, after he shall have left the Chair, 
till all the Members shall have proceeded 
‘in the order according to which their 
counties have been called. 
| 4. “ That no Member of this House do 

remain in or do cross or pass through any 
| part of the passages leading from the 
i door of the Lobby of the House to the 
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gallery prepared for the Members in 
Westminster Abbey, and that the Serjeant 
at Arms do keep the said passages clear 
of Members. 

5. “ That the Deputy Serjeant at Arms 
do precede the Members, and conduct 
them to their seats in the Abbey. 

6. “ That, when the Members go to 
the Abbey, they proceed two a-breast, 
without crowding, through the Members’ 
Waiting Rooms, across St. Margaret’s- 
street, to the Abbey door in Poet’s Corner, 
under a covered way, and so to the 
gallery prepared for their accommodation 
over the Altar in the Abbey, and that 
they return by the same way to the 
House. 

7. “That after nine of the clock in the 
morning, the passage to the Abbey by 
Poet’s Corner be kept clear for the ex- 
clusive use of the Members of the House 
of Commons until they shall have passed 
to their seats, and again, after the so- 
lemnity shall have been concluded, until 
they shall have returned to the House.” 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that as 
Aldermen were generally anxious about 
their bodily comforts, he supposed that it 
would be neither disorderly nor incon- 
sistent on his part to inquire whether, as 
the Committee had reported that Members 
should be in their places in that House so 
early as eight o’clock in the morning, they 
had taken the precaution of providing a 
breakfast for them. 

Mr. James wished to take that opportu- 
nity, as he had not been present last 
evening when the subject was brought 
before the House, to express his sentiments 
with regard to the great expenditure which 
the estimate for the Coronation would 
entail on the country. 

The Speaker said, that it would be 
more regular for the hon. Member to 
express his opinions on this subject when 
the Report of the Committee of Supply 
should be brought up. 

Mr. James said, that the Report of the 
Committee would not probably be brought 
up until three or four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when all the Reporters would be fast 
asleep, and when, therefore, it would be 
perfectly useless to say anything about it. 

The Speaker repeated, that the regular 
time for the hon. Member to express his 
sentiments with regard to the Estimate in 
question was, when the Report of the Com- 
mittee should be brought up. 

Mr, James said, that he held in his 
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hand the printed Estimate, which had 
been distributed that morning, and that he 
was not aware that it was to be brought 
forward last night, or he would have at- 
tended in his place. 

Lord Althorp said, that the sum total of 
the Estimate for the Coronation had no 
relation whatever to the vote to which 
the House was now called upon to agree. 
The hon. Gentleman would have an ample 
opportunity for discussing that Estimate 
when the Report of the Committee should 
be presented, but the circumstance to 
which he had alluded, as inducing him to 
discuss that Estimate now, was perfectly 
disorderly. 

Mr. James contended, that he had a 
perfect right to make the observations 
which he intended to make with regard to 
this Estimate, on the present occasion. 
His observations might not, perhaps, be 
as palatable within as they would be 
without that House. It would be just as 
convenient for the House to hear his ob- 
servations now as on the occasion of the 
presentation of the Report of the Com- 
mittee. The more he considered such a 
vote as that of 50,000/. for the expense 
of the Coronation, the more he was con- 
vinced—[cries of ‘‘ Order! order !”} 

The Speaker, interrupting the hon. 
Member, said, he was sure that he must 
perceive that the general feeling of the 
House was, that thé question should not 
be discussed on this occasion, but that 
its discussion should be postponed to the 
regular opportunity, which would be 
afforded on the bringing up of the Report 
of the Committee. 

Mr. James still thought, that it might 
be just as convenient for the House to 
hear the observations which he had to 
make on this occasion. He was about to 
express opinions in unison with those of 
some hon. Members about him, at least 
with those of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex. 

Mr. Hume said, he quite agreed with 
his hon, friend with regard to the Estimate 
in question, but he was of opinion, that 
the proper time for discussing it would be 
when the Report of the Committee was 
brought up. 

Mr. James observed, that if it was so 
exceedingly disagreeable and unpalatable 
to the House to hear his observations now, 
he should of course postpone them until 
three or four o’clock in the morning, 
when— 
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Mr. Hume wished that the Report and 
the Resolutions of the Committee should 
be read again, in order to see whether 
they had acted in strict accordance with 
former precedents. 

That having been done, 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the Com- 
mittee had strictly followed those pre- 
cedents which had been adopted at former 
Coronations. 

Mr. Hume said, that the Coronations of 
King William 3rd, and of Queen Anne 
formed the principal precedents for the 
guidance of the Committee. This was the 
first time that it was thought necessary 
to require that the Members of that House 
should go in Court dresses to the Corona- 
tion. 

Lord Mahon said, that it was always 
usual for the Members of that House, 
when they attended on his Majesty at 
levee, or on other public and solemn 
occasions, to go in Court dress. Such a 
mark of respect was required of every 
subject who appeared to offer his duty or 
homage to his Sovereign; and if it were 
required on even the most ordinary occa- 
sions, how much less should it be omitted 
in concluding a high and solemn compact 
between the Monarch and the people? 
When he considered the dignity belonging 
not only to the office but to the person of 
the King, he would never consent, more 
especially in such times as the present, to 
abate one jot of the outward forms which 
surrounded the throne. A feeling of 
respect to his Majesty had hitherto been 
deeply rooted in the English character, 
and he trusted never to see the day when 
that feeling should be lessened, or when 
the courtly ceremonies which had sprung 
from it should be laid aside. 

Mr. James wished to know why it was 
thought necessary that the Members of 
that House should be in attendance there 
at eight o’clock in the morning, when, as 
he understood, the Coronation would not 
take place until three or four in the after- 
noon ? 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that their Ma- 
jesties would set out with the procession 
from the Palace at ten o’clock, and it was 
therefore important, that the Members of 
that House should be in their places at an 
early hour. 

Mr. Hume was inclined to move, that 
that part of the Report which required 
that the Members of that House should 
go in livery to the Coronation should be 
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omitted. He was surprised at the innova- 
tion which had been introduced by his 
right hon. friend, the member for Mont- 
gomeryshire in this regard. Good God! 
was it possible, that his right hon, friend, 
who was such a stickler for past prece- 
dents and past usages, should have been 
the author of such an innovation as that of 
calling on the Members of that House 
to attend at the Coronation in Court 
dresses ? 

The Speaker was not before aware, that 
the hon. Member regarded the direction 
to appear in Court dress as an infringe- 
ment of the privileges of the House ; but 
the hon. Member should recollect, that 
the recommendation proceeded from a 
Committee of the House, and was of no 
force unless confirmed by the House. 

Mr. Hume knew it was a recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, but nevertheless he 
wished that the Livery should be thrown 
aside altogether. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that a Court 
dress was the usual dress in which Mem- 
bers appeared on solemn and public occa- 
sions, and more especially on such an 
awful and public occasion as that of the 
Coronation of the King and Queen of 
these realms. 

Mr. James said, that it appeared from 
the Report of the Committee, that 410 
places had been reserved for the Members 
of that House. He wished to know what 
would become of the remainder of the 
Members, and whether, if any Members 
went without Court dresses, they would be 
excluded ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the objection 
started by the hon. Member involved no 
difficulty in its solution, for that, of course, 
there was a general understanding that no 
Member would go unless in Court dress. 
At the Coronations of King William and 
of Queen Anne, which had been referred to 
as precedents, the Members of that House 
all attended in Court dresses. 

Mr. Hume: The Members of this House 
then attended in the ordinary dress worn 
by them on public occasions at that period. 
They are now called upon to attend in an 
extraordinary dress. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was astonished 
that the Knight of the Shire for Middlesex 
should refuse to go in his proper and ap- 
propriate costume. The gallant Member 
should not only wear his bag wig and 
sword, but he should also go with his 
spurs on, 
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Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the Court 
dress had been mentioned in the Resolu- 
tions, in order to prevent any misappre- 
hensions on the subject. 

Sir Charles Forbes remarked, that only 
410 places had been reserved for the ac- 
commodation of the 658 Members of that 
House. He wished to know what was to 
become of the remaining 248 Members ? 
Were they to be excluded, and, if so, was 
it the Reformers, or the Anti-reformers, 
that would be excluded on that occasion ? 

Lord Althorp was of opinion, that 410 
places would afford ample accommodation 
for all the Members who would attend at 
the Coronation. 

The Report and the Resolutions agreed 
to. 


Wine Dutiers.] On the Motion for 
the House going into Committee on the 
Reform Bill, 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, that he heard 
it reported that the noble Lord intended to 
abandon the proposed increase of duty on 
Cape Wines. He hoped the report was 
true, as the wine-growers at the Cape 
would be ruined by the imposition of 
higher duties, and great injury would 
accrue to a particular class who were the 
consumers of such kinds of Wines. He 
was moreover quite certain, that the Ex- 
chequer would receive no benefit; he, 
therefore, begged to know if the noble 
Lord had really abandoned this impolitic 
impost ? 

Lord Althorp was still of opinion that 
it would be wise to increase the duties, 
but as he found there was a difference of 
opinion on the subject, it was not his in- 
tention to propose any increased duty on 
Cape Wines in his Bill. He meant to 
separate the question of the equalization 
of the duties of French and Portuguese 
Wines from the question concerning Cape 
Wines. Although the measure was post- 
poned for the present, he trusted that, 


whatever Government might be in office, . 


would adopt the plan of so increasing them 
in the year 1834, as proposed in the 
present Resolutions. 

Mr. George Robinson requested the 
noble Lord to inform him when he in- 
tended to bring forward these questions. 

Lord Althorp said, he intended to pro- 
ceed without delay with respect to French 
and Portuguese Wines, and with respect 
to Cape Wines he should proceed as soon 
as convenient, 
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ParnraAMENTARY Rerorm — BILt 
ror Encranp—CommMitret—THirty- 
Firru Day.] The House went into 
Committee on the Bill. 

The Chairman said, the question was, 
that, in the 23rd clause, all the words after 
“ And be it enacted” be struck out, for 
the purpose of inserting the following :— 

«« And be it enacted, that the persons 
hereafter mentioned shall be, and they are 
hereby, appointed Commissioners for the 
purposes hereinafter mentioned, with re- 
gard to elections for counties; and that 
the said Commissioners, or the major part 
of them, shall, within three months after 
the passing of this Act, inquire and de- 
termine in what manner each of the 
counties enumerated in schedule G, to 
this Act annexed, shall thereafter be 
divided into two divisions, in order that 
each division may return two Knights of 
the Shire to serve for the same in all 
future Parliaments, as hereinbefore men- 
tioned; and the said Commissioners, or 
the major part of them, shall divide each 
of the said counties accordingly, and shall 
also determine at what principal place of 
election the Court for the election of 
Knights of the Shire for each division of 
the said counties shall be holden, and at 
what principal place of election the Court 
for the election of Knights of the Shire for 
each of the three Ridings of Yorkshire, 
and for the parts of Lindsey, and for the 
parts of Kesteven and Holland, in the 
county of Lincoln, shall be holden; and 
the said Commissioners, or the major part 
of them, shall have power to unite and 
incorporate (for the purposes of election 
only) with any county, or with any divi- 
sion of a county to be by them made, any 
outlying portions of any other county 
which may be locally situate within the 
former, and shall deliver a report of such 
their determination to one of his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, who shall 
forthwith lay the same before his Majesty 
in Council; and it shall be lawful for his 
Majesty to issue his Royal Proclamation, 
making known the determination and the 
Report of the said Commissioners, from 
the date of which Proclamation every 
county enumerated in the said schedule 
G, shal’, for the purposes of this Act, be 
and reimain so divided into two divisions, 
and each division shall return two Knights 
of the Shire to serve for the same in all 
future Parliaments ; and every county, or 
division of a county, shall, for the pure 
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poses of this Act, include any portions of 
any other county that may have been so 
united and incorporated therewith as 
aforesaid, and a copy of such Report of 
the said Commissioners shall forthwith be 
laid before both Houses of Parliament, if 
then sitting, or if not sitting, then within 
ten days after their sitting. 

‘And be it enacted, that the same 
persons shall be, and they are hereby, 
appointed Commissioners for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned, with regard to 
elections for cities and boroughs; and the 
said last mentioned Commissioners, or 
the major part of them, shall inquire into 
and determine, for the purposes of this 
Act, the limits and boundaries of all the 
cities and boroughs in England and 
Wales, which, after the passing of this 
Act, shall have or shall retain, or shall 
acquire by virtue of this Act, the right of 
sending a Member or Members to Parlia- 
ment; and the said last mentioned Com- 
missioners, or the major part of them, 
shall have power to incorporate (if they 
shall think fit) with any such city or 
borough, for the purposes of this Act, any 
one or more parishes or townships, the 
whole or any part of which may be situate 
within or adjoining to such city or 
borough, and shall have power to deter- 
mine (if they shall think fit) what place 
within the limits of any borough, acquiring 
by virtue of this Act, the right of sending 
a Member or Members to Parliament, 
shall be the principal place for holding the 
election for such borough; and in case 
they shall not determine such principal 
place, then the same shall be determined 
by the returning officer for such borough ; 
and the said last-mentioned Commis- 
sioners, or the major part of them, shall, 
on or before the 
next after the passing of this Act, deliver 
a report of their determination on the 
matters aforesaid to one of his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State, who shall 
forthwith lay the same before his Majesty 
in Council; and it shall be lawful for his 
Majesty to issue his Royal Proclamation, 
making known the said determination and 
Report of the said last-mentioned Com- 
missioners, from the date of which Procla- 
mation every such city or borough shall 
(until Parliament shall otherwise decide) 
be and remain bounded and limited, for 
the purposes of this Act, according to 
such determination, and shall, jointly 
with such incorporated parish or town- 
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ship, parishes or townships, be a city or 
borough, for the purpose of electing a 
Member or Members to serve in all future 
Parliaments; and a copy of the said 
Report shall forthwith be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, if then sitting, 
or, if not sitting, then within ten days after 
their sitting.” 

Lord Althorp said, that as they had 
now arrived at the clause which had for 
its object to appoint the Commissioners 
for the division of counties, he would 
take that opportunity of making a few 
explanations. It had, at first, been in- 
tended that this task should be undertaken 
by Members of the Privy Council—a body 
that would not have been responsible to 
Parliament—but this had been objected 
to, and, perhaps, on sufficient grounds. 
It was now, therefore, proposed that a set 
of Commissioners should be appointed, 
and that their Report should be subse- 
quently submitted to both Houses of Par- 
liament for approval; after which, the 
course would be, an Address from Parlia- 
ment to the Crown, praying it to adopt 
the divisions laid down in the Report of the 
Commissioners, if approved of by Parlia- 
ment. It had been stated, it would be 
better to give directions to the Commis- 
sioners as to the mode of dividing the 
counties; but it appeared there would be 
considerable difficulty in wording the 
clause in such a way as to give them sufli- 
cient discretionary power to act; and, as 
the Commissioners would have to report 


to both Houses, it was not considered 


necessary, as it might interfere too much 
with their duty. The course which they 
had to pursue was simply to make a fair 
and equal division of the counties, and 
also to arrange the limits of new boroughs, 
and add to the old boroughs such places 
as were so connected and interwoven with 
the boroughs as naturally to form a part 
of them. As the Commissioners had 
been selected from a class of men as little 
biassed as possible, either by politics or 
party feelings, there was every probability 
that they would perform their duty im- 
partially and fairly. After the Commis- 
sioners had done their work, they would 
send their Report to the Home Secretary, 
to be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A notice had been given of a 
motion to discuss each county and bo- 
rough separately ; but this he must object 
to decidedly, for the delay which it would 
cause would be interminable, In fact, the 
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discussions on schedules A and B would 
be but a joke to it. The House would see 
the whole Report, and judge if it were fair 
and impartial ; and, if any division should 
be made erroneously or partially, that 
division could be revised on receiving the 
Report. There would be some difficulty 
in making this arrangement [“‘ hear,” from 
an hon. Member|. The hon. Member 
cheered, but he could assure him, that the 
Government, when they undertook the 
task, were well aware that it could not be 
effected without difficulty. The difficulty 
was, that between the passing of this Bill 
and the confirmation of the Report no new 
Parliament could be elected, because by 
the passing of the Bill, the old Election- 
laws would be repealed, and till thedivision 
of the counties, and the boundaries of the 
boroughs under the new law were determin- 
ed, no new election could take place. This 
was a difficulty which he had thought it to 
be his duty to state to the Committee ; but, 
after all, he thought that it would turn 
out to be rather a theoretical difficulty than 
a practical one. Having said thus much, he 
would now proceed to state to the Commit- 
tee the names of the proposed Commission- 
ers ; but before doing so, he begged to ob- 
serve, that it had been found necessary to 
have avery large number of Commissioners, 
in order to facilitate the work of the division 
of the counties and the settlement of the 
boundaries of boroughs. If the Com- 
missioners had been but few, an immense 
portion of time would have been occupied 
in their having to visit every part of the 
country, before they could form the di- 
visions; but by having a large number, 
some would be able to go in one direction, 
and some in another, by which division of 
labour the period occupied would be con- 
siderably shortened. In order, however, 
to prevent any misapprehension, he beg- 
ged further to observe, that though a few 
of the Commissioners would be deemed 
sufficient to make the necessary inquiries 
on the spot, no decision of theirs would 
be taken, unless it was confirmed by a 
majority of the whole body of the Commis- 
sioners. The number of that body was to 
be, according to the proposition of Govern- 
ment, thirty-one; so that, before any di- 
vision could be recommended in their Re- 
port, it must be sanctioned by sixteen at 
least. Inthe selection of the gentlemen 
who were to act as Commissioners, he 
could assure the House that the Govern- 
ment had been actuated by no party feel- 
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ing whatever; indeed, mostof them were 
men who had taken no part in public life, 
and of whose political opinions the world 
was not generally informed. For himself 
he could say, that although he necessarily 
knew the political opinions of some out 
of so large a number, yet there were many 
others with whose sentiments he was in 
no wayacquainted. In short, the ground 
upon which they had been chosen was 
that of character, knowledge, and science. 
He would now read over the names. They 
were :— 

The Right Hon. J. Abercrombie, Lord 

Chief Baron of Scotland. 

E. J. Littleton, Esq. 

Davies Gilbert, Esq. 

W. Courtenay, Esq. 

4 Wingtel a, } Masters in Chancery. 
Sir J. W. Gordon, Bart. 

H. Hallam, Esq. 

F, Beaufort, Esq. R. N. 
Launcelot Baugh Allen, Esq. 

H. Gawler, Esq. 

T. Birch, Esq. 

W. Leake, Esq. 

Benjamin Annesley, Esq. 

J. T. Chapman, Esq. 

R. Dawson, Esq. 

T. Drummond, Esq. 

J. E. Drinkwater, Esq. 

T. F. Ellis, Esq. 

H. B. Kerr, Esq. 

T. B. Lennard, Esq. 

W. Ord, jun., Esq. 

J. Romilly, Esq. 

R. J. Saunders, Esq. 

The Rev. R. Sheepshanks. 

W. E. Tallents, Esq. 

H. Tancred, Esq. 

J. Wrottesley, Esq. 

F. Martin, Esq. Royal Engineer. 
R. A. Scott. Esq., Royal Staff Corps, 
W. Wild, Esq. 

The Chairman read the clause with these 
names inserted, 

Sir Edward Sugden thought, that the 
alteration which the noble Lord had made 
in his plan, with respect to the Com- 
missioners, had taken away many of the 
objectionable points that had formerly ex- 
isted. It was true that the House would 
be delegating to another set of persons its 
own authority; but since it still retained 
for itself the right of supervision and alter- 
ation, that delegation was not so objection- 
able. He thought that the number of 
the Commissioners was very great, but 
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was willing to take the noble Lord’s word, 
that without that number the business 
could not be got through with sufficient 
rapidity. What he chiefly found fault 
with was, the plan for two, or three, or 
four Commissioners taking a particular dis- 
trict under their survey, and regulating all 
the boroughs and counties in it. If left to 
themselves, it was not improbable that 
they would set out in parties of two or 
three, as suited their convenience, making 
their duties in some measure subservient 
to their pleasures. Their suggestions, it 
was true,were to be submitted to the general 
body of Commissioners—buthe was afraid 
that the system adopted would be, to take 
it for granted that those who had actually 
been on the spot were the proper judges ; 
and he was quite sure that it was agreeable 
to human nature, for men who had their 
own reports and views to submit for adop- 
tion, not to examine with too scrutinizing 
an eye those of the very persons who were 
at a future stage to take their reports and 
views into consideration. One of his ob- 
jections to the appointment of these Com- 
missioners was, that it would be difficult 
for the House to disengage itself from the 
report they might make in any particular 
case; but that was an evil which would 
always attend delegated powers. He did not 
think that there would be much probability 
of the report that might be laid on the 
Table being sent back for alteration, un- 
less some case of gross injustice should 
appear on the face of it; but the Commis- 
sioners would not be called upon to revise 
their proceedings by either House of Par- 
liament, merely from one or two cases of 
partiality or other grievance being brought 
forward. It would be invidious for the 
House to find fault with the acts of those 
to whom it delegated a great trust, unless 
some charge could be sustained of having 
actedwith general partiality. Anotherstrong 
argument against sending the report of the 
Commissioners back for revision would be, 
that it would restrain the Monarch from 
dissolving Parliament—it would strip the 
Crown of one of its most important prero- 
gatives; and could the House, upon such 
slight grounds, say that so much of the 
constitutional authority of the King should 
remain suspended? The right of voting 
constituted by the latter end of the clause 
did not correspond with the right of voting 
conferred by the former part of the clause. 
If it were necessary for the Commissioners 
to go out of the borough upon which they 
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were operating, they might go to any dis- 
tance within seven miles to create a suffici- 
ent constituency; for instance, if there 
were a large manufacturing place in the 
neighbourhood of any borough, they might 
go into it, and by taking all the 10. 
houses within it might make a constituency, 
not merely of 300, but of 3,000 voters. 
As Ministers could not interfere with the 
conduct of the Commissioners, or indeed 
say one word to them about their conduct 
after they were appointed, it would hap- 
pen that some Commissioners would look 
upon this clause as entitling them to add 
as many voters as they pleased to the con- 
stituency of a borough, and that other 
Commissioners would look upon it as re- 
stricting them to keep the constituency as 
close as they could to 300 voters, With 
regard to the last clause relating to the 
Commissioners, he meant the 26th, a 
monstrous power was given to them. It 
gave those Commissioners who were not 
sworn to secresy, or to anything else, and of 
whose names, though, no doubt, they were 
very respectable, the House had never heard 
before, the right of examining and inquir- 
ing into the charters and muniments of 
every Corporation in the country. He had 
no doubt that the worthy Alderman, the 
member for the City of London, would 
oppose this clause, as it might materially 
affectthe interests of thecitizens of London. 
The power was too great even to intrust 
to the House of Commons, and still less to 
Commissioners appointed in this way, and 
not bound to preserve unpublished the 
information they might obtain. They were 
not merely allowed to enforce the produc- 
tion of the documents necessary for the 
attainment of the information they re- 
quired, but also of all public docu- 
ments. He entered his protest once for 
all against the scheme of ascertaining 
by the inquiry of these Commissioners the 
boundaries of a single borough. If it was 
necessary to ascertain these boundaries, 
let it be done by a solemn trial before 
a jury: for upon these boundaries, the 
legal right to tolls, &c., often depended ; 
and it was not fitting to leave the ex- 
istence of such rights to the will of thirty- 
one, or of eighteen, or of even two or 
three irresponsible Commissioners. It was 
not sufficient to say, that the power of 
these Commissioners was only for the pur- 
poses of this Act, for the whole of the docu- 
ments of the Corporation might be called 
for by the Commissioners, and they might 
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be made public, and a Corporation ora 
borough ruined through the decision of 
two or three of these Commissioners. 
Suppose atrial respecting the boundary of 
a borough, the decision of the Commis- 
sioners would have great weight with a 
jury, in consequence of their having the 
power of obtaining such accurate informa- 
tion. A person about to litigate with a 
Corporation might go to the Commission- 
ers, and induce them to call for papers and 
documents, and thus be able to obtain im- 
portant information which might govern 
him in his ulterior proceedings. There 
was a most important cause before the 
courts, relative to the borough of Liver- 
pool, and what was to hinder the Commis- 
sioners from calling for all the papers and do- 
cuments on both sides, and thus settle a 
case in a week which had been before a 
Court ofjustice for years? He remembered an 
observation on this subject by Lord Eldon, 
it was the case of the town of Newcastle, 
the Corporation of which very unac- 
countably produced their title-deeds, when 
they were not called upon to do so, and in 
consequence they lost an estate of several | 
thousands a-year. There was not a law- 
yer in the country who would not tell the 
owner of an estate to,keep his muniments 
in a box, and to shew them to no one, for 
it was not uncommon to find an un- 
expected flaw in a title, which might lead 
to the loss of the estate if it were made 
known. There was no occasion to arm 
these Commissioners with such great and 
unnecessary powers as those which this 
clause would give them. If the noble 
Lord said, in the words of the Bill, that the 
Commissioners were to be intrusted with 
this power, and the boundaries were to be 
determined only for the purposes of this 
Act, that would not be found an effectual 
answer, and would not prevent injustice. 
He confessed he did not know precisely what 
was meantbythe purposes of this Act,or how 
far they were meant to extend. No necessity 
whatever had been shown to confer on 
any set of Commissioners these enormous 
and unconstitutional powers ; and though 
the clause as amended was not so objec- 
tionable as at first, yet he thought it was 
one which deserved the most serious con- 
sideration. Although his general objection 
tothis clause had been removed by thealter- 
ation which the noble Lord had introduced 
into it, he was bound in justice to himself 
to state, that his other objections to it 
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pose any amendment upon it; for as he 
disapproved of the Bill entirely, he had 
hitherto studiously refrained from any at- 
tempt to amend it. He had made himself 
master of the details of the Bill, as his duty 
required, and had expressed his objections 
to those details, because the Bill excited 
his disapprobation, and not because he 
wished to delay it factiously. The noble 
Lord would amend the clause, if he 
thought that there was any weight in the 
cbjections which he (Sir E. Sugden) had 
suggested, and if he did not wish to hear 
of them again at another stage of the Bill. 

Lord Althorp was glad to hear the hon. 
and learned Gentleman declare his opinion, 
that Ministers, by agreeing to submit the 
Report of these Commissioners to the 
approbation of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, had made a great and beneficial 
alteration in this clause. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman objected to the power 
given by this clause to the Commissioners 
to divide the boundaries of boroughs and 
counties, contending that some limitation 
ought to be placed upon the numbers of 
the constituency which they were entitled 
to create. He was, however, of opinion, 
that some discretion must be left to the 
Commissioners as to their proceedings. 
The hon. and learned Member had stated, 
that he did not know what was meant by 
the words in the Bill—* for the purposes 
of this Act.” He (Lord Althorp) thought 
that those words were very clear, and that 
there could be no doubt that they meant, 
for the purposes of the election of Members 
to serve in Parliament. When the coun- 
ties should be divided, the division would 
be made for election purposes, not with 
any intention of erecting separate counties. 
So, too, with regard to the fixing of the 
boundaries of boroughs. It was impossible 
to tell, until each borough was inspected 
by the Commissioners, what places ought 
to be added to it ; and that very consider- 
ation was a complete answer to all the 
arguments which the hon. and learned 
Member had raised upon the unlimited 
power confided to the Commissioners, 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had also 
complained of the mode suggested of 
taking the nearest road within seven miles 
of the place. What had been done was 
in conformity to the legal mode adopted 
by the Courts of Westminster Hall. It 
was necessary to have some mode of ascer- 
taining the distance, and this course was 
taken, believing that it would prove satis- 
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factory. The hon. and learned Member 
had also objected to the 26th clause, 
because it gave the Commissioners a right, 
not only to examine witnesses, but also the 
charters and muniments of Corporations. 
The object of that clause was, to get at 
the rate-books, and at such books as 
would give the Commissioners information 
as to the number of 10/. houses. He, for 
one, did not think that it would be neces- 
sary for the Commissioners to inspect any 
charters or documents. The Commis- 
sioners would not have the power of 
defining the limits of existing boroughs, 
and therefore there would be no necessity 
to call for charters to prove their limits. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said, that the Commissioners might act on 
different principles, in cases where they 
did not find 300 houses in the new 
boroughs. He admitted that, when Go- 
vernment had once appointed these Com- 
missioners, it could give them no other 
directions for their conductthan the words 
of this Act; and, therefore, it might be 
possible that one set of Commissioners 
might take in the constituency of a whole 
town in the neighbourhood of a newly- 
created borough, and that another set 
might only take in a part of that consti- 
tuency. But, admitting the possibility, 
what was to be said as to the probability 
of such an arrangement? Did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman mean to assert, 
that when the Commissioners once entered 
a town, they were to end their inquiries 
as soon as they had gained 300 consti- 
tuents? Such an arrangement would be 
most inconvenient, not to say most im- 
practicable. He was of opinion, that when 
the Commissioners found it necessary to 
take in part of a town, they would also 
feel it their duty to take in the whole, and 
not to draw an imaginary line, giving the 
elective franchise to all who lived on one 
side of it, and withholding it from all who 
lived on the other. For these reasons, he 
thought it absolutely necessary that some 
discretion should be left to the Commis- 
sioners. 

Sir Charles Wetherell maintained, that 
this clause involved principles of the very 
highest importance. As he had hitherto 
objected to this Bill in toto, he was sure 
that the Committee would not be surprised 
at hearing that it was his intention to 
object to its machinery.zn toto also. He 
would, however, go further, and say, that 
if he had clothed himself as a Reformer, 
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he could not brace himself up to carry 
this proposal into effect in the same 
manner that this Bill did. If he under- 
stood this Bill aright, the Crown would 
have no power to dissolve Parliament for 
three months after it was passed into law. 
Now that was a novelty in the Constitu- 
tion. From its earliest rudiments to the 
present time, no instance had ever occurred 
of the Crown being limited for one hour 
in its prerogative to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment at its pleasure. He therefore ob- 
jected to the novel principle which this 
clause introduced into English legislation. 
If this principle had met with the appro- 
bation of the Keeper of the Great Seal, 
he would ask that learned officer, ** Can 
you, the Lord Chancellor of England, 
consent to originate a bill, by which the 
power of your Royal Master to suspend 
the existence of Parliament—a power 
which hitherto has never been disputed 
for an hour, is locked up, and abrogated, 
for three months at least, and may be 
even for alonger time ?” He would never 
give his consent to such a clause, so long 
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Commons. He was most anxious to sup- 
port the privileges of that House, but he 
was equally anxious to support the just 
prerogatives of the Crown; and he had 
always understood, that one of those pre- 
rogatives was, to dissolve Parliament at its 
pleasure. The existence of this clause in 
the Bill was, with him, an insuperable 
objection against the Bill itself. Besides, 
if the Bill were to pass with this clause in 
it, how would they be able to move for a 
new writ to supply the vacancy of any 
hon. Member who might die, or accept 
the Chiltern Hundreds, before the next 
dissolution ¢ 

The Attorney General: The enactments 
of this Bill only relate to future Parlia- 
ments, not to the present Parliament. 

Sir Charles Wetherell: If that were so, 
his argument fell to the ground. As many 
Gentlemen might not be inclined to dis- 
pose of this clause in the summary way in 
which he was inclined to dispose of it, he 
would now proceed to state his objections 
to the machinery of it. First of all, the 
Committee ought to have a greater know- 
ledge of the individuals appointed Com- 
missioners, than that which it could acquire 
by hearing their names read _ hastily over 
at the Table. For that reason alone, he 
thought that time ought to be given for 
the consideration of this clause. There 
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were some of the Commissioners whom, 
even the noble Lord thought, might be 
possibly accused of radicalism. Now a 
gentleman might be a very honourable and 
avery clever man, and yet a monstrous 
Radical. In running his eye through the 
list, he could not help seeing, that there 
was in ita very good list of many very 
warm political Radical Reformers. That 
was an objection to the list, and, in saying 
so, he did not mean to impeach the moral 
honesty, or the private respectability of 
the Commissioners. He likewise objected 
to the appointment of thirty-one Commis- 
sioners to new-fangle the whole geogra- 
phical and political map of England. 
Amongst other names on the list, he per- 
ceived that of a learned and respected 
friend of his own, the Chief Baron of 
Scotland, an individual to whom he might 
reasonably object, as he was naturally 
connected by his station with the Scotch 
Reform Bill, rather than that which was 
now under consideration. ‘The mention 
of this name, he was willing to believe, 
had originated in mistake; for the Chief 
Baron’s situation as a Judge must neces- 
sarily render him quite unfit to discharge 
the duties that were to be intrusted to 
these functionaries. Ministers, he was 
sure, never meant to place a judicial 
character in a position that would una- 
voidably subject him to jealousy and sus- 
picion. Then, was there not reason to 
apprehend, that the portion of the Com- 
missioners who might be placed on active 
duty of such a nature, would be too 
severely overworked? On one day they 
would be whirled off to Chester in the 
Telegraph, and on another they would be 
shot away to Northampton in the Rocket. 
All this wear and tear of locomotion, it 
was much to be feared, would be productive 
of the most formidable consequences. He 
presumed it was in honour of the Ist of 
September, that Ministers had selected 
these thirty-one sportsmen to mark, wing, 
bring down, and lacerate every borough, 
town, and county in England, and return 
to Downing-street after having bagged 
their quarry. The county Members, who 
voted for such a course of proceeding, 
were, in effect, treating their constituents 
as animals fere nature, who might be 
packed in one preserve, or transferred to 
another, at the arbitrary will and pleasure 
of these erratic sportsmen, duly licensed 
by the Treasury. It was also, he believed, 
a source of general dissatisfaction through- 
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out every county in England, that the 
Commissioners whom Government pro- 
posed to appoint, should be empowered to 
name the places in which the elections 
were to take place. He objected, also, to 
the unrestrained power of the Commis- 
sioners to divide counties as they pleased, 
and they ought to be so divided, that the 
proprietors of large estates should retain 
the influence attached tothem. But there 
might be a Radical Commissioner making 
the division, who would be of a very dif- 
ferent opinion. Many objected to the 
division of counties altogether, because it 
gave a balance in favour of the landed 
interest, which it ought to have; but a 
Radical Commissioner might so divide a 
county as to neutralize the intention of the 
Legislature. He mentioned no names, 
but it was quite possible for the Commis- 
sioners so to divide some counties, as to 
diminish instead of confirming the influ- 
ence of the landed interest. The Com- 
missioners had power given them, not only 
to divide the counties, but tomake up the 
required numbers of the constituency in 
certain old boroughs, and to mark’ the 
limits of all the new boroughs. When 
schedules A and B were before the House, 
a brook, a bridge, or a street, was sufficient 
to justify it in dislocating one part of the 
town from the other, and thus disfran- 
chising it according to the arbitrary prin- 
ciple of the Bill. How unjustly that prin- 
ciple operated in the cases of Guildford 
and Dorchester, the House must recollect. 
It had here, by instructions to the Com- 
missioners, an opportunity of repairing the 
injury thencommitted. But did Ministers 
compel them to join these dislocated parts 
of towns to the parent body? No such 
thing ; though they were empowered to 
join places, many miles off, to make up a 
constituency. There was another power 
equally monstrous. The Commissioners 
might add the whole or part of any ad- 
joining parish or township, to a borough, 
to make up exactly the required constitu- 
ency, or make it three, four, five, or six 
thousand. They might open their com- 
passes, and draw a circle on the map just 
of sufficient extent, or they might open them 
as wide as they pleased. As it was not 
possible to detect and measure crookedness 
by a crooked rule, so it would be difficult 
to find a standard by which to measure 
perfect novelty ; but certainly that was 
the most extravagant, unmeasured delega- 
tion of power ever practised by any Legis- 
K 
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lature. The most unbounded room was 
opened for favouritism ; the Commissioners 
might support and maintain the influence 
of a Whig, and annihilate that of a Tory ; 
but to lean on either side was objectionable. 
He complained, that the people of England 
should be made a stock in trade for three 
trading, dealing, travelling Commissioners 
to dispose of as they thought fit. He 
must also mention another extravagant 
power given to these Commissioners, which 
had been adverted to by his hon. and 
learned friend near him—the power of de- 
manding all the archives of every Corpora- 
tion of this country, to be submitted to 
their inspection. Would any of the country 
Gentlemen on that side of the House like 
to have their title-deed chest opened and 
ransacked? The archives of a Corpora- 
tion were their titles to their property. 
There were several Masters in Chancery 
on the list of Commissioners, and they, in 
looking over the title-deeds, might choose 
to alter the real limits of a borough, for 
the purposes of this Act, although they 
could not alter or limit its legal jurisdic- 
tion. He had no doubt that nothing was 
further from the intention of the noble 
Lord, in framing this clause, than to occa- 
sion all this collateral mischief, but it was 
likely, nevertheless, to happen. These 
were the objections which, even if he were 
disposed to effect any Reform, would 
disable him from adopting this plan. 
Instead, however, of having any secure 
ground of legislation to go upon, the 
House must half legislate, and give powers 
to complete its legislation to Commis- 
sioners, who would be open to the charge 
of favouritism and intrigue. There was 
no previous instance of the constituent 
body being dealt with except by a perfect 
act of the Legislature. He should not 
attempt to amend the clause, for he 
objected to the principle altogether. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by again asserting, that it was a monstro- 
sity to make the people of England, as it 
were, a mere stock-in-trade, to be par- 
titioned out, and divided, and sub-divided. 
at the election of a clique, or quorum of 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, that he was 
disposed to give the largest possible powers 
to the Commissioners named in the clause, 
as they would, in that case, be better 
enabled to execute their functions, and to 
do their work well, particularly as their 
decisions and acts were not to be final 
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until they had received the approbation of 
Parliament. With respect to the power 
of Commissioners to call for Corporation 
charters, that ought not to be objected to, 
for these charters were often abused, and 
frauds committed under their sanction. 
He was a friend to the corporate system, 
and therefore desired to prevent all abuses 
in it, and thought this power of examining 
their charters would tend to put down 
usurpations. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that he should 
never have contemplated consenting to the 
delegation of such powers as were con- 
ferred by this clause on the Commissioners, 
but for the consideration that their acts 
were to receive the sanction of Parliament, 
a proviso which he must confess obviated 
a great part of his objections. The clause, 
however, as it at present stood, was not 
particularly well adapted to enable the 
House to revise those decisions in detail, 
should any exceptions be taken to any one 
of them, for the clause rather bound the 
House to look at the general decisions of 
the Commissioners in the mass, than to 
take each particular case into considera- 
tion. The House should recollect that 
these Commissioners would have to deal 
with considerably more than 100 places. 
In the first instance, there were twenty-five 
counties to be divided: next, thirty-eight 
new boroughs to be instituted in England ; 
next, above twenty places in Wales, not 
before having any share in the Representa- 
tion, to be made part of districts which, 
with almost forty boroughs in schedule B, 
made between 120 and 130 places the 
Commissioners would have to deal with. 
When the report had been made, of course 
the House would direct it to be printed, 
that it might be shewn all over the country, 
and parties who felt themselves aggrieved— 
for, giving the Commissioners credit for 
impartiality, they must inevitably commit 
some error—might present petitions against 
what they thought unjust to the House. 
On these petitions the House would have 
to strike an average ; or rather, determine 
upon the Report by a majority of these 
petitions being rightly or wrongly founded. 
Thus, if twenty complaints had no found- 
ation, and ten had, the House was to say, 
that the whole of the Report should be 
adopted; or, vice versd, to reject the 
whole Report if the well-founded com- 
plaints should predominate, not specifying 
which were wrong. But would it not be 
better to refer back only such particular 
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cases as required revision? He disliked, 
too, the constitution of the Commission, 
the numbers of which the list was composed 
being too great. He was aware of the 
advantage of having a large number of 
persons to examine the particulars of dif- 
ferent places on the spot, but a small 
number ought to be set over them to 
decide disputed or difficult points. He 
was willing to take the first five names on 
the list, and make them the Commissioners 
upon whom all the responsibility should 
rest—-styling the rest sub-Commissioners. 
When responsibility was divided, it was 
lost; and so many being engaged would 
render them liable to charges which would 
not otherwise be thought of. Suppose, 
for instance, that the hon. member for 
Staffordshire was one of the Commis- 
sioners for dividing that county ; though, 
being Member for it he would hardly 
meddle with it; but suppose him to be 
concerned in dividing a county where any 
friend or relative of his had great influence 
—no decision that could be come to 
would be satisfactory, for it would be said, 
that he had influenced the Court of the 
Commissioners to adopt his views. But 
the constitutional objection urged by his 
hon. and learned friend (Sir Charles 
Wetherell) had struck his mind most for- 
cibly—he meant that relating to the sus- 
pension of the power of the Crown to 
dissolve Parliament, which it must not be 
supposed would last only three months. 
Three months was the period within which 
this Report would have to be made; but 
some time must be allowed for its being 
printed and considered by the country, 
after which it would have to be considered 
by this House ; the Overseers would have 
then to make out lists of the voters, which 
must afterwards be stuck on the church 
doors ; and the decisions of the Barristers, 
who were to determine on contested rights 
of voting, must be made before the Act 
could come into force. Under this Act 
the Crown then would not have the power 
of dissolving Parliament. It would be 
most dangerous thus to make a precedent 
for suspending the exercise of the Royal 
prerogative. It was certainly highly im- 
probable, that the Crown would desire to 
increase its prerogatives in this instance, 
but as it was possible, he would suggest 
that the power should not be taken away ; 
and that, in the event of its exercising 
that power before any or all the final steps 
necessary to complete this Act be taken, 
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the business of election shall proceed in 
the old form. He did not deny the 
inconvenience of that course, and no doubt 
it would be a strong reason for dissuading 
the Crown from so exercising its preroga- 
tive; but was it attended with more 
inconvenience than might result from de- 
priving the Crown of so important a part 
of its prerogative for six, eight, or nine 
months? He would suggest, therefore, 
to his noble friend, to bring in a clause to 
the effect, that if the Crown should dis- 
solve Parliament before the completion of 
these final steps, the Act shall not take 
effect. 

Sir Robert Inglis observed, that the hon. 
and learned member for Montgomeryshire 
had said justly, that there was no rule laid 
down for the guidance of the Commis- 
sioners in executing their functions, whe- 
ther property, population, or franchise, was 
to be taken as the principle upon which 
the divisions were to proceed ; and he cer- 
tainly wished to learn from the noble Lord 
opposite, whether it was intended, on the 
part of Government, to furnish the Com- 
missioners with any rules whereby their 
acts might be guided. 

Lord Althorp said, that the intention of 
Government was, to interfere with these 
Commissioners as little as possible; they 
would, therefore, be left at full liberty to 
draw up instructions for themselves. The 
right hon, member for Montgomery had 
expressed a wish to see the responsibility 
of their acts concentrated in the persons 
of seven of the Commissioners, and to 
make the rest sub-Commissioners. Now, 
though he was not disposed to deny that, 
in many cases, it was very unadviseable to 
divide responsibilities, yet he must say, 
that, in the present instance, great benefit 
would result from the extension of the 
responsibilities imposed on the Commis- 
sioners by the Act, and he should there- 
fore be averse to making any alteration in 
that respect. The right hon. Member 
had also urged, as an objection, that the 
House would have to take the general de- 
cision of the Commissioners into consi- 
deration, instead of examining each par- 
ticular case in detail, when any complaint 
was made of their decision; but he must 
be allowed to say, that if the House should 
pledge itself to the consideration of each 
particular case, the time of the House 
might be occupied during a whole Session 
in examining the merits of the complaints, 
should they be numerous, as probably they 
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might be. With respect to the last ob- 
jection of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
must observe, that, even at the present 
period, the power of the Crown to dis- 
solve the House was virtually restrained, 
until the Mutiny Act had passed; and 
as the objection was more a theoretical 
than a practical objection, he did not see 
why he might not bring the theoretic 
powers of the Constitution to bear upon 
the question. He must, however, express 
his entire disapproval of the suggestion of 
the right hon. Member, that in case a dis- 
solution of Parliament became inevitable 
before the Commissioners had executed 
their functions, the elections should pro- 
ceed on their present principle; for how 
was it possible to accede to such a propo- 
sition, after the Parliament had passed a 
law declaring the present constituency 
unfit to possess their franchises on their 
present footing ? 

Colonel Sibthorp expressed a hope that 
the Bill would not pass the House, or if 
it did, that it would neither pass the upper 
House nor obtain the sanction of the 
Crown. He recommended the Govern- 
ment to withdraw it altogether. He de- 
cidedly objected to Members of the House 
being appointed Commissioners, more es- 
pecially county Members. There was an 
individual among these Commissioners for 
whom he had great private friendship,— 
whose integrity, and whose general, as 
well as parliamentary knowledge, all must 
respect—-he meant Mr. Davies Gilbert ; 
but even to him he objected as a Member 
of this Commission, as well as to any other 
Member of this House in that capacity. 
He particularly objected to the hon. mem- 
ber for Staffordshire, because he was a 
county Member; not thathe thought him in- 
clined to do wrong, but because his name 
as a county Member would have too great 
an influence. He objected also to Minis- 
ters having the appointment of these Com- 
missioners ; for although he acquitted the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, of wishing todoanything underhand, 
yet the impression on the public would be, 
that the secrete consiliarit had been at 
work. The Commissioners, too, were to 
make their report to the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department; but would it 
not be more constitutional for them to 
come at once tothat House? There were 
a few select, honest, excellent, persevering, 
determined, unchangeable men, men who 
would not cut—who were not here to-day 
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and there to-morrow—but who stuck to 
those benches every night in spite of the 
injury they did their constitutions. But 
the other side were secure in their num- 
bers. All they said was, ‘‘Come along my 
lads! care not for them or what they say :” 
and the sic volo sic jubeo being passed 
along the line, the question was put, the 
hon. member for Middlesex took down his 
names and numbers, the question was car- 
ried against them, and they were handed 
down by the Press, perhaps to the obloquy 
of posterity. He objected to every clause 
in the Bill; but if there were one set of 
clauses in itmore objectionable than others, 
it was these; and he hoped that if they 
could overturn the phalanx opposed to 
them by numbers, they should do so by 
integrity and prudence. 

Mr. Freshfield thought the power of the 
Commissioners too extensive. A great 
objection was, that though an appeal from 
the award of the Commissioners was al- 
lowed, if this House was dissatisfied with 
it, in the first instance, there was no pro- 
vision made for an appeal from the second 
award. The time for making the award 
was three months ; but suppose the Com- 
missioners did not make their award within 
that time, was this to be remedied by pass- 
ing another act of Parliament? Another 
and more serious objection was this : sup- 
pose the case of the demise of the Crown 
at a particular period. The House had 
no power to sit beyond six months; and 
suppose that they were occupied longer 
than that in considering, and referring, 
and reconsidering awards, what, constitu- 
tionally, would be the situation of the 
country ? 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, he could not 
approve of the appointment of four of the 
gentlemen included in the proposed list of 
Commissioners. He objected to a learned 
Judge, the Lord Chief Baron of Scotland, 


-being at the head of a parliamentary Com- 


mission of this description. He had the 
strongest objection to two hon. Members 
of the House, and one of them, too, a 
Representative of one of the counties which 
were to be the subject of division, being 
members of a Commission upon whose re- 
port they would afterwards have to sit in 
judgment. He objected, also, to the ap- 
pearance of a reverend gentleman in that 
list, whose sacred office could not have 
supplied him with any peculiar qualifica- 
tion for the task, and who ought to have 
far higher claims upon his attention. He 
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begged to be understood as objecting to 
these honourable gentlemen, not as indi- 
viduals, but on account of the stations 
they filled. In introducing the amended 
clause, then before the Committee, the 
noble Lord, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer alluded to certain further alterations 
in it, which he (Mr. Hughes Hughes) had 
taken the liberty of suggesting on a former 
day, but with respect to which the noble 
Lord was mistaken in supposing that he 
intended to give a notice of a motion on 
the subject. One of his suggestions was, 
that the Commissioners should make a 
separate report in the case of each of the 
twenty-five counties enumerated in schedule 
G, and to this he thought the noble Lord 
offered no sufficient objection, when he 
said that this would lead to debates, com- 
pared with which the discussions on sche- 
dules A and B must be looked upon as 
brief. Did the noble Lord then suppose 
that, because all the twenty-five counties 
were the subject of one ponderous report, 
the case of each county would not be 
separately considered ? If his suggestion 
had been adopted, instead of referring 
back to the Commissioners the whole re- 
port; if, with respect to any one of the 
counties, Parliament should think, that it 
required to be revised and amended, the 
report upon such county only would be so 
referred back, while the remaining reports 
would be adopted, which would surely be 
more convenient. To the subject of an- 
other suggestion which he had taken the 
liberty of throwing out, his hon. friend, 
the member for Penryn, had adverted. 
Clause twenty-five not providing what 
should be done in the possible event that 
the report of the Commissioners, after one 
revision, should not be adopted by both 
Houses of Parliament, he had recom- 
mended an addition to the clause, to the 
effect that every county, the report with 
respect to which should not be so adopted, 
should remain entire and undivided, and 
should in future return four Members; 
and this he submitted to the Committee 
as one mode of finally disposing of the 
important question as to the division of 
counties. And here he would repeat the 
opinion that he had expressed on the first 
appearance of the amended clause then 
immediately under consideration, viz. that 
it was a very important improvement of 
the clause for which it was substituted, 
inasmuch as it removed the unconstitu- 
tional objection which he felt, in common 
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with so many hon. members of the House, 
to the irresponsible and absolute power of 
the Commissioners, whose reports must 
now be approved by Parliament; but still 
he could not help saying, and he thought 
the public would go along with him in the 
opinion, that it was paying dearly for the 
Ministerial adhesion to the generally ob- 
noxious provision for the division of coun- 
ties, to be obliged to submit to the neces- 
sity which it involved of an additional 
delay of six or nine months before a re- 
formed Parliament could be called into ex- 
istence. He must still think that Ministers 
had much better, even now, surrender the 
point of the division of counties. He had 
some verbal alterations to suggest in the 
clause, but, believing that the single point 
then under consideration was the list of 
Commissioners, he should not do so at 
that time, but conclude by intimating that, 
if any amendment should be proposed, 
having for its object the erasure of all or 
any of the four names to which he had 
objected, he should feel bound to support 
it. 

Mr. John Fane condemned the legis- 
lating in so uncertain and prospective a 
manner as this clause professed to do. 
They had heard of ex post facto law, but 
here was an Act to declare something to 
be law in future which was unknown. He 
considered that this delegation of the 
legislative power was a surrender of the 
privileges of Parliament. He wished to 
know, as the clause declared that the two 
Houses of Parliament were to address the 
King, and then the report was to become 
law, what would be the law suppose only 
one of the two Houses should agree to 
address his Majesty. He apprehended in 
that case, they should have disfranchised 
the old constituent body without having 
created a new one. 

Lord Althorp believed, that three 
months was ample time to make a Report, 
and when Parliament enacted that some- 
thing was to be; done, it presumed that 
it would be done. Many objections of 
this kind might be made with reference to 
other subjects besides this. The hon. 
member for Penryn (Mr. Freshfield) had 
asked, what would be done in the event of 
the demise of the Crown. Why Parlia- 
ment would meet immediately. If the 
Commissioners had not completed their 
labour in three months, and the House 
had not done their’s in six months, un- 
doubtedly great difficulty would arise, 








But if Parliament saw this, they would, of 
course, adopt measures to obviate the dif- 
ficulty. Therefore, the objection of the 
hon. Member appeared of very little 
weight. To suppose that the Commis- 
sioners would not make their award in six 
months, was to suppose that they would 
purposely obstruct an Act of Parliament. 
The hon. member for Oxford had recom- 
mended Ministers to give up the division 
of counties. He (Lord Althorp) confessed 
that he was surprised that there were some 
in that House, and out of the House, who 
were friendly to the Bill, who had ap- 
proved of every part of the Bill at first, 
but who now professed the strongest pos- 
sible objection to that clause which related 
to the division of counties. This, how- 
ever, was not a time to argue that point. 
Then, with regard to the names of the 
Commissioners. The Lord Chief Baron 
of Scotland was objected to because he 
was a Judge; it could not be on the 
ground of the business of his Court inter- 
fering with his duties as Commissioner. 
Had it been the Chief Baron of England 
it might be different. Then, he could not 
see upon what ground the two Members 
of Parliament were objected to. They 
were perfectly competent. If it was sup- 
posed that his hon. friend, the member for 
Stafford, would show such bad taste as to 
undertake the division of Stafford, it was 
supposing what was improbable. The 
Commissioner objected to on the ground 
of his being a clergyman, the rev. Mr. 
Sheepshanks, was a Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge—a man of great science, 
and likely to be of the greatest service, 
where a scientific person was required. If 
he had been a clergyman intrusted with 
the cure of souls, it might be improper to 
draw him from that duty. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes had not objected 
to the Commissioners as individuals, but 
on account of their stations. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, it was not 
unreasonable to assume, that the Commis- 
sioners might be unable to divide counties 
consistently with the principles of the Bill; 
and if a report came before the House 
which the House could not approve of, it 
must send that report back to the Com- 
missioners for revision, which was such a 
delegation of their power as they ought 
never to tolerate. He should rather see 
the House undertake the division itself 
than submit it to others, and this evil was 
mcreased when there appeared some 
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symptonis that Ministers were not agreed 
among themselves on the subject of the 
appointment of Commissioners. When 
the Bill was first before them, it had been 
proposed, in the case of Appleby, that 
such persons should be appointed to de- 
cide disputed cases, as to the extent and 
population of boroughs, and then they 
were told, that Commissioners ought not to 
be appointed, for the House was the 
proper tribunal to decide upon such sub- 
jects—but now it was affirmed the House 
was unfit to decide, and Commissioners 
were to be named. He had no doubt the 
whole was, and would be, attended with 
infinite difficulty. 

Mr. Hunt concurred with the hon. 
member for Oxford. He supposed these 
Commissioners were to have a salary. 
[‘‘ No,” from Lord Althorp| He was glad 
to hear that denia!, as it would tend to 
shorten the time the Commissioners would 
take to make their reports. That would 
depend, too, on the manner in which they 
proceeded to their business. If they 
went in small parties, and collected inform- 
ation to be afterwards determined on, 
then the majority of the Commissioners 
would decide in the dark—for the facts of 
each case could be known only to a few, 
and if the whole body visited every place, 
there would be no end to their labours. 
They would not make their reports in three 
years, much less in three months. 

In reply to questions from Mr. Hughes 
Hughes, 

Lord Althorp said, that the Commis- 
sioners were to have no salary; they were 
to be paid their travelling expenses. They 
had not commenced their duties, though 
they might have made some inquiries. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle protested against 
giving so great a power to Commissioners, 
without allowing the House fuller time for 
consideration, and to ascertain the quali- 
fications of these gentlemen for the office. 
Two-thirds of the Commissioners the 
House had never heard of before. Some 
were officers on half-pay, some barristers, 
and some attornies. He did not say 
they were unfit for the duties imposed 
on them, but he suspected they had 
generally a political bias. The two first 
names were those of persons connected 
with the Government, and the appoint- 
ment in general was primd facie evidence, 
that their opinions were not hostile to the 
present Ministry. They were to have great 
authority to decide upon the constituency 
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of boroughs, and they might be supposed 
liable to be influenced by a wish to make 
such a selection of additional voters as 
would give the town or borough a future 

olitical character. He was happy to 
heat they were not to have salaries, but it 
was idle to assert they were nominated by 
the House, when the fact was, they were 
appointed by the Ministry. 

Mr. Hunt wished to be understood as 
not objecting to the Commissioners being 
paid. He had no objection to those being 
paid who did important public duties. 
His great objection was, that many persons 
received large salaries who did no duties 
for them. 

Mr. Robert Grosvenor said, that if some 
of the Commissioners were favourable to 
the opinions of Government, there were 
others who held different opinions, and 
who would be a sufficient check on any 
political bias in their brother Commis- 
sioners. ‘The hon. Baronet had objected 
to half-pay officers being nominated—he 
had yet to learn that a half-pay officer 
was not as competent to perform the 
duties of a Commissioner as any other 
man, if he had, in other respects, the re- 
quisite qualifications. No reason could 
be assigned why they might not have 
these as well as any other class of society. 

Mr. Wrangham said, it was true that 
the Commissioners might be compelled to 
make their report within three months, 
but then it might be so crude and imper- 
fect as to require further consideration. 
They had already an illustration of this in 
the “ additional information,” that it had 
been found necessary to obtain respecting 
the population of boroughs. That, how- 
ever, was not the chief reason for his 
troubling the House with a few remarks. 
He wished to be allowed to say a few 
words respecting the Commissioners to be 
appointed, Although he by no means 
wished to attach a suspicion of unfairness 
to the gentlemen appointed as Commis- 
sioners, yet he thought he was perfectly 
justified in calling the attention of the 
Committee to the fact, that a very great 
proportion of those so named, were gen- 
tlemen who were publicly known to par- 
ticipate in the political sentiments of the 
present Government. There were at least 
sixteen of the number whom he could 
state to be more or less connected with his 
Majesty’s Government, and friendly to 
Reform. He had no doubt, indeed, that 
the majority were persons favourable to 
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that measure. He begged it might not 
be imagined that he was actuated by any 
sort of invidious feeling in making these 
remarks, for there were but two gentlemen 
on the list with whom he had any personal 
acquaintance, but without imputing the 
slightest degree of interested or improper 
motive, he would say, that persons so cir- 
cumstanced must have a certain political 
bias, and it was idle to suppose that they 
could divest their minds of it. 

Sir John Wrottesley could not help 
thinking it a very bold undertaking, par- 
ticularly for a young man, and a young 
Member of Parliament, to assume to re- 
present the opinions of gentlemen, with 
whom, at the same time, he acknowledged 
himself to be unacquainted. He knew 
many of the gentlemen named in the list 
to be men of high attaintments, and to be 
the farthest in the world from suffering 
themselves to be influenced by any poli- 
tical bias. But would his noble friend 
have done well to have selected men of a 
political bias the other way? Would he 
not, on the contrary, have subjected him- 
self to much ridicule? And he (Sir John 
Wrottesley) would much rather see the 
measure meet with opposition than ridicule. 
All the gentlemen appointed were men of 
high character—a character of which they 
were as tenacious as the hon. Gentleman 
himself; that even if it could be supposed 
that they would be capable of any par- 
tiality, that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment would have a remedy before the 
public could suffer any detriment. 

Mr. Wrangham maintained the right 
of all, whether old or young Members, to 
comment on the list; the promulgation of 
it invited criticism. If his opinions, from 
a want of the experience of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, were not as valuable, they were at 
least as honest. 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he was ready 
to allow that as these names were brought 
before the House, they were a fair subject 
for criticism, and every hon. Gentleman 
had a right to comment on them. He 
only complained because the hon. Gentle- 
man had commented on the names of 
persons of whom he knew nothing. 

Lord Althorp said, that it was only 
from the hon. Member (Mr. Wrangham) 
he had for the first time heard of the po- 
litical opinions of many of the proposed 
Commissioners. He believed, however, 
that the majority of them were favourable 
to Reform ; and, indeed, it would be diffie 











cult to meet thirty-one gentlemen of in- 
telligence out of that House, the majority 
of whom were not favourable to Reform. 
If the majority of the Commissioners were 
hostile to the measure, they would be the 
least fit persons that could be chosen. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that when the 
noble Lord called upon the House to 
adopt these names, the House had a right 
to canvass the opinions of the individuals. 
If he saw names in the list which were 
not known publicly to be qualified to per. 
form the duties of Commissioners, he 
would not willingly adopt them. He 
must also say, that if gentlemen were pro- 
posed, to whom no remuneration was to 
be given, he could not help looking at the 
election of such persons with suspicion. 
The noble Lord could not suppose that 
those who engaged to perform the duties 
of Commissioners, ouglrt not to be remu- 
nerated in some way or other. If they 
were not to receive compensation in 
money, they must receive it in some other 
way, and the expectation of remuneration 
was calculated to give a bias to their judg- 
ments. He wished for the nomination of 
persons who would act impartially between 
all parties and all interests. 

Mr. Baring Wall suggested, that those 
members' of the Commission who were 
barristers, should not go to the counties in 
the circuits in which they practised, and 
that those connected with particular coun- 
ties should not go as Commissioners to 
those counties. There were some names 
ou the list which he thought would not 
act well together. For instance, Mr. Bel- 
Jenden Kerr and Mr. Davies Gilbert, than 
whom no two men could be more opposed 
to each other. He admitted that the first 
named gentleman was a man of consider- 
able talents and acquirements ; but at the 
same time he must say, that he was a 
most unaccommodating and unquiet in- 
dividual. He meant nothing personal or 
disrespectful, but it was necessary, when 
the constituency of England was to be re- 
modelled, that, at least, the Commons 
should be allowed to comment on the gen- 
tlemen by whom that important office was 
to be undertaken. ‘There were particular 
objections to the gentlemen whom he had 
named, being employed to divide the 
county with which he (Mr. Baring Wall) 
was connected. 

Lord Althorp had known Mr. Bellenden 
Kerr, and acted with him in a public so- 
ciety, and he had always found him an ex- 
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tremely active, intelligent, and useful man, 
and, in his opinion, not at all open to the 
objection which the hon. Member had 
made against him. It had been argued 
that the Commissioners should not divide 
any districts with which they were them- 
selves connected, but this arrangement 
was left to themselves, as men of honour 
and character, acting under a heavy re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Blamire said, that the division of 
some of the counties could be as well 
effected by the Commissioners, by the aid 
of maps, in London, as by visits to the 
counties themselves, For instance, he 
thought that a division of his county 
(Cumberland) might be easily and speedily 
effected in that way, without giving the 
Commissioners the trouble of a journey 
down to it. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, notwithstand- 
ing the opinion of the hon. member for 
Cumberland, he thought a personal know- 
ledge and inspection of the counties 
to be divided absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Blount stood up to defend his 
worthy friend Mr. Bellenden Kerr, from 
the charge made by the hon. Member op- 
posite. He had been personally and inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Kerr for many 
years, and the attack made was as unjust 
as it was uncalled for. It was insinuated 
that he would cause strife among the 
Commissioners, which was a very odd sort 
of charge. He had no doubt the gentle- 
man in question would perform any duty 
he undertook, conscientiously and firmly, 
and he would resist any impropriety, by 
whomsoever attempted. 

Mr. Baring Wail asked whether Mr. 
Bellenden Kerr was brother-in-law to Mr. 
Gawler? (another of the Commissioners). 

Mr. Blount replied, that he was not. 

The original question was, to leave out 
all the words in clause 22 which follow 
the words ‘ be it enacted,” for the pur- 
pose of introducing other words; such 
other words consisting of clause 23 as 
originally proposed to be amended. The 
question now was, that the words proposed 
be inserted as part of the clause. 

Sir Charles Wetherell begged to ask 
the noble Lord, if the districts to be taken 
by the Commissioners were to be deter- 
mined by a majority of themselves. 

Lord Althorp had before stated this 
was matter of arrangement to be deter- 
mined on their own parts, 

Question agreed to, 
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The Chairman then put the question, 
that ‘‘ the names of the Commissioners (as 
read) be inserted in clause 23.” 

Mr. Baring Wall said, that he thought 
it was most important that the Commis- 
sioners should be persons of some standing, 
and such as the country could repose con- 
fidence in. Why was Mr. Mogg’s name 
not in the list? He perceived in the 


list the names of some very young men: | 


he thought this very injudicious. In fact, 
he could not imagine a selection less cal- 
culated to give public satisfaction than 
that which had been proposed. The noble 
Lord should give the House time to con- 
sider the character of the individuals pro- 
posed to act as Commissioners under this 
Act, before he pressed the list which had 
been read for the adoption of the House. 
He felt convinced that the candour which 
always characterised the conduct of the 
noble Lord would induce him to recon- 
sider the subject. What, he would ask, 
would the people think of that list ? 
Would they feel satisfied that the persons 
appointed were competent to discharge 
the important duties they would have 
to perform? Hedid not think they would. 
He did not mean to throw any imputation 
on those persons. They were,no doubt,very 
respectable individuals, but, notwithstand- 
ing, by no means competent, as far as 
he could form an opinion on the subject, 
to perform their duty to the satisfaction of 
the country. ; 

Lord Althorp said, he would not deny 
that some of the proposed Commissioners 
were young men, but that circumstance did 
not, in his opinion, form a valid objection 
to their ability to discharge the duty they 
would have to perform in an efficient man- 
ner. Several of these gentlemen were en- 
gaged in the artillery and in the engineers, 
and were,in consequence, peculiarly fitted 
for the service for which they had been 
selected. He had no apprehension what- 
ever that the proposed list would meet 
with the disapprobation of the public. He 
considered the few objections which had 
been taken to the list sufficient evidence 
that it was unexceptionable, He certainly 
never expected it would meet with the 
approbation of the hon. Member, 

Question agreed to. 

The question—* That sixteen of the 
Commissioners form a quorum, and that 
they make a report in writing to the 
House within three months after their ap- 
pointment agreed to,” 
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Clause 23rd as amended was then 
agreed to, and ordered to stand part of 
the Bill. 

The Chairman began to read the 24th 
clause, when 

Sir George Warrender said, that he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to a notice of an Amendment which he had 
given on a former night, to the effect 
“‘ That all boroughs which had more than 


| 400 resident inhabitants should continue 





to return Members as heretofore.” He 
took that opportunity to assure the House, 
that whatever opposition he had felt it his 
duty to give to the Bill, it was not his in- 
tention to throw any vexatious impedi- 
ments in the way of the measure in its 
progress through the House. He still, 
however, remained of opinion, that towns 
which contained 400 electors would return 
as independent and free Representatives as 
any place in the kingdom, though, after the 
decision that had been come to in respect 
of these boroughs, he felt it would be use- 
less to trouble the committee any further. 
He knew that his conduct in this regard 
had called forth the disapprobation of some 
young Members on his side of the House. 
He, however, as an independent Member of 
that House, did not seek to please them, 
but to do his duty. He would conclude 
by stating, that it was not his intention 
to press his Amendment. 

The Chairman read the 24th clause, 
and put the question, that after the words 
‘be it enacted” there be inserted “ that 
the Commissioners have power to incor- 
porate with any city or borough any parish 
adjacent to such city or borough, within 
the distance of one mile.” 

Mr. James L. Knight said, that the effect 
of this clause would be to give a very dan- 
gerous power to the Commissioners. For 
example, it would be in their power, if 
they thought fit, under this clause, to add 
to the borough of Marylebone, which was 
to be constituted by this Act (and which 
was already large enough), the parishes of 
Kensington and Chelsea. Such a power 
vested in those Commissioners might be 
attended with the most alarming conse- 
quences. It would invest them with an 
authority to alter the whole constituency of 
the country. He wished to know from 
the noble Lord opposite,if it was intended 
that the Commission should possess such 
powers. 

Lord Althorp replied, that it would be 
extremely inconvenient to limit the powerg 














of the Commissioners in particular places. | 
He was quite sure there was no danger to 
be apprehended from allowing the clause | 
to stand as it was at present. 

Mr. Tennyson said, he was aware of the | 
difficulty in limiting the power of the 
Commissioners in any particular place, | 
but he thought they ought, in settling | 
the new limits of boroughs, to have 
authority to separate from such boroughs 
any districts in which an undue local in- 
fluence predominated. He was induced 
to express this opinion, because,in the 
borough he had the honour to represent 
(Stamford), a part of the town was situated 
across a river, and in another county ; this 
was not within the limits of the borough, 
but if the Commissioners, in the exercise 
of their authority, should annex it to the 
borough itself, they would replace Stam- 
ford directly under the control of a noble 
Lord, to whom the chief part of the parish iu 
question belonged. Hetherefore trusted ,that 
as the borough at present contained asuffici- 
ent constituency, the Commissioners would 
not interfere with it in the way he had 
mentioned, which would have an effect 
wholly contrary to the principles on which 
the Bill was founded. Some caution ought 
to be given to the Commissioners, to 
observe generally, that their divisions or 
additions should be free from any undue 
controlling influence, 

Lord Althorp could not agree in the 
Opinion expressed by his hon. friend. He 
thought the Commissioners, to discharge 
their important duties properly, should 
enter upon them utterly ignorant, not only 
with respect to the localities of any 
borough, but of the influence that was 
prevalent in its vicinity. The only instruc- 
tions Ministers would give were, that the 
Commissioners should perform their duties 
with the utmost impartiality, and according 
to the principles of strict justice. They 
would have little chance of giving general 
satisfaction, if they suffered such consi- 
derations as his hon. friend had alluded 
to, to influence their decisions. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that no 
speech had been delivered in that House 
which made more against the Bill than 
that which had just been delivered by the 
hon. Member opposite, he being a member 
of the Government which had proposed it. 
He fully agreed with the opinion of 
the hon. Member, and feared Stamford 
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knew something of borough representation, 
from being connected withCornwall,and he 
was positive, that in many of the boroughs 
of that county, the plan of Government 
would open the door to the introduction 
of that sort of influence which the hon. 
Member hoped would not be exercised about 
the limits of his own borough, but with a 


different effect as to the parties con- 


cerned. It was, however, well that the 
noble Lord had dissented from the hon, 
Member’s suggestion, but it showed that 


| some of the members of Government were 


not disposed to be rigidly impartial to their 
political opponents. Among the gentlemen 
who were to be appointed Commissioners 
to execute such duties as the hon. member 
for Stamford had described, he regretted 
to see that there were some Members of 
Parliament. He had a high respect per- 
sonally for these gentlemen, but he feared 
their knowledge and acquirements, as re- 
presentatives of the people, rendered them 
peculiarly liable to be biased in their 
decisions. In making such appointments, 
the House should be particularly cautious. 
The Commissioners would, in fact, be 
similar to those appointed under the 
celebrated India bill of Mr. Fox, and 
almost as objectionable. There was no 
occasion to insert their names in an Act 
of Parliament. It appeared to be done to 
obtain undue influence. Suppose that a 
change of Ministry should take place, the 
persons who entered into office could have 
no voice in the appointment of these Com- 
missioners for, being named in the Bill,their 
office was not derived from Ministerial 
authority. The whole clause with reference 
to these appointments, was hasty and in- 
judicious, and would throw an immense 
power into the hands of the Ministers. As 
the hon. member for Stamford had re- 
marked, unless very carefully and exactly 
administered, it would tend to place certain 
boroughs more under direct nomination 
than they were at present. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Commis- 
sioners in the present instance would not 
be at all similar to those to whom the hon. 
Baronet had alluded. The Commissioners 
under Mr. Fox’s bill were Commissioners 
for managing the whole affairs of India; 
they were to be permanent and inde- 
pendent of the Crown, Now the present 
Commissioners would be merely appointed 
to discharge the duties assigned to them in 
this Bill, and after they had performed 
those duties their office would cease, 
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Colonel Sibthorp begged to take this 
opportunity to give notice, that on the 
bringing up of the report, he would move, 
that no Member of that House, or Mem- 
ber’s son, should be appointed to fill the 
situation of a Commissioner for the pur- 
pose of deciding the division of the 
counties, or fixing the boundaries of cities 
or boroughs which it was determined by 
the Bill should be divided. 

Mr. Tennyson said, his only object had 
been to express his anxiety that the Com- 
missioners should exercise their duties 
with great care, and, in general, to avoid 
introducing predominating influences into 
any particular borough. Their object 
ought to be, to extend real Representation, 
and to be careful that any additions they 
made should not have a contrary tendency. 
His objection was made on the part of the 
whole people of England, as it might affect 
the new constituencies generally ; and he 
repeated, if the Commissioners should take 
the course, at Stamford, to which he 
alluded, he would bring the matter under 
the consideration of Parliament. 

Mr. John Campbell protested against 
the doctrine of the hon. Member. The 
Commissioners, in the exercise of their 
functions, should have eyes, but no ears. 
Their object and duties were, to include 
particular portions of towns to be annexed 
to boroughs, and, in the exercise of this 
power, they ought to decide without con- 
sidering what particular election interests 
might be affected. 

Mr. Dizon begged, as the hon. mem- 
ber for Stamford had declared he would, 
if there was any interference with the 
borough he represented, which he did not 
approve of, bring the matter under the 
consideration of the House, distinctly to 
say, he should oppose him; and if the 
Commissioners were to be liable to such 
imputations from one of the members of 
Government, the only way to relieve Mi- 
nisters from the difficulty of their position 
would be, for the hon. Member to put an 
end to his official connexion with them, 
when, as a private Member, he might take 
what course he pleased. 

Sir Charles Wetherell begged to con- 
gratulate the House upon the very decided 
manner in which the hon. member for 
Stamford had laid down the principle on 
wliich he desired the Commissioners to 
act, which he (Sir Charles Wetherell) 
scrupled not to say, would be a great per- 
version of their duty. An hon. member 
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j would say, “these Commissioners shall 


cut my borough as I like;” and then, up 
gets anotherand says, “I will have my bo- 
rough divided in the way it suits me ;” 
but the hon. member for Stamford insisted, 
that “ his borough was not to be interfered 
with at all,” and said he did this in justice 
to his constituency at that place, This was 
certainly an admirable way of putting the 
case; and he thought the House must 
agree with him, that the principle of the 
hon. Gentleman was totally at variance 
with every just ground on which the 
Commissioners ought to proceed. He 
believed the whole enactment was nothing 
more than a job under the name of Re- 
form, and he had no doubt the observa- 
tions of the hon. member for Stamford 
were quite consistent with the ideas of 
many Reforming Members of that House, 
although the noble Lord had expressly 
disclaimed such sentiments. Independent 
of this, however, he objected to the ap- 


| pointment of these Commissioners, because 





an unlimited and uncontrolled power was 
placed in their hands. 

Mr. Stanley agreed with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that if the popular 
opinion was to be formed from the remarks 
of the hon. member for Stamford, that it 
would be adverse to the appointment of 
the Commissioners; but he was sure, that 
that matter would be completely set at 
rest, both as regarded the Commissioners 
and the public, by the unanimous ex- 
pression of opinion which had now been 
given from both sides of the House, as to 
the line of conduct which those Commis- 
sioners ought to pursue. 

Mr. Tennyson said, that in what he had 
suggested, he had not been influenced by 
private or personal motives or consider- 
ations. He had urged what he had stated, 
on behalf of his constituents and the people 
of England generally. He surely could 
not be suspected of personal motives, after 
the sacrifices some of his connexions had 
made. 

Mr. Lowther thought, some of the mem- 
bers of Government were rather severe 
upon their colleague, the hon. member for 
Stamford, who had only abided by the 
rule which had been laid down, as a reason 
for adding 4,000 inhabitants to White- 
haven, which, in the debate on that part 
of the Bill, it was said by Ministers, would 
prevent Whitehaven from being impro- 
perly influenced. One district, it appeared, 
was passed over, and another added, to 

















suit a particular purpose, which was found 
fault with when applied in another way, 
by the hon. Member. 

Sir James Graham said, the hon. Mem- 
ber referred to a case which had been 
decided ina former debate. In that case, 
he (Sir James Graham) had stated, that 
he had so strong a feeling with regard to 
the influence of property as bearing upon 
the elective franchise, that he had recom- 
mended the borough which had been 
alluded to, should be extended, because it 
was notoriously the property of one noble 
individual, whose ancestor had boasted, 
that the inhabitants of that town could 
only claim one of the four elements as a 
right—that was air ; fire, earth, and water, 
he had the complete disposal of. He had 
frankly declared, that if the town were left 
alone, and allowed to return one Member, 
that it would become a nomination bo- 
rough, and he, therefore, wished the House 
to be very careful, when making a reform 
of the Representation, how it perpetuated 
or strengthened an abuse. The circum- 
stance he had described ought not to be 
tolerated. He had, he presumed, answered 
the hon. Gentleman; and now, with re- 
spect to the question immediately before 
the House, he differed altogether from the 
view which his hon. friend (Mr. Tennyson) 
had taken of the line of conduct to be 
pursued by the Commissioners, and he 
quite coincided in the view which had 
been taken on that point by his noble 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Lowther said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman could find no better arguments 
than the idle boast of an ancestor of his, all 
he could say was, that was no answer to 
the objections he had urged. 

Lord John Russell was quite sure that 
in what his hon. friend, the member for 
Stamford, had stated, he had not been 
influenced by any personal feelings or con- 
siderations, but that he was merely anxious 
to express the sentiments of his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. Curteis said, that part of this clause 
seemed to him to militate against the prin- 
ciple on which this Bill professed to pro- 
ceed. It would appear as if the Commis- 
sioners, in the exercise of the very con- 
siderable power with which they were to 
be intrusted, might, if it suited them, 
omit the agricultural parishes in the local 
divisions they made, to the entire exclu- 
sion of the rural population. 


Lord Althorp assured the hon, Gentle- 
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man, that he misunderstood the clause. 
The Commissioners had no power what- 
ever to skip over any agricultural parishes. 

Mr. Curteis said,then the clause was not 
properly worded, and he must recommend 
that some alteration should be made, so 
that the country gentlemen might under- 
stand it. 

Lord Althorp said, that he thought no 
words could be plainer. They were— 
‘¢ The said Commissioners, or any sixteen 
of them, shall have the power, if they 
think fit, to settle, for the purposes of this 
Act, the limits or boundaries of the seve- 
ral boroughs mentioned in the schedules 
hereunto annexed.” 

An Hon. Member begged to inquire, 
whether any limit was to be set to the dis- 
tricts to be included, or whether it de- 
pended on the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners to include any proportion they 
thought proper. 

Lord Althorp said, in reply, that any 
division the Commissioners thought proper 
to include, for the purposes of this Act, 
would become part of the town. 

Sir Charles Wetherell wished to ascer- 
tain, if it was in their power to makea 
place as large as they thought proper, or 
could they contract it at their pleasure ? 

Sir Richard Vyvyan suggested, that it 
would be better to appoint a Committee of 
the House to decide upon the decisions of 
the Commissioners. How could the House 
itself decide upon upwards of 300 cases? 

Lord Althorp considered the appoint- 
ment of a Committee unnecessary. The 
House could certainly find time to hear 
any appeals that were made to it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell asked, if there 
was to be a separate report made on the 
case of each borough ? 

Lord Althorp said, there was. 

The Chairman said, the question was, 
that the words proposed be inserted after 
the words “ be it enacted.”—Agreed to. 

Verbal Amendments were agreed to, 
and the Question, that “‘ Clause 24, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” also 
agreed to. 

Lord Althorp moved, that the Chair- 
man do report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 

Mr. Alderman Wood thought, that they 
ought then to proceed with the two next 
clauses ; as they formed only a portion of 
the clause to which they had just agreed 
it was not likely that they would provoke 
any discussion, The fact was, that people 
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out of doors were quite dissatisfied with 
the slow progress of the Bill, and they 
should endeavour to proceed ata somewhat 
more rapid pace, if possible. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that it was 
now more than half-past one o'clock, and 
though the worthy Alderman and _ his 
friends might remain, he would certainly 
go out of the House: and the worthy 
Alderman, and his friends out of doors, 
might express what dissatisfaction they 
liked with his personal conduct. 

Lord Althorp felt bound, in pursuance 
of the contract originally made on the 
subject,to stop at that hour of the morning. 

The House resumed : the Committee to 
sit again the next day. 


Tue Coronation.]| Mr. Bernal brought 
up the Report of the Committee of Supply. 

On the question that the Resolution be 
agreed to, 

Mr. James protested against the grant 
of 50,000J. for the expenses of the Coro 
nation. He thought, that in the present 
impoverished state of the country, it was a 
shameful waste of the public money to 
vote so large a sum. He thought, that 
5,000/. was amply sufficient. Our diffi- 
culties were so great at the present mo- 
ment, that we could not venture to go to 
war, however we might be insulted by 
foreign Powers,because Government knew, 
that the first shot which might be fired 
against England would be the signal for 
wiping out the National Debt. Under 
such circumstances, it became us to hus- 
band our resources in time of peace. 

Resolutions agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, September 2, 1831. 


Minures.] Bill. Brought in by Lord PLun«etr, for the 
better execution of Decrees and Orders made by the 
Courts of Chancery in England and Ireland respectively. 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of RicuMmonp, from 
certain Catholics in Ireland for an equalization of Civil 
Rights. 

EccLestasticaL Courts anpD Privi- 
LEGE OF PariitaMENT.| The Lord Chan- 
cellor rose, pursuant to notice, to call the 
attention of the House to the subject of 
the Process of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
as far as Members of Parliament were 
concerned, and to state the nature and 
object of a Bill which he was about to 
introduce relative to that subject. The 
Bill would have the effect of trenching, to 
a certain extent, on a privilege now en- 
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joyed by their Lordships, and the Mem- 
bers of the other House of Parliament ; 
but he was persuaded that it was a sort of 
privilege which both their Lordships and 
the Members of the other House would 
willingly waive. One part of the Bill went 
to equalise the ecclesiastical processes in 
this country and Ireland; but that was 
a matter of minor importance, and he 
would, therefore, proceed at once to 
explain to their Lordships that part of the 
Bill which was the most important. Their 
Lordships were aware, that one mode by 
which a creditor was enabled to recover 
his debt by common-law process was, by 
the arrest of the person of the debtor on 
mesne process, or in execution on a 
judgment. This was one mode by which 
the creditor was enabled to work out the 
payment of his debt, which was the 
object of the process of arrest. But 
their Lordships were also aware, that 
persons having privilege of Parliament, 
whether Members of this or the other 
House, and persons having the privilege 
of the Peerage, whether they had a seat 
in their Lordships’ House or not, were 
exempt from arrest on mesne process. 
The Courts of Law had gone further in 
their respect for this privilege of Par- 
liament; for where a Member of Parlia- 
ment was guilty of what was commonly 
called Contempt of Court, in disobeying 
the orders of the Court, although this was 
considered as rather in the nature of a 
criminal act, yet even then the Court did 
not proceed against the person of the 
Member of Parliament. In the case of 
persons not entitled to this privilege, 
where, for example, they refused to obey 
an award which was made an Order of 
Court, the common proceeding to compel 
obedience was, by attachment of their 
persons for a contempt of Court. But, 
although this species of contempt was 
considered as in the nature of a crime, 
yet the matter being really and sub- 
stantially of a civil nature, the Court, in 
the cases of those having privilege of 
Parliament, did not proceed by attach- 
ment of the person. So, when a bill was 
filed in a Court of Equity, the party 
defendant was compellable to put in an 
answer by a process of Court, attaching 
his person for contempt of Court ; but 
this remedy could not be had against 
persons having the privilege of Parlia- 
ment, who might, therefore, be considered 
as exempt from civil process, both at law 

















and in equity. To remedy this, some 
Acts were passed subsequent to the Re- 
volution, one in the reign of William 3rd, 
and another in the reign of George 3rd, 
by which Members of Parliament are 
made compellable to obey and answer by 
distress and sequestration of their pro- 
perty, their persons being, of course, still 
held to be exempt. This was the practice 
of this day, which left the personal se- 
curity of Members of Parliament in- 
violate, but, at the same time, placed 
them in such a situation with respect to 
their property, that it could not be said 
that their privilege of Parliament set 
them above the law. ‘This, then, was the 
situation in which the processes of the 
Civil Courts of Law and Equity stood 
with respect to persons having privilege 
of Parliament. But the process of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, or Courts Christian, 
stood on a very different footing. At 
first, the only mode which these Courts 
had of enforcing obedience to their orders 
or decisions was, by the process of ex- 
communication, which answered the pur- 
pose for a time, but afterwards, as Mr. 
Justice Blackstone said, excommunication 
became a brutum fulmen, and it was found 


necessary to resort to the assistance of 


the Civil Courts, in order to carry the 
sentences of the Ecclesiastical Courts into 
effect, and this was done by means of the 
writ de excommunicato capiendo out of the 
Civil Court, upon a szgnificavit from the 
Ecclesiastical Court, that the party had 
been excommunicated. That remained 
the only process by which the sentence of 
the Courts Christian could be enforced, 
until the simpler process, introduced some 
years ago by the Act commonly called 
Lord Stowell’s Act, which put an end to 
the cumbrous and awkward process of the 
excommunication and writ de excommu- 
nicato capiendo, and placed the process of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts upon much the 
same footing as those of the Civil Courts. 
But it so happened, that in that bill no 
care was taken to include the cases of 
such persons as had privilege of Parlia- 
ment. The Ecclesiastical Courts had 
proceeded, not against the body or the 
property of a party, but against his soul ; 
and then the Bill of Lord Stowell took 
away the process against the soul, and, as 
far as respected Members of Parliament, 
substituted nothing in its stead, so that 
at present such persons were completely 
exempt from the process of the Eccle- 
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siastical Courts, This monstrous — 
was enjoyed by about 1,000 individuals, 
Members of this and the other House, 
who were, therefore, as far as the process 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts was con- 
cerned, absolutely free and exempt from, 
and above the laws, and the question 
was, whether this was a state of things 
which ought to continue. It might be 
true, that their Lordships were not very 
likely to do anything that could bring 
them within the scope of Ecclesiastical 
cognizance. But the Ecclesiastical Courts 
had the jurisdiction to decide in cases of 
marriage and divorce; and not only in 
these, but in many other important cases ; 
and when suits were instituted against 
persons having privilege of Parliament, 
the Courts Christian had no means to 
compel them to obey one of its orders. 
If a suit were instituted for a divorce, the 
person against whom it was instituted, if 
he had privilege of Parliament, could not 
be compelled to appear. But this was 
not all. Suppose a suit to be instituted 
for a declarator of nullity of a marriage, 
it might, in the case of one having pri- 
vilege of Parliament, be stopped ix limine, 
as the Court had no power to compel an 
answer; and yet upon this might depend 
questions of legitimacy and_ bastardy, 
which must regulate, not merely the 
descent of property, but of honours— 
questions which, owing to the present 
defect in the process, it might, in many 
instances of the last importance, be found 
impossible to try. The same observations 
applied to cases of divorce and adultery, as 
to cases of nullity of marriage. It was 
true, that it seldom happened in their 
Lordships’ persons, that any occasions 
occurred for such proceedings in the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts, but, at the same time, 
such things might happen, and that was 
sufficient reason for providing the proper 
remedy in case they should occur. There 
was one thing, however, from which 
neither their Lordships, nor Members of 
the other House, were exempt, and that 
was death, and from death often arose 
suits connected with wills, to be proved in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts. Now the ex- 
isting defect of process, rendered it im- 
possible for the Ecclesiastical Court to 
compel the proper party, in case he had 
privilege of Parliament, to bring a will 
into Court and prove it. Suppose a 
father, by will, leaves a large personal 
property to the second son, and that the 
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elder is the proper person to bring in and 
prove the will, the Court can, on a _pro- 
ceeding by the second son, compel the 
elder brother to bring in and prove the 
will. But, suppose the elder brother has 
privilege of Parliament, he has the will 
in his power, and it is impossible for the 
Court to compel him to bring it in, He 
may laugh at the Court and at his bro- 
ther, and even though he should be guilty 
of open contempt of Court (unless the 
contempt should be accompanied by a 
crime, as happened in a late case in the 
Court of Chancery, where privilege did 
not protect the party), the Court could 
not proceed against him. By this means, 
personal property, to the extent of thou- 
sands or of millions, might be kept from 
the party entitled to it, and retained by a 
party having no title to it, and whose 
interest it was, that the will should never 
be proved or estimated. He might state 
many other cases in which the most fla- 
grant injustice would be the consequence 
of this want of power in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts to proceed against Members of 
Parliament, but he had stated enough to 
show that some remedy was indispens- 
able. The privilege was monstrous, and 
it was the more so when one considered 
that, in these matters, the Courts Chris- 
tian were Courts, not of concurrent, but 
of exclusive, jurisdiction, and were, there- 
fore, the only Courts where redress could 
be had. He might mention one other 
instance of the injustice which might 
result from this defect of the process. 
The Court might think proper to decree 
against a person having privilege of Par- 
liament for alimony to be paid to his wife, 
and for costs of suit—suppose 3,000/. 
a-year for alimony, and 10,0001. for costs 
of suit—but not a farthing could the 
Court compel him to pay. If he was a 
Member of Parliament, whether for York- 
shire or Old Sarum, no matter, he might 
set the Court at defiance, and decline to 
pay the least regard to its sentence. One 
word more as to the kind of persons whose 
affairs were most likely to come into 
Doctors’ Commons. They were persons 
of property, and the larger their property, 
the more likely they were to come under 
the cognizance of the Ecclesiastical Courts 
with respect to bills. He had said enough 
to show how very material it was, that this 
monstrous privilege should be done away, 
and he ought to have brought in a Bill 
for the purpose long ago, and would have 
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done it had he not waited for a Report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. The Com- 
missioners had, in point of fact, decided 
on this matter in conformity with his 
views, but he was apprehensive that their 
Report could not be laid on their Lord- 
ships’ Table in sufficient time to render it 
possible to get a Bill founded upon it 
passed in the course of the present Ses- 
sion, and, therefore, he introduced the 
Bill now. Having thus stated the nature 
of the grievance, he would proceed to 
state the remedy provided by this Bill, 
and that would be done in a few words. 
It consisted in extending to the Eccle- 
siastical Courts the same remedy which 
the old Statutes, already mentioned, had 
given to the Courts of Equity and Common 
Law. The person of the Member of 
Parliament was to be exempt from arrest 
or attachment, but the Court was enabled 
to enforce obedience to its orders and de~ 
crees, by distress and sequestration of the 
property of the contumacious party. This 
was the amount of the proposed remedy, 
and he could not anticipate that there 
would be any objection to it in any quarter 
whatever. 
Bill read a first time. 


Duties on Carpe Wines.] Lord 
Ellenborough, in presenting, according to 
notice, the Petition of the Merchants and 
Shipowners of London, interested in the 
prosperity of the Cape of Good Hope, 
against the proposed alteration in the 
Duties upon Wine, was happy to find, that 
it was not necessary to occupy much of 
their Lordships’ time upon the subject of 
this petition, as he understood his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had withdrawn the 
most objectionable part of their proposed 
measure. He was aware that the wine 
imported from the Cape of Good Hope 
would scarcely bear the duty of 2s. 9d. 
per gallon, which his Majesty’s Ministers 
still intended to impose. But the appre- 
hensions of the petitioners had been 
chiefly excited by the intention entertain- 
ed by his Majesty’s Ministers, to obtain 
a pledge from Parliament, that in the 
year 1833 the duty upon Cape wine 
should be raised to an equality with that 
upon the wines of France. As this inten- 
tion had been very prudently abandoned, 
he felt that it was unnecessary for him to 
trespass upon their Lordships with any 
further observations, 

Viscount Goderich admitted that an 
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Act had been introduced in the other 
House of Parliament for the purpose of 
equalizing the duties upon all wines im- 
ported after the year 1833. This was 
certainly the intention which his Majesty’s 
Government had entertained, and if the 
measure had ever come into discussion in 
that House he should have been prepared 
to defend it; but at the same time, his 
Majesty’s Ministers had thought it right 
to listen to the representations of the per- 
sons most immediately interested. It was 
now proposed that the duty upon Cape 
wines should be raised from 2s. 5d. to 
2s. 9d., and he hoped this very moderate 
augmentation of duty would not produce 
any injury tothe colony. At the same 
time, he felt it his duty to relieve the 
colonists as much as possible from every 
other tax or restriction which pressed upon 
them, and impeded their prosperity. This 
they had a right to expect. He felt 
assured that the smal! duty now to be im- 
posed could not have the effect of restrict- 
ing cultivation; while he also felt it his 
duty to himself and his colleagues to say, 
that the proposition first introduced was 
not at all liable to the objections which 
had been urged against it, however na- 
tural it might be for the persons interested 
toadvance them. 

Lord Ellenborough suggested, that the 
noble Lord, before he recommended any 
alterations, ought to extend his inquiries 
into all the details and regulations of 
the trade of the Cape of Good Hope. 
It was worthy of attention, that ships of 
the United States engaged in the trade to 
India and China, and were allowed to call 
at the Cape for refreshment, but not for 
the purposes of commerce. 

Lord Caledon suggested, that the noble 
Lord ought to attend to the exclusive in- 
terests of the Cape itself, as well as to 
its interests taken in connection with those 
of this country. The Cape petitioners 
would not be satisfied without having the 
duties imposed at a rate ad valorem. 

Viscount Goderich observed, that it had 
been his endeavour to attend to, and pro- 
mote the interests of the colony. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, September 2, 1831. 


Minures.] Bills brought in. By Mr. Grattan, for the 
Relief of the Poor in Ireland in certain cases. Read a 
second time; Clare County Presentments; Commissioners 
of Accounts, (Ireland.) Committed. Administration of 
Justice (Ireland.) 
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Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. WaLLer Camp- 
BELL, of the number of gallons of Spirits distilled, and 
upon which duty has been paid in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, respectively, in each year, from 1825, to 5th 
January last ; specifying the quantities of such Spirits pro- 
duced from a mixture of Malt and Grain, and the quantities 
distilled from Malt, upon which the allowance upon Spirits 
made from Malt only in Ireland and Scotland has been 
paid, the measure and strength of such Spirits, and the 
rate of duty charged thereon; of the number of bushels 
of Malt manufactured from Barley, and fromBear or Bigg, 
respectively, brought to charge in Scotland, from 5th 
January, 1830, to 5th January, 1851; of the number of 
bushels of Malt imported from England and Ireland, 
respectively, into Scotland, from 5th January, 1850, to 
5th January, 1851; of thenumber of bushels charged as 
‘* deficient Malt,” in respect of the excess production of 
Malt Spirits, above the required proportion of two proof 
gallons of such Spirits for every bushel of Malt so used in 
distillation, in Scotland, from 5th January, 1830, to 5th 
January, 1831; of the number of bushels of Malt used by 
the public Brewers and Vinegar-makers, respectively, in 
Scotland, from 5th January, 1850, to 5th January, 1831; 
of the number of bushels of Malt (if any) exported from 
Scotland to England and Ireland, respectively, from 5th 
January, 1850, to 5th January, 1831; of the number of 
bushels of Malt used in the production of Malt Spirits in 
Scotland, and upon which Spirits a drawback of 1s. 2d. 
per gallon was paid, or payable, betwixt 5th January, 1830, 
and 5th January, 1831; of the number of proof gallons of 
Malt Spirits upon which the drawback was paid or pay- 
able; together with the number of proof gallons of raw 
Grain Spirits upon which no drawback is allowed; dis- 
tinguishing the one from the other, and shewing the total 
quantity brought to charge in Scotland, betwixt 5th 
January, 1830, and 5th January, 1851; of the number of 
bushels of Malt manufactured from Barley, and from 
Bear or Bigg, respectively, brought to charge in Ireland, 
from 5th January, 1850, to 5th January, 1831; of the 
number of bushelsof Malt imported from England and 
Scotland respectively into Ircland, from 5th January, 
1850, to 5th January, 1831; of the number of bushels 
charged as ‘deficient Malt,” in respect of the excess 
production of Malt Spirits above the required propor- 
tion of two proof gallons of such Spirits, for every bushel 
of Malt so used in distillation, in Ireland, from 5th Janu- 
ary, 1850, to 5th January, 1851; of the number of 
bushels of Malt used by the public Brewers and Vinegar- 
makers respectively, in Ireland, from 5th January, 1830, 
to 5th January, 1831; of the number of bushels of Malt 
(if any) exported from Ireland to England and Scotland, 
respectively, from 5th January, 1830, to 5th January, 
1831; of the number of bushels of Malt used in the pro- 
duction of Malt Spirits in Ireland, and upon which Spirits 
a drawback of 1s. 2d. per gallon was paid, or payable, be- 
twixt 5th January, 1830, and 5th January, 1831; of the 
number of proof gallons of Malt Spirits upon which the 
drawback was paid or payable ; together with the number 
of proof gallons of raw Grain Spirits upon which no draw- 
back is allowed; distinguishing the one from the other, 
and shewing the total quantity brought to charge in Ire- 
land, betwixt 5th January, 1830, and 5th January, 1831; 
of the number of bushels of Malt charged with duty in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, respectively, in each year, 
from 1825, to 5th January last; of the number of bushels 
of Malt imported or brought from England, Ireland, or 
Scotland, respectively, to each of the three countries (so 
far as such account can be made up), in every year from 
1825, to 5th January last; of the number of bushels of Malt 
used in distillation in Ireland and Scotland, respectively, 
upon which the drawback on Spirits made from Malt only 
has been paid in each year, from 1825, to 5th January 
last; specifying the number of bushels of deficient Malt 
charged with duty on account of the excess production 
of Malt Spirits above the required proportion of two 
gallons of Spirits for every bushel of Malt so used in dis- 
tillation; of the sum paid by the Excise in each kingdom 
for Saecharometers and repairing Saccharometers, to 
whom, and, if more than one, the sum to each, and at 
what rate to each, both for new ones, and for repairing, in 
each year from Sth July, 18235 aud the same accounts for 
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sums paid for Hydrometers by the Excise, and likewise by 
the Customs, for Hydrometers, in each of these years, from 
5th July, 1823. On the Motion of Mr. Hume, of the 
quantities of unrefined Sugar retained for home consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom, during each of the years end- 
ing 5th January, 1815, to 1831 (both inclusive); distin- 
guishing the quantities of British plantation, of Mauritius, 
of East India, and of Foreign plantation, entered for home 
consumption, or for being refined for exportation, the 
rate of duty levied on each description respectively, the net 
amount of duty annually received on the whole, after de- 
ducting the drawback on British refined Sugar exported, 
and re-payments for over-entries ; together with a statement 
of the average prices of British Plantation Sugar, exclusive 
of duty, by the Gazette, for every year, so far as the Returns 
made in the last respect admit of; a similar account for the 
four half years ending 5th July, 1828, 1829, 1830, and 1831 
Petitions presented. By Mr. Alderman Woop, from the 
Watermen’s Company, in favour of the Steam Vessels Bill; 
by Mr. A. Lerroy, from the Inhabitants of Mountmelick 
and Ballycormick, for the continuance of the Grant to the 
Kildare Street Society; by Mr. SapLeR, from the Presi- 
dent of the Manchester Co-operative Society for the Re- 
peal of the Stamp duties on Newspapers and Pamphlets ; 
from the Inhabitants of Selby, against inflicting Death on 
Persons convicted of Forgery; from the Parish of Bally- 
button King’s County, in favour of a legal provision 
for the Poor of Ireland, by Mr. Crampton; from the 
Protestant Inhabitants of Lewis Island, praying that the 
Franchise of Galway might be equally open to Catholics 
and Protestants; by Mr. CHARLES TYRRELL, from the 
Owners and Occupiers of Land in Bury St. Edmonds, 
Maltsters and Corn Merchants of Ipswich, Woodbridge, 
Stowmarket, and places adjacent; from the Agriculturists, 
Maltsters, and Merchants of Ipswich, against the use of 
Molasses in Breweries and Distilleries; by Mr. MoRETON, 
from the Inhabitants of Uley, and Wootton Underedge, 
against the Settlement of the Poor Bill; by Lord K1LLEEN, 
from the Inhabitants of the united Parishes of Johnstown 
and Walterstown, against any further Grants to the Kildare 
Street Society ; and from the Roman Catholic Bishops of 
the province of Ulster, with a similar prayer by Mr 
Hopegs, from the Minister, Churchwardens, and Inhabit- 
ants of Greenwich, for preventing Steam Vessels above 
forty tons going above that town. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH.] Mr. 
Littleton presented three Petitions from 
bodies of tradesmen in London, on a sub- 
ject which he conceived to be of con- 
siderable importance. The petitioners, 
who were butchers, bakers, poulterers, 
undertakers, grocers, tailors—in all, no less 
than thirty trades, complained, that the 
law for exacting due observance of the 
Lord’s day was becoming daily more and 
more relaxed in its operation. The conse- 
quence was, that the petitioners were either 
obliged to deny themselves the rest which 
the Sabbath was meant to afford, or to 
lose a portion of business, which would be 
carried on by other tradesmen, less scru- 
pulous than themselves. The petitioners 
wished that the penalties for an infraction 
of the law should be increased, and they 
hoped that some means might be devised 
to compel masters to pay their workmen 
at an earlier hour than they now did. 
He gave his support to the petition, and 
must observe, that if the law as it existed 
were good, it ought to be enforced, and if 
bad it ought to be rectified. 
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Mr. Wilks supported the petition. If 
there was no religious injunction on the 
subject, regard for the health, happiness, 
and morals of the people would suggest 
the propriety of keeping holy the Sabbath 
day. At present the penalty for infraction 
of the law, was only 2s. 6d., and one pe- 
nalty only could be recovered, however 
many times an individual might violate 
the law in one day. The offence was also 
very difficult of proof. 

Colonel Torrens supported the petition, 
not merely on religious, but also on civil 
grounds. Labour, like every other com- 
modity, bore a value inthe proportion of the 
supply to the demand, and if the people 
worked for seven days instead of six, the 
price of labour would fall in proportion, 
and they would receive no more for their 
labour. The seventh day, therefore, was 
a clear and substantial gain to them if 
they did not work on that day. He hoped 
some regulation would be adopted for en- 
forcing a more strict observance of the 
Sabbath. 

Mr. Hunt thought, that the law as it at 
present stood was quite sufficient for its 
object. He should resist any increase of 
penalties, and he objected to any attempt 
at legislation for the purpose of compelling 
individuals to pay their workmen at 
particular times. Tradesmen were often 
obliged to run half over the town, at one 
or two o'clock, to get bills discounted, in 
order to pay those employed by them. 

Mr. John Weyland did not think, that 
the infliction of larger penalties would pro- 
duce the desired effect, and cause the 
Lord’s day to be properly respected. All 
through life he had observed, that in cases 
of this nature the only remedy was a 
moral remedy. 

Mr. Sadler said, there were higher con- 
siderations than the price of labour to 
enter into this discussion. Nature required 
one day’s rest in seven; the soil we cul- 
tivated demanded repose, which was still 
more necessary to the human race. Some 
regulations ought to be enforced to pre- 
vent labourers being paid on Satur- 
day. He hoped the hon. Member who 
had presented the petition, and who had 
already distinguished himself by his at- 
tention to the labouring classes, would 
consider the subject. He had no desire 
to enforce the observance of the Sabbath 
by legislative penalties, but he wished, 
that it should be really a day of rest and 
religious observances. 
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Mr. Littleton said, in answer to what 
had fallen from the hon. member for 
Preston, that he had not stated any in- 
tention of legislating on the subject. 

Petition to be printed. 


Distress 1N THE MANUFACTURING 
Disrricts.| Mr. Sadler presented a Pe- 
tition from the Weavers of the township of 
Aclington, in the county palatine of 
Lancaster, complaining of the extreme 
distress to which they were subjected ; 
and two others from the Cotton-spinners 
of two parishes in Lancashire, against the 
exportation of cotton-twist. The peti- 
tioners stated, that they were reduced to 
the most destitute state. They were pri- 
soners in their houses on the Sabbath 
day, for want of decent raiment to appear 
in. He was sorry to say, that he could 
bear testimony to the truth of the alle- 
gations of the petition. He had received 
a letter from an individual, who appeared 


to be a very intelligent man, who stated, | 


that by the greatest efforts of industry, he 
could not earn more than 6s. per week, 
which was totally inadequate to the sup- 
port of himself and family, and that, in 
consequence, he could not much longer 
abstain from seeking parish relief. 
hoped the present Government would take 
some efficient means to improve the de- 
pressed state of the working classes. 

Mr. Hunt said, these unhappy pe- 
titioners were worse off than the persons 
confined in a gaol, who were sure to be 
fed, and many persons had actually been 
guilty of offences to be committed to prison 
rather than endure the hardships they 
suffered out of it. Many of those poor 
weavers earned no more than 4s. or 5s. 
a-week for the support of themselves and 
families. He believed they were more 
distressed than the Irish, of whom they 
heard so much. 

Mr. Sadler said, he feared, indeed, that 
prisoners in gaols were better fed than the 
petitioners. He had been assured that 
some of them would be unable to sustain 
their families much longer without relief. 

Petition to be printed. 

MerTers Mr. 


Coa (Dusuiy).] 


Crampton presented a Petition from the 
Merchants, Traders, Citizens, and other 
Inhabitants of Dublin, for the continuance 
of the Coal Meters’ Establishment. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, the Coal 
Meters’ Establishment had increased the 
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price of coals in Dublin, and the meters 
themselves were under the power of po- 
litical partizans, who often treated them 
with great severity if they dared to exer- 
cise their franchise independently. 

Mr. O’Connell said, the Coal Meters 
were to be left to make out their own 
claim, if they had any, which he believed 
they had not, but this subject was in some 
degree connected with the Court of Con- 
science in Dublin, which it was necessary 
to restrain from pronouncing on those 
rights. This Court wasan intolerable abuse. 
One Alderman of the city pocketed 1,500/. 
a-year out of the two-penny summonses of 
that Court, and there was no appeal from 
its decisions but to the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

Mr. Crampton said, the Coal Meters 
Establishment had existed 300 years, and 
had been recognized by various Acts of 
Parliament. Their claim for compens- 
ation arose from ancient privileges, and 
he had been assured their exertions had 
produced a revenue of 8,000/. or 9,000/. 
| to the public. If this was the case, they 
were entitled to some remuneration. 

Mr. O'Connell said, if these persons had 
any claim for by-gone labour, their cases 

ought to be considered, but the mere 
| fact of their being no longer employed, 
| gave them no right to remuneration, 
| Petition to be printed. 


Marriages. 








MARRIAGES BETWEEN PROTESTANTS 
| AND Carno.ics.] Lord Killeen pre- 
—— a Petition from a parish in the 
| county of Meath, complaining of the 
| State of the law regarding Marriages be- 
| tween Catholics and Protestants. He 
said, that the hon. member for Kerry had 
introduced a bill last yé&r relative to this 
subject, which he understood was deferred, 
that it might not interfere with the pro- 
gress of the Reform Bill. Many cases of 
great hardship occurred in consequence 
of the illegality of a marriage celebrated 
by a Catholic Priest between a Protestant 
and Catholic. He knew an instance of a 
woman professing the Protestant religion, 
who had been married to a Catholic, who 
afterwards deserted her, and left her and 
her family in a state of destitution. Such 
instances of cruelty ought to induce the 
House to render such marriages legal. _ 
Mr. Henry Grattan said, the law in 
this regard was unjust and absurd, and 
attended with the most serious inconvent- 
ences. Morality did not require that 
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these marriages should be performed ex- | 
clusively by Protestants. He felt it his | 
duty to support the prayer of the petition. | 

Mr. O’Connell said, that he brought in | 
a bill last year to amend the law of mar- 
riage, not only with regard to Catholics, 
but also to Dissenters. The law pressed | 
severely upon Quakers. It had an effect | 
upon the right to receive relief from the 
Poor-laws, the children of these marriages 
being illegitimate by law. The late Mi- 
nistry gave him (Mr. O’Connell) leave to 
bring in the bill, but at the same time 
expressed their determination to oppose | 
it; under those circumstances he thought | 
it useless to persevere in hisintention. He 
thought it a great injustice, that the Priest 
should be liable to a penalty of 400/. un- 
less he knew he was infringing the law and 
in many cases it was impossible for him 
to know the religious opinionsof the parties | 
who presented themselves to be married. 

Sir John Newport said, it was quite 
impossible the law should remain as at | 
present. He should be ready to give all 
the assistance in his power to any measure 
calculated to improve it. 

Mr. Wilks said, it was impossible to 
suppose but that the present state of the 
law must before long, undergo the serious 
consideration of the House. The bill 
which Mr. O’Connell had introduced at- 
tracted considerable attention in North- 
amptonshire, and various resolutions 
had been come to in different places in 
that county, deprecating the injustice of 
the law, which referred not only to the 
Catholics, but to the great body of the 
Dissenters. The power which this law 
had to bastardize the children of such 
marriages, was most unjust and inconve- 
nient. He thought that marriage should | 
be considered as a civil contract, as it was | 
in France, and in other parts of the Con- | 
tinent. 

Sir John Bourke assured the House, | 
that the penalty to which Catholic clergy- 
men were liable for celebrating those mar- | 
riages was equivalent to perpetual banish- | 
ment, as it was well known there was. 
scarcely one of them able to pay so large | 
a fine. | 

Mr. Ruthven was convinced that the | 
state of the law had a most injurious effect | 
on persons who by their industry might | 
have raised themselves from an humble | 
station to affluence. Such marriages, | 








which the law called illegal, were frequent | 
in Ireland, and the effect on the persons | 
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interested was most serious and inconve- 
nient; the children being illegitimate, were 
incapable of inheriting their property 
should they die intestate. The best re- 
medy for this inconvenience would be, to 
make marriages celebrated by Catholic 
clergymen valid. 

Dr. Lushington said, it was impossible 
the clergyman could know the religious 
opinions of all the persons who might 
come to him to get married. Such a law 
could not exist eight-and-forty hours in 
England. He would not undertake to 
say what remedy should be adopted to 
cure the evil. He however hoped the 
Government would take the subject into 
its serious consideration, and afford a 
speedy and effectual remedy. 

Lord Killeen, on moving that the peti- 
tion be printed, said, that the ordination 
of a Catholic clergyman was considered 


| valid in the Protestant Church, and he 


thought it a great anomaly that when his 
ordination was good, he should not be 
considered competent to celebrate a mar- 
riage. 

Colonel Perceval said, great evils re- 
sulted from the operation of the law as it 
now stood. Marriages between Catholics 
and Protestants by a Catholic Priest, being 
illegal, were easily set aside. He had 
known instances of Catholic Priests hav- 
ing married, divorced, and re-married the 
same persons within the space of three or 
four years. 

Mr. O’ Connell said, the hon. Gentleman 
had passed a severe censure on himself, for 
he must know, that the moment a Catho- 
lic Priest married a Protestant to a Catho- 
lic, he violated the law, and as a Magis- 
trate the hon. Member was bound to 
notice it. With respect to what he had 
been pleased to remark with regard to 
divorces, no Catholic Priest had authority 
by law to divorce parties, and if such had 
been the case, and they had again mar- 
ried, they were guilty of bigamy, and liable 
to transportation. The Catholic clergy 
were exemplary in the discharge of their 
duties, and he was inclined to think the 
hon. Member had made an exaggerated 
statement. 

Colonel Perceval said, because he point- 
ed out a particular instance of miscon- 
duct, which had come under his own no- 
tice, he had no intention to speak disre- 
spectfully of the whole body of the Catho- 
lic Clergy. 

Petition to be printed. 
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Bexcic Necorirarions.] On the ques- 
tion ‘that the House resolve itself into 
a Committee on the Reform Bill,” 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that he had 
given notice to his noble friend (Viscount 
Palmerston), the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, of his intention to ask a question 
relative to the Protocols which had been 
published in the newspapers to-day. As, 
however, his noble friend was not present, 
he must throw himself upon the courtesy 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for an 
answer. Every Gentleman, no doubt, had 
seen the Protocols to which he referred, 
in the daily papers. They were four in 
number—the first being dated the 6th of 
August, and the last the 23rd of August. 
The fourth was the most important one. 
In that the Plenipotentiaries agreed to pro- 
pose to the government of his Majesty 
the King of the Netherlands, and to the 
Belgian Government —‘‘ The establish- 
ment of a suspension of hostilities for six 
weeks. This suspension to be placed under 
the guarantee of the five Powers, and if 
one of the two parties should violate it, 
that party to be considered in a state of 
hostility to the five Powers. During the 
suspension of hostilities, the respective 
troops are to remain beyond the line that 
separated them before the resumption of 
the hostilities.” In the preceding part of 
the Protocol it was stated, “That the 
Plenipotentiaries had received official in- 
formation of the withdrawal of the Dutch 
troops into the territory of Holland.” Sup- 
posing these Protocols to be genuine, he 
must observe, that when it was asked in 
that House, whether an assurance had 
been given by the French Government, 
that as soon as the Dutch troops had with- 
drawn into their own territory the French 
troops should be recalled, it was an- 
swered by his noble friend (Viscount Pal- 
merston) that such an assurance had been 
given. He thought, therefore, that the 
question he was about to put was one in 
which the character of this country was 
deeply involved. If any number of French 
troops, however small that number might 
be, were allowed to remain in Belgium 
after the withdrawal of the Dutch troops 
into Holland, he must say, that, in his 
Opinion, our Government would have to 
answer for conduct which he would not 
trust himself with language to describe. 
The questions which he had to put to the 
noble Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
these; —First, werethese Protocols genuine? 
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Second, had the armistice spoken of in 
the last Protocol been acceded to either 
by Holland or Belgium, by both, or by 
either of them? Third, had the French 
government renewed the assurance that 
their forces should be withdrawn from Bel- 
gium, and would the performance of that 
assurance be insisted upon, if Holland 
should accede to the armistice? He would 
only add, that it was natural to expect 
an answer to these questions, inasmuch 
as they read every day in French and in 
English papers that the French had formed 
a camp at Nivelles, and that there was to 
be a French army of occupation in Bel- 
ium. 

Lord Althorp said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to documents, pro- 
fessing to be Protocols, which had ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and asked him 
if they were genuine. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that he had not had 
time to read the newspapers, and he could 
not, therefore, answer the question. How- 
ever, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
there were Protocols answering the descrip- 
tion of the documents which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had described as appearing in the 
newspapers. As to the other questions of 
the hon. Gentleman, they were like other 
questions which had been put upon the 
same subject; that was to say, questions 
which, if a Gentleman wished to involve 
this country in a war, were the questions 
most likely to effect the consummation of 
that wish. He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would excuse him if he gave no answer at 
all to those questions. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan must repel the in- 
sinuation that he wished to involve the 
country in a war. The questions which 
he had put were questions of fact, and 
questions which involved the honour of 
the country. He had seen it stated ina 
speech delivered by a Minister in the 
Chamber of Deputies, that all the French 
troops were not to be withdrawn from Bel- 
gium ; and after what had fallen from his 
noble friend (Viscount Palmerston) on 
this subject, he had thought it right to 
ask these questions of a British Minister 
in the House of Commons. 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm — BIL 
FOR EnacLanp—ComMITTrre—THIrRty- 
sixtu Day.] The House resolved itself 
into a Committee on the Reform of Par- 
liament (England) Bill. 

Colonel Wood gave notice, that he should 
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take the sense of the Committee with re- 
gard to his views of registration upon the 
29th clause being proposed. 

The 25th clause, as it originally stood 


in the Bill, was erased, and the following | 


in its place was put and agreed to without 
discussion. 

‘“* And be it enacted, that oneof his Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretaries of State shall 
forthwith cause copies of such reports to 
be laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
if then sitting, or if not sitting, then within 
ten days after their sitting ; and in case 
both Houses of Parliament shall vote Ad- 
dresses to his Majesty, praying his Ma- 
jesty to issue his royal proclamations for 
making known the reports of the said 
Commissioners, it shall be lawful for his 
Majesty to issue such his royal proclama- 


tions accordingly, from the date of which | 


respective proclamation, every county 
enumerated in the said schedule (G) shall, 
for the purposes of this Act, be and remain 
divided into two divisions, according to 
the determination of the said Commission- 
ers; and each division shall return two 
Knights of the Shire to serve for the same 
in all future Parliaments; and every 
county or division of a county shall, for 
the purposes of this Act, include any por- 
tions of any other county that may have 
been incorporated therewith by the deter- 
mination of the said Commissioners; and 
every such city and borough as aforesaid, 
shall, jointly with the whole or any part 
or parts of any parish, township, or place, 
parishes, townships, or places, that may 
have been incorporated with such city or 
borough, or with any place sharing in the 
election for such city or borough, by the 
determination of the said Commissioners, 


be a city or borough for the purpose of 


electing a Member or Members to serve in 
all ‘future Parliaments; and the limits 
and boundaries of every borough mention- 
ed in the said schedules (C and D) shall be 
and remain as ascertained and declared 
by the said Commissioners; provided al- 
ways, that in case either House of Parlia- 
ment shall, instead of voting an Address 
to his Majesty, in any of the cases herein- 
before mentioned, vote, that both or either 
of the said reports of the said Commission- 
ers shall be referred back to the Commis- 
sioners to be by them revised and amend- 
ed, in such case the said Commissioners, 
or any sixteen of them, shall be, and they 
are hereby authorized and required to re- 
vise and amend the report or reports 
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so referred back to them, and immediately 
after the revision and amendment thereof, 
to cause the same, so revised and amend- 
ed, to be laid before both Houses of Par- 
liament, if then sitting, or, if not sitting, 
then within ten days after their sitting ; 
and in case both Houses of Parliament 
shall vote an Address to his Majesty, pray- 
ing his Majesty to issue his royal proclam- 
ation, or proclamations for making known 
the report or reports so revised and amend- 
ed, it shall be lawful for his Majesty to 
issue such his royal proclamation or pro- 
clamations accordingly; from the date of 
which proclamation or proclamations the 
divisions, incorporations, and other matters 
respectively determined in the report or 
reports so revised and amended, shall take 
effect and be in force.” 

On the 26th clause being put, 

Lord Althorp said, that in consequence 
of what had passed last night, he wished 
to make an amendment in this clause. It 
had never been his intention to give the 
Commissioners power to call for charters 
and title deeds, and he should therefore 
propose to add, after the words “of a 
public nature,” the following words— 
“except charters or muniments of title.” 

Mr. John Campbell said, that it was 
very proper to exclude muniments of title, 
but he did not see why charters should be 
excluded. Charters were documents al- 
together of a public nature ; they must be 
somewhere enrolled, and would be very 
useful, he should conceive, in ascertaining 
the limits of boroughs. 

Lord Althorp thought, that the produc- 
| tion of charters would not be essential to 
the Commissioners, for it would not be 
any part:of their business to define the 
old limits of a borough. 

Mr. John Campbell thought, that in 
defining new limits to a borough, it might 
be very convenient to know what the old 
limits were. 

Amendment agreed to, and the clause, 
amended as follows, ordered to stand part 
of the Bill: — 

“ And be it enacted, that for the pur- 
pose of collecting such information as 
may be useful or necessary for enabling 
the said Commissioners to execute the 
several powers vested in them by this Act, 
any one or more of the said Commission- 
ers is and are hereby authorized to issue 
precepts under his or their hand or hands, 
requiring any persons to attend before him 
or them for the purpose of giving evidence, 














and to bring before him or them any 
books, papers, or other documents what- 
soever of a public nature, except charters 
or muniments of title, in the custody or 
under the control of such persons, which 
in the judgment of such Commissioner or 
Commissioners may contain information 
useful or necessary to the due execution 
of the powers vested by this Act in the 
said Commissioners; and any such Com- 
missioner or Commissioners is and are 
hereby authorized to administer an oath 
(or, in the case of a Quaker or Moravian, 
an affirmation) to all persons attending as 
witnesses before him or them, and to ex- 
amine such persons touching all matters 
which such commissioner or commissioners 
may judge to be useful or necessary to 
the due execution of the powers vested by 
this Act in the said Commissioners.” 

Lord Althorp said, that the 27th clause 
had been amended, but that the only ob- 
ject of the Amendment was, to place Shore- 
ham, Cricklade, East Retford, and Ayles- 
bury, upon the same footing as other bo- 
roughs, and to render the regulations in 
the Bill for other boroughs equally applic- 
able to them. 

An Hon. Member said, that of all the 
anomalies in the Bill, the manner of deal- 
ing with these four places was the greatest. 
If Ministers were now prepared to make 
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| 


this Amendment, upon what possible | 


ground was it, that they refused to agree | 
to’ the proposition of the right hon. mem- | 


ber for Tamworth, for extending to all the 
towns in schedule B, the right of return- 
ing two Members ? 


| 


Mr. Robert Gordon had not had time to | 


consult his constituents on the subject of 
this clause. 
pass now, he must not, for that reason, be 
supposed to approve of it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell had heard no 
reason assiyned for changing the constitu- 
ent body of these places, and as he was 
an enemy to all unnecessary change he 
must protest aganist this. 

Mr. Granville H. Vernon said, that the 
reason with regard to East Retford was 
this—Nottinghamshire, by the Bill would 
acquire an increase of two Members, but if 
the hundred of Bassetlaw were to be ex- 
cluded from the county, it would have no 
claim to such an increase. Personally, 


he should rather the constituency remained 
as it was, but he had no right to oppose 
his private feelings to a public improve- 
ment, 


If, therefore, he let the clause | 
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Lord Althorp said, that when this ar- 
rangement was called an anomaly, the 
Gentlemen opposite should consider what 
were the anomalies of the present system 
of Representation, He had never pro- 
posed to alter a thing, merely because it 
was an anomaly, but because it worked 
practical evil. It had been thought de- 
sirable to place these places upon the 
same footing with other boroughs of the 
like description, and to prevent the free- 
holders in the districts mentioned from 
having a double franchise. He thought 
this a very beneficial arrangement, and 
was certain that no human being had any 
right to complain of it. 

Sir Edward Sugden thought the altera- 
tion required great consideration. The 





| town of Worthing would secure the return 


for the rape of Bramber, now that Horsham 
was excluded; and thus would be added 
another to the number of watering places, 
of which the Ministers seemed so fond. 
The noble Lord had introduced these varia- 
tions into his system, with regard to the 
hundreds now under consideration, upon 
the pretence of removing anomalies; but 
the noble Lord greatly increased them. 
The noble Lord appeared to lay down 
general rules; and, in endeavouring to 
make every individual case square with his 
notions, he involved himself in all sorts of 
inconsistencies, until his plan became, as 
it had been very justly designated a tesse- 
lated system. He had so frequently stated 
objections to these alterations, and to the 
principle on which they were made—he had 


| so often wearied the House with protest- 


ing against depriving any classes of the 
community of rights that are dear to them, 
that he would not now repeat what he had 


| formerly urged ; but he must once more 
| protest against any Ministry thus trifling 
| with such important interests, many of 








which could be traced from the very 
earliest periods of our constitutional his- 
tory. He could only suppose, that many 
ofthese changes were made for the sake of 
alteration, and with no other object, as it 
was impossible to discover any other rea- 
son for introducing them. In most in- 
stances the noble Lord had not even 
deigned to shew that they were either ne- 
cessary or desirable. It was said, that no 
harm would result from this alteration ; 
but he challenged the noble Lord, or any 
one else, to prove to him, that when he 
introduced a new principle into a machine, 
of which previously there had been no ex~ 
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perience, that it necessarily followed, that 
it must succeed. He was of opinion, that 
from the very nature of the proposed 
change, it was probable that much evil 
would result. In the case of Shoreham, you 
make the hundred the borough, and you 
deprive the freeholders of a right they 
previously enjoyed. He would ask, were 
they doing the least good in taking away 
the right of voting, and introducing so 
many changes in this case? The Com- 
mittee was aware that in these three 
boroughs particular circumstances led to 
the giving the right of voting to the free- 
holders of the hundred. He knew they 
were driven to this, and that it would 
not have been done at the time unless 
from matter of necessity. It was now pro- 
posed to take out entirely one portion of the 
population from the county, and to form an 
entirely separate Representation. These, 
in point of fact, were only county Repre- 
sentation on a small scale; and the 
framers of the Bill were thus introducing 
a principle entirely at variance with the 
practice that had hitherto prevailed in 
this country, and which was most object- 
ionable on every principle. The borough 
of Shoreham, with the districts annexed to 
it by the clause, would extend upwards of 
thirty miles from north to south. In this 
district there was some of the most wealthy 
Yeomen in England resident, and he was 
sure that they would not view with satis- 
faction the being removed from the county 
Representation. In that district several 
great families exercised considerable influ- 
ence; but none of them so much as to 
control the return of Members. He did 
not object to the legitimate influence of 
property; on the contrary, he thought it 
right and proper that it should exist; but 
the division of it in this part of the country 
was such} as to secure the attention of 
whoever might be elected, and to prevent 
him neglecting the interests of his consti- 
tuents. Formerly the Representation was 
much closer than now; but for the last 
few years it had been in such a state as to 
render no alteration necessary. He made 
an attempt to be returned for Shoreham, 
a few years ago, and, although he failed, 
he knew that the attempt was attended 
with good, for it compelled the Members 
to pay more attention to their constituents 
than they had done before. At present, 


the Representation of that place was most 
satisfactory, inasmuch as it enabled the 
constituency to enforce an attention to 
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their interests. The effect of this measure 
would be, to throw an increased power into 
the hands of the higher classes in this 
district. It would materially diminish the 
number who were formerly entitled to 
vote, and would destroy some of those 
counterbalancing interests that tended to 
keep the borough open. The various 
clauses of this Bill had been so altered, 
and so amended, and so modified, from 
those in the original Bill, and there were 
such amendments upon amendments pro- 
posed by the noble Lord opposite, that 
Members, after giving the printed clauses 
in the Bill every consideration in their 
power, found, on their coming down to the 
House, that totally new ones were substi- 
tuted in their stead. Atall events, when- 
ever this Bill should pass, it was quite 
clear that no one would again dare to talk 
of “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill.” He trusted, that when the 
Bill was passed, the old Bill and the new 
Bill would be printed together as a natu- 
ral curiosity, to hand down to posterity. 
They would have only to print the original 
clauses of the Bill on one side, and to give 
those which had been substituted in their 
stead, and which had been finally carried, 
on the other, and the document would be 
worthy of the admiration of after ages. 
He would venture to say, that scarcely a 
comma, not to mention a period, would be 
found, that had not been altered from the 
draught of the original Bill. One good 
effect of the preservation of a document of 
that kind, would be, that the people 
would never again be deluded by such a 
cry as “the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill.” His complaint 
against this clause was, that it went to 
deprive the poor man in those boroughs, 
of that franchise which he had hitherto 
enjoyed, and that, in the instance of some 
of them at least, it would throw intoa 
small quarter that influence and power 
which ought to be extended over the 
whole district. In the case of Shoreham, 
for example, the 10/. clause would com- 
pletely disqualify the scot-and-lot voters 
there. They generally possessed very 
poor houses, and the operation of the Bill 
would be to disfranchise nine-tenths of 
them. One word as to the exceptions 
which had been made by the Bill in favour 
of existing rights. Those exceptions had 
been so elaborately framed, and so artfully 
drawn up, that he would venture to assert, 
that their real effect would be to destroy 
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those rights, the preservation of which was 
their ostensible object. 

Mr. Granville H. Vernon said, that he 
did not think that the clause would have 
those bad effects amongst the rural popu- 
lation in the neighbourhood of those 
boroughs, which the learned Gentleman 
and others seemed to anticipate from it. 
He was of opinion, that the effect of it 
would be to induce the landlords to pay 
greater attention to the comforts of the 
lower classes of the peasantry. It was 
required, that a man, to havea vote, should 
occupy a 101. house, it would, therefore, 
induce landlords to give the cottagers 
there small pieces of land on which they 
would be enabled to keep a cow. The 
cottager who could thus keep a cow, 
would, no doubt, be also entitled to receive 
the franchise. He was sure, therefore, 
that there would be very few of those who 
were possessed of 40s. freeholds, who 
would not have votes under this Bill. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, he was not 
ignorant that such might be the effect of 
the clause, and it was very much to be 
deplored. This arrangement would cause 
a regular manufacture of votes, and the 
proprietor who should adopt such a plan 
might reckon the number of his electors 
by the number of cows on his property. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, that if he 
thought that the operation of this Bill 
would be to lead to the manufacture of 
fictitious voters in the way mentioned, by 
the allotment of small portions of land in 
the neighbourhood of Cricklade or Basset- 
law, he should most strongly object to it. 
He was afraid that the clause, as it stood, 
would injure the freeholders of Cricklade, 
as well as of other districts similarly situ- 
ated. All freeholders of such places ought 
to be treated in the same manner as the 
freeholders of the county, and registered 
accordingly. Again, the freeholders of 
Malmesbury were to vote for Cricklade, 
instead of the county of Wilts: that he 
considered most objectionable. He hoped 
that his Majesty’s Ministers, when they 
came to the registration clause, would con- 
stitute East Retford, Cricklade, Shoreham, 
and Aylesbury, not boroughs, but district 
counties, as regarded the taking of the 
votes. The truth was, that the Repre- 


sentatives for those places would much 
rather that they had been left as they were. 
They had waited on Ministers, and had 
earnestly requested that they might be let 
alone. 
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Lord John Russell said, it was quite 
true that the Members for those places 
had waited on his Majesty’s Ministers. 
On that occasion they made three propo- 
sitions to Ministers—either to leave those 
places as they were, or to make them en- 
tirely boroughs, or entirely counties. After 
a good deal of consideration, it appeared 
to his Majesty’s Ministers, that the best 
course was, to make them boroughs, as they 
were constituted under this clause.. As it 
was necessary to interfere in the cases of 
those places, the giving the right of voting 
to the 10/. householders appeared to be 
the best plan, and it was in strict con- 
formity with the general principles of the 
Bill. He differed from the hon. Member 
(Sir E. Sugden) with regard to the rape 
of Bramber. From inquiries the Ministers 
had caused to be made, they were satisfied 
no particular influence of persons would 
be predominant. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, the districts 
in question, having a sufficient Represent- 
ation, ought to have been let alone. He 
could not see why exceptions might not 
have been made in the instance of those 
places, as there had been in the instance 
of the two Universities, where the existing 
rights of voting remained untouched. 
Objections had been made against taking 
these hundreds out of the county Repre- 
sentation, and he concurred with those 
hon. Gentlemen who had made the remark, 
for he was of opinion, the depriving of a 
frecholder of his vote for the county was 
an unjust act. He knew Sussex well, and 
he could assert, that the rape of Bramber, 
which was to be cut off from that county, 
was nearly one-sixth of it, in wealth, 
extent, and population. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis hoped, that his 
noble friend would adopt his opinion with 
regard to the freeholders and renters of 
land having votes for the county, as well 
as for these rural boroughs. No attempt 
at an answer to the arguments urged by 
his hon. and learned friend, had been 
made. Every hon. Gentleman knew, that 
these districts had been added to the 
boroughs they were attached to, in conse- 
quence of gross delinquency and corrup- 
tion in the boroughs, in order to purify 
them by an infusion of fresh constituency. 
The change now proposed, would reduce 
them to their original state, and the 
grossest bribery and corruption would 
again prevail. It must be perceived, on 
an examination into all the circumstances, 
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that these freeholders were hardly treated. 
They were connected with the county by 
all sorts of ties, and to cut them off from 
these, to break up old connexions, and to 
compel them to resort to other means to 
become acquainted with the candidates 
who were to represent them, was unwise. 
He apprehended much bribery arose from 
the candidates not being acquainted with 
their constituents. The relative position 
of persons holding lands was materially 
altered by the arrangement now proposed. 
With regard to these rural boroughs, 
instead of the right of suffrage being 
vested in the freeholder as the owner of 
land, he could have no claim to vote, 
unless he occupied a house of 10/. annual 
value. This was a point to which he 
attached much importance, and he should 
avail himself of an opportunity to propose, 


that a limited portion of land should en- | 


title a person to vote, as well as the occu- 
pation of a 101. house. He considered 
it absurd, that an extensive landholder 
in these districts, might be deprived of 
a vote altogether, unless he occupied a 
house of a certain value. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, his hon. friend 
was mistaken in some of his views, for the 
same regulations prevailed in these districts 
as in the counties, and if the landlord held 
any portion of land, and paid the rates, 
even for a cottage, he would be entitled 
to vote. Thus, in counties it was not 
merely the occupier of a house of 50/. 
a-year, independent of land, but the oc- 
cupier of house and land to that extent, 
no matter what was the relative value of 
either, that was entitled to vote. He 
imagined, that there were few landlords 
who had not some sort of residence on 
their property, which, taken with the land, 
although cultivated by another, would 
give the right. As to the question before 
the House, he regretted some regulations 
were not proposed with regard to polling 
at different places for Cricklade, as several 


of the voters lived at the distance of | 


twenty miles. The noble Lord had cor- 
rectly stated the substance of the three 
proposals that had been made with regard 
to these boroughs by their Representatives, 
but neither of them was ultimately and en- 
tirely adopted. The consequence would 
be, that several of his constituents would be 
disfranchised. He thought the clause was 
by no means clear, but he would not enter 
further into the subject until he had con- 
sulted his constituents. 
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Lord Althorp said, that he could not 
agree with his right hon. friend, the mem- 
ber for Radnorshire, that the freeholders 
of these rural districts, would have cause 
for complaint. His right hon. friend’s 
proposition went to give persons so situ- 
ated, two votes, one for the borough, the 
other for the county, which was directly 
at variance with the principle of the Bill, 
and could not be tolerated. The adoption 
of his proposition would create a great 
change in the whole machinery of county 
voting. The hon. member for Shropshire 
had remarked, that as the Universities 
were to be untouched by this Bill, there- 
| fore there would have been no incon- 
| sistency in letting these boroughs remain 

as they were; but there was a great dis- 
tinction between the cases, and that arose 
from the surrounding districts having been 
added to them, as a remedy for the bribery 
and corruption which had previously ex- 
isted in these places. There was no ana- 
logy whatever between the two cases, for 
the Universities were wholly and entirely 
free from any such imputations. The 
Universities also returned Representatives 
on a different footing from all other places, 
and their Members represented interests 
only. He must deny, as was stated b 
the hon. member for Cricklade, that the 
clause would disfranchise many persons. 
A degree of occupancy was certainly ne- 
cessary to entitle a person to vote, but 
occupying a house and land to the annual 
value, together, of 101. would allow of this 
privilege being exercised, and he thought 
that was extending the right far enough, 
even if it excluded some scot and lot 
voters. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, there were 
eight Members returned for these four 
places, and the right of voting for each 
was regulated by particular Acts, which 
'had been passed to remedy the delin- 
| quency of those by whom the franchise 
had been previously held. He agreed 
with Mr. Fox, and other eminent men, 
that it was improper to interfere with the 
franchise. This clause, however, annihi- 
lated these four Acts, and for no satisfactory 
reason, that he had heard assigned. The 
plea, indeed, was the propriety of estab- 
lishing a uniform system of voting, but 
which wholly failed when it was considered, 
that a 107. householder was to have the 
privilege of voting in these districts, while 
to vote for the county required the occu- 











pation of premises of 50/, annual value, 
























How the noble Lord could call this ano- 
maly, a uniform right of suffrage, he did 
not comprehend. The Representation of 
these districts had recently been reformed, 
and now they were to be destroyed. He 
hoped the hon. member for Cricklade 
would divide the House upon the clause. 

Mr. Robert Gordon would not adopt 
the advice of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman : he had no intention to divide the 
House, for he believed his constituents 
would prefer giving up their rights to de- 
laying the progress of the Bill. He had 
understood that the suffrage was to be 
preserved for the lives of the present pos- 
sessors. He wished, therefore, to be in- 
formed whether, the clause acknowledged 
this right to all the persons at present 
qualified within the boundaries and dis- 
tricts attached to the borough. 

Lord John Russell said, the district 


formed the borough, and the clause would | 


work as his hon. friend wished. 


Sir Thomas Fremantle also understood | 


the clause to be as the noble Lord said. 
He objected to it, however, on other, and, 
as it appeared to him, strongergrounds. He 
thoughtit was unjust todeprivea freeholder 
of his vote for the county, and give him in 
lieu thereof a vote for oneof these boroughs, 
which was not an equivalent. ‘The popu- 
lation of the hundred of Aylesbury 
amounted to one-sixth of the whole of 
Buckinghamshire, and it was unwise to 
abstract so large a portion from the county 
constituency. Again, with regard to the 
Rape of Bramber, when Brighton and 
Horsham were abstracted the population 
would be diminished one-seventh. The 
same was the case with Cricklade, and 
East Retford was still more, for if the po- 
pulation of that hundred, and for the town 
of Nottingham, were to be taken from the 
county constituency, the county ought 
not, from the scale adopted, be allowed 
to return more than three Members. Be- 
sides, why should Cricklade and the 
other places be saved from being placed 
in schedules A or B? Was it that they 
had been convicted of corruption some 
years since, that they were to be thus 
favoured, while towns which had never 
had the shadow of such a charge made 
against them, were to suffer either whole 
or partial disfranchisement. This was 
gross inconsistency and gross injustice. In 
conclusion, he‘wished to understand from 
the noble Lord, whether the 40s. free- 
holders in these places were to retain 
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their franchise for life, as had been said 
by the hon. member for Cricklade. 

Lord Newark thought the clause in- 
flicted hardship on several classes ‘of per- 
sons. He did not think the whole number 
of voters would be reduced, but the effect 
of the clause would be, the transfer of the 
franchise from the absent freeholders to the 
resident householders. There was no 
reason why the former, though a respect- 
able and independent body, should be al- 
lowed to retain their votes for these 
boroughs: the county was still open to 
them. He wished the noble Lord, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would in- 
form him how the noble Lord intended 
to apply the 43rd clause to these particular 
places, and he also wished the noble Lord 
to explain in what manner the Assistant 
Barrister was to perform his duties.t 
| Sir Edward Sugden said, the former 
Bill preserved the rights of these free- 
holders unimpaired, but the present clause 
was silent on the subject: this was an 
important alteration, which he hoped the 
noble Lord would explain. 

Lord Althorp said, there was no inten- 
tion of altering the arrangement which had 
formerly been proposed. The only object 
of this clause was, to assimilate these 
boroughs with others. 

Mr. Rickford begged the noble Lord 
would have the kindness to inform him, 
if a man who had a freehold in these dis- 
tricts would have a right to vote, if he did 
not reside within seven miles. 

Lord Althorp replied, that a person so 
circumstanced would have no right to vote. 

Mr. Croker said, these districts had 
been declared to be mischievous anomalies 
by the hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
wished the franchise to be transferred to 
towns ; and in that he agreed with them. 
| It was, therefore, with some surprise he 
| heard them now advocate what they had 
before condemned. The effect of this 
clause would be, to abstract from the 
counties in which these places were 
situated, a large portion of the county con- 
stituency. This was an anomaly which 
must injure any measure that was not in 
itself a mass of anomalies. He did expect 
that these delinquent boroughs would have 
been dealt with as others were dealt with, 
but it seemed that the Members who re- 
| presented these places had succeeded in 
making terms for them. 

Lord John Russell said, the Members 
had left the matter to Government, 
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Mr. Croker: Oh! if that was the fact, 
the Government ought to have dealt with 
these boroughs as if they had still remain- 
ed on their ancient footing, particularly as 
the noble Lord had remarked upon the 
case of Bassetlaw, in his opening speech, 
as one strong instance to prove the neces- 
sity of Parliamentary Reform. He most 
earnestly desired them to be suppressed in 
their present shape, because he looked 
upon them as the first step to depart- 
mental elections. Independent of this, 
however, he objected that they were made 
an exception to the rule by which free- 
holders were not required to reside within 
certain limits. 

Sir Edward Sugden agreed with his 
right hon. friend, for by this clause the 
freeholder’s right was reserved to him only 
on the condition of residing within certain 
limits. So far as these boroughs were 
concerned, he did not apprehend that the 
absent freeholders knew that their rights 
were abrogated by the operation of this 
clause. 

Mr. Bonham Carter thought,thatthehon. 
and learned Gentleman was wise after the 
event. His arguments should have been 
brought forward when they were discussing 
the 22nd clause, which applied to all 
boroughs. 

Sir Thomas Fremantle said, he had 
never supposed that a general rule would 
have been applied to places which had a 
special exemption. In some places where 
the constituency was limited, it might 
produce evil consequences that the resi- 
dents should be swamped by a number of 
non-resident frecholders coming in upon 
the occasion of an election ; but these ob- 
servations wholly failed when applied to 
those districts, which might be considered 
almost as small counties. Several persons 
might thus be deprived of their privileges, 
without knowing they were attacked. 

Sir George Clerk asked the noble Lord, 
if it would not have been more advisable 
to have followed that principle of the Bill, 
under which freeholders of cities, being 
counties of themselves, were allowed to 
vote for the county in which such place 
was situated. 7 

Lord Althorp said, the places then be- 
fore them were boroughs, and a freehold 
did not give a vote for the county, if the 

person holding it voted for the borough 
—but non-resident freehoiders, who could 
not vote for the borough, were to have 
votes for the county. 
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Mr. Croker said, he did not clearly un- 
derstand the noble Lord, for he knew of 
no instance, except the cases before them, 
where freeholders had a right as such to 
vote for a borough, except in counties of 
cities. 

Lord Althorp said, several of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might, perhaps, know, 
that annuitant freeholders had been made 
in considerable numbers, purposely to 
vote for counties of cities, and they had 
been created in the same way for these bo- 
roughs. The non-resident freeholders 
would be excluded from voting for such 
places, but they might exercise their fran- 
chise for the counties. 

Sir Edward Sugden remarked, that the 
operation of the measure, according to the 
noble Lord’s own showing, would be, that 
for the chance of excluding fictitious voters, 
they would disfranchise bond fide free- 
holders. The alteration of this clause had 
been brought before them unawares—and 
it would certainly be the means of depriv- 
ing several persons of their privileges who 
had no knowledge of what was going for- 
ward, 

Sir Thomas Fremanile said, that what- 
ever might be the case with counties of 
cities, he believed no fictitious freeholds 
had been created in these boroughs, and 
he should, therefore, propose, that instead 
of agreeing to the amended clause, the 
Committee should adopt the clause as it 
stood in the original draft of the Bill, 
viz., “‘ That all non-resident freeholders of 
the hundreds of Shoreham, Cricklade, 
Aylesbury, and Bassetlaw, should retain 
the right of voting for those boroughs 
during their lives.” 

On this proposition the Committee di- 
vided: Ayes 29; Noes 102—Majority 73. 


List of the Noxs. 
Agnew, Sir A. Creevey, T. 
Althorp, Viscount Curteis, H. B. 
Astley, Sir J. D. Denman, Sir T. 
Baring, F. T. Dixon, J. 
Benett, John Easthope, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Ewart, W. 
Blake, Sir F. Fergusson, R. C. 
Blamire, W. Gilbert, D. 
Blunt, Sir C. Godson, R. 
Blackney, W. Graham, Sir J. R. G. 
Boyle, Hon. J. Grant, Right Hon. R. 
Bourke, Sir J. Hawkins, J. H. 
Calvert, N. Handley, W. F. 
Campbell, J. Ileywood, B. 
Canning, Sir S. Hill, Lord G. 
Carter, J. B. Hodges, T. L, 
Crampton, P,C, Hodgson, J. 
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Horne, Sir W. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hlughes, W. H. 
Hume, J. 

James, W. 

Jeffrey, Right Hon. F. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jerningham, Hon, H. 
Johnston, A. 

King, E. B. 
Knight, R. 

Lamb, Hon. G. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennox, Lord J. G. 
Littleton, E. J. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Maberly, Colonel 
Macdonald, Sir J. 
Mackenzie, J. A.S. 
Mangles, J. 
Marryat, J. 
Martin, J. 

Maule, Hon. W.R. 
Mayhew, W. 
Moreton, Hon. Il. 
Newark, Lord 
O’Connell, D. 
Paget, T. 

Palmer, C. F. 
Payne, Sir P. 
Pendarvis, E . W. 
Penlease, J. S. 
Petit, L. H. 

Petre, Hon. E. 
Phillipps, C. M. 


Pepys, C. C. 
Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Power, R. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scott, Sir E. D. 
Skipwith, Sir G. 
Smith, R. V. 
Strickland, G. 
Strutt, KE. 
Tennyson, C. 
Thicknesse, R 
Thomson, C. P. 
Throckmorton, R. G. 
Tyrell, C. 
Venables, Ald. 
Vernon, Hon.G. J. 
Villiers, T. H. 
Walker, C. A. 
Warburton, H. 
Warre, J. A. 
Watson, Hon. R. 
Wilde, T. 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wood, Ald. 
Wood, C. 
Weyland, J. 
TELLER. 
Nugent, Lord 


List of the Ayes. 


Ashley, Lord 

Clerk, Sir G. 

Clinton, C. J. F. 
Croker, Rt. Hon.J.W. 
Dalrymple, Sir A. 
Dawson, Rt. Hon. G. 
Dick, Q. 

Douglas, W. K. 
Forbes, Sir C. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gordon, J. E. 
Knight, J. L. 

Lewis, Rt. Hon. T. F. 
Lowther, Hon. Col. 
Lyon, W. 

Mackillop, J. 


The clause, as amended by Ministers, 


agreed to. 


Clause 28th was, on Lord Althorp’s 


Miller, W. H. 
Murray, Sir G. 
Pemberton, T. 
Pigott, G.G. W. 
Pringle, A. 

Praed, W. M. 
Pusey, P. 

Scott, H. 

Sugden, Sir EF. 
Townshend, Hon. G. 
Trench, Colonel 
Wetherell, Sir C. 
Wood, Colonel T. 


TELLER. 


Fremantle, Sir T. 


motion, ordered to be omitted. 


On the 29th clause being proposed, 
which provides that electors shall be 


registered. 
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Colonel Wood said, they had then come 
to that clause of the Bill by which a 
registry for the voters of counties and 
boroughs was appointed. It was stated, 
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the expense ofelection. So far from pro- 
ducing that effect, he was convinced that 
it would increase the expense, not only to 
counties and boroughs, but also to the 
candidates and to the sitting Members. 
This plan of registration was exactly the 
same as a plan which had been submitted 
to the consideration of a Committee in 
1827. After much inquiry and examina- 
tio into its details, a gentleman of as 
great sagacity as any man who had ever 
sat in Parliament, the late Mr. Tierney, 
designated the plan, in his homely English 
style, as impracticable, and as mere moon- 
shine; and yet strange to say, all the re- 
gistration clauses in this Bill were copied 
word for word, as any hon. Member might 
see by going to the library, from the 27 
clauses of the Bill of 1827. Now the first 
clause in the present Bill directed the 
Overseers of the poor in every parish 
to make out, at the expense of the parish, 
a list of all persons liable to be registered 
as voters for the county or borough in 
which the parish was situated. How, in 
the name of common sense, were the 
Overseers to ascertain who were the per- 
sons liable to be registered? Having 
made that list, the Overseers were to 
have it printed, at the expense of the 
parish no doubt, and were then to post it 
for two succeeding Sundays in the month 
of September on the church door. All 
persons not in that list could claim, by a 
document inserted in one of the schedules 
of the Bill, to be put on that list by the 
succeeding Sunday. But how was a free- 
holder, who was not resident in the parish, 
to know whether his name was on the list 
or not? Was he to write for the list, or 
was he to employ an Attorney to see that 
his rights were not neglected or over- 
looked ? In either case, this would entail 
a considerable expense upon him, as well 
as upon the parish in which his property 
lay. The lists, thus made out, were to be 
sent to the High Constable of the hundred, 
and were to be transmitted by him to the 
Clerk of the Peace. ‘he Clerk of the 
Peace was to get them printed, he sup- 
posed at the expense of the county, and 
was then to transmit them to the Barrister 
who was appointed to act as Assessor by 
the Judge of Assize, liable to the appro- 
bation of the Lord Chancellor. The 
clause did not say that these Assessors 
were to be paid, or how they were to be 


paid, but he supposed they would be paid 


that this clause was intended to diminish | out of the county purse, 
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Lord Althorp: No, by the State. 

Colonel Wood hoped, that the country 
was aware, or, if not aware, would now 
learn, that it was to pay for the Assessors 
who were appointed for every borough and 
county in the kingdom. After these lists 
were verified by the Assessors, they were 
to be sent back once more to the Clerk of 
the Peace. He was to print them, and to 
arrange the voters alphabetically, and by 
numbers. Now, how could the Clerk of 
the Peace do this? How, from the various 
lists sent to him from the different 
parishes, would he be able to ascertain the 
identity of individuals having different 
estates in different parishes? When all 
the regulations of the clause were complied 
with, it was further provided, that no 
question should be put to the voter at the 
poll as to his identity, if he would take his 
oath of it. This would lead to numberless 
false oaths, and would often cause the 
rights of substantial freeholders to be de- 
feated. Again, by the 55th clause of this 
Bill, it was provided, that if the Sheriff, or 
any of his Assessors, should misconduct 
himself in the reception or registration 
of the voters, he should be punishable 
by an action at law. But that clause, in 
his opinion, did away with the power 
which that House had often exercised in 
punishing the misconduct of returning 
officers. After all this, there was to be an 
appeal to a Committee of the House of 
Commons, which was the oddest way in 
the world of avoiding expense. He was 
sure that, if the regulations of this clause 
were established, every county Member 
must have an agent in every hundred to 
take care that his friends were put upon the 
list, and to prevent improper persons from 
being inserted on it. And it must be 
recollected, that as the list was made out 
annually, these agents must be annually 
retained. Let the Committee next look 
at the mode in which the elections were 
to be conducted under this Bill. He sup- 
posed that, in the first instance, the elec- 
tion was to be decided by a show of hands 
at the county-town. Ifa poll were de- 
manded, the freeholders would have to get 
back from the county-town to their respec- 
tive circles, and therefore the polling was not 
to commence in the districts the next day. 
There was to be a blank day, which, he 
believed, would not be without expense to 
the candidates. Then there were to be 
two polling days, and then another blank 
day, after which the return was to be 
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made; so that, if an election began upon 
a Monday, the candidate might think him- 
self lucky if he was in his chair by the 
succeeding Saturday. He thought, that 
it would not save expense to make it 
imperative that an election should last a 
week. He was not called upon to provide 
a substitute for these registration clauses, 
but he would state what he thought would 
be an improvement upon them. He 
thought, that if the party claiming to vote 
would take the frecholders’ oath, and 
would appeal to the rate-book for his 
qualification, there would be in that a 
sufficient proof of his title to vote. By 
adopting such a plan, the Committee 
would get rid of the thirty remaining 
clauses of the Bill, which would be a 
great recommendation, as the Committee 
had only just got through that number at 
present. He would negative at once all 
the clauses relating to the registration ; 
for by so doing, the principle of the Bill 
would not be affected. He would cer- 
tainly take the sense of the Committee 
upon his suggestion. 

Lord Althorp was glad that the hon. 
Member, when he alluded to the labours 
of the Committee of 1827, had not proved 
that there was any abandonment of the 
opinion, which he (Lord Althorp) then en- 
tertained. He recollected Mr. Tierney 
was a member of the Committee, but he 
did not remember the expressions attri- 
buted to him by the hon. Member. He 
knew, however, that the Committee 
adopted the plan, and that a bill was 
drawn up in compliance with their recom- 
mendation. The hon. Member had ob- 
jected to the expense the plan would 
entail on parishes, from the Overseers 
being compelled to make out lists of the 
voters. Now, it should be borne in mind 
that the Overseers were, at the present 
moment, compelled to make out much 
more expensive lists than those. They 
had to prepare the Jury Lists and the 
Population Returns ; and it had come to 
his knowledge lately, that in a parish of 
4,000 inhabitants the Whole of the expense 
of one of these lists was only 71. 
With respect to the second objection, that 
the non-residents could not have an op- 
portunity of attending on the days of 
registration, it must be recollected, that 
their tenantry, on learning the time when 
the registration was to take place, would 
have full opportunity to apprize them of 
it, and that the Overseers, from the nature 
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of their office, were generally well ac- 
quainted with the residence of all persons 
of property in their respective parishes. 
The hon. Member had made some observ- 
ations on the intention of the Govern- 
ment, that the Assessors should be paid 
by the State. As the whole kingdom was | 
to receive the benefit of the measure, it | 
was fair that the whole kingdom should | 
bear the expense, and that it should not | 
be levied on districts. As to that part of | 
the mere machinery of the Bill which they | 
were then considering, it was by no means | 
unlikely that practice might point out | 
means of improving it. He could not | 
agree with his hon. friend, that there 
would be any necessity for candidates to | 
keep paid agents -all over the county. | 
Every candidate would have plenty of | 
intelligent friends, who would look at the | 
lists for him, and give him the necessary | 
information. Undoubtedly, where there | 
were contests, there would be some ex- | 
pense, but not otherwise, when the _ 
machinery was fairly at work. His hon. | 
friend said, that the elections would not be | 
the less expensive, because the polling was 
to occupy only two days. That he (Lord 
Althorp) was at a loss to comprehend. 
The great expense of county elections at | 
present was the conveyance of voters, and 
their waiting while the Poll-clerks deter- 
mined upon the various qualifications. 
The appointment of several places for 
taking the poll must diminish the expense 
of the former, and the short duration of 
the poll must diminish the expense of the 
latter. As to the day of nomination, he 
could not agree with his hon. friend, that 
that would cause any great expense; for 
the electors need not come on that day 
unless they liked it. There would be no 
expense in the interval before taking the 
poll, and after the poll the expense would, 
of course, wholly cease. As to the sup- 
position that the Clerk of the Peace would 
feel any difficulty in ascertaining the 
identity of any voter, it must be recol- 
lected, that as his residence was to be 
annexed to his name, that difficulty would 
not be great. Nothing, in his opinion, 
but a complete system of registration, 
united with the important regulation of 
taking the poll in different parts of the 
county, could produce the end so much 
desired: namely, a great reduction of the 
present expense at elections. At present 
the voter was at no expense until he came 








to the poll, when, if his vote was doubted, 
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the expense of proving his right fell upon 
the candidate. Now, however, the reverse 
was to be the case, as he would have to 
prove his right before the Barrister. There 
was a technical form given to fill up, but 
the assistance of a professional man would 
not be required. 

Sir Edward Sugden was sure, that the 
clause from which the noble Lord ex- 
pected such great advantages would, so 
far from producing those advantages, only 
open the door to endless litigation and ex- 
pense to both candidate and voter. He 
felt he was speaking within moderation, 
when he declared, that the first and chief 
effect of that clause would be, to let 300 
unfledged. Barristers loose upon the elec- 
tors of England—for no other purpose, as 
it would seem, than to create a necessity 
for never-ceasing litigation. As a lawyer- 
business-creating clause, it would be hailed 
with great satisfaction by all the young 
briefless barristers and local attornies in the 
kingdom ; but as a means of lessening the 
expense and inconvenience of county 
elections, it would be worse than nuga- 
tory. These 300 gentlemen, professional 
assessors, or registrators, or by whatever 
designation they were to be known, were, 
it seems, to be paid by the State for thus 
creating endless suits and contentions; 
and yet, in the event of their deciding 
erroneously, either through ignorance or 
design, there was no remedy to the 
wronged candidate or voter, but an appeal 
at his own individual expense to a Com- 
mittee of that House. Then there were 
various objections to the machinery ; 
Overseers might not be competent to make 
out the lists—tenants might bear ill-will, 
and not acknowledge their landlords’ 
right to the freehold—friends might neg- 
lect the interests of those at a distance. 
Names might be thus omitted, and thus 
proof of notice to remedy this would be 
required, and afterwards a man might 
have personally to appear before the Bar- 
rister, whose decision might be pro- 
nounced final. And this the noble Lord 
termed lessening the expense, the incon- 
veniences, and litigations, of contested 
elections. Were hon. Members aware 
that cases started up at contested elec- 
tions which required a very minute ac- 
quaintance with a very difficult branch 
of the law? The Barristers, too, were de- 
prived of assistance; for, in ordinary 
cases, an Assessor had the assistance of 
Counsel, and the Bar might thus lose its 
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dignity. Barristers of a day old, totally 
ignorant of law, might be thus appointed 
to decide questions of real property. There 
appeared to be a check upon this, as a 
Judge was to select, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor to approve, the Barrister chosen. 
But were Members aware of the fact, 
which he could affirm on his own know- 
ledge—namely, that Westminster Hall 
could not at this moment furnish a suffi- 
cient number of competent Barristers to 
discharge the functions imposed by the 
present clause? Under the present sys- 
tem, the assessor called in the assistance 
of a skilful lawyer; under the clause the 
unfledged Barrister would have to decide 
by himself, without any Counsel or appeal 
but the costly one of coming before that 
House. The clause would certainly tend 
to lower the moral dignity of the pro- 
fession, without producing any single 
counterbalancing advantage whatever. 
The noble Lord seemed to think also, 
that the registry would be no expense to 
the candidate, because it would be effi- 
ciently performed by the electors them- 
selves. 
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the name of common sense, could every 
freeholder be conveyed to the poll in two 
days, without the use of every horse, cart, 
coach, or vehicle in the county—that is, at 
an expense and confusion to which the 
present system afforded no’ parallel ? 
Would not, on the face of the matter, the 
expense of this conveyance be enormous— 
and that, too, in proportion as the duration 
was lessened? And if so, how much 
more must it be, when it was taken into 
consideration that all England would be 
engaged in the same business of elections 
during the precise two days that the 
demand would be so urgent for the means 
of conveying electors? It was plain, 
that the clause would necessarily lead to 
endless litigation, expense and confusion. 
A more admirable scheme for embar- 
rassing a whole county, a more admirable 
scheme for embarrassing a whole king- 
dom, he had never heard of ; and what 
added to the absurdity of it was, that it 
was entirely unnecessary. : 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde was at a loss to 





This was an error, even with | 


respect to popular candidates, who would | 
have to make the registry at their own) 


cost, and by so doing they would invite 
the opposition of every unpopular or 
stranger candidate, who persuaded him- 
self that on a perusal of the lists of the 
registered, he might have achance. In 
every way that the clause could be con- 
sidered, it would be found to be pro- 
ductive of all the evils of contested elec- 
tions, without the excitement or general 
benefit, unless, indeed, throwing the 
public mind of England into an annual 
ferment with respect to elections could be 
considered a national advantage. But, 
the noble Lord insisted, that limiting the 
election to two days, and taking the poll 
at several districts, must lessen the expense 
of elections for counties. Now how could 
this be, even on the noble Lord’s own 
showing? ‘There would be, on a fair 
average, fifteen districts or separate polls, 
at a mean distance of fifteen miles from 
the centre of the county, where it was 
highly probable the candidates would 
attend. ‘This being the case, how was it 
possible that the contest could terminate 
till every freeholder had polled? for how 
could the candidates know on the second 
day how the polls all stood, when to give 
in, or when to persist? But supposing 
this difficulty was surmounted, how, in 


understand, how limiting the continuance 
of the poll to two days, and providing that 
it should be taken at several places in the 
county, could increase the expense. As 
to the votes, they must be investigated 
somewhere. They must be investigated, 
either at the poll, as at present, or else- 
where. He did not see, why greater ob- 
jections would arise in the mode of inves- 
tigation provided by the Bill, than in the 
existing mode. His hon. and learned 
friend thought, that there would not be 
competent Barristers enough for the pur- 
pose. He could not concur in that 
opinion. Having some acquaintance with 
the Circuits, he did not conceive, that 
there could be any difficulty in the case. 
When it was recollected, that the Judge 
was to make the appointment in public, 
that would be a security against the ap- 
pointment of a briefless Barrister, wholly 
unlearned in his profession. His hon. 
and learned friend had taken two objec- 
tions inconsistent with each other: the 
one, that the expense would fall on the 
voter; the other, that it would fall on the 
candidate. In his opinion, there would 
be much less difficulty in examining the 
rights of voters for the purpose of regis- 
tering them, than in examining them, as 





| at present, at the poll-booths. In the 
| latter case, the haste and confusion in- 
' duced many unqualified persons to offer 
‘themselves to vote, in the hope that they 























might nevertheless be received, who would 
not venture to go before a Barrister to 
have their claims deliberately examined. 
Every one knew, that when once the lists 
were made out, of the freeholders and 
occupiers, ‘very little change could take 
place—no doubt some would, but could 
any one suppose, that when such a list 
was once made out, confusion could arise 
every year? Then it was said, that the 
notices could not be filled up, without the 
aid of attornies, but the printed form left 
only blanks for the man’s name and the 
date; and surely the occupiers and free- 
holders were not so unlearned a class as 
not to know their own names, or the 
day of the month when they signed 
them. The simplicity of the arrangement, 
and the clearness of the various forms, 
would, in his opinion, preclude all the 
embarrassment which his hon. and learned 
friend seemed to apprehend. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that, in 
opposing this clause, he was not actuated 
by those feelings of hostility towards the 
Reform Bill, with which he could not but 
regard it. His opposition, in this case, 
was grounded on the circumstance, that 
the clause now under consideration was, 
in no degree, involved in the main object 
of the Bill, but was an unnecessary obtru- 
sion on the rights of the constituency of 
the country, as well as on those of the 
future candidates for Parliament. He 
concurred in all the objections which his 
hon. and learned friend had made to this 
clause. The noble Lord, on a former oc- 
casion, took a good deal of pains to get the 
House to adopt this registry plan. A bill 
was introduced, which was looked to as an 
economical mode of regulating county 
elections. Such a measure, if practicable, 
would have met with support; but it was 
the unanimous opinion of a large portion 
of the House, that the noble Lord’s system 
of registry would be productive of more 
expense and confusion than any other 
measure. His hon. and learned friend, 
the Serjeant on the Ministerial side of the 
House, had given but a brief answer to the 
analysis of his hon. and learned friend. In 
the remarks which he had to offer on this 
clause, he addressed himself particularly 
to the Members for counties, as it was 
they who would be the chief sufferers by 
an innovation which, he should presently 
show to be likely to increase, rather than 
diminish, the present expenses of a county 
election. It concerned them to consider 
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| the expense of county elections. They 
| were more interested than Members for 
boroughs. The question upon the whole 
| of the clause was economy. On that 
| subject, he had but little to add to what 
| had been said by his hon. and learned 
‘friend. In framing this clause, it had 
| been understood to be partly founded on 
' the desire of the Ministers to save the 
| pockets of future candidates for Parlia- 
_ment, but in looking towards that object, 
they ought not to have forgotten the 
pockets of the constituency. They were 
| to have district polls, and it was said, the 
election was to last but two days; but 
| would the divided polling occasion less or 
| more expense than an election at one 
place? His impression was, that ex- 
pense would be increased by subdividing 
| the places of polling, where the candidates 
| must necessarily have agents. There was 
| one item to which the noble Lord and the 
| learned Serjeant had not alluded, namely, 
| the expense of the registry. The whole 
of that expense, by the machinery of the 
Bill, would fall on the candidate for a 
'county. Another defect was this: the 
constituents were to hear the candidates 
at one place, and then be dispersed in 
companies and squadrons to vote at differ- 
ent places, in various parts of the county. 
The county courts would, by this means, 
become a complete farce. He must con- 
tend also, that the machinery of the noble 
Lord’s Bill violated the rights of the con- 
stituent body. The Churchwarden or 
Overseer would be incompetent to know 
who was entitled to vote, and persons 
would be deprived of their votes. A notice 
might be sent to insert names, but each 
application would involve the person in a 
petty lawsuit, the expense of which must 
fall on the person deprived of his vote. 
Looking at the machinery in a moral 
point of view, he should say, they were not 
only throwing a shade over the spirit of 
the people, but perpetuating party feeling, 
which would be kept up from year to year, 
The registry would produce an anti-social 
feeling injurious to the peace and happi- 
ness of the country. They were also 
overturning the Lex et Consuetudo Parlia- 
menti, and giving their sanction to a gross 
infringement of the rights of the people. 
There was no part of the Bill against 
which he entertained a stronger objection 
than that which cast expense on the con- 
stituent body. At the same time he knew 
that expense would finally fall on the 
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candidate. The very act of imposing on 
the constituency the necessity for being 
registered, by depriving them of their 
votes until this was effected, was so gross 
an imposition on them, and so complete 
an infringement on their rights, as alone 
to be a sufficient inducement with him to 
vote against theclause. If the Bill passed, 
it would open the door to bribery, in the 
shape of payment of the expenses in- 
curred by the voters. They would abo- 
lish the bribery supposed to exist in the 
payment of expenses for out-voters, but 
they were introducing a new mode, by 
which more bribery would unavoidably 
occur. This registry was a most mischiev- 
ous departure from the rights of voters, 
by throwing upon the constituency ex- 
penses which they had a right to avoid in 
going to the poll. It would operate as an 
infringement of the rights of the consti- 
tuency, which, as a Member of Parliament, 
he could never consent to allow. He 
should oppose these clauses, and discharge 
his conscience from the meanness and in- 
justice of throwing expense from his own 
shoulders upon the constituency. 

Mr. Littleton said, the measure brought 
in by the noble Lord on a former occasion, 
for a registry, met with the unanimous 
consent of the Committee. The hon. 
and learned Member had said, it was fully 
and deliberately discussed and rejected. He 
did not recollect that any other person but 
the nobleLord(Lowther),the late member for 
Westmorland, had taken a decided part in 
Opposing it, and he was supposed to do it 
for very obvious reasons. The same might 
be said of any other measure opposed by 
the Ministerial party. The same might 
be said of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill, which was at last carried by a trium- 
phant majority. The same might be said 
of Reform, which was formerly opposed, 
and now universally supported. With 
respect to the present clause, it would 
operate beneficially to country Gentlemen 
of large fortunes, because the proposed 
system of registration would relieve them 
from standing upon a supposed point of 
honour, while to those of more moderate 
wealth it would be a great boon. Such 
gentlemen, who were otherwise eminently 
qualified, were often prevented from 
standing forward on account of the ex- 
pense, which this plan would relieve them 
from. He had no doubt, if it passed, that 
many more candidates would appear for 
counties. He considered it very extra- 
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ordinary, that a country, in other respects 
so well regulated in all that related 
to the mode of transacting all kinds 
of business, should have been hitherto 
deficient in regulations respecting regis- 
trations of votes. He was glad that this 
clause had been introduced to supply 
that deficiency, and he should give it his 
most cordial support. 

Colonel Wood reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down, that the re- 
gistry submitted on a former occasion by 
a noble Lord was declared by Mr. Tierney 
to be impracticable. 

Mr. Croker said, he had not then pre-- 
sent to his mind all that passed in the 
debate upon the Registration Bill, but he 
should hold that nothing could be more 
vague and inaccurate than the line of 
argument adopted by the hon. Gentleman, 
who had said he knew what must have beew 
the object of his noble friend, the late 
member for Westmorland. In a conversa- 
tion he himself had with that noble Lord, 
he was told by his noble friend, most dis- 
tinctly, that his reason for objecting to 
the Registration Bill was, the expense it 
was likely to create; and, therefore, he 
(Mr. Croker) felt himself entitled to repel, 
with confidence, the insinuation made by 
the hon. Gentleman against the motives 
for the conduct of his noble friend on that 
occasion. He was convinced, from all he 
had heard that night, that although the 
Bill before the House might appear tc 
diminish the expense of elections, it would, 
on the contrary, create a constant and 
perpetual expense, greater in amount than 
the expense of an ordinary election. For 
that reason, and because these clauses 
made a part of a bill so generally objection- 
able, he should vote against them, though 
he was a friend to registration, and was 
surprised that the British Legislature had 
not long since adopted that course of pro- 
ceeding. He had seen it in other countries 
working well and doing good; but the 
machinery of registration proposed by the 
Bill was so complex and expensive, that, 
with all his desire for the adoption of re- 
gistration, he could not bring himself to 
consent to it. These clauses, however, 
had nothing to do with Reform, They 
might have formed another Bill; therefore 
hon. Gentlemen, in expressing their doubts 
on such clauses, did not interfere with the 
principle of the Bill. He was sure when 
the clauses came into operation they would 
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be an application to Parliament to repeal 
the whole. 

Mr. Littleton, in explanation, said, he 
had never intended to say he knew the 
motives of the noble Lord, the late mem- 
ber for Westmorland, and still less did he 
pretend to censure them. 

Mr. Gore Langton was the warm sup- 
porter of the measure to effect Reform in 
Parliament, but he strongly opposed the 
clause for the division of counties. When 
the Bill passed with that clause, there 
would be an end to the independence 
and honour of county Representation. 
The Members for counties would become 
in his sight odious. He would prefer 
being a representative for the city of 
Bristol, or any other city, to being mem- 
ber for the county of Somerset. Nothing 
should induce him to become Member for 
a county under such degrading circum- 
stances. He had been many years a 
representative of a county, but after 
the passing of this Bill he should retire to 
private life. He supported the great 
measure of Reform, but should always re- 
main strongly opposed to alteration in 
county Representation. 

Mr. Pemberton objected to the time 
fixed for making out lists of persons en- 
titled to vote. Sufficient time was not 
allowed to accomplish that object. 

Mr. North was a friend to the plan of 
registration, but considered the scheme in 
the Bill incapable of answering the de- 
sired object. The principle of registra- 
tion should include every valid vote, 
and reject every objectionable vote. In 
Ireland every man gave notice to the 
Clerk of the Peace that he meant to vote. 
That notice was published, upon which an 
assistant barrister went to the district 
where the vote was claimed, and the vote 
became the subject of inquiry. The 
registry in this Bill must depend on the 
Overseer. The friends of the Overseer 
would be placed on the list, and those 
who disputed votes would have to go be- 
fore the barrister, and be put to the 
trouble of proving their objections. This 
was giving the Overseer too much power. 
In the registration plan for Ireland there 
was no such difficulty. 

Lord Althorp said, that no additional 
expense would be imposed upon candi- 
dates by this clause. In fact, it merely 
referred to the registration of voters, 
which had nothing at all to do with ex- 
pense, and indeed it was intended to pro- 
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duce a contrary effect. The Irish system 
of registration might be very good for 
Ireland, but it would not answer in this 
country. The Irish voters were in many 
cases registered at the expense of their land- 
lords, whereas in this country every voter 
would register his own vote. With re- 
spect to Overseers having a partial power, 
he must really deny it, for he had practi- 
cal experience that Overseers, during 
general elections, could not be at all 
times either Whigs or Tories, or Reformers 
or Anti-Reformers. Asto any increase of 
expense at elections, he believed that the 
effect of the register would be, to do away 
with the expense of counsel, and many 
other expenses, which would increase the 
purity and facility of elections. 

Mr. Croker considered that no registra- 
tion could by any possibility do away 
with the necessity for counsel, and he 
should be glad to understand how it 
would reduce the expense. 

Lord Althorp said, in this way; a man 
would have the right to vote on the suppo- 
sition that he was duly registered; if it 
appeared he was not, then he could give 
no vote. 

Mr. Gore Langton said, that if it went 
abroad through the country that it was 
necessary to employ counsel, the Bill 
would sink fifty per cent in the public 
estimation. 

Colonel Wood said, that the only way 
to take the sense of the Committee was, 
on the question whether the present clause 
should stand part of the Bill; but looking 
to the state of the House, and to the 
absence of the county Members, he 
thought he should not do justice to this 
important question by calling for a 
division. 

The amendment proposed by Lord 
Althorp agreed to, and the question that 
the clause stand part of the Bill carried 
without a division. 

Clause 30, in its amended form, was 
then read from the Chair. By this clause, 
persons whose names are omitted in the 
county lists are to give notice of their 
claim to the Overseers within a limited 
time, and persons objecting to names in- 
cluded in the lists are to give notice to 
the Overseers, and also to the person ob- 
jected to; and the Overseers are to fix 
lists of claimants and of persons objected 
to on church-doors, or in conspicuous 
places, and keep a copy of their names to 
be perused by any person without fee. 
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Sir Charles Wetherell said, that a 
man’s name might be omitted, and if he 
was sick, or unable to give notice within 
the limited time, he would lose his vote. 

Lord Althorp replied, that such acci- 
dents could not be avoided. Under the 
present system he had seen instances of 
names omitted in the land-tax assess- 
ment. 

Mr. Wilks moved, that these words be 
inserted—*‘ And deliver a copy of such 
lists to any person desiring the same, on 
payment of a fee of 1s.” 

Lord Althorp said, in large and popu- 
lous places such a proviso might be neces- 
sary, but in small places it would rarely be 
called for. He suggested, that as the hon. 
Member’s amendment referred to part of 
clause 30, which was already agreed to, as 
well as to clause 31, it would be better to 
postpone it to a future stage of the Bill. 

The clause agreed to. 

The House resumed. 
to sit again the next day. 


The Committee 


Game Laws.] Lord Althorp moved 
the third reading of the Bill for amending 
the Game Laws. 

Mr. Paget opposed the penal clauses 
of the Bill as too severe : if the noble Lord 
looked to page 160, line 15, he would 
there find these lines, ‘‘ That in case any 
man shall assault or molest any Game- 
keeper, or other person duly authorized.” 
Now the words in the Act of George 4th 
were “shall assault or offer violence.” 
He considered there was much difference 
between the two sentences, and he trusted 
the noble Lord, as he had manifested so 
great a desire to ameliorate penal statutes, 
would modify'this part of the Bill. Such 
clauses were likely to produce much dis- 
content among the labouring classes at 
this particular time. The present Bill 
was, no doubt, a mitigation of the former 
penalties, but still it did not go so far as 
he desired, for it attempted to make 
property of an article which never could 
be identified. His great objection to it 
was, that it authorised summary and 
severe punishments at the discretion of a 
single Magistrate, who ought never to 
have the power to fine and imprison, at his 
own will and pleasure. In this case the 
power was much aggravated, because the 
same person might be prosecutor as well 
as judge. Going out at night for the 
purpose of destroying game was no trivial 
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but six months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour in addition, was far too severe. 
Moreover another part of the Bill inflict- 
ed transportation for seven years, or two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour, for 
a man detected going out at night with 
the supposed intention of committing an 
offence, but with no other weapon than a 
piece of wire in his pocket. It was not 
necessary to convict him that he should 
be found snaring game. The circum- 
stance of his being found on land, and 
attempting to make his escape, was suffici- 
ent to subject him to such severe punish- 
ments, which was infinitely too severe for 
such an offence. With this conviction 
on his mind he should move, that the 
Mpper sne in several of the clauses 
e mitigated. 

Lord Althorp had some amendments to 
propose as riders after the Bill was read 
a third time, which would perhaps lessen 
the hon. Member’s objections. 

The Bill read a third time. 

Colonel Sibthorp objected to the whole 
Bill, from beginning to end, and would 
oppose its passing. 

Mr. Maberly moved a c.ause, allowing 
persons having 300/. a year clear landed 
property to appoint gamekeepers, as well 
as lords of the manor. 

Mr. Paget opposed the clause, as tend- 
ing to multiply armed men throughout 
the Kingdom. 

Mr. John Weyland was of the same 
opinion. 

Mr. Benett supported the clause, and 
regretted that it did not make the quali- 
fication lower. 

Colonel Sibthorp opposed the clause, 
and appealed to the candour and fairness 
of the noble Lord (Althorp), whether he 
could assent to this clause, which he (Lord 
Althorp) himself had first introduced, but 
abandoned in the Committee. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that he at first 
thought the clause would do good; but 
he was convinced by the arguments in the 
committee that its tendency would be 
dangerous. He therefore had withdrawn 
it, and must now oppose it if pressed. 

Clause negatived without a division. 

Mr. Strickland moved the omission of 
that clause which authorised a single Ma- 
gistrate to inflict a summary punishment 
of a fine on persons trespassing on the 
lands of others in the day-time. 

Lord Althorp thought, that in making 





offence, and deserved severe punishment, 


so great an alteration as this Bill made in 
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the Game-laws some severity must be 
retained. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the Bill 
passed, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, September 3, 1831. 
MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. SapurR, from the 
Inhabitants of Knottingley, for the introduction of Poor- 
laws into Ireland; and from the Operative Cotton Weavers 
of Leyland, for a protecting duty on the exportation of Cot- 
ton Yarn; by Mr. Prinove, from the Farmers of Fraser- 
burgh and Dause, and by Mr. WRANGHAM, from Owners 
andOccupiers of Land in and about Sudbury, against the 
use of Molasses in Distilleries and Breweries; by Mr. 
CumtnG Bruce, from the Freeholders, Heritorss, Com- 
missioners of Supply, and others of the County of Elgin, 
praying that County may not be combined with Nairn, 
under the Scotch Reform Bill; from the Magistrates and 
Councillors of the Royal Burghs ef Fortrose, and Rose- 
marchy, that the Proprietors of 10/. houses, may, in ad- 
dition to the Magistrate and Council, elect a Delegate to 
represent them in that House; and from the Corporation 
of the Royal Burgh of Forres, that that Borough may 
preserve the right of tendering its Vote by Delegate as 
heretofore; by Mr. HeNry GRATTAN, from the Dis- 
senters of Knockbreda, for the Repeal of the Irish Vestries 

Act. 


* Stram-Boats.] Mr. Denison present- 
ed a Petition from Lightermen, owning 
craft to the amount of 20,000 tons, 
praying that the Bill now in the House, 
for the regulation of Steam-boats in the 
river Thames, might pass into a law. 

Mr. Ewart wished to ask, whether it 
was the intention of the Government to 
introduce any measure respecting the re- 
gulation of other Steam-boats, so as to 
prevent the recurrence of such a melan- 
choly catastrophe as had lately happened 
in the case of the Rothsay Castle ? 

Mr. Lamb said, that with respect to 
the intentions of the Government as to 
introducing any measure for the general 
regulation of Steam-boats, he was not at 
present prepared to give any definite 
answer. He certainly thought, as an in- 
dividual, that it was desirable some regu- 
lations should be introduced, such as the 
late unhappy event had shewn to be ne- 
cessary. The fact, however, was, that 
there was an Act upon the subject, passed 
in the 4th year of the late King, but he 
did not know enough of it to say whether 
its provisions were sufficient for the object 
now required. He should certainly direct 


his earnest attention to the subject; and 
though he could not pledge himself that 
any measure would be introduced, he had 
again no hesitation in saying, that he 
thought some regulations would be bene- 
ficial. 

Mr. Croker said, that the accident did 
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not arise from the fact that the vessel was 
propelled by steam; he did, therefore, hope 
no additional regulations would be im- 
posed on steam-vessels, unless sailing- 
vessels were subject to the same regula- 
tions, for, unfortunately, similarly calami- 
tous catastrophes had occurred, and not 
long since, with sailing-vessels. 

Mr. Lamb was of opinion, that as the 
Rothsay Castle was built for river naviga- 
tion, she was not so well calculated for the 
sea. However, as legal measures, he un- 
derstood, were about to be taken by some 
of the relatives against the proprietors, he 
should refrain from saying more. 

Mr. John Campbell protested against 
legislating in haste, under the influence of 
the late accident. Much of the incon- 
gruity, and the enormous bulk of our 
legislative enactments, were owing to their 
being brought forward without method, 
and on the spur of the moment. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes thought, that some 
previous inquiry ought always to be made 
into the sea-worthiness of steam-boats, by 
officers properly appointed, and resident 
at the various sea-ports. 


Duties on Insurance. 


Duties on Insurance.] Mr. Bla- 
mire presented a Petition from Work- 
ington, against the Duty on Insurances. 

Sir Edward Sugden took that occasion 
to advert to the fires in the country, and 
especially to some in the county of Cam- 
bridge, which could only be attributed to 
the worst motives. He hoped, that before 
the nights became long, some measure 
would be devised for the detection of 
offenders, and for the prevention of the 
crime. He did not at all mean to charge 
Ministers with any supineness; but their 
attention ought to be strongly called to 
the subject. 

Lord Althorp said, that Government 
had devoted much attention tothe question, 
and that a measure was under considera- 
tion for the more efiectual protection of 
property. 

Mr. Croker felt it his duty to state, that, 
in his opinion, no stronger protection could 
be given than that it should be known, that 
Government would be unanimously and 
strenuously supported by Parliament in 
all measures which it might think neces- 
sary to adopt on this subject, and that 
men of all parties would lose their shades 
of political difference in their determination 
to put an end toa diabolical and unnational 
practice, which had already disgraced and 
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afflicted the country, and even endangered 
the whole frame of society. 

Petition to be printed. 

Stow Procress or THE REFORM 
Bitu.] The Attorney General said, that 
he had been intrusted with a Petition from 
Nottingham, against the delay the Reform 
Bill had experienced in that House, and 
praying that it might be accelerated, but 
as the Bill was now making a more rapid 
progress than when the petition was agreed 
to, he should refrain from laying it before 
the House. 

Mr. Croker remarked, that when delay 
was talked about, it ought to be recol- 
lected, that we were pulling down a struc- 
ture that had lasted for past ages, for the 
sake of rearing a new building, which was 
intended to last for future ages. This, 
whatever the petitioners might think, was 
not a piece of work to be done in a few 
days. The Committees on the Orders in 
Council, and on the Duke of York’s case, 
had lasted longer than that on the present 
Bill, although both those questions were of 
a temporary or personal nature and of 
infinitely less importance, both in them- 
selves and in their consequences, than the 
tremendous experiment which they were 
now discussing. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that as his 
hon. and learned friend had, upon a pre- 
vious occasion, charged those who opposed 
the Bill with offering frivolous and vexatious 
delay, it was right and necessary that the 
people of England should be made ac- 
quainted with the fact, that so far from 
the Bill having been delayed by the Oppo- 
sition, it was not now ready to enable the 
House to proceed with the discussion. 
New clauses and amendments were pro- 
duced from day to day, and the Committee 
were called upon to discuss and agree to 
them before they had been printed. He 
thought it right that these things should 
be known to the people, and when that 
was the case, he trusted they should hear 
no more from his hon. and learned friend, 
of vexatious delays on the part of those 
who were opposed to the Bill,and who 
had only given the Ministers an oppor- 
tunity of improving the measure, as they 
admitted that it had been improved, by 
the alterations it had undergone. 

The Attorney General hoped, that he 
had said nothing that looked like an 
accusation of delay against the other side. 

Mr. Croker reminded the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that it was he who, 
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on a former occasion, had talked of 
“« frivolous and vexatious opposition” to 
the Reform Bill. 


Scorcn Rerorm.] Mr. Pringle pre- 
sented a Petition from the Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, &c. of Selkirk, praying that 
that county might not, by the Scotch 
Reform Bill, be united to Peebles, with 
which it had little or no connexion, being 
separated from it by a wild mountainous 
country, thinly inhabited, and with scarcely 
a thoroughfare. Their public business 
was conducted under separate statutes, 
and on different principles. They’ were 
not calculated for any political union, and 
the effect would be, that the lesser county 
would be disfranchised. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson assured the 
House, that the measure for uniting 
the Scotch counties had excited much 
attention in that country, and had produced 
great discontent, but at present he would 
content himself with giving notice, that 
he would move, as an instruction to the 
Committee on the Scotch Reform Bill, 
that the present number of Scotch county 
Members should not be diminished. 

An Hon. Member said, as this was the 
only instance of uniting counties in the 
whole of the three Reform Bills, he should 
certainly oppose it. 


Marr Duriszs.] Sir George Clerk 
presented a Petition from certain Corn- 
distillers of Scotland, against the Act 
4th George 4th, which allowed a draw- 
back on spirit made from malt only, and 
the petitioners therefore prayed, that the 
drawback should beabolished. He pre- 
sumed he had no occasion to call the 
noble Lord’s particular attention to the 
petition, as the revenue, as well as the 
petitioners, was deeply interested. 

Lord Althorp recommended an inquiry 
before a Select Committee, that he might 
make himself fully master of the subject. 

Mr. Leader said, the appointment of a 
Committee would cause much delay when 
the subject was most pressing. The Irish 
distillers were suffering from the defective 
state of the law, as well as the Scotch. 

Lord Althorp assured the hon. Gentle- 
man, that he was most desirous the ques- 
tion should be settled with the least pos- 
sible delay, and he thought, the most 
effective way to attain that object was, as 
he had just stated, to send the case before 
a Committee, 
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Sir George Clerk agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman, the member for Kilkenny, 
that the appointment of a Committee 
would cause delay only. They had a 
pretty good specimea of this from the 
proceedings of the Committee appointed 
to consider the propriety of admitting 
molasses to be used in breweries and dis- 
tilleries. He hoped the noble Lord would 
bring forward some remedial measure 
on his own responsibility, when his other 
avocations (as he knew the noble Lord was 
at present much engaged) would permit. 

Mr. Jones said, the arrangements at 
present in existence, had completely put 
down illicit distillation, and he, therefore, 
trusted, the utmost caution would be used 
in making any alteration. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReEFoRM — BILL 
Fok EnGtanp—ComMIitTTEE—THIRTY- 
seventH Day.] Lord Althorp moved the 
Order of the Day for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Reform of 
Parliament (England) Bill. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that he was 
sure he should be pardoned for availing 
himself of that opportunity of intimating 
to his Majesty’s Ministers, and to the 
House, that it was not his intention to 
follow up the notice he had given of 
re-urging,on the bringing up of the report, 
his motion for the erasure from the Bill of 
all words affecting, or referring to the 
division of counties. He thought it due 
to himself to state, that he was not in- 
fluenced in that decision by taunts or 
threats on the one hand, or importunities 
on the other—motives by which he hoped 
he should never suffer himself to be in- 
fluenced in the discharge of his parlia- 
mentary duty. The only representations 
to which he should have thought it right to 
pay any attention, would have been those 
of his constituency, but he begged to 
mention it, as. greatly to their honour, that, 
unlike his brother liverymen of the city of 
London with reference to their Repre- 
sentatives,no one of his constituents had,on 
this Bill or any other subject, attempted to 
instruct him, or to interfere with him, 
in the honest and independent discharge of 
his duty. The House would remember 
that, when he first lifted up his voice 
against the clause for the division of 
counties, that division was to have been 
effected by a Committee of the Privy 
Council, to which he never could have con- 
sented, A new pripr of the Bill, however, 
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appeared, which provided that the division 
was to be intrusted to certain Commis- 
sioners, to be appointed by Parliament; 
but as their report was made final and 
conclusive, and they were irresponsible to 
Parliament, he still retained the strongest 
constitutional objections to the clause. 
A further revised edition of the Bill came 
out, which made it necessary that the re- 
port should have the sanction of both 
Houses of Parliament. Still his objec- 
tions, though materially lessened, were not 
removed; inasmuch as Parliament was 
only allowed to refer back to the report of 
the Commissioners for one revision and 
amendment. Last night, however, the 
noble Lord (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) proposed a further alteration, 
which would enable either House to send 
back the report for revision as often as it 
should see fit. After these most import- 
ant improvements, it appeared to him that 
he should not be warranted in re-agitating 
the question; but that he ought to take 
this the earliest opportunity he had had of 
expressing his sincere hope, that the public 
would endeavour to be satisfied with the 
clause as amended; at any rate, he 
thought it his duty to withdraw the notice 
which he gave. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that Petitions 
which had been presented from Scotland, 
complaining of the delay of the Reform 
Bill, he had reason to believe emanated 
from Members of that House who had 
written to their constituents to prepare 
them. 

Mr. Gillon must deny, in the most un- 
qualified terms, that the petitions which he 
had presented had emanated from him: they 
were the result of the feelings of his consti- 
tuents. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, he had never 
meant to attribute to the hon. Gentleman 
the dictation of the petitions, because some 
of them were expressed in such language 
that he could not venture to present them. 

The Marquis of Chandos was desirous 
of asking the noble Lord (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) whether intelligence 
had been received by the Government of 
any proceedings in the West-India Isiands 
upon the subject of the Reform Bill. He 
had been informed that great excitement 
had been created by the Bill, as being cal- 
culated to deprive them of all Representa- 
tion. He understood that a delegate had 
been sent from the island of Grenada to 
represent its feelings on the subject to the 
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Government, and that the excitement was 
so great as to create considerable appre- 
hension for the consequences. 

Lord Althorp stated in reply, that 
Ministers had not received any official 
communications on the subject. 

Mr. Croker said, it would be much for 
the convenience of the House to know the 
course contemplated by the Government 
with regard to proceeding with the Bill. 
Perhaps the noble Lord would have no ob- 
jection to fix (on the agreeable supposi- 
tion that they should get through the Com- 
mittee before the Coronation) the day 
upon which the Report should be taken. 
To shew that he had no desire for unneces- 
sary delay he would suggest the Tuesday 
following for taking the Report. If that 
were generally understood, it might greatly 
tend to the convenience of Members, as 
well as to the more regular disposal of that 
question. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had certainly 
great pleasure in answering a question 
upon such a supposition. He should pro- 
pose, that immediately upon the Committee 
coming to aclose,to have the Bill reported 
pro forma. With regard to the discussion 
on the Report, he had intended to name 
Monday, but as the right hon. Gentleman 
had mentioned Tuesday as more convenient, 
he had no objection to take Tuesday. 

Mr. Croker suggested, that it would be 
a great relief, after the unprecedented 
fatigues which Members had undergone, if 
the adjournment included Friday as well 
as the day of the Coronation. 

Lord Althorp said, that under the state 
of public business he should not feel justi- 
yo in proposing an adjournment over Fri- 

ay. 

The House went into Committee. 

The Chairman put the 31st clause, em- 
powering the Judges of Assize to name 
Barristers to revise thelistsof county voters. 
After the words, “‘ And be it enacted that 
the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench” it was proposed to insert the 
following words “ for the time being.” 

On the question being put, 

Sir Charles Wetherell rose to make the 
objections which he entertained to this 
clause. He trusted they should no longer 
be charged with vexatious delay by the 
Attorney General when numerous Amend- 
ments were daily proposed by the authorsof 
the Bill. He thought it right that the public 
should be disabused as to the real causes of 
that delay ; indeed, the public were begin- 
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ning to be aware that the delay was not 
chargeable, in the words of the Grenville 
Act, as “ vexatious and obstinate” on 
the part of the Opposition side of the 
House, but was wholly owing to Ministers 
themselves, who, ignorant of their own 


measures, were incapable of affording the - 


necessary information of its principle and 
details. It was now a frequent subject of 
complaint in those public journals which 
were loudest in the cry for the Bill, that 
Ministers did not meet the objections of 
its opponents with fair arguments and 
seemed incapable of affording satisfactory 
explanation of the motive or end of their 
own clauses. The fact was, they did not 
know themselves what they would pre- 
cisely be at, and therefore were never two 
minutes together of the same mind as to 
the construction of any single clause in the 
whole measure. Hence the thousand and 
one changes and metamorphoses which 
the Bill had undergone since its first pro- 
mulgation ; rendering itimpossible that the 
public and the House at large, or even the 
Ministers themselves should be thoroughly 
acquainted with its actual provisions. He 
should like to know how hon. Members 
pledged to ‘the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill” of last April, could 
reconcile it to their constituents that they 
had voted for another Bill which was as 
different from the ‘‘ whole Bill, and no- 
thing but the Bill,” as it was possible any 
two measures relating to the same topic 
could differ. The present clause, for ex- 
ample, had undergone, like the Bill itself, 
some five changes, and was very different 
from that originally issued from the 
Ministerial press. This last edition was 
yet wet from the press, so that time 
was hardly afforded for hon. Members to 
make themselves acquainted with its new 
form of transmigration. And so it was 
with the Bill in its other details; change 
after change was introduced, requiring a 
new edition after a new edition to be 
issued from the printer’s. With all his ex- 
ertions he was unable to keep up with this 
race of reprints: he had not time to expose 
them to an evaporating process of drying, 
and was frequently, as with respect to the 
last reprint of the present clause, obliged 
to take up the sheets in a state of damp- 
ness which might alarm a practitioner 
apprehensive of Cholera Morbus. It re- 
minded him of a certain city club, which in 
the time of the war was known by the title 
of the “* Wet-Paper Club,” from its receivs 
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ing newspapers and loose sheets wringing 
wet from the press, and reading them 
without drying, so great was their anxiety 
to obtain early intelligence. He had come 
down to the House that morning at eleven 
o’clock,in orderto see the clause which they 
were now called upon to pass, and it was put 
into his hands in a damp, disease-giving, 
pestilential state. But as there were some 
rooms in the House with fires,he had 
shunned the example of the “‘ Wet-Paper 
Club,” and had aired and dried the pro- 
duction, and made himself ready to enter 
into the merits of the question. The Bill 
was so completely altered—it was so much 
darned, so mended and remended—that, 
like Sir John Cutler’s stockings, not a 
thread of the original workmanship re- 
mained. Having thus set himself rectus 
in curia—having shewn that not one stone 
was left upon another in the parliamentary 
edifice—he should proceed to the clause 
now under consideration. The object of 
this thirty-first clause was, to establisha cer- 
tain species of Court to try causes under the 
Bill, but it was a sort of Court of Oyer 
and Terminer. No name was given to it 
-in this Bill. They were not told what it 
was to be called—-perhaps a Court of 
Parliamentary Assize. In the first Reform 
Bill he did not know how many there 
were of them, four or five at least. How- 
ever, in the first Bill the principle was con- 
fined to counties: here it was extended 
to towns also. Now, what sort of a Court 
was this to be? Who were to be the 
Judges? What was to be their authority ? 
In what ermine were they to be clothed ? 
There was a most extraordinary provision 
at the end of this clause, which appeared 
as if placed there accidentally, and by this 
clause no Barrister who officiated in this 
new Court was eligible to sitasa Member in 
that House within less than eighteen months 
after an election. Would that House 
consent to a power like this which disabled 
Barristers from being returned, while the 
thirty-one Commissioners were left un- 
touched? All or any of the Commissioners 
might be returned as Members to sit in 
that House, with the exception of the 
Lord Chief Baron of Scotland, whose name 
should never have been placed on the list ; 
but he supposed the object was,to make the 
thing less difficult of digestion, by placing 
the name of that eminent person among 
many insignificant names. What reason 
was there for thus throwing suspicion upon 
the Barristers? He objected to this Court 
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in the first place, because it was a danger- 
ous novelty. The House of Commons 
had from time immemorial endeavoured to 
keep within itself, and not to impart to any 
other authority whatever, the control and 
protection of the constituent body. This 
was the policy observed from the earliest 
time down to the Grenville Act, and in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth and of James Ist, 
Committees of Privilege were appointed. 
Let it be observed, that the Judges of this 
new Court were not to be appointed by the 
House itself, but bythe Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, subject to the revi- 
sion of the Lord Chancellor. It had been 
always one of the great boasts of this 
country, that the judgment-seat was alto- 
gether disconnected with politics, that no 
ground should be left even to suspect the 
intrusion of party opinions or party consi- 
derations into the administration of 
justice; and the wisdom of this was a 
theme of praise with Montesquieu, and 
with all the great men who had written 
upon the legal institutions of England, and 
upon the English Constitution. This 
clause appeared to him one of the very 
worst and most, objectionable parts of the 
Bill. It was true that an appeal lay from 
these new Judges to the House of 
Commons, but that was very far from re- 
moving the objection, for the great objec- 
tion was the unconstitutional manner in 
which they were to be named by the Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, 
subject to the revision of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Had any thing of this kind been 
proposed in the time of the Stuarts, had an 
attempt been made in their days to vest a 
Chief Justice or a Lord Chancellor with 
such authority, what a clamour would have 
been raised? It would have produced, 
and most properly produced, a flame of 
dissatisfaction throughout the country. It 
was all nonsense and mummery to say,that 
the appointment would not be really and 
effectually in the Lord Chancellor, though 
nominally in the Chief Justice. Were he 
a Judge he would not accept of such an 
office ; he would say to those who offered 
it, do not mix up, even in appearance, the 
administration of justice with politics—do 
not desecrate the character of the Judges 
of the land by so impure a mixture as this. 
The Barristers thus appointed might, 
through inadvertence, or ignorance, or 
from design, act improperly; and if they 
did so, must not a shade from their 
misconduct be cast on the Judge who aps 
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pointed them, even though he merely no- 
minated them? A reaction must take 
place, greatly to the prejudice of his judi- 
cial character. However the matter might 
be disguised, the appointment must be 
effectually in the Lord Chancellor; and, 
be it remembered, that he was not only a 
Judge, but a member of the Cabinet, a 
political character. He did not argue 
this case ad hominem—he did not con- 
sider the individual, Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, his noble and learned friend, who 
at present filled the office. No such 
thing. His objection applied equally to 
all times and all places. It was a con- 
stitutional objection. The next considera- 
tion was, how these Barrister Judges were 
to be treated—how they were to be dealt 
with—and certainly they were dealt with 
most scurvily, for they were supposed to 
do wrong by anticipation. Were he a 
Barrister of only a year’s standing, he 
would not condescend to accept of such 
an office. It was proposed to treat them 
with the suspicious, degrading, watchful- 
ness, with which Excise officers were 
treated. A Committee of that House 
was empowered to make them pay costs 
for what that Committee might think 
corrupt practices or wilful misconduct. 
Thus were these unhappy Judges, pre- 
destinated not only to contempt, but also 
to expense. These Judges were met with 
in other parts of the Bill as well as in 
this. They were shewn up, also, in clause 
25th. «Ecce tterum Crispinus, and how 
were these unhappy men, these judicial 
malefactors, treated here? Why it was 
provided, that even for an accidental de- 
parture from the provisions of this Bill, 
a departure, perhaps, occasioned by ig- 
norance or inadvertence, or any of the 
numerous causes of innocent mistake, 
they might be proceeded against by 
action. ‘“ That, if any Sheriff, Returning 
Officer, Barrister, or any person what- 
soever, shall wilfully contravene and dis- 
obey the provisions of this Act, or any of 
them, with respect to any matter or thing 
which such Sheriff, Returning Officer, 
Barrister, or other person, is hereby re- 
quired to do, he shall, for such his 
offence, be liable to be sued in an action 
of debt in any of his Majesty’s Courts 
of Record, &c.” Thus it appeared, that 
any accidental error might entail upon 
them expense and costs. He should like 
to know, for it was not mentioned in the 
Bill, what was the price to be put on the 
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heads of these eminent individuals, these 
dignified and independent Judges—to 
what amount they might be punished in 
fine or costs? Was it 5/. or 62. or 101. ? 
They were punishable for the most trifling 
dereliction of duty, whether voluntary or 
not, like a common Excise officer, who 
should go into a soap-boiler’s at the hour 
of ten, in place of nine. Was this the 
sort of tribunal before which the Consti- 
tution of this country, the whole consti- 
tuency of England, and their elective 
rights, were to be pleaded and unpleaded? 
Now for the salary of these high judicial 
officers. And what was that to be? Five 
pounds a-day while in the discharge of 
their functions, Surely, if they possessed 
the necessary learning, the proper attri- 
butes and qualifications for the office, the 
pay ought to be more than this. As the 
counties were to be divided, and each 
division, he supposed, would have a 
separate Judge, there could not be less 
than sixty-five of them altogether. This 
was rather strong, particularly for a Mi- 
nistry like the present, for Gentlemen 
whom it was thought the very name of 
patronage threw into a fever. One of 
their pledges was economy, but certainly 
this new judicial establishment did not 
shew much disposition to redeem their 
pledge. Were the Barrister Judges to 
be paid out of the county rates or by the 
towns? There was no other pocket to 
dip into but the Treasury, and the Trea- 
sury must pay all, because Ministers knew 
very well that the clause must fall to the 
ground, that the country Gentlemen would 
throw it out, if an attempt was made to 
throw the burthen on the county rates. 
This was not all. These Judges could 
not do the whole business themselves. 
They must, like other Judges, have a 
Secretary or a Clerk to assist them, and 
various other officers must be paid. 
Where was the money to come from? 
Did the noble Lord (Lord Althorp), in his 
plethora of generosity, propose to throw 
the whole into the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates ? He did not know what the charge 
might be? The member for Middlesex, 
if he were present, could tot it up in a 
moment, but he might safely say, it would 
cost something very close upon the heels 
of 20,000/. a-year. This clause was un- 
constitutional, unjust, and would prove to 
be very expensive; it would give trouble 
and anxiety to the Overseers of different 
parishes, and would confer such a degree 
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of power on the Commissioners, that he 
felt it his imperative duty to oppose it. 
It was said, that under this clause the 
attendance of Counsel could be dispensed 
with at all future elections, while he 
thought they would, henceforward, be 
much more necessary than at present. 
He had before objected to a Registration 
Bill, without reference to this question, 
and his objections to it were strengthened 
upon this occasion. If they were to have 
a preliminary Court, they must endow it 
with qualities which were not to be found 
in this Bill, or else they would increase 
the injustice which they created ; in short, 
they would expose it to all that contempt 
which he had not vainly attempted to cast 
upon it. He objected to the clause 
altogether, as unconstitutional, and cal- 
culated to create expense and promote 
injustice. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman concluded by moving, that the 
words of the clause by which the Bar- 
risters to be appointed under the Bill 
were to be approved of by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, be omitted. 

The Attorney General thought it was 
impossible that any one should have 
listened to his hon. and learned friend, 
without having been entertained with the 
wit and good humour of his speech; the 
only fault he had to find with it was, that 
it was pretty much made up of observa- 
tions he had before made. Last night 
the same arguments were used. He would 
not deny, that his hon. and learned friend, 
with great facility and felicity of illustra- 
tion, had varied the amusement he af- 
forded the House, but still his arguments 
were the same as those upon the regis- 
tration clause, and were then satisfactorily 
disposed of. He would not say whether 
the opposition to the Bill had been frivol- 
ous and vexatious, or whether it was such 
as to justify complaint; and as he saw a 
disposition on the other side to argue the 
question upon its merits, he was perfectly 
ready to give credit to the Opposition, 
and to meet them on their own ground, 
However much he might lament the truth 
of his hon, and learned friend’s observa- 
tion, that some of the friends of the Bill 
had thrown obstacles in its way, yet that 
proved that they did not form a servile 
majority, bound to vote for all the details 
of the measure without discussion. I[n- 
deed, it seemed, by the number of notices 
which had been given, that they had been 
taunted into shewing their independence, 
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although, in the present state of the Bill, 
it had been thought more prudent to with- 
draw those notices. Observations had 
been made upon the changes made in 
the Bill, and upon bringing in clauses 
from time to time; but it could not be 
considered a fault, that his Majesty's 
Ministers had been ready to listen to sug- 
gestions for improving the Bill, and had 
actually adopted some proposed by their 
opponents. They very naturally looked 
with suspicion on the suggestions made 
for improving the measure, by those who 
professed themselves enemies of its prin- 
ciple; but still they were willing to re- 
ceive suggestions both from friends and 
enemies, to discuss them, and, if they 
thought them good, to adopt them. His 
learned friend had referred to the lan- 
guage of the newspapers, which was fre- 
quently alluded to, with a declaration of 
contempt for what they might say, which, 
although hardly consistent with that con- 
stant appeal to them, tended to give them 
a weight not belonging to them. He 
respected public opinion, and the news- 
papers as its organs; but he denied, that 
public opinion was to be found from day 
to day in the columns of any particular 
paper, which might say, this week “ you 
have not done enough, last week you 
did too much.” He said, that public 
opinion had vindicated its independence ; 
and, although the surface might have 
rippled, its great tide had, from the in- 
troduction of this Bill to the present 
moment, been constantly and _ steadily 
flowing in the same course of favour to 
the measure. He saw not the slightest 
symptom of drawing back from the great 
principles on which the Government ap- 
pealed to the people. From the first to 
the last they had approved of the Bill, 
which, after it had been so long in Com- 
mittee, was not materially altered. Ac- 
cording to his hon. and learned friend, 
this clause did not involve a mere ques- 
tion of expense or of inconvenience, 
but it was a clause subversive of the 
constitutional privileges of the House, 
which was to place the country in the 
dreadful situation of having all the elec- 
tions influenced by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
His hon. and learned friend had given 
notice that he would move a resolution, 
“That the establishment of Courts in which 
Barristers, to be approved by the Lord 
Chancellor, or the Keeper of the Great 
Seal for the time being, are to act as 
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Judges, and to decide on the right to the 
exercise of the elective franchise, will in- 
troduce a principle unknown in the his- 
tory of the Constitution, and highly dan- 
gerous to the independency of the House 
of Commons, and the general body of 
their constituents.” This notice led him 
to expect great things from his hon, and 
learned friend, but his resolution had 
dwindled down to this modest motion, 
“that the words in the Bill, by which 
Courts were to be established in which 
Barristers, to be approved by the Lord 
Chancellor, are to decide on the rights of 
the constituent body of this House be 
omitted.” What had become, then, of the 
grandiloquent resolution his hon. and 


learned friend had threatened, and who-. 


ever heard of a great constitutional com- 
plaint by a great constitutional lawyer 
being introduced by such a speech as that 
of his hon. and learned friend. It was so 
overlaid with witticisms upon the wet 
paper clause, the Barrister Judges with 
only 5/. &c. that it was difficult to discover 
the constitutional points in the speech. 
Certainly no one coming into the House 
accidentally would have imagined that his 
hon. and learned friend was rescuing the 
Constitution from a set of spoliators, who 
by this clause were introducing some un- 
known and dangerous principle. The 
mode in which his learned friend had 
argued this question proved that he could 
have entertained no such idea. ‘* What,” 
said his learned friend, as if he was stating 
a great difficulty, will you call this Court?” 
They might call it the Court of Registra- 
tion. The Barristers employed as Judges 
were declared ineligible to sit in Parlia- 
ment for the borough or county towards 
which they acted as Judges. Was that 
wrong? His hon. and learned friend ad- 
mitted that it was not; but (said his hon. 
and learned friend) why were the Commis- 
sioners not excluded also? Why did his 
hon. and learned friend not propose that, if 
he thought they ought to be excluded? 
Nothing but the extreme ingenuity of his 


hon. and learned friend could for a mo- | 


ment have made these appear parallel 
eases. A Barrister was to decide on the 
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right of voting in a certain county or bo- | 
rough, and it was thought right that he | 


should not, for a period of eighteen 
months, become a candidate for that 
county or borough; but what resemblance 
did his office bear to that of thirty-one 


Commissioners, who were to divide coun- ! dangerous in the whole Bill, 
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ties, and fix the boundaries of boroughs? 
Why some Members of the present House 
were on the Commission, and not a single 
objection had been uttered against it. At 
least, he had heard none, and certainly 
they could not have rested upon any good 
foundation. It was objected that the Lord 
Chancellor was to have the appointment 
of the Barristers; but that was a mistake, 
for he was only to approve of the appoint- 
ment made by the Judges, that he was to 
have a negative upon the appointment; 
but, into that question he need not enter, 
for, as the House had approved of the 
whole of the registration part of the Bill, 
he might take it for granted that it was a 
judicious and proper plan. His hon. and 
learned friend seemed to think, there 
would be a difficulty in finding men of 
such knowledge as would give weight to 
their decisions, to fill the character of 
Judges in the Court of Registration. 
But, unfortunately, in all the Courts, 
there were many Barristers without im- 
mediate employment in their profession ; 
ay, hundreds of extremely accomplished 
and enlightened men, perfectly competent 
to take upon themselves the duties they 
would have to perform under this Act. 
Their character and station at the Bar 
would be securities for the due discharge 
of their duty; and the circumstance of 
their being appointed by a particular 
Judge would not militate against their 
respectability. His hon. and learned 
friend said, that their appointment should 
have nothing to do with politics. Nor 
would it have, for the Chancellor’s veto 
was not in the nature of an appointment ; 
and, if he did not approve of the choice 
made by the Judge, it was the Judge who 
would have to make another; but it could 
not be supposed that the Chancellor would 
refuse to sanction the appointment of a 
party against whom he had not a valid 
objection. He did not mean to say, that 
it was impossible; but, looking to the 
every-day events of life, it was extremely 
improbable. The vice of every argument 
urged against the Bill was, that it was 
founded on extreme cases, which might, 
by possibility, occur, but which were not 
likely to occur. The hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had spoiled the effect of their 
own arguments, by making every thing 
out to be so very bad. Every clause, as 
it had successively come under discussion, 
had been the most unconstitutional and 
But, ag 
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every thing could not be most dangerous, | 
the House had come to the conclusion | 
that there was nothing in the Bill so very 
bad as the hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
make the House believe. 
hon. and learned friend, would a Puritan 
or Whig of the time of the Stuarts say to 
a Judge appointing Barristers ? 
Puritan or the Whig of those days, would | 
have had an argument which his hon. and 
learned friend had not, for the Judges | 
were then dependent on the will of the | 
Crown, and could be removed upon any | 
offence being given either to the King or | 
his Ministers. ‘The consequence was, that | 
the names of the Judges of that time stunk 
in the nostrils, and their acts were looked 
upon with a degree of horror which was 
a security against similar conduct in the 
present Judges. His hon. friend had 
deprecated the appointment of these 
Judges being with the Lord Chancellor. 
In this respect he had mistaken the 
matter altogether. The Lord Chancelor 
had only to approve, and not to appoint. 
True it was, that it finally remained with 
the decision of the Great Seal, as to 
whether the appointment should take 
place or not ; but every one must see 
that the best results would arise from 
such a regulation. By the appointment 
of these men, the public had the security 
and respectability of the Bar, and the 
veto of the Great Seal as a pledge that 
these Judges would do their duty. His 
hon. and learned friend had stated, 
that these Judges would be liable to 
actions. Did his hon. friend forget, that 
the present learned Judges of this country 
were subject to the same thing? Did not 
the hon. and learned Member know, that 
a Judge, who refused to sign a Bill of 
Exceptions, or a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
was liable to the penalty of 500/., and 
more, that Judges were not formerly 
allowed to try causes in their own 
county? But, upon the subject of the 
remuneration to be made to these Bar- 
risters, he must own, that he hada word or 
two to say, because he did not know how 
the suggestion which had been made was 
to be followed up, if the allowance per 
day, to be paid to these gentlemen, was 
now proposed to be 5/. He wished the 
remuneration were fixed in guineas instead 
of pounds, that being the more usual way 
of requiting the services of professional 
men; though, perhaps, had such sum 
been named, the hon, member for Mid- 
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dlesex might have said—‘ Roses will not 
| blow in winter; we cannot afford the 


| difference in these times.” Certainly, even 


5L, he confessed, was very hard to be got, 
and he was, therefore, the more certain 
that this office would be one of -such 
respectability and responsibility, that it 
would be a high temptation to men of 
He was not disposed to enter 
into any long discussion as to the pro- 
priety of Barristers being called upon to 
act in the manner suggested by this clause, 
or to recur to what might have been the 
| duties imposed on the Sheriffs, who for- 
merly were the returning officers. Minis- 
ters desired that certain Barristers, to be 
appointed by the Judges of Assize, and 
approved of by the Lord Chancellor, 
should exercise a judicial office ; and, if 
there was any symptom of corruption or 
partiality proved against persons so ap- 
pointed to revise the lists of voters, that 
penalties attach to the individuals, and an 
appeal be allowed to this House. In case 
of any party suffering under the influence 
of such corrupt or partial administration 
of the office, an action would lie against 
the individual causing any loss or damage 
to the voter; these Judges being amenable 
for their conduct, and for any injury which 
they might cause. But his hon. and 
learned friend appeared to forget these 
circumstances. Supposing the Barristers, 
without auy responsibility, and not amen- 
able to the parties, was it possible to 
imagine the extent of censure which would 
justly have been passed upon the Ministers 
for such an omission? They would have 
been accused of omitting a very im- 
portant qualification, without which we 
could not press the clause at all. The 
employment of these Barristers could not, 
by possibility, affect the privileges or pro- 
ceedings of Committees of that House, 
because it would be free to upset all that 
the Barristers did, and it would also have 
the power of treating them as delinquents, 
while the superior Courts might compel 
them to pay costs, if found guilty of 
corruption or partiality in the discharge 
of their duty. The people of England 
were firmly convinced, that an entire 
Reform in Parliament was necessary ; and, 
therefore, it was not proper, on every 
occasion, day and night, to fight over and 
over again the battle of schedule A or 
schedule B. Hon. Gentlemen forgot, that 
the sie of the Bill had been admitted 
by the House, and adopted by the country; 
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and it was, therefore, highly objectionable 
to raise discussions on its general prin- 
ciple, or refer back to parts of it which 
had been already sanctioned by the House. 
The principle of the Bill having been 
once determined upon, the course pur- 
sued by his Majesty’s Government was, 
he apprehended, the best suited to carty 
that principle into effect. Looking ge- 
nerally to the course which had been pur- 
sued, and to the arguments which had 
been used by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, he could not wonder that his observa- 
tions did not fall with such weight as 
might be expected. He would only add 
to the remarks he had already made, that 
he was satisfied that men better fitted for 
the office proposed to be given them than 
Barristers could not be found, and, there- 
fore, he hoped that the Committee would 
agree to the clause. 

Sir Edward Sugden begged leave to 
offer one or two observations to the Com- 
mittee, as the Attorney General had taken 
the opportunity, when the Committee was 
about to close its labours, to enter into 
the general question which the Bill em- 
braced, and, at the same time, condemn- 
ing such a practice on the part of other 
hon. Members. He had assured the 
House, that the public opinion upon the 
subject of Reform remained unchanged. 
This must have been said for the purpose 
of promoting a discussion. Was it the 
wish of the learned Attorney General, 
that they were to go over the general 
question again—that they were again to 
revert to the elections of Weymouth, 
Dublin, or any other place? He was 
not one of those who took up and ran 
away hastily with any opinion, without 
good and sufficient evidence; and he 
would not, therefore, stop to argue 
whether a decided change had taken 
place in public opinion or not, with regard 
to this measure, but he knew what his 
public duty demanded from him, and he 
felt, that in his capacity as a Member of 
that House, he had to consider what 
course suggested itself to him as the best 
to pursue, without reference to whether 
that course was in accordance with the 
wishes of the people or not ; and no man 
was more to be lauded than one who had 
the courage, in times like these, to avow 
his opinions freely; and, for himself, he 
trusted he might be permitted to declare, 
that he had never delivered an opinion in 
which he had any secret motives, nor had 
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he entertained any other opinions than 
those which he had expressed openly and 
fairly, though his hon. and learned friend 
seemed to think that he had volunteered 
a systematic opposition to this measure. 
He must remind his hon. and learned 
friend, that he had, from time to time, 
broached propositions which had been 
considered, and, in some cases, adopted ; 
and he really thought, that the learned 
Attorney General made a very ill return 
for the assistance he had given to the 
measure, when he talked of delay. With 
respect to the clauses, however, generally, 
he confessed he was not able to under- 
stand them, though he had given the 
greatest attention to the Bill as printed ; 
but how did that arise? From the re- 
peated alterations made in the Bill itself: 
after having read it over in the morning, 
with the view of forming his judgment 
upon matters to be argued in the Com- 
mittee, he found, on coming to the House, 
that there was a new clause to be con- 
sidered. The Attorney General said, this 
measure was a great boon which they 
were about to grant; but could any man 
tell him what this great boon was? Could 
any one properly define the clauses by 
which it was to be conferred? As to the 
general question or principle which this 
Bill involved, he did not desire to enter 
at length into it, not being anxious to 
follow the example of his hon. and 
learned friend, though, indeed, he did 
not find fault with him for discussing the 
general question, for his observations had 
been so long locked up, that, like a 
schoolboy who obtained a holiday, he 
had not known where to run, and was, 
therefore, to be excused for playing the 
truant on this occasion. He, however, 
intended to confine his observations within 
a narrow compass, not wishing to add one 
word to what had been so ably stated by 
his hon. and learned friend (Sir Charles 
Wetherell), although he did not agree 
with him entirely on some points. He 
wished to know, what was the ground or 
principle upon which the Lord Chancellor 
had this veto given to him, in the ap- 
proval of the Barristers chosen? Here 
he must say, that nothing in the world 
was further from his intention, than to 
mix up the present Lord Chancellor in 
this discussion, disapproving, as he did, 
of this clause. He did not go along with 
his hon. and learned friend, as to the ap- 
pointment of these Barristers; because, 





if the Committee thought proper to adopt 
the clause, if no other plan was sug- 
gested, they must, necessarily, put up 
with those persons, and he knew of no 
better arrangement than that the ap- 
pointment should rest with the Judges, 
who could best estimate their fitness and 
abilities to fill the situations; but he 
thought it would be dangerous to allow 
Barristers so appointed to go on circuits. 
(No man could be less inclined than he was 
to say anything disrespectful of a body of 
men, than whom any more respectable 
did not exist), He said this, because, 
identified as he was, and had been for 
many years with them, he entertained an 
affectionate regard for them; but he 
thought, that when young Barristers got 
connected with Solicitors (which they, of 
course, must do), there would be some 
danger in allowing a Barrister, connected 
with the leading Attornies in a particular 
district, to officiate in such district, 
because a great influence might, by pos- 
sibility, be exercised over him. He spoke 
of Barristers in such a case as men open 
to the same temptations, and equally 
swayed by the circumstances which gene- 
rally influenced other men, and, there- 
fore, he said, do not give a power that 
may be abused. ‘The office proposed to 
be thus given to Barristers, was one of the 
utmost importance to the whole consti- 
tuency of England, and, therefore, every 
care ought to be taken in delegating such 
great powers to individuals, who, by 
making up the lists of voters, had con- 
fided to them some of the dearest interests 
of the country. He apprehended, that 
the two questions involved in this case, 
and which remained for the Committee 
to decide, were, first, whether Barristers, 
sufficiently qualified, would accept the 
employment ; and, secondly, whether the 
appointments would be made by the right 
person. He had already stated, that he 
thought, as to the appointment of the 
Barristers, the Judges of Assize were, 
perhaps, the fittest persons to have this 
power, and he now had only to deal with 
the veto of the Lord Chancellor, to which 
he had a decided objection. He had 


heard the most eloquent eulogies passed 
on the character of the Judges of Eng- 
land, and no one could have a higher 
opinion of them than he had; it formed 
one of the greatest blessings of the land, 
that-we had in the present day Judges, 
upon whom not the slightest breath of 
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suspicion, in any way, had ever rested ; 
but the same could not be said of some 
previous appointments. If they looked 
back, some names could be found which 
were a reproach to the country. But, if 
the Judges of the present day, were 
justly entitled to these eulogies, he asked, 
Where was the necessity of the Lord 
Chancellor's veto, because the Judges 
were the most competent persons to de- 
cide as to the appointment of Barristers, 
who were, of necessity, known to them 
professionally ; and, if their characters 
were above suspicion, why should the 
Lord Chancellor interfere? He said, that 
by giving this veto to the Lord Chancellor, 
they cast a stigma upon the Judges which 
ought not to be tolerated. He desired to 
live under a system of law that worked for 
the common benefit of all men, and he 
confessed he should look with suspicion 
on any case in which a Lord Chancellor 
might think fit to contravene the ap- 
pointment of the Judges, or to displace 
an individual who had been once put into 
office. Was it for the purpose of making 
changes that these Barristers were to be 
appointed, and the veto given to the Lord 
Chancellor? He knew the noble Lord, 
who now filled that office, meant what was 
right and proper, and he was far from im- 
puting to him any improper motive ; for, 
warm as he was, and really in earnest in 
what he declared to be his sentiments, he 
should be sorry to withhold his conviction 
of the correctness of the noble Lord’s 
intentions. So objectionable, however, 
did he consider that part of the clause 
which gave the veto to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that he proposed to strike it out. 
He spoke of the Lord Chancellor, not as a 
great judicial officer, but as the head of 
a political party in the State; and, as a 
time might arrive when a very unpopular 
Chancellor was in office, the appointments 
made, under such circumstances, would 
be likely to create great dissatisfaction. 
With respect to the manner of remunera- 
ting these Barristers, he also saw great 
objections. He looked upon it as an ar- 
rangement which would go to effect an 
alteration in the character of the Bar. If 
Barristers were to be placed in the situa- 
tions proposed, act towards them as 
they deserved; but, by this Bill, a 
blow was directed at the character of the 
Bar itself. He found, upon reference to 
the 42nd clause, that it was there provided, 
that Barristers should be punished by 
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being compelled to pay costs, in the event 
of partiality being proved against them, 
through a petition laid before a Com- 
mittee of this House. He looked with 
suspicion at any such clause. If they 
were guilty of misconduct, let them be 
degraded at the Bar, that was the best 
safeguard to ensure honourable conduct 
among them; but what he complained of 
was, that this measure was calculated to 
advance and degrade them at the same 
time—they were placed on a pedestal, and 
when there, it was said, “ Oh! we have 
a suspicion of you, you must come down.” 
The only other question which occurred 
to him at the present moment to remark 
upon, was, perhaps, a very inferior one ; 
he was sorry to see that 5l. per day was 
the amount of remuneration proposed. 
Every one knew that Barristers did not 
usually receive their fees in this way; 
they were always paid in guineas. But 
what he wished to call the attention of 
the noble Lord to was, that the remunera- 
tion proposed, was not adequate to the 
importance and responsibility of the office; 
and he could not think the country would 
call upon any man to act, without affording 
him a proper remuneration for his services ; 
and, therefore, he said, give these gentle- 
men a fair and sufficiently liberal reward ; 
particularly if they were to be prevented 
from going on circuits when they practice. 
Further, he objected to the stipulation 
made in a clause of this Bill, that these 
gentlemen were to submit their accounts 
to be verified before a Judge. No gen- 
tleman could avoid finding fault with a 
condition which subjected him to be placed 
under a sort of overseer; that, however, 
was only a suggestion; but, against the 
veto of the Lord Chancellor, he did most 
strenuously complain. 

Mr. John Williams had remained silent 
during these long protracted discussions, 
not from any indifference towards the 
subject, nor from having failed, to the 
extent of his means, to form an opinion 
upon it, but from a motive, venial, he 
trusted, in that House—an apprehension 
lest, in the failure to produce something 
new, it might be thought, that he ought 
rather to listen to the observations of 
others, than to offer any of his own. In 
one respect, at least, he had reason to be 
satisfied with the course he had pursued ; 
that was, that he had escaped the censure 
applied to those friends, real, or pretended, 
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been confined to the case of their own, 
perhaps somewhat particular, views being 
gratified. Nor should he now have ob- 
truded himself upon the attention of the 
Committee, if he had not felt that the 
objections to this clause were founded on 
the same assumption as that which had 
pervaded the whole discussion upon the 
measure itself—namely, that it was intro- 
duced for the sake of change, and for 
that purpose only, without the existence 
of any complaint or mischief to which a 
remedy ought to be applied; whereas, if 
no general scheme of Reform had been 
attempted, he felt satisfied, that the fla- 
grant abuses attending contested elections, 
would have demanded immediate atten- 
tion and correction in the opinion of the 
country. Had his hon. and learned friend, 
the member for Boroughbridge, forgotten 
the sensation created, amongst all classes 
and descriptions of men, by the operation 
of that admired, and, in his view, faultless, 
system ? Could it have escaped him, that, 
under that system, the expenses had been 
found to be so great and ruinous, that, in 
the kingdom of York itself (for it was 
hardly doing justice to call it a county), 
no gentlemen could be found to come 
forward as candidates, from a well-founded 
dread of the effect upon their fortunes ? 
Had not the whole kingdom witnessed, 
with indignation, the profligate expend- 
iture and corruption which prevailed not 
long ago at Liverpool? So far, therefore, 
was he, from being critical in marking 
and exaggerating the defects of this part 
of the plan, which was to regulate and 
abridge the expenses at the poll, that he 
considered it called for by the unanimous 
voice of the country, But, as to the 
particular scheme itself. It had been as- 
serted, that the Barristers, with whom the 
correction of the lists was to rest, might 
be partial and unjust in the execution of 
their duty. Did it not occur, however, to 
those who made that observation, that, 
under the present system, it was just 
possible, that the Sheriff or his Assessor, 
or both, might be vehement partisans of 
some particular candidate? in favour of 
whose interest, could it not be conceived, 
that gross and flagrant partiality might 
be committed; and did his hon. friends 
mean to say, that they never heard of 
instances of such complaints? The dif- 
ferent time, also, at which the duty of the 
Barrister and the Sheriff was to be ex- 
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tiality in the conduct of the former. He 
was to correct the lists years before any 
contest took place, or, probably, was even 
thought of, in total ignorance of the can- 
didates and their wishes ; whereas, the 
Sheriff was called upon to act, with all 
his feelings and prepossessions heated by 
the pressure and bustle of a contest. So 
far, therefore, as the objection which he 
was considering went, he thought the 
preference might fairly be given to the 
new, over the old, system. Then it had 
been said, there was no fund out of which 
such a demand for Barristers could be 
supplied, and that no one fit for the em- 
ployment could be found to accept it? 
His hon. friend, the member for Borough- 
bridge, had been very facetious in exag- 
gerating the prodigious “ flights” of Bar- 
risters who would traverse the country, 
and the inconsiderable remuneration which 
they were to receive for their labour. He 
could not, however, agree with him in 
this view of the subject. Gentlemen 
were, probably, not aware of the number 
of professional men who were more fitted 
for the performance of business, than in 
the actual possession of it. Success and 
merit were not so actually identified as 
might be supposed, especially at first. 
Good fortune, friends, and sometimes, 
perhaps, circumstances less creditable, 
had a large share in their advancement. 
Certain it was, that his hon. friend oppo- 
site, in whom fortune and capacity were 
united, might, indeed, look down with 
contempt upon the proposed employment; 
but he had no doubt that the requisite 
number of Barristers might be supplied 
from the different Courts of Westminster 
Hall, without any danger of the plan 
standing still for want of sufficient persons 
to perform the duty. Next came the ob- 
jections to the mode of appointment, in 
which it was visible, that his hon. friends 
were not agreed. The hon. member for 
Boroughbridge objected strongly to the 
interference of the Judges at all. He 
seemed to think, that it was plunging 
them into political transactions, with which 
they ought to have no concern, and their 
interference would be attended with loss 
of character and respect. His hon. friend, 
the member for St. Mawes, placed little 
reliance on that objection, and was, upon 
the whole, rather of opinion, that the 
selection could not have been placed 
in better hands than those of the Judges ; 
but he even went further than any 
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one who preceded him, in his aver- 
sion to the veto of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and had thought proper to call 
upon and defy him (Mr. J. Williams) 
to give any tolerable reason for that 
provision; notwithstanding which chal- 
lenge, he had no difficulty in discovering 
a sufficient reason, and expressing it in 
the very language which had fallen from 
his hon. friend, who had said, “ that 
it is not safe to intrust power to any man, 
or set of men, upon the presumption that 
it would not be abused,” or words to that 
effect. With this sentiment he perfectly 
agreed, for it was precisely because it was 
possible, that irresponsible power, vested 
in the Judges (however, generally, they 
might well employ it), yet in particular 
cases it might be misapplied—it was 
necessary to place a corrective somewhere, 
and, if so, it was impossible to leave it 
with any one but the Lord Chancellor. 
But here, again, there was danger, ac- 
cording to the hon. member for St. 
Mawes; and here, likewise, existed a 
difference between the hon. and learned 
Members themselves. If the patronage 
in the hands of the Chancellor was 
dangerous, it was upon the supposition 
that it was of some value; whereas, both 
his hon. friends, and particularly the hon. 
member for Boroughbridge, had (not quite 
consistently) represented the situation as 
good for nothing at all. The House could 
not have forgotten with what effect his 
hon. friend had exerted his imagination in 
describing the supposed treatment which 
a messenger from the Chancellor into the 
Court of Common Pleas, bearing with him 
a tender of some of these appointments, 
would receive; and that such would have 
been the indignation of the Serjeants at 
hearing such a scurvy offer, that the ill- 
fated herald would not have escaped 
without the danger of not having one 
sound bone left in his skin. Such was 
the representation of his hon. friend; but, 
then, when another objection was to be 
put forward, all this must be forgotten, 
and danger from patronage held up. But 
it was obvious that there was no such 
danger, and that the veto was a mere 
precaution, to which recourse probably 
would never be had. He had said, that 
there was an universal opinion prevalent, 
that the cost of elections ought to be 
diminished, and, for that purpose, he 
thought nothing would be found so 
effectual as shortening their duration, It 
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was, he believed, invariably found, that 
expenses increased rapidly with delay. 
Bribery, in particular, was notoriously 
more practised as the severity of the con- 
test increased, and as it approached to- 
wards a close. In this respect he must 
think, that the scheme would be successful. 
When once the lists were completed, the 
rest would be short work. He could not 
conceive it possible, that the most mis- 
chievous ingenuity could raise many diffi- 
culties, when the questions mainly were, 
whether A is A, or whether A and B are 
one and the same. Granting, therefore, 
that in the formation of the lists there 
might be some difficulty, expense, and 
delay, the benefit to be derived from them 
was, in his opinion, well worth a consider- 
able sacrifice. When he witnessed the ex- 
traordinary exertions of his hon. friend, 
the member for Boroughbridge, in op- 
posing this clause—exertions which had 
never been exceeded by him when com- 
bating the general principle of the Bill— 
he could not but admire the soundness 
of his stamina, and his extraordinary 
powers of vitality. His hon. and learned 
friend, who so frequently, and with his 
peculiar humour, addressed the Committee 
in the course of these discussions, had, 
some two months ago, spoken a dying 
speech—[An Hon. Member said it was six 
months since.] It might be six months ago; 
‘“* We take no note of time but by its loss.” 
His hon. and learned friend, in an hypo- 
chondriacal mood, had prognosticated his 
supposed dying day, and announced his de- 
parture with apparently a death-like sin- 
cerity, and almost with religious solemnity, 
but hisend wasnotthen. Hishon. friend had 
only been hypochondriacalasto his state : for 
he had since survived to fight more general 
actions and stiff skirmishes than any com- 
mander in Europe. His end, however, 
was, at last, fast approaching. He could 
not survive much longer ; for the materials 
for a controversial existence were almost 
exhausted. The clause under consideration 
involved so intimately almost all that were 
to succeed it, that the discussion upon it 
once ended, the House might speedily an- 
ticipate that result which had been an- 
nounced (amidst such general satisfaction) 
by the right hon. Gentleman, the member 
for Aldeburgh, Being upon equal convic- 
tion, though not with greater sincerity, 
than his hon. friend, in favour of this 
clause, and of the general measure, he 
should give them both his earnest support. 
VOL. VI, {ghird} 
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Mr. North said, he had been employed 
in Ireland in professional duties in some 
degree similar to those to be created by 
this clause, and he therefore spoke with 
the benefit of some experience. He must 
strongly reprobate the introduction of any 
registration clausesin a Bill for Parliament- 
ary Reform. The two questions were 
wholly different in principle, but as they 
had been joined together he would not at- 
tempt to separate them. He must com- 
plain of the insufficiency of the means which 
these Barristers would have for the purpose 
of deciding on each person’s right to 
vote. A Judge in a Court of law had 
records, charters, and a number of other 
things to assist him in his decisions; but 
the Barrister to be appointed by this clause 
would be without all these, and these 
Courts would be inferior in dignity and 
importance to those of the Assistant Bar- 
risters of Ireland, who had much more 
power, and the means of enforcing order 
and summoning witnesses. The necessary 
consequence must be, that, even with the 
best intentions, the Barristers would fre- 
quently decide wrong for want of proper 
information and assistance. He would sug- 
gest the insertion of a clause to create the 
requisite officers for the support of these 
Barristers— such as a Registrar and a crier 
—also a clause enabling them tosummon 
witnesses, if requisite. It might be said, 
that these officers were the necessary ap- 
pendages to every Court; but it would be 
better to create them by this Bill. He 
was as anxious as any man to give the 
measure the appearance of every possible 
simplicity, but he would not carry it to 
such an extent as to render the powers of 
the Barristers in the slightest degree 
doubtful. 

Lord Althorp rose to makesome observa- 
tionson the general nature of theclause itself. 
As to the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he begged to say, in the first 
place, that his opinion on a subject so in- 
timately connected with a branch of the 
profession, of which his situation in Ireland 
had given him experience, ought to have 
great weight in regulating their decisions ; 
but he trusted to be able to prove, that there 
would be no necessity to adopt his sug- 
gestions. One of these was, that the 
Barrister ought to have power to summon 
witnesses in support or defence of the cases 
brought before him. He, on the contrary, 
did not think that it was necessary to have 
witnesses at all on such cases as might 
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come before these Barristers, inasmuch as 
the only parties who would appear before 
them would be the persons who objected 
to the insertion of a name on the list, and 
the person who defended the right; and 
the only documents which would be re- 
quired, were the title-deeds, &c. of the 
property. But even if witnesses in some 
cases were requisite, he conceived it would 
be the duty of the parties themselves to 
bring forward the requisite evidence to 


_ support their respective cases. For this 
“reason he did not think, that it was 


necessary to give to Barristers any power 
of the kind. The next objection of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was, that 
the ordinary powers for keeping order and 
regularity in the Court were not granted 
by the Bill. Again he said, that such a 
power would be unnecessary. Every legal 
Court was, by its constitution, invested 
with all the necessary powers to maintain 
its authority; and there was a statute in 
force, expressly authorizing the Sheriff to 
take into his custody any person who 
should be found disturbing any place where 
a legal investigation might be pending. 
With respect to the proposed rate of 
to procure a sufficient number of Barristers 
payment he had only to remark, that the 
Judges would, he had no doubt, be able 
competent in every respect, who would 
think the rate of compensation proposed 
for their trouble sufficient. So much 
with respect to the objections of the hon. 
and learned member for Drogheda. But 
while he was on the subject, he trusted 
he might be allowed to make one fur- 
ther observation in reply to a remark 
which fell from another hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in reference to the clause 
which treated of the mode in which this 
compensation fee was to be paid. It was 
said, that the proper funds to be made ap- 
plicable to this demand were the county 
rates. Now, he was perfectly convinced 
that, if they had so regulated it, every 
county Member in the House would have 
raised his voice loudly against the clause, 
and they would have done so with justice ; 
he himself, as a county Member had given 
his opinion that it would be an act of great 
injustice to pursue the course recom- 
mended, and to exact from the county 
rates such a large sum of money as would 
be required to defray this expense. ‘There 
might be some plea for doing so if these 
Barristers were only to be employed to ex- 
amine into the lists of the county voters; 
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but when it was recollected, that if these 
expenses were charged on the general 
rates of the county, they would be making 
the counties pay for the correction of the 
borough lists, as well as their own, he 
was sure no hon. Member would disagree 
with him in thinking that they were much 
better charged on the general revenues 
of the country; and more particularly, 
so when it was considered that the mea- 
sure was intended for the general good. 
A great deal had been said on the injustice 
of allowing the Commissioners to sit in 
Parliament while the Barristers were ex- 
cluded; he thought the case was very 
different as between the two. The nature 
of the duties to be discharged by the Com- 
missioners did not in any way bring them 
in contact with the voters, and no danger 
was to be apprehended that, on the oc- 
casion of an election, they would be able 
to exercise undue influence; but was that 
the case with respect to the Barrister ? 
He would have the opportunity, if an elec- 
tion was expected, so to regulate and 
influence the lists as to render them 
subservient to his purpose if he should 
choose to start as a candidate. He there- 
fore thought the House had exercised 
sound discretion in prohibiting the Barris- 
ters from offering themselves as candidates. 
Several remarks had been made, to prove 
that the payment to be given to Barristers, 
under this Bill, would not be sufficient to 
induce men of eminence in the profession 
to take the appointment; but this had 
been sufficiently answered by the hon. and 
learnedGentleman. Heagreed with him,that 
Barristers would be glad of such appoint- 
ments, It would give a Barrister that 
which was to him a considerable advan- 
tage—some notoriety in his profession— 
which was what all Barristers desired. If 
the Barrister was to be taken from his 
circuit and sent to another, where he was 
less known, or where being known was not 
so much an object to hin—he would then 
admit that a larger remuneration ought to 
be given to him; but that would not’be the 
case. Besides,if it was found that the salary 
was too small, it might be increased here- 
after; but if it was made more than neces- 
sary to attain the object at first, it would 
be exceedingly difficult afterwards to 
reduce it. As to the Chancellor having a 
veto in the appointment of the Barristers, 
he saw no objection to it. Such a power 
as. this Bill would give him, would be 
seldom exercised; but if any attempt was 
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made to exercise it improperly, public 
opinion would cry out against it—so that, 
on that side, there was a very reasonable 
ground of security, that the power thus 
vested would not be abused. He did not think 
that the appointment in the first instance 
could be better placed than in the hands of 
the Judges;—yet,to guard against the possi- 
bility of abuse, it was necessary that a veto 
should be placed somewhere—and in what 
better hands could it be placed than in 
those of the Lord Chancellor? The veto 
which he possessed, would be exercised only 
in cases of gross and glaring impropriety in 
the nomination. That he felt was a case 
not at all likely to occur; yet, as it was 
possible, there ought to be power lodged 
somewhere to correctit. He had now gone 
through most of the points to which the 
hon. Member’s remarks had applied. He 
had only to add, what he felt it was almost 
unnecessary for him to state, that he had 
no wish to do any thing to degrade the pro- 
fession of the law; and he could not think 
it was any degradation to that profession, 
for the Bill to make a provision to remove 
a Barrister for misconduct. He believed 
a case of corruption in a Barrister, ap- 
pointed under the Bill, to be extremely 
improbable—but to say that it was impos- 
sible, would be to imitate the ancient law- 
giver, who would make no provision against 
parricide, because he thought such a crime 
could not occur. 

Mr. Estcourt objected to the compli- 
cated manner of making the Barristers 
settle their accounts, and recommended, 
that instead of the Barristers submitting 
their accounts to the Justices, and making 
oath before them, they should submit 
them to the Treasury at once. If they were 
to be paid by the County Treasurer, such 
an arrangement as allowing a Magistrate 
or Justice to examine the Barrister on oath 
with respect to his expenses, and auditing 
his accounts might be proper enough, but 
when the expenses were to be paid by the 
Treasury, it seemed a useless piece of 
machinery. 

Mr. Robert Gordon thought the veto 
would give the power of the appointment 
into the hands of the Lord Chancellor. He 
objected to the clause. 

Lord Althorp said, that the veto was 
very different from the power of making 
an appointment. The Lord Chancellor 
would not exercise it, except in case of 
an improper appointment, against which 
though it was improbable, it was necessary 
to guard. 
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Mr. Robert Gordon said, that such was 
the effect of the veto as to the appoint- 
ment of governors in India. The nomina- 
tion of those officers, though nominally 
possessed by the Directors, was actually 
exercised by the Government. 

Mr. Charles Grant said, the power of 
appointing governors in India, was vested 
by law in the Board of Control. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, according 
to the wording of the clause, this was not 
simply a veto,but a joint appointment; the 
words were “ With the approbation of the 
Lord Chancellor.” 

Mr. John Campbell approved of the veto 
being placed in the hands of the Lord 
Chancellor, as necessary to prevent par- 
tiality, which was possible. There might be 
instances of bias in the case of a relative, 
which might induce a Judge to appoint 
an improper person; such appointments, 
therefore, should not be altogether without 
control. He highly approved of the 
appointment of these Barristers, and of 
registration in general. It was objected 
that it would decide the right of voting, 
which ought only to be decided by that 
House, but that was done at present by 
the returning officer,who was appointed by 
the Crown. He considered it, therefore, 
a great improvement in the Constitution. 

Colonel Sibthorp contended that this 
part of the Bill was unconstitutional, and 
a mass of incongruities and inconsistencies 
from beginning to end. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, the Sheriff 
was the officer of the county, he was 
selected by the Judges, and the Crown had 
only to nominate one of the three presented 
by them. He was fully able to discharge 
all the duties now to be performed by the 
Barristers. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the clause 
gave a co-ordinate power of appointment 
to the Chancellor, and it did not give the 
veto. 

The clause,as amended,ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

The Chairman then read the 32nd clause, 
“‘ That the Clerk of the Peace and Over- 
seers shall attend before the Barristers, 
who shall, ondue proof, insert and expunge 
names from the County Lists, and rectify 
mistakes therein.” 

Some verbal Amendments were pro- 
posed. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that the 
Amendment contained the most important 
part of the clause. It was hastening it 
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rather too much to say that the clause, so 
amended, had been already debated. It 
had not. He conceived the clause, as it 
was, created an imperfect jurisdiction, and 
he approved of the Amendment, as making 
the clause com; lete. 

Lord Althorp said, the Amendments 
were so trifling, that they did not de- 
serve the character given to them by the 
learned Gentleman. They were mere 
verbal Amendments, and made no dif- 
ference whatever in the sense of the clause. 

The Chairman read the proviso, ‘‘ That 
no name should be inserted or expunged 
from the lists without due notice to the 
overseers, as required by the clause.” 

Colonel Stbthorp said, that the reason 
why he opposed the Bill was, that the 
longer it was delayed the more the people’s 
eyes were opened to its absurdity. It was 
patched up in such a manner as to make 
it a different Bill. It wassuch a measure 
as a parishclerk would be ashamed of. The 
most able and convincing arguments had 
been urged against it, which, by some 
means or other, had been prevented from 
going forth to the country. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson objected to the 
registration part of the Bill, that it was far 
Jess simple than the present mode of deter- 
mining aright to vote: it would create an 
annual ferment in the country: He 
should much prefer the Scotch plan, by 
which, when the right of voting was once 
determined, the same party had no oc- 
casion again to show his title, which 
could not be impeached at any future time, 
unles there was a change of circumstances 
that might have destroyed the right. 

Mr. Estcourt wished the noble Lord 
would be pleased to inform him, what pro- 
vision there was made for the payment 
of persons appointed to act under this 
clause. 

Lord Althorp said, he hoped there would 
be no difficulty on that head; the expense 
would not be near so great as had been 
supposed. In reply to his hon. and learned 
friend (Mr.C.Fergusson),he must tell him, 
that the analogy between the Scotch and 
English counties was not complete, and 
therefore, although a system worked well 
in one place, it would not do so in another. 
He did not anticipate any great expense in 
making out an annual list of freeholders; 
‘the great trouble and expense would be at 
first, after that the Overseer would simply 
have tomake the alterations as they occur- 
red from year to year. 
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Mr. Estcourt said, much expense had 
been caused by making out returns re- 
quired by Parliament: the population 
returns for the county of Oxford cost 
nearly 20,000. 

Clause agreed to; House resumed,Com- 
mittee to sit again on the following Mon- 
day. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, September 5, 1831. 


MINUTES.] Bills committed. Canadian Revenues. Read 
athird time. The Barrren Land (Ireland), and the Sub- 
letting Act Amendment. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kino, from Raheen, Ireland, 
against the Vestry Act, and for the abolition of Tithes ; 
from the Isle of Wight, in favour of Reform; by the Earl 
of Happine@Ton, from the county of Haddington, against 
the use of Molasses in Breweries or Distilleries; by the 
Marquis of DownsHiRE, from Cairncastle, in favour of 
the Kildare Street Society. 


ComMERCIAL RELations witn Por- 
TuGAL.] The Earl of Aberdeen said, 
that he rose, pursuant to notice, to present 
a Petition from the Merchants, Ship-own- 
ers, and Manufacturers, concerned in the 
trade to Portugal. The petitioners com- 
plained, that a trade which had been so 
long protected and supported by this 
country, and which had proved, for a 
series of years, so beneficial to the nation 
at large, and all those who were connected 
with it, should now be exposed to so many 
interruptions, and to such a variety of em- 
barrassments. The petitioners expressed 
their fears, that the measures which had 
been proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers 
had had the effect of suspending the amic- 
able relations which formerly existed with 
Portugal, and they apprehended that 
those measures, which they were afraid 
his Majesty’s Ministers intended to con- 
tinue, would expose our commerce with 
that country to still greater danger. The 
difficulties arising from this state of things, 
and from the different interests they in- 
volved, were not, it should be observed, to 
be examined in a mere commercial point 
of view. The fact was, that a state of 
feeling had been excited by those pro- 
ceedings, which, however new or unpre- 
cedented, exposed the personal safety of 
our countrymen in Portugal to great dan- 
ger and considerable hazard. Their Lord- 
ships would have, on a future occasion, a 
proper opportunity of discussing the com- 
mercial policy of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
as they were disposed to regulate it with 
respect to that country. When these 
matters came before the House, he should 
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be quite prepared to state his opinion on 
that subject; but it was to him perfectly 
clear that this trade—this important trade 
—could not go on with prosperity, and 
receive that development of which it was 
capable, unless an alteration took place in 
the political relations of this country with 
Portugal. Looking to the present con- 
duct of the Government towards Portugal, 
he must say, that it would be difficult to 
maintain such a system and preserve even 
the simple relation of peace with any other 
State. Why, then, the Ministers should 
adopt it towards a country with which 
they were more intimately connected than 
with any other on the whole face of the 
earth, he was utterly at a loss to conceive. 
The nature of our treaties with Portugal 
—the great privileges enjoyed by British 
subjects in that country—the almost un- 
bounded licence possessed by Englishmen 
residing there—all these privileges and 
immunities were incompatible with any 
other than a state of the most perfect 
friendship and cordiality. Any encroach- 
ment upon the principles which formed 
the foundation of such a state of things, 
must lead to estrangement, and that sore- 
ness of feeling, which never could exist, 
and peace be preserved, between any other 
nations than those that were, as intimately 
connected as England and Portugal. In 
truth, the relations of this country with 
Portugal had always resembled more 
those of a mother country and its colony, 
than the relations of two independent 
States ; and the French, always jealous of 
that close connexion, had called Portu- 
gal the colony or the factory of England. 
He was persuaded that the state of things 
of which these petitioners complained 
could not exist much longer. The peti- 
tioners thought, that to attempt to con- 
tinue the present suspension of those 
friendly relations which had subsisted for 
ages between the two countries, would be 
most injurious to the interests of their 
fellow-subjects in this country as well as 
those who resided in Portugal ; that it 
would be most unjust to the Portuguese 
nation ; that it would place in jeopardy 
the tranquillity of the whole Peninsula, 
and that it could not be continued with- 
out danger to the peace of Europe. In 
bringing the subject of Portugal thus 
under consideration, he was induced to do 
so specially with a view to the improve- 
ment and consolidation of the relations of 
Great Britain with that country, He 
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should therefore strictly confine himself to 
that point—he should consider the fair 
construction of the principles on which 
those relations were founded. It was 
very possible that some of the noble Lords 
opposite might, as they had formerly 
done, impute to him, in taking the course 
which duty alone induced him to take, 
feelings of partiality towards the govern- 
ment and the ruler of Portugal, and a 
tendency to favour both the one and the 
other. Now, he really knew not at what 
time or by what means he had shown 
that he was favourable to such principles 
as those which noble Lords had reprobated. 
Without, perhaps, speaking so loudly and 
so frequently as some of the noble Lords 
opposite had done on the subject of free 
and liberal institutions, he believed that 
he respected the rights and feelings of 
nations and individuals as much and as 
highly as any of those noble Lords did. 
In considering this question there were 
many points to be included, and he con- 
fessed that he looked not so much to the 
Government under which the Portuguese 
lived, as to what was due to the honour of 
this country in dealing with an old ally. 
That the government of Portugal was abso- 
lute and despotic he well knew; and, as 
such, it night be considered as founded on 
errors which abstractedly deserved repro- 
bation. But he knew, also, that it bad 
existed for ages—he knew, also, that under 
it the relations of Portugal with England 
had originated, had increased, and were 
confirmed and strengthened. It was an 
indisputable fact that those relations were 
cemented by a Government thus formed, 
and it was no less a fact that our obliga- 
tions to a Government so constituted, 
were honourably fulfilled. As to the in- 
fluence of England in upholding Portu- 
gal, he should say little, for the subject 
was painful to him. His error, if it were 
one, might easily be corrected, when he 
said, that, within a short period, the 
French flag had, for the first time in the 
history of those countries, been known to 
domineer, without control, in Portugal. 
The question to which he called the 
attention of the House had nothing to do 
with the constitution of Portugal. He 
believed that the king had little dispo- 
sition to grant, and the people but little 
wish to receive, such a constitution as 
some individuals wished to introduce. 
But, as he reasoned the case, the feeling on 
their part with respect to a constitution, 
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formed no justification on our part for 
any change in those friendly relations 
which had existed from a very remote 
period between those countries— Portugal 
and England. Therenever was any thing 
more true than a declaration made by the 
late Mr. Canning, two months before his 
death, in which he plainly stated “ that 
the vast majority of the people of Spain 
were hostile to any constitution like that 
which was proposed to be given to them.” 
The same observation would equally apply 
to Portugal. They might rail as much as 
they pleased at priests and nobles—they 
might censure as much as they pleased 
illiberals and anti-constitutionalists—but 
the fact was indisputable, that the people 
were not favourable to any change. And 
really, after the recent examples which 
they had had of the changes produced by 
revolution, he was not sure that they 
could be quite certain that a great benefit 
would be derived from the promulgation 
of new constitutions, as many individuals 
seemed to suppose. Let their Lordships 
look to the example of France and Bel- 
gium, and to other precedents: what 
lesson did they derive from them? When 
they saw the misery, the bankruptcy, the 
discontent, the universal distress, to which 
these revolutions gave rise, they might 
surely allow other countries the right to 
hesitate a little before they rushed forward 
to make a great and extensive alteration 
in their system of government. He knew 
not whether their own experience in the 
interference with the constitution of other 
States had been so eminently successful as 
to render them zealous, and, he might say, 
Over-anxious to proceed further, and to 
aitempt to extend to Portugal a constitu- 
tion to which the people, however unwil- 
ling, should be obliged to bow. This 
system reminded him much of the father 
who was determined to make his daugh- 
ter happy even against her will. He 
alluded to the well known Squire Western, 
in the novel of Tom Jones, who wished to 
marry his daughter contrary to her in- 
clination. “Rot her,” said the Squire, 
“she shall be happy though I break her 
heart for it.” This he thought, was pre- 
cisely the case here, and surely the 
nation had as much right to please 
itself as the lady. We wished to make 
the Portuguese nation happy, but they did 
not desire to be made happy in our way. 
What, then, was to be the termination of 
this system? Was it intended that the 
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suspension of these relations, which had 
already continued too long, was to be 
indefinite? What obstacles were there, 
he wished to know, to prevent the renewal 
of our political relations? And if there 
were such obstacles, how were they to be 
overcome? These questions he put forth 
broadly, and he trusted, that they would 
be satisfactorily answered. The noble 
Earl had made his Majesty, in the Speech 
from the Throne “regret his not having 
been yet able to renew his friendly rela- 
tions with Portugal.” He wanted to 
know what it was, that prevented his 
Majesty from renewing those relations? 
It certainly could not be the supposed 
usurpation of Don Miguel—for certainly 
no usurpation ever received such approval 
as his was known to have received. Don 
Miguel had acted as he pleased, without 
opposition. He had convened the States 
of the realm, according to the old-estab- 
lished custom and form. These States 
had unanimously accepted him : they had 
done more, they had declared him the 
legitimate monarch of Portugal; and the 
vast majority of the people had assented 
to the justice of that claim. They had 
thus continued to give him their allegi- 
ance for three years, under circumstances 
unparalleled in that or any other country ; 
and, so far from having been done by 
foreign influence, it was accomplished in 
direct opposition to the wishes of almost 
all the Powers of Europe, and, he might 
almost say, in defiance of them, by the 
people alone. As far as usurpation was 
concerned, then, there was no ground for 
not renewing our political relations with 
Portugal, neither was the personal charac- 
ter of the monarch himself any objection. 
With respect to some of the measures of 
the Portuguese government, there was no 
man who more lamented their Severity than 
he did; they must, on account of that 
severity, be revolting to their Lordships, 
and to every man who lived under a 
free and secure government. But, in con- 
sidering this subject, their Lordships 
should take into account what the situa- 
tion of that country is, and had been. 
Whenever counsel had been offered to that 
government, with a view to mild and con- 
ciliatory measures, it always met us with 
this answer—** We desire to be kind ; we 
desire to be merciful; but we must first 
have the support which your Government 
and all Europe can give us, before we can 
afford to adopt that course.” Therefore, 
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he said, that this country had been (as he 
had always contended) accountable, in a 
great degree, for the conduct which the 
government of Portugal pursued, and 
which it believed to be best calculated for 
its own protection. With respect to the 
cruelties which that government was said 
to have perpetrated, he would not pay so 
ill a compliment to the understanding of 
their Lordships, as to suppose that they 
could credit such monstrous things. He 
had not the slightest doubt, that they had 
been greatly exaggerated. He had been 
assured by Englishmen—gentlemen—ofh- 
cers—men of high character and honour, 
who had been ocular witnesses of much 
that had occurred in Portugal, that much 
absurd and gross exaggeration had been 
sent forth on this subject. He would 
state one fact, which, upon this point, 
might be taken as an example. From an 
account which had been shown to him, it 
appeared, that in the course of the last 
three years, there were only twenty-two 
persons executed in Lisbon, That fact 
could not be mistaken. This was a matter 
that occurred before the whole world. It 
was indeed said, and that was very easy 
to say, that thousands of people were in 
prison. Of course, no man but those 
immediately concerned could speak to 
this point; but here, also, it was likely, 
that there was much gross exaggeration. 
He thought that their Lordships would 
admit, that if, in three years, considering 
the situation in which the Portuguese 
government was placed, only twenty-two 
persons were executed, that could not be 
looked upon as a very extraordinary num- 
ber. He, therefore, had a right to infer, 
with respect to the alleged acts of severity 
committed in Lisbon, that the greatest 
and most unfounded exaggerations had 
been sent abroad. But the noble Earl 
had, on a former occasion, asked, “ If the 
title of king, as applicable to Don Miguel, 
were so good—if it were so universally re- 
ceived and allowed—why was he not ac- 
knowledged as the lawful monarch of 
Portugal long ago?” When that Prince 
returned to Portugal, shortly after he 
visited this country, he, undoubtedly, 
violated all those pledges which he had 
entered into at Vienna, and which he had 
repeated to his late Majesty. This total 
violation of his promises compelled his 
late Majesty to withdraw his Minister from 
Lisbon, in order to mark, with the strongest 
possible effect, his reprobation of Don 
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Miguel’s conduct. It was also true, that 
it was deemed incumbent on the Ministry, 
to lose no time to communicate with the 
Emperor, the father of the young Princess, 
and to apprise him of what had occurred. 
Ministers felt, that it was necessary to put 
him in possession of the real state of 
Portugal, and to lay before him the views 
which were entertained, in consequence 
of the events that had taken place there. 
At one time, the emperor of Brazil wished 
to terminate all feuds and disputes by 
negotiation. At one time, the negotiation 
was to be held in Brazil, and then it was 
proposed that it should take place in 
London. But it appeared, that such a 
course would consume a portion of time, 
far beyond what was reasonable. At last, 
however, Don Pedro came to the determin- 
ation, that nothing should induce him to 
resort to hostilities—that he would settle 
all things by conciliation, and that this 
effect should be produced by the marriage 
of his daughter to Don Miguel. After 
all, however, his Majesty’s Government 
did not think proper to favour that pro- 
position, and it, therefore, became nuga- 
tory. But from that hour to the present, 
he had no reason to know, or to believe, 
that the proceedings which then took 
place, had in any way, altered the view 
which Don Pedro took, as to the political 
effect which the manriage of his daughter 
with Don Miguel was calculated to pro- 
duce. Though his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment determined not to communicate 
Don Pedro’s proposition to Don Miguel, 
the whole of the negotiation was carried 
on honestly and fairly; and Ministers 
cherished the hope, that the time might 
come when their exertions would be 
effectual. During the continuance of that 
negotiation, no doubt his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was occupied in devising mea- 
sures which would be beneficial to Portugal, 
and conducive to placing her relations 
with this country on that footing on 
which they had always previously existed 
and flourished. The measure which was 
most looked to, in reference to the fur- 
therance of that object, was connected 
with the question of an amnesty. And 
here, he must so far do justice to the 
Portuguese government as to state, that 
he never saw, nor found, in that govern- 
ment, any reluctance to grant some mea-~ 
sure of that nature. The great difficulty 
was, as to the form, and more particularly 
with reference to the time when such g 
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measure should take effect. Much dis- 
cussion, of course, arose on this subject ; 
but at last all difficulties were overcome, 
and finally a modified proposition, in the 
nature of an amnesty, was proposed, and 
was sent to Lisbon on the very day, he 
believed, when he retired from office. 
Subsequent events had put an end to that 
proceeding, but he believed, that at the 
moment to which he had alluded, all 
difficulties were removed. An event of 
an important nature had since occurred— 
he meant the expulsion of the emperor 
Don Pedro from Brazil, and, therefore, 
the total absence of any State interested 
in the question. Don Pedro might make 
war against Portugal as a private indivi- 
dual—he might launch his forces into 
Portugal, and try the chances of civil 
war, but he could only do so as a simple 
individual. This event, therefore, removed 
what had been the first obstruction— 
indeed, he might say, what had always 
been the main obstruction—to the recog- 
nition of the present government of Por- 
tugal, and the renewal of friendly relations 
with that country. If the renewal of 
those relations were at all times desirable, 
the necessity for it had become doubly 
urgent and imperative since the French 
aggression against Portugal. He did not 
now intend to enter into any explanation 
with respect to the claims of France upon 
Portugal, or the injury which the former 
country pretended to have sustained. He 
would observe, however, that the noble 
Earl himself had never ventured to say, 
that he had examined those claims, and 
had found them to be just. Their Lord- 
ships were all able to form an opinion 
upon those claims, and he might safely 
appeal to the judgment of any impartial 
man with respect to them. Papers were 
to be laid upon the Table of the House, 
explanatory of the subject, and he was 
anxiously waiting to peruse them. He 
would, likewise, abstain from entering into 
discussion on the subject of our own 
claims. As far as he was able to form an 
opinion, he considered our claims on Por- 
tugal to be perfectly well founded. They 
grew out of the infraction of articles of 
treaties. The acts of which we com- 
plained, would not have been grievances, 
as between Portugal and France, or any 
two countries not bound by such peculiar 
treaties as connected .us with Portugal. 
However improper he might consider the 
manner in which our claims had been 
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prosecuted, he believed them to be in 
themselves substantially just. He now 
begged to direct their Lordships’ attention 
to the manner in which the French claims 
had been prosecuted. He did not hesitate 
to declare, that it was the duty of the 
noble Lords opposite to have mediated 
between Portugal and France. Portugal 
appealed to us for this purpose over and 
over again, but a deaf ear was turned to 
her prayers: no advice, no counsel was 
given to Portugal, until the French expe- 
dition sailed from Toulon. The most 
important question on this subject was, 
not who could give the best explanation, 
but whose statement was the most true. 
He defied any one to contradict the state- 
ment which he should make. Whether 
the French claims were just or unjust, we 
were bound by treaties to mediate between 
her and Portugal, and if we found her 
claims unjust, we were bound to support 
the cause of Portugal. At all events, we 
were certainly bound to use our kind 
offices in the way of mediation. No ex- 
planation could remove the blame which 
attached to Government for not having 
done this. Without, however, inquiring 
into the nature or justice of the French 
claims, it was desirable to look at the 
mode in which they were prosecuted. On 
the 8th of July, the French ultimatum 
was delivered to Portugal. The Portu- 
guese government, having then been ad- 
vised by our Government, stated, that 
it was determined to follow the advice 
which had been given by the Government 
of his Britannic Majesty, and to release 
the two French subjects who were impri- 
soned. The French Admiral was not 
content with this answer, but forced the 
passage of the Tagus, and entered the port 
of Lisbon. On the I1lth of July, the 
French Admiral stated, that the French, 
with their usual generosity, would not 
take advantage of their victory, but 
reserved to themselves the right of claiming 
indemnity for the expenses of the war. 
On the 12th of July, the French Admiral 
put forth another proclamation, in which, 
after passing a second eulogium on French 
generosity, he informed the Portuguese 
government, that the Portuguese fleet 
must, in future, be considered as French 
property. How was that to be reconciled 
with his declaration of the 11th, that he 
would treat with Portugal on the same 
conditions as before the victory? He 
could only account for the inconsistency 
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by supposing, that between the declara- 
tions of the 11th and 12th, the French 
Admiral had received fresh instructions 
from his government. There was no other 
way of accounting for the remarkable 
change in his tone. He was sorry to 
understand, that certain high legal 
authorities had declared, that they con- 
sidered the Portuguese fleet as good prizes 
of war to the French. If the noble Earl 
at the head of the Government would 
state that such an opinion had been given, 
or that he meant to act upon it, he trusted 
that he would be prepared to lay the 
opinion before the House; and not only 
the opinion, but the case upon which it 
was founded. He thought very highly of 
the King’s Advocate; but the King’s 
Advocate, like any other advocate, must 
give an opinion according to the case 
which was laid before him. It was un- 
doubtedly true, that if the war were legiti- 
mate, there could not be a more legitimate 
prize than shipsof war. But his doubt, 
nay, his assertion, was, that no legitimate 
war existed between France and Portugal. 
There was no declaration of war, there 
was no blockade established, there was no 
notice to foreign Powers; the Portuguese 
“Oggi clearly never performed any 
ostile act; it never issued letters of 
marque, nor confiscated the property of 
Frenchmen by way of retaliation. In 
short, no sign of war existed between the 
two countries. But it was said, that there 
was a declaration of war de facto. Then 
where was the treaty of peace? A war 
de facto could be understood, but who 
ever heard of a treaty of peace de facto ? 
If war ever existed between France and 
Portugal, it existed at the present moment, 
for there had been no treaty of peace. It 
was clear, that the French government 
never considered, that a state of war 
existed. They made certain demands, 
which they enforced; but if war had 
existed, it could only be terminated by a 
treaty of peace. Either war existed at 
present, or it had never existed at all. 
He had not done with the French Admiral 
yet. On the 22nd of July, the French 
Admiral, in consequence of some accounts 
which had appeared, not in the Lisbon 
Gazette, but in some provincial Portuguese 
newspapers, which were not under the 
immediate supervision of the government, 
and not official, of the events which had 
occurred at Lisbon, refused to fulfil the 
conditions to which he had assented on 
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the 10th, and proposed a convention, to 
the terms of which he requested the atten- 
tion of their Lordships. He must express 
his unqualified astonishment that Ministers 
had declared, that the French Admiral had 
made no attempt to obtain commercial 
advantages for France, at the expense of 
England. He would take care, however, 
that no such declaration should be made 
in that House, because he had the con- 
vention in his hand. The French Ad- 
miral stated in this convention, that 
French commerce was very unfavourably 
treated as compared to that of England, 
and desired, that in all future treaties 
which might be made with France, French 
commerce should be placed on the same 
footing as that of the most favoured na- 
tion. If the Portuguese government had 
acceded to this proposition, what a clamour 
would have been raised against the faith- 
less tyrant, who had made treaties to the 
prejudice of his best friends! But could 
we, with any justice, have complained if 
the Portuguese government had acted in 
this manner? Portugal, which we were 
bound to protect by treaties, had on this 
occasion known nothing of those treaties, 
except the obligations which we had ex- 
acted from her. The history of this conven- 
tion, which consisted of eight articles, passed 
his comprehension. What was the state of 
Portugal and France at the time it was 
signed ? Was ita state of war or of peace ? 
By the fourteenth article of the convention 
of July 22nd, it was settled that, in con- 
sequence of the representation made by 
France of the disfavour shewn to the trade, 
viscount de Santarem engaged that, in 
case of any future treaty, the Portugucse 
government would be disposed to place 
the commercial relations between the two 
countries upon a footing reciprocally ad- 
vantageous to France and Portugal. This 
article was not so binding as the one origi- 
nally proposed, but we were not indebted to 
French generosity for that circumstance. 
Another article of the convention provides, 
that all French subjects in Portugal shall, 
in future, be placed under the jurisdiction 
of a Judge Conservator, a privilege cer- 
tainly already possessed by British sub- 
jects, but demanded by the French Ad- 
miral to such an extent, that it was hardly 
possible to conceive how such a privilege 
could be conceded by one independent 
nation to another. Another article of the 
convention prohibited the Portuguese go- 
vernment from making any reparation of 
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the fortresses of the Tagus during the stay 
of the French fleet. If peace followed the 
signature of the convention, what right 
had the French Admiral to prohibit the 
reparation of the fortresses ? Some French 
ships were still in the Tagus. Was this 
condition to apply to their presence as 
well as to that of the ship of the French 
Admiral? He was aware that some persons 
considered our treaties with Portugal to 
be onerous. He was himself sometimes 
inclined to the opinion that we purchased 
the great advantages which we enjoyed 
from our connexion with Portugal at too 
dear a rate. But though these treaties 
were onerous, they were binding. The 
noble Lords opposite had shown what con- 
struction they put upon those treaties. 
He felt it difficult to repress the senti- 
ments of shame and indignation which 
filled his bosom, when he reflected upon 
the treatment which the Portuguese go- 
vernment had received from this country. 
He had heard, that the French govern- 
ment proposed to assist Don Pedro in his 
hostile attempts against the Portuguese 
government. He had reason to believe, 
from those who were most likely to be best 
informed on the subject, that such inten- 
tions were avowed. Was the fleet in which 
Don Pedro would sail to be considered a 
Portuguese fleet or a French fleet? If it 
were a Portuguese fleet, what right had 
the king of France to interfere with it. 
If it were a French fleet, what a commen- 
tary would it furnish on the doctrine of 
non-intervention. Could the noble Earl 
opposite be so infatuated as not to per- 
ceive that any change produced in Por- 
tugal, be it what it might, by French 
means, must operate to the injury of this 
country? Did the noble Earl suppose, that 
the French cared a single straw for Don 
Pedro and his daughter? No, their object 
was toannihilate the predominant influence 
which we had so long possessed in Portu- 
gal. This had always been the aim of 
France, under the Bourbons, and Buona- 
parte, and now under Louis Philip. 
Without wishing to excite the jealousy of 
France, he must declare, that it had ever 
been the established policy of this country 
to look with a degree of vigilance and 
watchfulness at all her external proceed- 
ings, with the view of preventing the ex- 
tension of her dominions, or of her influ- 
ence over other States. If the noble Earl 
professed to act on any other principle, 
he would betray the interests of his coun- 
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try. He would not.talk of France being 
the natural enemy of this country, but he 
would say, that she was our natural rival, 
and the noble Earl might depend upon it 
that she never would lose an opportunity 
of obtaining an advantage at our expense. 
The question was one which nearly touch- 
ed the safety of the whole Peninsula. It 
struck at the very existence of the Spanish 
monarchy; and he would ask the noble 
Earl whether the conduct of the Spanish 
government had been such as to deserve 
the peril in which it would be placed by 
the continuance of our present policy ? 
He would ask him further whether he had 
not had much to unlearn on the subject of 
Spain, or whether he thought, that any 
government could have acted with more 
good faith, wisdom, prudence, and moder- 
ation, throughout the whole of the difficult 
transactions arising out of the state of 
Portugal than that of Spain had done? 
The question became doubly serious when 
it was connected with the safety of Spain. 
It ought to be our policy to unite the na- 
tions of the Peninsula into one friendly body. 
It would be most unfortunate should the 
tranquillity of Spain be interrupted at the 
present moment, because that country 
was making rapid progress in internal 
amelioration. ‘The noble Earl would, he 
was sure, bear him out in that assertion. 
By our permitting plots to be formed in 
England contrary to treaties and the law 
of nations, Don Pedro might succeed in 
creating a convulsion in Portugal, he 
might carry the horrors of civil war into 
his native country—he might deluge the 
Peninsula with blood, but he would not 
ultimately succeed in overturning a throne 
or destroying institutions: to which the 
vast majority of the people of Portugal 
were faithfully attached, and which they 
would defend. Having expressed these 
Opinions, it might be expected that he 
should conclude with some motion on the 
subject ; but that course he was not pre- 
pared to take on the present occasion. He 
thought it sufficient to call the earnest 
attention of the noble Earl to the very 
critical state in which the continuance of 
his policy would place this country, not 
only with respect to our ancient ally but 
the whole of the Peninsula, and to impress 
upon him the responsibility to which he 
would render himself liable. He only 
wished the noble Earl to consider the 
question, divested of all passion and pre- 
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those who surrounded him, and reflect 
upon what would be the consequences 


of his present policy upon the interests of 


England,—consequences which the noble 
Earl would be the first man to lament. 
With these observations, he begged leave 
to present to their Lordships the petition 
of the ship-owners and others engaged in 
the trade with Portugal. 

Earl Grey thought it very strange, that 
the noble Earl, in all the observations 
which he had made, did not confine him- 
self to the petition which he had presented ; 
nor had the noble Earl adverted to it as a 
topic of discussion in the whole of the 
speech which he had delivered. Neither 
had he given notice of the course which 
he intended to pursue. He was left to 
conjecture what course the noble Earl in- 
tended to pursue upon that occasion. 
How then could he have anticipated 
such a speech as the noble Earl had just 
made, and which was remarkable not only 
for the variety of its topics, but for the pe- 
culiar circumstance that the noble Earl 
had never given any notice of his intention 
to make it. 

The Earl of Aberdeen begged to inter- 
rupt the noble Earl. In answer to a 
question from a noble Marquis opposite, 
he had said, that he would enter into a dis- 
cussion relative to our political relations 
with Portugal. 

Earl Grey:—That was a large and vague 
description, and it was not easy for him 
to conjecture to what particular topics the 
noble Earl would advert. When it was 
recollected that all discussion on the sub- 
jects to which the noble Earl had adverted 
had been by common consent abandoned, 
on account of the inconvenience which 
was likely to result from it, and when he 
had consented to produce papers which 
had been asked for, he certainly had a 
right to expect, that the noble Earl would 
not have entered into any debate of this 
nature until the documents were before 
the House. He, however, was not in- 
clined to complain that the noble Earl 
had pursued a different course. He had 
listened with surprise to a great part of 
the noble Earl’s speech. In the first place, 
the noble Earl had omitted to state the 
substance or the prayer of the petition, or 
how it was connected with the topics to 
which he had directed the attention of 
their Lordships. It appeared from what 
the Clerk had read of the petition, that it 
proceeded from certain merchants, who 
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complained that their trade with Portugal 
was much deteriorated ; and praying that 
Parliament would adopt measures to re- 
store peace and harmony between the two 
countries. He was told, that the petition 
had been got up by a gentleman, who in- 
terested himself very warmly on behalf of 
the amiable monarch who occupied the 
Portuguese throne, whom the noble Earl 
himself some time ago spoke of as being 
almost an outcast from society, but whom 
he had now adopted as his protege. The 
petition, he was further informed, lay at a 
coffee-house for signatures, but it was not 
a successful speculation, for only sixteen 
names were subscribed to it. The noble Earl 
must be aware that the measures which 
the Government had adopted for obtain- 
ing redress from Portugal, had been ap- 
proved of by a large portion of the mer- 
chants engaged in the trade to that coun- 
try. The noble Earl had indulged in vio- 
lent invective against every thing which 
had been done by the French expedition. 
When the papers which had been promised 
should be laid upon the Table, it would not 
be difficult for him to prove, that Ministers 
were not deserving of the imputations 
which the noble Earl had attempted to fix 
upon them with reference to this subject. 
The noble Earl denied, that the French 
had sufficient cause to demand redress in 
the way they did. Into that question he 
would not enter. On a former debate the 
noble Duke opposite made a most valuable 
admission, by stating, that after the man- 
ner in which we had sought redress, it was 
hardly possible for us to interfere and pre- 
vent the French from seeking redress by 
the same means. The noble Earl stated, 
that we abstained from offering any advice 
to Portugal until the last moment, when 
it was too late. He did not know, that it 
was too Jate, even after the sailing of the 
French squadron, if redress had been 
frankly offered to the French government. 
He must, however, deny that this Govern- 
ment had not given advice to Portugal 
until that period. That fact would be set 
at rest when the documents should be pro- 
duced. ‘The noble Earl admitted, that 
ships of war would be legitimate prize if 
the war had been legitimate. He was not 
aware that we had any right to investigate 
the original cause of war. Whether the 
war were just or unjust, the question of 
prizes must be regulated by the usual law 
of nations. The noble Earl had expressed 
a wish that the opinion of the King’s Ad- 
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vocate should be produced. It was usual 
to consider opinions of this nature in the 
light of confidential communications. As 
far as he was concerned, he had no ob- 
jection to their being produced. On the 
contrary, he was desirous that the noble 
Earl should see it, more especially as the 
noble Earl had insinuated that the case on 
which that opinion was founded was false 
and partial. Whether the case was of 
that description would be seen when the 
documents should be produced. He was 
astonished at the quarter from which the 
attack had come. He remembered, that 
when the opinion of a learned civilian was 
called for in that House upon another 
point, some time ago, the noble Earl, and 
those with whom he was connected, posi- 
tively refused to produce it. When the 
noble Earl came down to that House, and 
talked of the shame and indignation which 
he felt at the conduct of Government, 
with an air of mixed solemnity and ear- 
nestness, he would beg him to recollect 
the case of Terceira. That case excited 
the interest of all Europe; but the noble 
Earl had never given any satisfactory ex- 
planation on the subject. Without touch- 
ing upon the subject of our negotiations 
with the emperor of Brazil, he would pro- 
ceed to the most important part of the 
noble Earl’s statement—namely, the situa- 
tion in which this country was with respect 
to Portugal, in consequence of the inter- 
ruption of our diplomatic relations with 
that country. He was not inclined to un- 
dervalue the advantages of our connexion 
with Portugal. He lamented, as muchas 
the noble Earl opposite, the unfortunate 
situation in which the two countries were 
placed with regard to each other, and 
which, he admitted, was productive, by its 
long continuance, of all the inconveniences 
which the noble Earl had described. But 
this state of things was not owing to the 
present Government. His Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers had not yet been in office 
ten months; and ‘this state of affairs had 
lasted three years. The noble Earl was, 
therefore, responsible for about two years 
of that time; and it certainly would be 
a heavy responsibility if, as the noble Earl 
had stated, the Government of this coun- 
try were answerable for all the acts of 
Don Miguel. The noble Earl had as- 
cribed as the cause of the delay in re-es- 
tablishing friendly relations with Portugal, 
the negotiations which were in his time 
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the rights of whose daughter were acknow- 
ledged by this country, and the means 
taken by that prince to uphold those rights. 
The noble Earl considered that that diffi- 
culty was now entirely removed by the 
expulsion of Dor Pedro from the Brazils. 
But he must be permitted to remind the 
noble Earl, that it was not on this ground 
only that the Government of this country 
abstained from renewing relations with 
Portugal, but likewise on account of the 
conduct of the Portuguese government 
itself; and there was one preliminary 
(he would not call it a condition, as the 
noble Earl denied that it was a condition, 
though he (Earl Grey) had not acuteness 
enough to distinguish between a prelimi- 
nary and a condition), the compliance 
with which was thought essential to the 
recognition of the government of Don 
Miguel. ‘The truth was, in some part of the 
year1829 the government of Don Miguel 
was recognized by Spain, with the under- 
standing between Spain and the govern- 
ments of France and England, that when 
Don Miguel could be brought to adopta 
better system of government, and one 
more fitted to be in a state of peace and 
amity with other nations, a general recog- 
nition by the Powers of Europe should 
follow. The noble Earl, subsequent to 
the year 1829, and down to the period of 
his leaving office, had never been able to 
obtain the establishment of such a system 
of government in Portugal as could in- 
duce him, notwithstanding all the incon- 
veniences arising frem the interruptions of 
our relations with that country, to send a 
Minister to the Court of Portugal, and 
recognize the prince whose title he now 
thought so well founded. A good deal of 
negotiation took piace on the subject; 
and on the 17th of September, 1830, he 
found that the noble Earl, alluding in a 
despatch to the cessation of the relations 
between the two countries, used these 
words. ‘It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that we should look with anxiety 
to the state of these relations, and I should 
only deceive them if I did not frankly 
declare, that there existed an obstacle in 
the way of any such change wholly insur- 
mountable—[wholly insurmountable, my 
Lords] — by his Majesty’s Government, 
which it depends on the Portuguese go- 
vernment alone to remove; and if that 
government continues to be of opinion 
that to grant a general and comprehensive 
amnesty such as I have adverted to, would 
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not be in accordance with the interests, 
intercourse, and safety of Portugal, it will 
be utterly impossible for us to attempt to 
alter our present condition, and that of 
the other powers of Europe with respect 
to the Portuguese government. Import- 
ant and desirable as this change may be, 
there are other still higher claims to be 
regarded, from which we can never recede 
—the honour of the King, and the con- 
sistent character of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are at stake. An amnesty is due to 
those persons who have regulated their 
sentiments by the example of Great Bri- 
tain, and what they conceive would be the 
probable conduct of their own Govern- 
ment. The issuing of an act of amnesty 
would be highly advantageous to Portugal 
herself, and is an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to any change in the relations of the 
two countries.” Thus it appeared, that on 
the 17th of September, 1830, the not 
granting of an amnesty was considered by 
the noble Earl to be an insurmountable 
objection to renewing the relations be- 
tween the two countries. Since that pe- 
riod, had the situation of affairs materially 
altered up to the present moment? Had 
the noble Earl himself been able to obtain 
such an amnesty? On the first day of 
the last session of Parliament the noble 
Farl declared, that he had not obtained an 
amnesty. In the first instance the noble 
Earl had stated, that unless he received 
an authentic act of amnesty from Don 
Miguel, he would not recognize him. The 
noble Earl had since relapsed from that 
proposition, and said, that if he received 
an authentic copy of a decree, engaging 
to grant an amnesty, that would be suffi- 
cient, but no copy of any such decree had 
ever been obtained. ‘True it was, that a 
despatch dated the 15th of November was 
sent off on the 16th, the day on which 
the noble Earl left office, in which the 
noble Earl stated his expectation that an 
amnesty would be issued. But the fact 
was, that no amnesty could ever be ob- 
tained, and both Mr. Mackenzie, and Mr. 
Hoppner, who succeeded him as Consul at 
Lisbon, received instructions to persevere 
in the demand for the issuing of an act of 
amnesty, and the establishment of such a 
state of things as might afford security to 
foreign merchants residing in Portugal. 
Those demands had all been made in the 
same spirit, and to the present moment no 
satisfactory answer had been obtained. 
When the noble Earl asked how long 
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affairs were to continue in this indefinite 
state, he in reply would ask the noble 
Earl what was his conduct last year under 
similar circumstances? Since that period, 
not only had no satisfactory answer been 
received from the Portuguese government 
on the subject of an amnesty, but during 
the interval the scenes of horror which had 
unhappily passed in that country, and for 
which it seemed the English Government 
were alone to blame, had been greatly 
multiplied. But, said the noble Earl, this 
arbitrary government was not at least a 
bloody government, for only twenty-two 
persons had suffered on the scaffold in the 
course of the last year. But the noble Earl 
passed lightly over the case of those persons 
who had been crammed into unwholesome 
dungeons, and the number of which their 
Lordships could scarcely credit. Clausi 
in tenebris cum marore et luctu, morte 
graviorem vitam exigunt. The noble Earl 
had passed over the exportation of victims 
to the pestilential shores of Africa, where, 
by a slow execution, they were consigned 
to death, for political offences, only sus- 
pected, and not proved. The noble Earl 
had also omitted to notice the miserable 
condition of that country, where the law 
afforded no protection, and where a 
wretch, at the head of a banditti, whom 
he called a police, was guilty of outrages 
against the subjects of every government. 
Before the noble Earl blamed the present 
Ministers for not establishing the relations 
of peace and amity with Portugal, he 
should be prepared to defend himself for 
not having established those relations 
under circumstances more favourable for 
the purpose than at present existed. He 
agreed with the noble Earl, that they had 
nothing to do with the form of other go- 
vernments, or with the character of the 
Princes at their head. If there existed in 
any country a Sovereign de facto, sup- 
ported by the people, and conducting 
himself in such a manner as to make it 
possible to maintain the usual relations of 
peace and amity with him, the business of 
British Ministers was to maintain those 
relations, without looking too nicely at his 
right to the Throne, or his moral character. 
He entirely subscribed to this proposition, 
on the principle of non-interference with 
other countries, to which the noble Earl 
had alluded. He must, however, observe, 
that he heard with considerable surprise, 
the attack made by the noble Earl on 
Ministers, for having endeavoured to force, 
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as it were, a Constitution on the Portu- 
guese. His Majesty’s Ministers had in- 
terfered with Portugal in no other way but 
by remonstrances, which they had a right 
to make, to induce the Portuguese govern- 
ment to agree to those conditions, which 
must be complied with before the relations 
between the two countries could be re- 
stored. He knew that English interests 
were the peculiar care of Government, 
and he did not want the noble Earl’s ad- 
monition to look carefully to those in- 
terests, though he might want some of the 
noble Earl’s levity, in risking the peace of 
the world by declamations and invectives 
against other Powers. He trusted, that he 
should be found to look after these in- 
terests, and to provide the means of pro- 
tecting them against the encroachments of 
other Powers, whether enemies or liberal 
rivals, as carefully and vigilantly as the 
noble Earl himself. The business of Mi- 
nisters was undoubtedly to protect English 
interests; but he could not divest his 
mind of those feelings, or those principles, 
which he had imbibed from his earliest 
youth, and which taught him to believe 
that governments founded on principles of 
justice, and of which the conduct was regu- 
lated by those principles, were more to be 
trusted than those which depended on the 
arbitrary will of an individual. He had 
not hitherto, and trusted he never should, 
decline to enter into friendly relations 
with governments in a state of peace 
with this country, whatever might be their 
form, whether of a despotic nature, or 
founded on the principles of freedom. He 
did not think it was necessary for him to 
go further on the present occasion. In- 
deed, the noble Earl’s last observation 
appeared to make what he had already 
said almost superfluous ; for the noble Earl 
stated, that having gone so much at length 
into the subject, he did not think the 
present the proper occasion to make any 
motion which might affect Government, 
and had confined himself solely to present- 
ing the petition. The only question, there- 
fore, before the House was, that the peti- 
tion be laid on the table. The noble Earl 
had stated, that a day would come when 
he would more fully enter into the discus- 
sion. Whenever that day came, he should 


be ready to meet the noble Earl, or any 
other person, and he trusted that he should 
be able to show, that in what had been 
done or omitted by the Ministers, neither 
the honour nor the interest of the Govern- 
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ment had suffered by any act of theirs, 
or from any circumstances but those 
which it was not in their power to coun- 
teract. 

The Duke of Wellington hardly thought 
it necessary to justify his noble friend for 
the course which he had taken in present- 
ing the petition, because the petition re- 
lated specifically to British interests, as 
connected with Portugal, and to the inter- 
ruptions which, as the petitioners stated, 
those interests were subject to in conse- 
quence of the existing state of our rela- 
tions with that power. He was ready to 
admit, that the persons who had signed 
this petition, felt deeply on the subject, 
but the noble Earl opposite was mistaken 
in supposing that they were interested in 
behalf of the person of the Prince who sat 
on the Throne of Portugal. The noble 
Earl was likewise mistaken as to the num- 
ber of the petitioners being only sixteen, 
and those of little importance in this great 
city. The fact was, that there were forty- 
two signatures attached to the petition, 
and if their Lordships read the names, 
they would find that some of the petitioners 
were principal merchants in London, and 
every one of them was interested in the 
trade with Portugal. He thought that 
the topics to which his noble friend had 
alluded, were precisely those upon which 
he ought to have addressed their Lordships, 
in calling their attention to the particular 
petition which had been presented. There 
was, however, one subject which his noble 
friend had deferred to another occasion— 
namely, that which regarded the wine 
trade of Portugal. His noble friend 
might have told their Lordships, that in 
this question of the wine trade, not only 
Portugal, but the whole of the Peninsula, 
and the Powers of Germany and Italy, 
were interested. The noble Lords oppo- 
site had thought proper, in order to favour 
France, whose trade with this country did 
not equal one-fifth of the trade with Por- 
tugal, to put the wines of the Peninsula 
and the rest of Europe on the same foot- 
ing as those of France. That was to say, 
in order to favour France—a country 
which desired to have no intercourse with 
Great Britain, except for her own advan- 
tage—Ministers had resolved to put down 
the trade of Portugal, and discourage the 
trade of Spain, and all the rest of Europe. 
His noble friend did not touch on this 
point, because he did not wish to occupy 
the attention of their Lordships ; but if he 
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had done so, he might still further have 
shown the partiality of the noble Lords 
opposite for France, and their prejudice 
against Portugal. His noble friend, how- 
ever, confined himself particularly to that 
part of the question which had reference 
to the political relations between this 
country and Portugal. The noble Earl, 
in replying to the observations of his noble 
friend, had availed himself of an admission 
formerly made by him, respecting the con- 
duct of Ministers, in not interfering in 
favour of Portugal on the occasion of the 
French expedition. He confessed, that 
when he made that admission, he was not 
exactly aware of the circumstances which 
had occurred. He was not aware at the 
time that we followed the example of 
France, instead of setting the example. 
The truth of the matter was this :—-The 
French brought forward their claims, con- 
sisting of ten Articles, on the 18th of 
March, and it was not until the 18th of 
April that our Ministers, in imitation of 
the French, urged their claims. When 
he made the admission to which the noble 
Earl had alluded, he imagined that the 
English Government had made its claim 
first; and that therefore it could not with 
justice call upon the French government 
to desist from following a similar course. 
But the fact was, that this country had 
followed the French example, and there 
really seemed a conspiracy between the 
two countries which should run down this 
unfortunate power of Portugal the fastest. 
The French Commodore came _ before 
Lisbon on the 18th of May, and after re- 
peating his claims, went and seized on the 
merchant vessels and ships of war, in con- 
sequence of which seizure Portugal lost 
the island of St. Michael’s. The noble 
Earl had stated, that although this country 
was bound by treaty to protect Portugal, 
yet, having interfered herself, she could 
not prevent France interfering in a similar 
manner. But might not mediation have 
been attempted? Even when the French 
Admiral was before Lisbon, it was not too 
late. War did not commence until the 
8th of July, and there was plenty of time 
for this Government to have remonstrated 
with France—to have pointed out the in- 
convenience—he would almost say the 
indecency—of that country proceeding in 
such a manner with respect to the affair 
which was in dispute between the two 
countries. When he reflected on all that 
had passed, he really must say, not speak- 
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ing as an officer of the British army, but 
as an Englishman, that he had never 
heard of anything which had filled his 
mind with more indignation than the con- 
duct of the French Admiral. On the 8th 
of July, he repeated his claims as before, 
with the addition of four Articles ; and he 
informed the Portuguese government, that 
if they did not adopt the Articles, war 
would exist de facto. Onthe 11th of July, 
the French Admiral wrote word, that 
France, always generous, added nothing 
to these terms, except compensation to 
those who had suffered by hostilities, 
when, in fact, the only persons who had 
suffered were two sailors, who had been 
hurt by the explosion of a ship. On the 
12th the terms were agreed to, and on that 
day the demand was made for the sur- 
render of the Portuguese fleet. Now he 
was not able exactly to say, whether, ac- 
cording to the law of nations, there exist- 
ed war between the morning of the 10th 
of July, and the day on which Portugal 
accepted the conditions; but of this he 
was certain, that after the 11th, when 
the offer was made of the terms on which 
peace was finally arranged, no hostility 
existed. That was quite clear from the 
whole of the transactions. But, in the 
course of the correspondence, another very 
curious fact was brought out with respect 
to the shipping. The Portuguese shipping 
were not the first to fire on the French 
fleet; but the French fleet fired on the 
shipping. The Portuguese then fired on 
the French fleet, after having been fired 
on, and then struck their colours, and 
hoisted the French. The shipping, how- 
ever, were not taken possession of at the 
moment; though they were afterwards 
surrendered on the demand of the French. 
Now, considering that the terms which 
had been accepted were offered on the 
11th, and that no hostility had taken 
place after that day—that hostilities did 
not commence on the part of the Portu- 
guese fleet, but of the French—he very 
much doubted whether the opinion of the 
King’s Advocate was worth so much as 
that opinion which the noble Lord found 
fault with the late Government for not 
producing. There might, perhaps, have 
been some mistake, whether the French or 
Portuguese fleet was the first to fire, had 
it not been for a circumstance which after- 
wards occurred. The Portuguese Minister 
called upon the French Admiral to know 
what ships commenced firing; but to his 
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inquiry no answer was ever given, Under 
these circumstances, he conceived that 
there was not the slightest doubt that, 
according to the law of nations, the 
Portuguese fleet was not a fair prize of 
war. It might have been made an article 
of capitulation; but he did not believe 
that, considering all the circumstances, it 
could be regarded as being a prize of war. 
One very important Article of the treaty 
of peace was, that the French fleet was to 
go away within a certain time; but it 
turned out, that since then another treaty 
had been made. In the first treaty, a 
demand was made for the cession of the 
fort St. Julian; and in the second treaty, 
it was required, that the fortresses of the 
Tagus should neither be reinforced nor 
repaired during the stay of the French fleet, 
and this, be it observed, was after peace 
had been settled between the two parties. 
Then a dispute arose out of an article 
which appeared in one of the Portuguese 
newspapers, published he believed, at 
Oporto and Coimbra. The French Admiral 
had demanded that the account of the trans- 
actions in the Tagus should be published 
in his own words, and his desire not being 
complied with, the government of Portugal, 
which was under the protection of this 
country, was on that account called upon 
to make further concessions. Another 
very curious demand, and which had some 
connection with the petition just presented, 
was, that the French subjects trading 
to Portugal should be put on a footing 
with the most favoured nation—that is to 
say, with England. When he saw that 
such demands were made, and when he 
saw that his Majesty’s Government had 
done nothing on the subject, he could not 
but feel,that Portugal had been treated in 
a manner unbecoming an _ independent 
nation. His opinion was, that the unfor- 
tunate situation of Portugal was to be 
attributed to its having no defined relation 
in Europe. _[t did not at present belong 
to the families of Europe, and it was the 
duty of the Government of this country to 
remove it from that situation. But the 
noble Earl asked, why had not the late 
Government made arrangements for re- 
cognizing the Portuguese government? In 
the first place, the late Government was 
bound by engagements, not made by the 
then Ministers, but by the former Govern- 
ment, to recognize Queen Donna Maria as 
the sovereign of Portugal. The Prince 
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country had broken his engagements, and 
no one lamented the circumstance more 
thanhe did. He had done every thing 
to prevail upon that Prince to conduct 
himself in a manner suited to his honour 
and interest, and every thing that was pro- 
per to avenge the insult offered his Majesty 
by the breach of the engagements into 
which Don Miguel had entered. But 
after so acting, he felt it to be his duty, as 
a servant of the King, to endeavour to re- 
store friendly relations between Portugal 
and this country, by the re-union of the 
different branches of the Braganza family. 
It was not the business of the English 
Ministers to support a civil war in Portu- 
gal, or to endeavour by force of arms to 
re-establish the constitution; but it was 
their duty to do every thing by way of con- 
ciliation and advice to restore amity 
between the two branches of the Braganza 
family, and thereby bring Portugal back 
into the family of nations. He had 
made various efforts to accomplish that 
object. He found Don Pedro sometimes 
desirous of going to war, provided this 
country carried it on for him; at other 
times desirous of settling matters by 
amicable negotiation ; and again returning 
to the idea of waging war against his 
brother, by means of which he (the Duke 
of Wellington) never could approve— 
namely, by revolutionary means, and by 
affording assistance to rebels against the 
government de facto of Portugal. He be- 
lieved that Don Pedro himself was now 
aware of the impropriety of employing 
such means, for he found that he had lost 
the empire of Brazil in consequence of re- 
sorting to them. He afterwards learned 
that Don Pedro was desirous of settling 
matters by giving his daughter in marriage 
to Don Miguel: but he accompanied the 
proposition by the condition that England 
should be answerable for the conduct of his 
brother. After all that had passed, it was 
not to be expected,that the English Minis- 
try would agree to such a proposition, and 
this negotiation was therefore broken off. 
The noble Earl had quoted a paper, dated 
‘ne 17th of September, 1830, and signed 
by his noble friend, in which it was stated, 
that if certain conditions were complied 
with, the government of Don Miguel 
would be recognized. He had very often 
had doubts on the subject of that recog- 
nition. He always felt great objections to 
making this country an arbitrator between 
Don Miguel and his subjects ; but still he 
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did think, that before he could advise his 
Majesty to recognize that Prince, or call 
upon the other Powers to do the same, he 
ought to require from him, that he should 
offer a general amnesty to all his sub- 
jects, and particularly those who had been 
in the service of his brother. The noble 
Earl had said, that that condition had 
never been performed ; but that which the 
noble Earl had not told the House was, 
whether he was willing, in case that con- 
dition was complied with, to recognize the 
government of Portugal, and send an 
Ambassador to that country? Had the 
noble Earl told Don Miguel that his 
recognition depended on his compliance 
with that condition? He thought, that 
when the noble Earl came forward and 
blamed the late Government for not 
making arrangements for the recognition 
of Don Miguel, he ought to have followed 
their example in that respect. It was 
even more incumbent on the noble Lords 
opposite than on the late Government to 
bring back Portugal into the family of 
Europe ; because the revolution of France 
had latterly made great progress. It 
was the revolution which rendered it 
necessary for this country to prevent Por- 
tugal becoming what it otherwise would 
become—a province of France. Wenow 
owed it to the firmness of Don Miguel 
and the Portuguese people, and to 
nothing else, that Portugal was not at 
this moment in close alliance, commercial 
as well as political, with France. The 
French Admiral had done all but make a 
conquest of the country. He had required 
the surrender of the fortress St. Julian, and 
the enjoyment by French subjects of com- 
mercial privileges only granted to English- 
men ; and would any man tell him,that if 
Don Miguel had not called upon his peo- 
ple to protect him against such demands, 
Portugal would not have been at this 
moment in close alliance with France ? 
The noble Duke concluded by stating his 
opinion, that none of the topics introduced 
by his noble friend were irrelevant to the 
subject matter of the petition. 
The Marquis of Londonderry said, that as 
a panegyric had been,on a former occasion, 
pronounced upon an individual in authority 
in Lisbon,under his Majesty’s Government, 
he thought he might communicate to their 
Lordships the substance of a letter which 
he had received from an officer of rank 
there, which would place the conduct 
of the individual ia question in its true 
VOL. VI. {788} 
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light. The gentleman from whom he de- 
rived his information was high in military 
rank, having served throughout the 
whole Peninsular war, and having been 
employed as Aide-de-camp to the noble- 
man who was now at the head of the 
Government in Ireland. The noble Mar- 
quis then read an extract from the letter 
which represented,that now, as the experi- 
ment had been tried, and had failed, of 
promoting an insurrection against Don 
Miguel and the Portuguese government, 
England might have some mercy upon the 
Portuguese, by withdrawing the Consul, 
and ceasing to persecute them. But it 
was evident, that the wishes of the Portu- 
guese people were entirely in favour of the 
king—that the armaments sent to Por- 
tugal were an experiment made by 
England and France, and the writer had 
no hesitation in declaring his belief, that 
the Consul was the framer of the pro- 
ceeding ; that grievances would have been 
redressed without resorting to violence, as 
was proved by what had occurred at the 
house of a Mr. Roberts, who having been 
improperly taxed, and an Italian servant of 
his treated with severity, complained to 
the authorities, and obtained full satisfac- 
tion; that only sixty-five out of 800 British 
residents signed the representation of 
grievances forwarded by the Consul; that 
that gentleman was in the habit of calling 
Don Miguel a tyrant,a monster,an usurper, 
and of adopting other expressions fre- 
quently used by newspapers, but highly 
indecent in a diplomatic agent; that 
he had been heard to express hopes of the 
downfall of the king; and that on one 
occasion he entered a room rubbing his 
hands, and exclaiming with exultation, 
that he had sent a slap in the face to that 
rascal Santarem, and that he hoped soon 
to see the usurper flying over the frontier. 
The writer then asked, if such a person was 
fit to conduct amicable negotiations with 
the Portuguese government. The noble 
Marquis observed, that he should have no 
objection to place this letter, with the 
name of its author, in the hands of the 
noble Earl opposite, if the noble Earl 
would give him an assurance that, in case 
the statements should be proved, Mr. 
Hoppner should be withdrawn. The let- 
ter said, in continuation, that the Consul 
told the people in Portugal, that, if they 
wished to ingratiate themselves with the 
British Government, they would get rid of 
their king. Don Miguel had been. kept 
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upon histhrone for three years by his people, 
during which interval three kings had lost 
their crowns, and it asserted that there was 
no foundation forthe imputations of vicious 
and immoral habits cast uponDon Miguel. 
He must say, that he saw throughout the 
whole of these transactions respecting 
Portugal, an attempt on the part of France 
to interfere with and dictate to the Minis- 
ters of this country,which, if it succeeded, 
would be fatal to our interests. He hoped 
the noble Earl would be able to answer the 
able,eloquent—indeed,he would say the un- 
answerable—statements made by the noble 
Duke behind him, With respect to the 
aggression upon Portugal, there could be 
but one feeling throughout the country, 
notwithstanding the ingenuity of the noble 
Earl in getting the opinion of the King’s 
Advocate upon that disgraceful transac- 
tion—an opinion which would cut two 
ways—as not only did it furnish a moment- 
ary defence for having suffered the French 
to commit that outrage, but France would 
take advantage of that opinion of the 
British King’s Advocate, if any attempts 
were made to get back the shipping. He 
saw from the beginning of the Administra- 
tion of the present Government, a desire 
to court France; supposing, no doubt, 
that while they had peace with France, 
they would be able to keep the peace of the 
Continent. They would never support 
the honour or the interests of this country 
by truckling to France, and shamefully 
yielding to her control, as had been done 
with respect to the Belgians. On the 
contrary, by such policy our interests 
would go down in a most disastrous man- 
ner. He admitted,that Mr. Hoppner, who 
was alluded to,was, as a private gentleman, 
a person of perfect respectability. He 
had spoken of him only as a public man, 
and he must say, that in the present state 
of Portugal, deserted as she was by this 
country, such an individual ought not to 
remain in charge of a diplomatic concern 
there. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, it was 
not his intention to enter into the question 
which had been brought forward, but he 
could not avoid saying a few words on 
the extraordinary course pursued by the 
noble Marquis. He would put it to the 
noble Marquis himself, whether it was 
fair to bring openly a charge of this kind 
against a public officer, on information 
which, as far as the noble Marquis had 
gone, was anonymous. 
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The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
rose to explain [cries of “Order” from the 
Ministerial side, in the midst of which 
the noble Marquis continued for some 
moments to press himself on the attention 
of the House]; at length the noble Mar- 
quis said he rose to order. [The cries of 
‘* Order” were continued.] 

The Lord Chancellor rose to order. He 
said, the noble Marquis had the right to 
rise to order if any thing disorderly, which 
he certainly had not heard, had fallen 
from his noble friend (the Marquis of 
Lansdown), but he had no right to in- 
terject a speech, by way of explanation, 
between an unfinished sentence of any 
noble Lord who was addressing the 
House. It certainly was often a con- 
venience to allow of interruptions, where 
the interruption was to set the noble Lord 
speaking right as to a matter of fact; yet, 
even in that case, it was only by the 
courtesy of the noble Lord who was speak- 
ing that any other noble Lord could be 
heard; but it certainly was not in order 
for any noble Lord to rise to explain in 
the middle of the speech of another noble 
Lord. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he should 
be sorry to deny an act of courtesy to any 
noble Lord in that House; but if the noble 
Marquis would have the kindness to hear 
him, he would be able to say whether he 
was correctly stating the proceeding which 
the noble Marquis had adopted. He 
was stating, when the noble Marquis in- 
terrupted him, that the noble Marquis 
brought a charge against a diplomatic 
agent upon the foundation of an anony- 
mous lettes ; and he was proceeding to 
observe, that although the noble Marquis 
could not deny, that the information was 
anonymous, inasmuch as he had not stated 
the name of the author, yet he had cer- 
tainly stated, that he was prepared to 
communicate it to the members of his 
Majesty's Government, but with this 
preliminary condition, that they should 
agree, on receiving that communication, 
to prejudge Mr. Hoppner, Well, at least, 
to examine into the case. He contended, 
then, that even in the view admitted by 
the noble Marquis, such a case would be 
most unjust. Ifthe noble Marquis meant 
to refer the case to the judgment of his 
Majesty’s Government, it was his duty to 
make a communication to the Government, 
and to enable the Ministers to adopt such 
proceedings as they should judge proper. 
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Ashe knew that it was not the good fortune 
of his Majesty’s Government to possess 
the confidence of the noble Marquis, if 
he did not think proper to intrust the 
paper to them, previously to making his 
statement, it was his duty to have brought 
forward, upon the letter, to which he, of 
course, attached credit, some _parlia- 
mentary proceeding, by submitting a 
motion for inquiring into the conduct of 
Mr. Hoppner. He must beg to state, 
that although he had not the satisfaction 
of having any personal knowledge of that 
amiable and excellent man, as he believed 
him to be, from the reports of others, yet, 
from all his knowledge of his proceedings in 
Portugal, he was convinced, that there 
was not one of the charges made against 
him which was well founded. But what- 
ever might be the feeling of the noble 
Marquis, as to the conduct of the indivi- 
dual, that House would never countenance 
a proceeding against him without hearing 
the individual in his own defence, without 
hearing the case fully stated, and giving 
him the opportunity to which he was 
entitled of rebutting statements which, if 
proved, would be inconsistent with every 
fact which had come to his knowledge, 
with respect to the conduct of Mr. 
Hoppner. Therefore, until the noble Mar- 
quis brought forward such a motion— 
which, after what had passed, he was 
bound to do, and which he had no doubt 
Mr. Hoppner would be ready to meet—he 
was sure the character of that amiable, 
excellent, and accomplished individual 
would not suffer in the estimation of the 
House or of the country. Having said so 
much, he was not anxious to go into the 
subject of debate, notwithstanding the 
taunts of the noble Marquis. The noble 
Marquis stated, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to shelter themselves 
under the opinion of the King’s Advocate. 
It was a new charge to accuse any Go- 
vernment, in the steps which it took on 
points involving the law of nations, of 
neglecting to receive all the information 
they could obtain. It might, indeed, be 
more consonant with the policy which the 
noble Marquis would recommend to over- 
look all the facts, either as regarded Don 
Miguel, whom the noble Earl’s corre- 
spondent panegyrised, or Mr. Hoppner, 
whiom his correspondent, he would not 
say libelled, but attacked; but such a 
course would not become his Majesty’s 
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State. The noble Marquis had declared, 
that if the opinion of the King’s Advocate 
were produced, it would countenance his 
views on the subject; and the noble 
Duke had also called for the production 
of that opinion; and his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been charged with shelter- 
ing themselves under an opinion which, if 
produced, would not bear them out in the 
course which they had pursued. From 
the general character of the discussion 
which had that night taken place, if dis- 
cussion it could be called, it was clear, that 
in assenting to the production of this 
document his Majesty’s Government had 
greatly disappointed the noble Earl and 
his friends, It was clear that they had 
asked for the paper, not only with the 
hope, but in the expectation, that it would 


be refused. Jt was granted. His noble 


friend had stated, that in a few days it 
would be produced, and then the other side, 
instead of waiting for its production, were 
anxious to raise a discussion on papers 
devoid of authenticity; to satiate the minds 
of the House with such a discussion not 
founded on facts; to bring forward what 
statements they pleased from foreign 
newspapers and other quarters; to take 
all the advantage which they could of this 
sort of premature and illegitimate discus- 
sion, and to anticipate and avoid that dis- 
cussion which was desired by all who 
wished for a fair, a manly, and an open 
consideration of the question. Into the 
particular dates and circumstances of the 
case, as they would appear more distinctly 
hereafter, he would not then be tempted 
to enter. But as the noble Duke had re- 
ferred to the conduct of his Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the proceed- 
ings of the French fleet in the Tagus ; and 
as the noble Duke had said, that his view 
of that conduct had been altered by the 
circumstance of its now appearing that we 
had only followed the French in de- 
manding satisfaction from the Portuguese 
government; whereas he had formerly 
believed, that we had led the way in de- 
manding that satisfaction: and as the 
noble Duke had observed, that that made 
all the difference in the case, he begged 
to trouble their Lordships for a few 
moments on that part of the subject. The 
noble Duke contended, that if we had pre- 
ceded the French government in requir- 
ing satisfaction from the Portuguese go- 
vernment, and the French government 
had followed us in that demand, that the 
202 
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course of conduct which we had adopted 
would, in that case, have been perfectly 
justifiable. The noble Duke’s argument 
went to this, that if we did not want justice 
from the Portuguese government, but 
France did—then if France preceded us 
in the demand for justice, which justice 
we did not want, because she preceded us, 
she was not entitled to justice. If the 
noble Duke had said, that there might be 
considerable difficulty in ascertaining the 
particular dates and points of the different 
grievances complained of to the govern- 
ment of Portugal by the representatives of 
the different countries—recollecting that 
both the French and English Governments 
had to complain—not of one grievance, 
but of a long accumulation and mass of 
grievances, the statement would have been 
ajust one. But if the noble Duke meant 
to direct his observations to the energy 
and promptitude with which either the 
English or French Government set the 
example of the manner in which a great 
nation ought to redress its grievances 
and vindicate its honour, he would tell 
the noble Duke, that it was the English 
Government which first sent a fleet to the 
Tagus in the Spring, and that it was not 
until the month of June that the French 
fleet followed. Not meaning to enter 
further into the subject at present, he 
would, however, observe, that there was 
one point on which he entirely agreed with 
the noble Duke and the noble Earl. He 
entirely agreed with them, that in asserting 
the honour of the country, his Majesty’s 
Ministers were bound not to indulge in 
any speculative opinions of their own with 
respect to the forms of government in 
the country with which they were engaged 
in discussion, but that they were bound 
to look solely at the relation and connec- 
tion between the two countries. He hoped 
that when the subject came regularly 
before their Lordships, it would distinctly 
appear, that in no transaction which had 
taken place between his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the government of Portugal, 
the former had been actuated by a dispo- 
sition to do anything but to maintain 
the relations between this country and 
Portugal, as far as the calls of justice 
would permit. But he must say—especi- 
ally after what their Lordships dad heard 
that day, and after what had fallen from the 
noble Earl, lately his Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs—that if a govern- 
ment required our protection, not only in 
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acts of justice, but in acts of injustice, the 
sooner that government was taught to 
know that acts of injustice, committed with 
reference to its own subjects, or to foreign 
States, would not receive the protection or 
encouragement of this country, the better. 
Whatever might be the circumstances of 
Portugal, its king, its government, and its 
people, ought to be taught, that they could 
rely on England for protection and support, 
only while they pursued an honest, open 
policy, and were faithful to their treaties with 
foreign Powers; but that if they pursued 
a different line of conduct, they would lose 
the benefit of that protection and support. 
That was a lesson which he _ trusted 
Portugal would ultimately learn; and in 
the mean while, no disposition existed on 
the part of his Majesty’s Government to 
take any step which could be avoided, 
that might retard the restoration of the 
relations of Portugal with other States of 
Europe, which on many accounts he 
admitted it was most desirable should be 
restored. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, in ex- 
planation, said, he was sure the noble 
Marquis (Lansdown) did not intend to 
show any want of courtesy to him in not 
giving way to the explanation which he 
was about to offer. The noble Marquis 
could not correctly call the information 
which he had mentioned anonymous. 
He had stated it on the authority of 
an officer of rank, and he had offered 
to lay the whole of the letter before any 
of his Majesty’s Ministers; but as the 
noble Marquis had called it anonymous, 
he could have no objection to state the 
name of the distinguished othcer from 
whom itcame. Theofficer was Brigadier- 
General Sir John Campbell. He was un- 
willing to mention his name, except in the 
way he had at first proposed ; but he must 
say, that the gallant officer from whom 
the letter came had no objection to the 
mention of his name. He must stand ex- 
cused, therefore, if he relied upon such 
information; and he must add, that all 
the information which had reached him 
on the subject of the interference of our 
diplomatic agent at Lisbon, was the very 
reverse of that which he had heard from 
his Majesty’s Ministers on the subject. 
The information he had mentioned was 
sufficient to rescue him from the charge of 
relying upon anonymous communications. 

The Duke of Wellington, in explana- 
tion, said, he had not entered into the 
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cause of the quarrel between France and 
Portugal : he spoke only of the acts of 
France, and of what he considered the 
inconsistency of those acts, according to 
her ow showing. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that his 
noble friend (the Marquis of Lansdown) 
was perfectly justified in applying the term 
“‘ anonymous” to the communication made 
by the noble Marquis opposite. The noble 
Marquis had now mentioned the name of 
his correspondent, and he must say, that 
Brigadier-General Sir John Campbell was 
a very meritorious officer, and had dis- 
tinguished himself during the Peninsular 
war, but he was married to a Portuguese 
lady, a Miguelite, and it was not improb- 
able, that his opinions had received a bias 
on that account. But there were two 
parties involved in such a charge as the 
noble Marquis had brought, and before 
their Lordships could come to a correct 
conclusion on the subject, it would be but 
fair to hear the answer to the charge. The 
noble Marquis had read a part of the 
letter: now he should like to put a ques- 
tion to the noble Marquis, which he hoped 
he would have no objection to answer. 
He should wish to ask him, what number 
of his subjects that excellent king, Don 
Miguel, to whom the noble Marquis and 
his correspondent had given so good a 
character, had now in prison. He had heard 
that they amounted at least to 6,000 ; but 
he should like to hear, from so good an 
authority as that of a friend of Don 
Miguel, what number he would admit, be- 
cause, in that way, their Lordships might 
judge whether Don Miguel was entitled to 
the praise which had been given to him. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
did not feel called upon to answer the 
question of the noble Duke, because the 
noble Duke seemed to assume, in the 
outset, that a British officer of rank would, 
in consequence of his assumed prejudice, 
state that which he did not believe to be 
true. He would say, that no British 
officer of rank would state what he did not 
believe to be true. He would not give any 
further explanation to the noble Duke than 
this—that he was ready to submit the 
letter to the noble Lord, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and the noble Duke might 
get from that noble Lord any information he 
could on the subject. He was, however, 
quite sure, that Sir John Campbell would 
be ready to substantiate any of the state- 
ments contained in the letter. 
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The Duke of Richmond said, he was 
not disposed to quarrel with an old British 
officer on this subject, as the noble Lord 
seemed to put it in that way; but he 
would repeat what he had said, that the 
circumstances in which that officer was 
placed made it probable that he was bias- 
ed in the communication which he made. 
Further than that he would not say on 
that point; but he must observe, that if 
the noble Marquis attached such import- 
ance to this information, he should have 
put it into the hands of Ministers. It was 
not a fair way of putting it, to give half a 
case to their Lordships, and to suppress 
the other half, which perhaps might 
make so much for his purpose. As the 
noble Marquis had the whole case before 
him, he would wish to ask him, whether 
there were not 6,000 of Don Miguel’s 
subjects in prison from their supposed hos- 
tility to him? He should like to know 
the whole of the particulars, and not a 
partial statement of them. The noble 
Marquis had said, that a British officer, 
high in rank, could not be supposed to 
state that, which he did not believe, but he 
(the Duke of Richmond) had just as good 
a right to suppose, that an officer, of the 
high rank and character of Mr. Hoppner, 
would not be guilty of the acts that had 
been attributed to him. It was alleged, 
that he had attempted to revolutionize 
Portugal against its present government. 
Now, if he had done so, and he was con- 
tinued in the public service after that was 
known to the Government, he, and the 
Minister who continued him,would deserve 
to be impeached ; but the charge, he must 
say, did not come with much force, consi- 
dering that the party making it was likely 
to be much biassed in his judgment ; and 
though he would not say that that bias 
would induce any man of honour to state 
what was not the fact, yet the bias might 
induce him to believe that which a less 
partial person would doubt. He repeated, 
however, that the noble Marquis should 
have stated the whole of the case to the 
House, and have left it to form its judg- 
ment on the whole, and not on a partial 
statement, of which even the important 
fact of the name of the noble Lord’s au- 
thority was brought out in an explanation. 
He must say, that the gallant officer was 
not over discreet in his mode of communi- 
cating this important information, nor was 
the noble Marquis much more so in his 
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The Marquis of Londonderry repeated, 
that he was willing to put the whole of the 
document into the hands of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and the noble Duke might get 
what information he could from them. He 
owned he did not expect to hear the 
noble Duke condemn, for want of discre- 
tion, an old officer who had seen much 
more service than the noble Duke himself, 
and who was as discreet as he was in his 
public duty. 

The Duke of Richmond would not ad- 
vert to the opinion of the noble Marquis 
as to his conduct, for the censure of some 
parties was praise; but, without meaning 
to disparage an old officer, he must say, 
that he did not think this mode of commu- 
nicating his information was the most dis- 
creet. He(the Duke of Richmond) might 
be a very indiscreet Postmaster-General, 
but that would not alter the case with re- 
spect to the parties to this communication. 
If the gallant officer attached so much 
importance to it, he ought to have com- 
municated it to the Government in the 
first instance. As to his own military 
services, he knew they were very small, 
and he was not in the practice of saying 
any thing of them. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
if the gallant officer had communicated 
his information to Ministers in the first 
instance, the public might have heard 
nothing mose about it. 

Viscount Melbourne asked, to whom the 
gallant officer had addressed his letter ? 

The Marquis of Londonderry replied, 
that it was addressed to him. 

The Petition to lie on the Table. 
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MinutTEs.] Bills committed. Commissioners of Accounts, 
Ireland; Clare County Presentments. Read a third time 
and passed ; Hackney Coaches, 

On the Motion of Lord ALTHoRP, a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the effects of the Drawback allowed 
on Malt. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Hupson, the 
number and tonnage of British and Foreign Vessels cleared 
out and inwards, from the Ports of the United Kingdom 
and Colonies during the year 1830 ; the Official and de- 
clared Values of the Imports and Exports to all parts of 
the world from the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 
and of all Foreign Wines on which a Drawback had been 
allowed on Exportation, during the same time. 

Petitions presented. By Colonel Evans, from Persons in 
Manchester, complaining of the Modifications which had 
been made in the Reform Bill; by Mr. Briscog, from 
Benjamin Wills, Secretary of the Labourer’s Friend Society, 
praying that the power of the Parochial Authorities to hire 
land to the amount of fifty acres for the Employment of 
the Poor of the Parish might be extended; from Inhabit- 
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ants of the Metropolis and its vicinity, complaining of the 
sentence passed upon the Rev. Robert Taylor, and praying 
the House to address his Majesty to liberate him from con- 
finement. By Mr. Fexry, from the Maltsters of Dudley, 
against the use of Molasses in distillation. By Mr. O’Fer- 
RALL, from the united Parishes of Allen and Miltown, 
Castle Carbery, Dunfierth and Arble, and five other 
Parishes; and by Mr. Hume, from the Catholic Clergy and 
Laity of the districts of Myross and Castlehaven, against 
the Grant to the Kildare Street Society. By Mr. O’FER- 
RALL, from the Directors of the Patriotic Insurance Com- 
pany (Ireland), for the Repeal of the duty on Insurances. 
By Mr. Crampton, from several Individuals in Dublin, 
against the Dublin Election. By Mr. StrewArt, from 
West-India Planters residing in Liverpool, against the 
Sugar Refining Bill. By Colonel CLEMENTS, from Kilmore, 
Leitrim, in favour of the Grant to the Kildare Street Society. 
By Mr. Hume, from the Householders of Marylebone, 
against the Self-elected Vestry, over which the Inhabitants at 
large have no control. By Mr. Briscog, from 250 Inhabit- 
ants of the Metropolis in favour of the Rev. Robert Taylor; 
by Mr. Hunt, from Persons assembled at the Rotunda, 
Blackfriars-road, for the Liberation of those Imprisoned 
for selling cheap Publications in the Streets. By Mr. 
Alderman Woop, from Wharfingers in the City of London, 
and from Merchants and Shipowners interested in the 
Navigation of the River Thames, in favour of the Bill for 
the regulation of Steam-boats. By Mr. Humes, from the 
Members of the Parochial Reform Union, Clerkenwell, 
to expedite the progress of the Reform Bill. 


Rexicious Prosecutions.] Mr. Hume 
presented three Petitions, the first from the 
inhabitants of London and its vicinity, the 
second from the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis and its vicinity, and the third (signed 
by 5,000 persons) from Manchester and 
Salford, stating, that the petitioners viewed 
with horror and alarm the prosecution of 
Mr. Taylor by the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, and praying, that no legal 
restraint may be laid on the expression of 
religious opinions, and that the Rev. 
Robert Taylor may be liberated from con- 
finement. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that as 
allusion had been made by the petitioners 
to the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, he felt called upon to declare, that 
it did not deserve the name of a perse- 
cuting society. It was formed, first for 
the suppression of the trade in Jicentious 
publications ; it had, in consequence, insti- 
tuted about seventy prosecutions, most of 
which had succeeded, and some of which 
were for very gross offences; 2nd, it 
was an object of the Society to repress 
blasphemous publications, and it had suc- 
ceeded in shutting upwards of thirty 

laces where such vile publications were 
sold. The 3rd object of the Society was, 
to enforce the laws for the observance of 
the Sabbath, and it had instituted upwards 
of 2,000 summary prosecutions, many of 
them at the instance of Magistrates and 
Clergymen. Probably, after this detail of 
the proceedings of the Society, there was 
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no occasion to make any further defence 
for it, than to say it had numbered among 
its members and supporters many of the 
most eminent persons, and that there 
could be no possible imputations on the 
subscribers when called on to act as 
Jurors or Magistrates. 

Mr. Hume, on moving that the petition 
be printed, said, he had yet to learn what 
right that Society had to set itself up as a 
conservator of the public morals. It was 
the duty of the Law Officers of the Crown 
to prosecute when there was a necessity 
for it, and such a power ought not to be 
exercised by any Society. The Govern- 
ment ought to put an end to it. It would 
be better for the people to maintain an 
officer for the purpose, for no man would 
tolerate or encourage a person in selling 
obscene prints and publications; but the 
great evil of the society was, those sum- 
mary prosecutions for non-observance of 
the Sabbath ; many of the members, prob- 
ably, deserved as much to be prosecuted 
for breaking the Sabbath as those they 
prosecuted. He should like very much 
to see the names of all the subscribers. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, he would 
gratify the hon. Member, by presenting 
him at once with a list of the members of 
the Society. The hon. Gentleman had 
said, no man would encourage the sale of 
obscene publications, but then he desired 
the prosecutions should be conducted by 
a public officer. Experience, however, 
had shewn, that those persons were not 
diligent in searching out and punishing 
offences of that kind. The Society had 
the same right to prosecute as many other 
existing societies, which combined to pro- 
tect property. It was only of late that 
efforts had been made in that House to 
protect blasphemy and obscenity. 

Mr. Hunt was no advocate for blas~ 
phemy, but he was an enemy to prosecu- 
tions for religious opinions. He believed 
the House would have many more peti- 
tions to liberate Mr. Taylor, who, at least, 
ought to be removed to a prison where 
the regulations were not so severe. 

Mr. Pringle said, the Society had not 
prosecuted for religious opinions, but for 
outrages on public morals. He could not 
agree with the hon. member for Middlesex, 
that a public prosecutor would be able to 
prosecute such offences. Such an officer 
could not uphold the laws of public 
decency so well as a society constituted 


for the purpose, 
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of the remark made by the hon. member 
for Dundalk, to assert, that he had never 
heard any one advocate blasphemy, or 
encourage it, in that House. Some of 
the petitions presented by the hon. Mem- 
ber he could by no means approve of, 
but none of them went so far as to 
justify the remark of the hon. Gentlemam. 

Petition to be printed. 

Mr. Hume presented a Petition from 
certain Inhabitants of Marylebone, com- 
plaining of the enforcement of the penal- 
ties of the Act, the 16th George 2nd, c. 23, 
against the hawkers of cheap publications 
in the streets of the metropolis, and pray~ 
ing, that the individuals at present in 
prison in default of the payment of such 
penalties, should be enlarged by an Act of 
Indemnity. 

Colonel Sibthorp cautioned the House 
against the dangerous tendency of the 
publications in question, and observed, 
that the ingenuity of some individuals to 
defraud the revenue had been exerted to 
such a degree, that political information 
had been printed upon cotton handker- 
chiefs, in order to evade the stamp-duties 
on newspapers. 

Sir Francis Vincent observed, that the 
more legislative enactments were made on 
the subject, the greater would be the 
ingenuity which would be exercised to 
defeat them. It was in vain for the Legis- 
lature to run a race of that kind with the 
people, for it was sure to be defeated. 

Mr. Wilks said, that if the hon. member 
for Middlesex would bring in a bill to 
amend the Hawkers’ and Pedlars’ Act, it 
should have his cordial support. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, that one of 
the individuals to whom this petition re- 
ferred, and who had been imprisoned in 
the Compter, had been amply indemnified 
by the unusual good feeding which he 
got there. 

Mr. Hume said, that the only proper 
way to deal with the subject was, to repeal 
those laws which prevented persons who 
were able and willing to undertake the 
task, from answering in equally cheap 
publications, the dangerous doctrines 
which the publications now under discus- 
sion frequently advocated. 

Petition to be printed. 


Sate or Beer Acr.] Mr. Hume pre- 
sented Petitions from Stockport, in Che- 
shire, and from several individuals, re« 
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tailers of beer, praying to be put under 
the same regulations with the licensed 
victuallers. He thought, that the estab- 
lishment of these houses had been a 
great boon to the poor, by enabling them 
to procure good beer without the bad 
society of a gin-shop. 

Sir John Newport agreed with the pe- 
titioners, and thought all retailers of beer 
and licensed victuallers should be subject 
to the sameregulations. Whatever tended 
to induce the lower orders to drink beer 
instead of spirits, ought to be encouraged. 
He did hope, therefore, there was no 
intention to discourage these beer-shops 
by severe regulations. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, that the com- 
plaint of the Magistrates was, that the 
beer-shops were not under the same regu- 
lations as the public-houses. He was 
anxious that additional power, with regard 
to the regulation of those beer-shops, 
should be given to the Magistrates. 

Mr. Wilks observed, that no person 
could open a beer-shop without entering 
into a bond for the preservation of the 
peace, and such houses were at all times 
accessible to the police, in the same 
manner as the houses of licensed vic- 
tuallers. He could not see what further 
was required. Of the 25,000 persons 
who had taken out licenses under the Act, 
13,000 brewed their own beer, and were 
also licensed brewers. This was a sufli- 
cient proof, that the majority of the beer 
retailers were persons of capital and _ re- 
spectability. He hoped, therefore, there 
was no intention of crushing such parties. 

Mr. John Weyland said, that the beer- 
shops in remote and country districts, 
should be put under very different regula- 
tions from those to which beer-houses in 
towns were subjected. In towns they 
were a great benefit, in the country a 
great evil. Respectable persons, who had 
elevated themselves from the lower ranks 
of life, had told him, that they feared 
great injury would accrue from the esta- 
blishment of these. houses. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the evil was, 
that those beer-shops had been subjected 
to any regulations. For his part, he 
could not see why the sale of beer should 
be put under stricter regulations than 
those which applied to the sale of tea and 
sugar. He hoped his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would, before the end of the present 
session, bring in a bill to permit beer-shops 





to keep open as long as gin-shops, 
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Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey said, the 
best course would be, to enable the poor 
man to brew his beer at home. He recom- 
mended.the abolition of the malt-tax, and 
the substitution of a property-tax in its 
stead. There appeared at present a desire 
to assist the peasant, but as long as the 
excise penalties were so severe as to pre- 
vent even brewing utensils being lent, no 
amelioration could be effected. 

Mr. Estcourt said, the hon. member for 
Middlesex had remarked, that beer ought 
to be sold like tea and sugar, but there 
was this obvious difference between them, 
one was an intoxicating beverage, the 
other not, His hon. friend had also been 
wrong when he said, gin-shops did the 
most mischief. They had none of these 
in the country. 

Mr. Hunt said, there were public-houses 
in the country in which people drank gin, 
although in them malt-liquor was also sold. 

Petitions to lie on the Table. 


New Wrir ror Liverpoou.|] Mr. 
Granville Vernonsaid,that in rising to move, 
that the Speaker do issue his warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new writ for the election of a Burgess to 
serve in this Parliament for the borough 
of Liverpool, he could not but express his 
astonishment that his Motion should be 
opposed by those who, like himself, were 
the friends and supporters of the great 
measure of Reform that was now passing 
through the House. Had that opposition 
proceeded from those on the other side of 
the House, who were anxious to stave off 
the great measure, by the discussion and 
concession of some partial Reform, he 
should have felt no surprise; for it was 
part of their policy thus to divert atten- 
tion from the great question. He con- 
tended, that the present case was very 
different from that of Grampound, where 
the issuing of the writ had been for a long 
time suspended. Grampound was but an 
insignificant borough ; but the importance 
of Liverpool was such, that the burthen of 
the Representation of its important and 
varied interests, could be but inadequately 
borne by one individual. In fact, the 
merchants of Liverpool, who had lately 
presented a petition to the House on the 
subject, were the great sufferers from 
wanting a Member. It would probably 
save time, if he at once admitted, that a 
degree of corruption, much to be depre- 
cated, both in and out of that House, had 
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existed at different elections for Liverpool, 
and that that corruption was not exhibited 
for the first time in November last; but 
that the returns of Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Can- 
ning, and Mr. Huskisson, had also been 
tainted with it. He thought, that while 
so important a discussion as that of the 
Reform Bill was going on in that House, 
the town of Liverpool ought not to be left 
with only one Representative. The great 
object, he would contend, was, to purify 
the borough, and to set an example, that 
would have a beneficial effect upon the 
great body of electors throughout the 
kingdom. Now, both objects would be 
fully attained by the Bill then before the 
House for a general Reform in Parliament, 
which would give Liverpool a constituency 
of more than 14,000 electors. He thought, 
that most of the hon. Members whom he 
then addressed, would agree with him, 
that nothing could be more totally need- 
less, than to enter into an investigation 
with respect to Liverpool, such as that 
which had been instituted with respect to 
East Retford, or even that with respect to 
Penryn. He would entreat the House to 
pause before it entered into a labyrinth of 
Investigation, out of which it might not 
get for many years. Investigations of 
that nature generally compromised the 
respectability of the House, and were 
therefore, as well as on other accounts, 
productive of great evil. The House of 
Commons was a body particularly ill 
calculated to bring such inquiries to a 
satisfactory termination: there was no 
body worse calculated for judicial pur- 
poses. ‘There could not be a worse system 
of proceeding for the House to adopt, in 
cases of that nature, than one which laid 
their decisions open to reversal in the 
Lords—a Court which could act as a 
Court of Appeal with vast advantages and 
facilities, as compared with those enjoyed 
by the House of Commons. He hoped 
further, that the House would agree to 
the motion with which he intended to 
conclude, for the issue of the new writ; 
for he could not conceive anything more 
inexpedient or unjust, than to deprive so 
large a constituency of the elective fran- 
chise, especially at the present crisis, when 
the rights of the community were at 
stake, being involved in, and bound up 
with, the great measure then under the 
consideration of Parliament. He con- 
cluded, by moving, ‘‘that Mr. Speaker 
do issue his warrant to the Clerk of the 
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Crown, to make out a new Writ for the 
electing of a Burgess to serve in this pre- 
sent Parliament for the borough of Liver- 
pool, in the room of John Evelyn Denison, 
Esq., who has made his election to serve 
for the county of Nottingham.” 

Mr. Benett said, that, as there had 
been an understanding in the House, that 
the writ for Liverpool should be suspended 
until he brought forward his motion on 
the subject, he felt he could not, with any 
regard for his own character or consist- 
ency, refrain from bringing forward that 
motion, by way of amendment to the 
Motion just made. He did not wish to 
delay the Reform Bill, but, as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Liverpool elec- 
tion petition, he felt it to be his imperative 
duty to propose a series of resolutions, 
pledging the House to take the subject into 
serious consideration. Hecould notat all 
agree with those who argued that the last 
election in Liverpool, in which no bribery 
was proved to have prevailed, was a suffi- 
cient proof of the restored purity of that 
constituency, or wiped away the stain 
which the corrupt practices, proved to 
have prevailed at the former election, ne- 
cessarily threw on that constituency. He 
need only refer to the evidence taken be- 
fore the Select Committee, and he put it 
to any man who had read that evidence 
to say, whether the House could overlook 
such practices, when brought before it 
upon the report of its own Committee ? 
He could not suppose that there would be 
any unwillingness either on the part of 
Reformers, or those opposed to Reform, to 
punish such a case of gross delinquency. 
[The hon. Member then proceeded to read 
several extracts from the evidence taken 
before the Liverpool election Committee, 
whichhad been printed several months since, 
by order of the House, to prove the extent of 
the bribery which prevailed at Liverpool. ] 
Thisevidence, he contended, could leave no 
doubt on the mind of any man that gross 
bribery and corruption prevailed most ex- 
tensively in Liverpool at the election before 
the last. Five pounds were given by the 
friends of both candidates in the early part 
of the election, but as it proceeded, 40/. was 
the price given for a vote. It might natu- 
rally excite surprise that so large a sum 
should be spent by any men for the sake of 
obtaining seats in that House. It was to be 
considered, however, that there was enor- 
mous patronage in Liverpool, which had 
hitherto been placed at the disposal of the 
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Member for that town, if he happened to 
be a supporter of the Government of the 
day. Such practices, he hoped and be- 
lieved, were now to be done away with 
for ever. It was notorious, however, that 
the situation of Town-clerk of Liverpool 
was worth 4,000/. per annum, and that 
there were several other situations averag- 
ing between 2,000/. and 3,000/. a year in 
that town, in the disposal of which the 
Members for the town had usually exer- 
cised a great influence. He did not be- 
lieve that either of the Gentlemen who 
were candidates at the election impugned, 
had any sinister motives, or any other ob- 
ject in view but the laudable ambition of 
obtaining so high an honour as a seat in 
that House for the great commercial town 
of Liverpool. He acquitted the candi- 
dates themselves of any improper motives, 
but there might be other persons behind 
the curtain who had an eye to the dis- 
posal of the patronage, and with that 
view were willing to spend large sums 
of money in bribing the electors. How- 
ever this might be, he conceived that the 
constituency of Liverpool, by gross and 
extensive corruption, had forfeited their 
rights. The elective franchise was given 
to them, as to all other constituent bodies, 
asa trust; that trust they had abused, 
and they had no right to complain if the 
Legislature deprived them of it altogether, 
or disposed of it in any way that might be 
deemed expedient. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving as an amendment 
to leave out all the words after “ That” in 
the resolution and to add these words 
“this House doth agree in the report made 
by the Select Committee on the 26th March 
last, that gross bribery and treating pre- 
vailed at the late election for Members to 
serve in Parliament for Liverpool,” instead 
thereof. 

The question put on the Amendment. 

Mr. Hume would support the original 


Motion, for when he considered the situa- | the writ. 
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above one-fifth or one-sixth of that por- 
tion of the old which was open to any 
suspicion of bribery; then why proceed to 
make a special law for the prevention of 
an evil which, under the altered circum- 
stances of the elective franchise, no ra- 
tional man could anticipate? Had it not 
been for the Reform Bill, he should cer- 
tainly have supported the motion of the 
hon. member for Wiltshire, but there was 
obviously no utility in passing a new Act 
of Parliament, when the electors of Liver- 
pool, in consequence of the Reform Bill, 
would have no opportunity of again com- 
mitting the same offence. 

Lord Morpeth would rather see means 
taken for the prevention than the punish- 
ment of crime. The innocent ought not 
to be punished for the guilty, and the great 
mercantile interests of Liverpool ought to 
be represented. The Reform Bill put an 
end to all necessity for suspending the 
writ, and he thought that the continued 
suspension of the writ, amounting to actual 
disfranchisement, would be exceedingly 
arbitrary, considering that it was done 
without the sanction of the other branches 
of the Legislature. ‘The House of Com- 
mons even had not come to any deci- 
sion on the subject—the Committee alone 
had decided. 

Mr. Wason supported the Amendment, 
and contended, that it was an insult to the 
Reform Bill, and to the electors of Eng- 
land, to say, that that measure was intend- 
ed to meet so gross a case of corruption 
as that of Liverpool. The noble member 
for Yorkshire seemed to think, that the 
Motion was one of expediency; but he 
must deny that it was any such thing. It 
was a question of justice; and, being so, 
expediency had nothing to do with it. 
The electors of Liverpool had forfeited 
their right to return Members to that 
House, and, having done so, no blame 


Liverpool. 


could rest upon the House for withholding 


But they were mincing the 


tion in which the House was placed by | matter. The fact was, that General Gas- 


the Bill then going through a Committee, 
he could not but feel unwilling to go back 


| pool. 


to the election before the last for the pur- | 
unanimity of the last Parliament would 


pose of punishing the electors of Liver- 
pool. He should decidedly support the 
issue of the writ, for nothing appeared to 
him more unwise and unfair than to keep 
a large community like that of Liverpool 


have been found still to prevail. 


for any further length of time without the | 


benefit of a Representative. 


In the new, 


constituency there would not be included | 


coyne was no longer returned for Liver- 
Had that gallant General been re- 
turned to the present Parliament, the old 


When 
the resolution affecting Liverpool was for- 
merly presented tothe House, it was agreed 
to almost unanimously. The Reform Bill, 
unamended certainly, was at the same 
time before the House, and yet none of 
the arguments now advanced in favour 
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of issuing the writ were then brought for- 
ward. 

Mr. Labouchere thought, that the con- 
duct of the freemen of Liverpool justified 
their disfranchisement; but, on the other 
hand, it was a great hardship to leave the 
great commercial interests of that town 
with only one Representative ; and it was 
on that ground alone that he should vote 
for the issuing of the writ. At the same 
time, he hoped that these freemen would 
soon be overtaken by a just measure of 
disfranchisement. 

Mr. Croker said, it was really curious 
that the hon. member for Bassetlaw should 
be the person to submit the Motion then 
before the House. It was a fact worthy 
of being recorded, especially in these re- 
forming times, that one of the Represent- 
atives of the district last created for the 
purpose of preventing corruption, should 
be the person now to move, that convicted 
corruption should be set at liberty, and 
allowed to runits course in triumph. He 
was not present when this question was 
before under the consideration of the 
House. Had he been, he should have 
entertained very grave constitutional 
doubts as to the propriety of suspending 
the issuing of the writ. The issuing of 
the King’s writ, in his opinion, acted as a 
sort of condonation of the offence the 
electors of Liverpool had committed, and 
he thought it was dangerous and unad- 
visable for that House, in election cases, 
to revive questions entertained by former 
Parliaments, and which had not been 
purposely reserved for its consideration. 
At the same time, however, he was aware, 
that this case presented itself under pecu- 
liar circumstances. The issuing of the 
King’s writ, in consequence of the late 
dissolution, was a matter of surprise; it 
was unexpected, and it suspended an in- 
quiry of great importance to the privileges 
of that House, and the rights of the 
people; and therefore, hon. Members who 
agreed with him as to the general con- 
stitutional objection, still might say, that 
those very peculiar circumstances justified 
their voting for the continued suspension of 
the writ inthe new Parliament. But then 
came a question upon the back of that, of 
vast importance. The Reform Bill was 
before the House. The clause of that 
Bill which continued to existing freemen 
the franchise for their lives, would operate 
not only condonation and forgiveness to 
the corrupt, convicted electors of Liver. 
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pool, but it would place them on a supe- 
rior eminence, and give them advantages 
which it denied to thousands of honest, 
intelligent, and unsuspected voters. While 
the Reform Bill deprived the free and 
honest elector of the franchise, it secured 
that privilege to the corrupt freeman of 
Liverpool. He rested his support of the 
proposition of the hon. member for Wilt- 
shire, upon the simple fact, that thousands 
of the electors of Liverpool had been con- 
victed of corruption, and he could not 
consent to grant to such electors the right 
of exercising, for their lives, the elective 
franchise. It was said, the Reform Bill 
was to purify the constituency, but how 
would it operate in Liverpool? Looking 
at that town, and the election battles that 
had been fought there, no one could doubt, 
that the respectable electors were pretty 
equally divided into opposite parties, and 
who then was to turn the scale, and to 
form the majority? Why these three 
or four thousand corrupt and convicted 
freemen, whose rights were to be pre- 
served to them. He regretted to have 
been obliged to speak before the noble 
Lords (Althorp and John Russell), who 
might be considered as the godfathers of 
the Reform Bill, for he should certainly 
have liked to have known, before he 
addressed the House, what view of the 
question they now supported, and to have 
heard upon what grounds they defended 
the clause which was to preserve the elect- 
ive franchise to the corrupt and convicted 
freemen of Liverpool. Such a proceeding 
would hold out a bounty to corruption, 
and do the most serious injury to real 
Reform. There was also another, not 
unimportant consideration—they must re- 
collect, that they had once already decided 
this question. Were they to stultify the 
votes they had already given for suspending 
the writ? After that solemn step, they 
could not direct the writ now to issue, 
without most serious injury to the character 
of the House. Those who, like him, 
thought the present state of the Represent- 
ation fully adequate to every useful pur- 
pose, and that, when individual cases of 
corruption occurred, they ought to be 
adequately punished, must oppose the 
Motion for the issue of the writ. The only 
reason assigned was, that one Member 
alone, though he were Atlas himself, could 
not support the great weight of the inter- 
estsof Liverpool, and therefore, he required 
the aid of a Hercules to alleviate the 
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burthen. But supposing for a moment, 
that the present Atlas of Liverpool were 
unequal to the discharge of his duties to 
his intelligent, wealthy, and independent 
constituency. How was it proposed to 
remedy this defect? why, by giving him 
a colleague, who would represent, not the 
wealth, intelligence, and independence of 
Liverpool, but the venality, corruption, 
and profligacy, which it was now proposed 
to dig out of the grave in which we our- 
selves had buried them, and to reinvest 
them with the powers of election. The 
fact was, that the suspension of the writ 
killed them, and this was a galvanic experi- 
ment to give them an appearance of life. If 
he could feel a pleasure in seeing the Re- 
form question itself dragged through the 
mire, he could not desire a more grateful 
sight than to find such a Motion as this, 
for rewarding and perpetuating convicted 
corruption, made by the hon. member for 
Bassetlaw, supported by the member for 
Middlesex, and cheered by so many Re- 
formers. 

Lord Althorp felt himself placed in a 
situation of some difficulty. He bad, on 
the occasion alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman, voted for the issuing of the 
writ, because he felt that it was highly 
inexpedient that a town of the vast com- 
mercial importance of Liverpool should 
be but half represented in that House, on 
account of the mal-practices of a portion 
of the electors. He was of the same opi- 
nion still—the rather, as the issuing of 
the writ would not preclude or interfere 
with the question of the expediency of 
punishing those corrupt electors; and 
therefore he would, were his viewof the case 
confined to that single point, vote for the 
hon. member for Bassetlaw’s motion. Still, 
however, he felt the force of the objection 
of the right hon. Gentleman, founded on 
the inconsistency of their then voting in 
the teeth of their former decision, and 
therefore felt himself compelled, contrary 
to his own individual opinion, to vote for 
the hon. member for Wiltshire’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Granville Vernon replied. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Croker) had express- 
ed his surprise that he, as member for Bas- 
setlaw, had brought forward this motion 
in favour of the corrupt freemen of Liver- 
pool. He understood what the twitting 
meant; but he begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether he himself, when 
the East Retford case was before the 
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House, had not voted for the continuance 
of the franchise to the freemen of that 
place, though their corruption was proved 
at the expense of 19,000/. to the country? 

Mr. Hunt was glad that the noble Lord, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
expressed himself in the way he had done; 
for, if the House were to vote for the 
issuing of the writ without inquiry, he 
should consider it one of the greatest 
disgraces that could happen. Had he 
not been aware that such a motion as that 
intended by the hon. member for Wilt- 
shire was to come on, he certainly should 
have moved as an amendment, on the 
clause for continuing the franchise to free- 
men for life, that the electors of Liver- 
pool be excepted. 

Mr. Wilks was sure the House would 
not have sanction d the motion for sus- 
pending the issue of the writ, could it 
have contemplated the long delay, with 
all its consequences, that had ensued. 

Mr. Ewart said, it was a feeling of deli- 
cacy that prevented him from expressing 
his sentiments at length. He would there- 
fore simply assure the House, that he 
should not vote at all, did he not feel that, 
if he represented any other place, he 
should think it his duty to vote for the 
issuing of the writ for Liverpool. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham would vote for the 
Amendment. It was no argument against 
the motion for punishing the guilty elect- 
ors of Liverpool, that two or three months 
had now intervened since that town had 
its full amount of Representation, because, 
in a question of justice, time was a se- 
condary consideration. I[t was admitted 
on all hands that a very large number of 
the electors of Liverpool had been guilty 
of gross corruption ; therefore the only 
question was, how justice could best be 
administered, The sooner and the more 
efficaciously, in his mind, the better ; fiat ° 
Justitea—ruat celum.” 

The House divided on the original ques- 
tion; Ayes 35 ; Noes 76 ;—Majority 41. 

Words proposed were added ; main ques- 
tion, as amended, put and agreed to. 


List of the Ayers. 


Lwerpool. 


Biddulph, R. M. Dixon, J. 
Biddulph, J. M. Ellice, E. 
Blamire, W. Fergusson, Gen. 
Byng, G. Gurney, H. 
Callaghan, D. Heywood, B. 
Campbell, J. Hudson, T. 
Denison, J. E. Hume, J. 
Denman, Sir T, James, W, 
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Johnstone, A. Pryse, P. 
Kennedy, T. F. Strickland, G. 
Labouchere, H. Strutt, E. 


Thicknesse, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Wilks, J. 

Wood, Alderman 
Wrightson, W. B. 


Lennox, Lord J.G. 
Macauley, T. B. 
Macnamara, W. 
Moreton, Hon. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 


Morrison, J. TELLERS. 
Newark, Lord Ewart, W. 
Power, Rt. Vernon, G. 


List of the Nors. 


Malcolm, Sir J. 
Meynell, Captain 
Newport, Sir J. 
North, F. 
Nowell, A. 
Nugent, Lord 
Nugent, Sir G. 


Althorp, Viscount 
Astley, Sir J. 
Bankes, W. 
Baring, H. 
Bernal, R. 

Best, Hon. W. 
Blackney, W. 


Blount, E. Pemberton, T. 
Cavendish, W. Pepys, C.C. 
Calcraft, G. Perceval, Colonel 
Chandos, Marquis Pelham, C. 
Clements, Colonel Phipps, G. 

Cole, Lord Pigott, G. 

Croker, Rt.Hon.J.W. Pollock, F. 

Dick, Q. Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Dundas, R. A. Praed, W. M. 


Douglas, W. K. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 


Pringle, A. 
Rice, Hor. T. 8. 


Ellis, W. Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Encombe, Lord Robinson, G. R. 
Fane, H. Ross, C. 
Fergusson, C. Russell, Lord J. 
Fergusson, Sir R. Shaw, F. 


Smith, V. 

Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Rt.Hon.E. G. 
Sugden, Sir E. 
Thomson, Rt. Hon. C, 
Torrens, Col. 
Venables, Alderman 


Gordon, Hon. Captain 
Gordon, Captain J. 
Gordon, R. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Herries, Rt. Hon. J.C. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hodges, T. 


Holmes, W. Walker, W. 
Hunt, H. Wetherell, Sir C. 
Johnstone, J. H. Wilde, T. 

Jones, T. Williams, W. A. 


Kenyon, Hon. L. Wrangham, D. C. 


Lefroy, Dr. Young, J. 
Lowther, J. TELLERS. 
Loughborough, Lord _Benett, J. 


M‘Kinnon, W. A. Wason, W. R. 

It was then resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Benett, ‘“‘ That such bribery and treating 
requires the serious consideration of the 
House.” The hon. Member then moved 
that leave be given to bring in a bill to 
prevent bribery and corruption at Liver- 
pool. 

Mr. Hume had not agreed to the last 
Resolution, and had not voted for the 
issuing the writ to promote delay. The 
issuing of the writ would prevent all delay, 
and this bill, which was to attain a trifling 
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object, would promote delay. He re- 
gretted that his Majesty’s Ministers had 
not thought it their duty to support the 
issuing of the writ. He should not object 
to bringing in the bill; but he certainly 
should oppose it at every subsequent stage, 
if it were likely to delay the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham expressed his ex- 
treme surprise at hearing that the hon. 
member for Middlesex, who had on so 
many occasions occupied the House with 
discussions on matters of justice, would 
oppose this measure. The hon. Member 
had travelled all over the kingdom for 
grievances, particularly with respect to the 
inferior officers of the army, and therefore 
his present observations were particularly 
ill-timed, as it was evidently the intention 
of the House to proceed without delay 
with the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson concurred with 
what the hon. Gentleman who had spoken 
last had said. He felt totally unable to re- 
concile the speeches and conduct of the 
hon. member for Middlesex with his notions 
of consistency, the evidence before the 
election Committee, proving the existence 
of bribery and corruption at the Liverpool 
election to be so manifest, that he con- 
sidered it incumbent upon the House to 
take some steps to show its sense of dis- 
pleasure. He believed that no case had 
ever been presented to a Committee of 
that House, so fraught with corrupt prac- 
tices, and where bribery had been carried 
on in a more flagrant manner. They saw 
their way pretty clearly with the Reform 
Bill, and he knew no reason why the 
might not proceed with this bill after- 
wards. 

Mr. Warburton said, if the bill now 
sought to be introduced were likely to 
delay the Reform Bill, he should oppose 
it. He understood that the hon. Gentle- 
man (the member for Wiltshire) would 
only introduce it, and not press the fur- 
ther stages at present. If the bill delayed 
for a single day the English, Scotch, 
and Irish Reform Bills in their progress 
through the House, he certainly would 
not give it his support; but, if it were in- 
tended to proceed with it after thase mea- 
sures should have received the sanction of 
the House, why then he would not oppose 
its introduction. 

Lord John Russell would agree with the 
hon. member for Middlesex, if the bill 
were calculated to stop the progress of 
the Reform Bills for Ireland and Scotland. 


Liverpool. 
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But he should differ from him if he said 
that the bill was not to be entertained at 
all. He thought that the measure was a 
most proper one. It was, in his opinion, 
more necessary than ever, when the Bill 
of Reform was about to be completed, 
that it should not be allowed to go forth 
that the House was disposed to encourage 
corruption. It was more necessary than 
ever that the House should take measures 
to prevent such a supposition from being 
formed. 

Mr. George Robinson thought the hon. 
member for Wiltshire did not mean to 
delay the Reform Bill. If leave were given 
to bring in a bill for preventing bribery 
and corruption at Liverpool, he supposed 
that his hon. friend would postpone the 
further consideration of it till after the 
Reform bills were passed. It would be 
disreputable in the House to suffer this 
corruption to go unnoticed, and the last 
days of the present Parliament could not 
be better employed than in stigmatizing 
and punishing such a gross case of cor- 
ruption. 

Mr. Croker looked upon the motion as 
calculated to accelerate Reform. It was 
impossible to allow that clause of the Re- 
form Bill, relative to freemen, to pass as it 
at present stood, unless there was a pro- 
spect of a bill like that now proposed being 
introduced. It was not possible to pass 
that clause and allow the freemen of Liver- 
pool to be exonerated ; and therefore it 
would prevent discussion upon the Reform 
Bill, to bring in the present bill. : 

Mr. Benett thought the hon. member 
for Middlesex might have inferred from 
his conduct that he would do nothing to 
retard the success of the Reform Bill. 

Mr. Hume would not object to the bill 
if it were not to be proceeded with till 
after the Reform Bills were out of the 
House. 

Leave given—the Bill to be brought in. 


Rerorm Birt—PaymMenr or Bar- 
RistERsS.] Lord Althorp had to signify to 
the House his Majesty’s recommendation 
to provide for the payment of the Bar- 
risters employed in making out the list of 
voters in counties under the Reform Bill. 
But, before that could be brought up to 
the Committee, it would be necessary, as 
it was a money clause, that they should 
have agreed to it in a Committee of the 
whole House. As it was a mere formal 
matter, he trusted that there would be no 
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objection made to the House’s resolving 
itself forthwith into a Committee for the 
purpose. His Lordship accordingly moved 
that the House do resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to consider 
the means of providing payment for Bar- 
risters employed in revising the lists of 
votes at elections. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Baring Wall said, that he could 
not allow this motion to be put without 
asking the noble Lord opposite a question 
which he deemed of great constitutional 
importance. The House would perhaps 
recollect, that on the evening of the 2nd 
of September a debate had taken place in 
the Committee on the clause for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners to carry into 
effect certain objects mentioned in the 
Reform Bill. Since the occurrence of that 
debate he had received some documents 
from the country, which he had read with 
the most unfeigned astonishment. The 
debate to which he had referred took 
place on Friday, the 2nd of September. 
He, however, held in his hand a letter 
dated August 24th, which ran in the fol- 
lowing terms : ‘Gentlemen; I am directed 
by Lord Viscount Melbourne, one of his 
Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, to 
desire that you will give Messrs. Dawson, 
Drinkwater, and Sanders, every informa- 
tion in your power as to the boundaries of 
the parish of St. Mary, Guildford, and as 
to the number of rated houses contained 
therein. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
S. M. Phillips.” The letter was directed 
‘“¢ To the Churchwardens and Overseers of 
the parish of St. Mary, Guildford.” From 
this document it appeared that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
was employed on the 24th of August, in 
signing circulars to obtain information for 
the Commissioners under the Reform Bill, 
the appointment of none of whom was at 
that time sanctioned even by the Com- 
mittee on that Bill. The document which 
he had just read to the House, was sent 
off by the Home Secretary, along with 
another, to which he now begged to call 
the attention of the House. Messrs. 
Dawson, Drinkwater, and Sanders, receiv- 
ed a communication from Lord Viscount 
Melbourne, and in consequence of it, set 
off immediately for Guildford. On arriv- 
ing at that place, they sent a circular to 
the Churchwarden and Overseers of the 
parish of St. Mary, dated ‘The White 
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Hart Inn, Guildford, August 26th,” call- 
ing upon them to produce the rate-books 
of that parish before them as soon as con- 
venient. Let the House observe the dates, 
for they were material, which he had 
mentioned in this transaction. The first 
document which proceeded from Lord 
Melbourne, was dated the 24th of August; 
the Commissioners set off for Guildford, 
and wrote their first circular on the 26th 
of August, and yet it was not till the 2nd 
of September that the clause for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners was discussed 
in the Committee. He thought that this 
was treating the House of Commons a 
little too cavalierly. He could not help 
thinking that there was something very 
singular in this proceeding. It would 
have been more consistent with the usual 
fairness of the noble Lord opposite, to 
have waited till the sanction of the Com- 
mittee had been given to the appointment 
of these Commissioners. He was aware 
that great inconvenience might perhaps 
arise from postponing the appointment of 
the Commissioners till the Bill had got 
through that House of Parliament — 
through the other House of Parliament, he 
believed, in his conscience, that it never 
would get. Hecontended that hon. Mem- 
bers ought to have had an opportunity of 
stating their opinions as to the extent of 
the inquiries to be made by the Commis- 
sioners, for many gentlemen, as was noto- 
rious, had already objected to the character 
of the Commissioners. He had thought it 
right to make a statement of these circum- 
stances to the House. He did not know 
whether he should found a specific motion 
upon them. He could not, however, re- 
frain from calling the attention of the 
House to them, because he held it to be 
an act of presumption for Ministers to 
anticipate the judgment of the House on 
any point, and still more so on an appoint- 
ment of this importance. He should con- 
clude by asking the noble Lord, whether 
all the circulars were sent on the 24th of 
August to the Commissioners, who were 
not then appointed, but only proposed to 
be appointed by the House of Commons? 

Lord Althorp, in reply to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, begged leave to acquaint him, that 
the letter which had been addressed to 
the Overseers of St. Mary's, Guildford, by 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, contained nothing else but an 
order for them to give that information to 
Messrs, Dawson, Drinkwater, and Sanders, 
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which the Secretary of State had a right at 
any time to demand from them. The hon. 
Member had said, that he (Lord Althorp) 
would have acted with greater candour, if 
he had waited till this Bill had passed 
through the Committee before he had ap- 
pointed these Commissioners. But at the 
very time that he had proposed this clause 
to the Committee, he had stated, that in- 
quiries were even then making to facilitate 
the future labours of the Commissioners, 
He thought that the more information 
they could collect before the Commis- 
sioners commenced their labours, the more 
likelihood would there be of those labours 
being brought to a satisfactory and speedy 
conclusion; for the Commissioners, hav- 
ing some preliminary information on which 
to act, would be the better able to ex- 
amine each case maturely from knowing 
the points to which their attention ought 
to be directed. 

Sir Charles Wetherell contended, that 
so direct an infringement of the privileges 
of Parliament as that which the hon. and 
gallant member for Weymouth had just 
brought under the notice of the House, 
never had been committed at any previous 
time. It was so enormous, that he would 
not discuss it incidentally ; and therefore 
he now gave notice, that he would bring 
forward a specific motion respecting it on 
Wednesday next. He said, that it was a 
monstrous infringement of the privileges of 
Parliament for any Secretary of State to 
name a set of individuals to carry on the 
functions of an Act of Parlianent, before 
it had gained the sanction even of a Com- 
mittee of that House, or had even been 
mentioned in the other House of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Hume was certain that, in spite of 
all the denunciations of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just spoken, 
the country would think that the Govern- 
ment had only performed its duty in seek- 
ing to obtain this information. That such 
a question as that which the hon. and gal- 
lant member for Weymouth had submitted 
to his noble friend should have been 
gravely submitted to him, did not at all 
strike him with wonder; for it was only 
part of the game which hon. Gentlemen 
had been long playing, with a view of 
stopping the progress of the Reform Bill. 
He was surprised—no—he was not sur- 
prised, when he heard Gentlemen, who 
had long taunted Ministers with not mak- 
ing sufficient inquiries, now taunting them 
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with having made too many inquiries. 
To blow hot and cold in this manner was 
so common a practice with the Anti-re- 
formers, that no Reformer could be sur- 
prised at it. He urged Government to 
proceed in collecting, without delay, all 
the information which they could for the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Baring Wall now understood from 
the noble Lord, that the Commissioners 
had no authority to compel the information 
to which the letter of the Under-Secretary 
had reference. He had that morning 
received a letter from his friend, the Church 
warden of Guilford ; he would repeat that 
it was from a friend, and he hoped the 
country would know in what way the 
middle orders were treated when spoken 
of in that House. The Commissioners 
told that gentleman that they had come 
by the authority of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and he hoped that it would go forth 
to the world that the Commissioners had 
no such authority. 

Sir Edward Sugden expressed his sur- 
prise at the extraordinary attack which 
the hon. member for Middlesex had made 
upon the Members on the Opposition side 
of the House. He did not find fault with 
the Government for getting all the inform- 
ation which they could respecting the 
working of the Reform Bill; but then 
they ought to get it on their own indi- 
vidual responsibility. The real question 
to be considered in this case was simply 
this—were these gentlemen travelling in 
their official character as Commissioners, or 
were they acting without any other au- 
thority than that derived from the Secre- 
tary of State ? 

Mr. Warburton said, what he under- 
stood the noble Lord to assert was, that 
the Commissioners had no authority under 
the Bill. They bad, he presumed, au- 
thority from the Secretary of State’s office, 
which he considered amply sufficient, 
and he was extremely glad to find that 
inquiries were set on foot to enable the 
Commissioners to perform their duties. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that it was 
most unfair to state that the noble Lord 
had not acted with his usual candour upon 
this occasion. He had heard the noble 
Lord, when he proposed this clause on 
Friday night, assert that the Government 
had already exerted itself to obtain con- 
siderable information for the Commission- 
ers, and therefore the hon. and gallant 
member for Weymouth had only discover- 
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ed that which in another place had been 
designated a mare’s nest. 

Mr. Croker was not versed in the lan- 
guage of slang, and therefore was not 
sure that he understood what a mare’s nest 
was ; but he suspected that by attending 
a little more than he had been in the habit 
of doing to the disquisitions of the hon. 
Member who spoke last, he might perhaps 
discover what was meant by “finding a 
mare’s nest.” At all events he thought he 
could venture to say that it was the con- 
trary of that which his hon. and gallant 
friend had discovered in this case. If this 
mode of proceeding without parliamentary 
authority was undertaken for no other 
purpose than to obtain information, why 
had not the gentlemen who adopted it 
been sent to Guildford before the 26th of 
August? Why had they had such a long 
debate on the partial disfranchisement of 
Guildford without one particle of that in- 
formation which these gentlemen had been 
despatched to collect? Why was that town 
placed in schedule B upon information 
which Ministers owned to be defective by 
appointing gentlemen to collect more ? 

Mr. Hunt saw amongst the names of 
the Commissioners the name of Tallents. 
Was this the same Mr. Tallents who was 
agent of the Duke of Newcastle at Newark, 
and who had been employed as the chief 
legal agent of Government in one of the 
Special Commissions? He had received 
many letters from that part of the country 
praying, that if he were the same Mr. 
Tallents, he might have nothing to do with 
providing for their rights. 

Lord Althorp replied, that the Mr. Tal- 
lents, regarding whom the hon. member 
for Preston had asked a question, was 
the agent of the Duke of Newcastle. 
With respect to Guildford, he contend- 
ed that the Government had not acted 
upon defective information: on the con- 
trary, it had acquired as accurate informa- 
tion as possible. The delay in proceeding 
with this Bill was so great—he blamed 
nobody for the delay; but did hon. Gen- 
tlemen mean to say, that the Bill had 
passed rapidly through its present stages ? 
As the term delay seemed to be offensive, 
he would not use it; he would only say, 
that the Bill passed so slowly, that Go- 
vernment thought it desirable to collect 
as much preliminary information as could 
be obtained, in order that there might be 
as little delay as possible when the Com- 
missioners commenced their Jabours. 
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Mr. Croker entertained from this en- | 


quiry and discussion, some hopes, that 
they should eventually be able to rescue 
Guildford from the fangs of schedule B. 
Mr. Keith Douglas said, that as there 
was now a vast accumulation of orders on 
the paper, there being not less than thirty 
for that day, he would take the liberty of 
asking the noble Lord, when he intended 
to bring on his motion on the Sugar-re- 
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fining Act. He gave notice, that whenever 
the noble Lord brought on that motion, he | 
would move as an amendment to it, that | 
the House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, to take into 
consideration a statement submitted by 
the West-India interest to the Board of 
Trade, as to the situation of the West- 
India colonies. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

Lord Althorp proposed a Resolution — 
“That the Commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, be authorized to di- 
rect the paymentof the expense incurred by 
the Barristers employed in revising lists of 
voters at county, city, and borough elec- 
tions.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell asked how many 
Barristers would be appointed ? 

Lord Althorp replied, that the Bill did 

not settle the number. 
. Mr. Hume had considerable doubts 
whether the public should pay these ap- 
pointments. One of the best checks to 
prevent the expense of these appointments 
from being considerable, would be to make 
the counties and boroughs pay it. The 
examination of voters might be protracted 
from five to fifty days, and therefore the 
local authorities ought to have some con- 
trol over the conduct of the Barristers. 

Lord Althorp was sure that his hon. 
friend must be aware, that if this expense 
were charged on the county rates, there 
could be no greater check upon its amount 
than there was at present. The appoint- 
ment would be made by the Judges of 
assize, and the county would have no 
check upon it. The country ought to pay 
the charge of these appointments, as they 
were made for the benefit of the country 
at large. Besides, it would ke unfair to 
put the expense of the borough Barristers 
on the county rates, 

Mr. Wilks had been going to press on 
the noble Lord the necessity of having the 





expenses incident on this Bill thrown on 
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the public rather than on the county. 
The expenses incident on the metropolitan 
districts would be enormous. In the Tower 
Hamlets alone the expenses would be more 
than 1,000/. every year. The people gene- 
rally would feel considerable dissatisfaction 
should the salaries of the Barristers be 
defrayed out of the Poor-rates. 

Mr. Hunt was of opinion, that those who 
gained votes by the Bill should pay the 
expenses of securing them, and that those 
who gained nothing by the Bill should not 
be called on to pay anything. Ifa defi- 
nite sum had been asked for, he might not 
have objected; but as it might amount 
to a large sum, he protested against it. 

Mr. Hume suggested, that any indi- 
vidual who registered his vote should pay 
a shilling or half-a-crown at the time 
of doing that. By adopting that course, 
they would raise a fund sufficient to pay 
every expense. He understood that, in 
the county of Middlesex, there would be 
near 60,000 voters, so that it would be 
very easy to raise money enough in the 
way he mentioned. If they thought half- 
a-crown, or a shilling, too much, then 
he would propose sixpence, or any sum 
which would in that way raise a fund large 
enough for the purpose. 

Mr. Croker said, they had heard a good 
deal of the anomalies of the Bill, but 
of all the anomalies they had yet heard, 
the most extraordinary would be that 
which the member for Middlesex wished 
to introduce—that those persons should in 
future pay money for giving their vote, 
after having, throughout all the former 
part of their lives, been receiving money 
for the same purpose. [a laugh]. Most cer- 
tainly that was one of the anomalies to 
which he would offer no objection, but 
which he did not think was likely to be very 
popular with those for whose use the Bill 
seemed especially framed. 

On the question that the Committee do 
agree to the Resolution— 

Mr. Hunt wished that some definite 
sum should be named, instead of voting 
money in that manner, to be at the discre- 
tion of the Government. 

Lord Althorp said, it would be impos- 
sible to tell what time would be occupied 
by the Barristers in the performance of the 
duties, and they could not, therefore, 
name any sum. 

Sir Charles Wetherell, adverting to the 
report that the Commissioners, named 
last week, had already commenced their 
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labours, begged to ask the noble Lord 
a question on that subject. Had the 
Government, or any member of the Go- 
vernment, promised these Commissioners 
a guinea a-day, and their travelling ex- 
penses. 

Lord Althorp said, that some of the 
Commissioners had, he believed, been 
called on to act; but no sum beyond 
their travelling expenses had been pro- 
mised, by any member of the Government, 
as a remuneration for their services. 

Mr. Croker observed on the extra- 
ordinary fact of these Commissioners 
being employed, in this manner, before 
they were really appointed by the House, 
and before it was known that their ser- 
vices could be required ; and the Govern- 
ment, at the same time, stipulating to pay 
the expense of that service. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, the right hon. 
Gentleman must know, that the same 
course had frequently been followed, on 
other occasions, by the Government with 
which that right hon. Gentleman was con- 
nected, and the money afterwards voted 
among the contingencies. 

Mr. Croker begged leave to deny alto- 
gether the correctness of the remark made 
by the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the Go- 
vernment, in thus employing the Commis- 
sioners, and promising to pay them out 
of the public money, before they were 
really appointed, had been guilty of con- 
duct most unwarrantable and illegal, and 
he should certainly bring the question, 
by a formal motion, under the consider- 
ation of the House. 

Mr. Hume said, he could not allow the 
expression, “‘unwarrantable,” to pass with- 
out reprehension. The Government had 
done what was quite right. It was just 
the same kind of justifiable expense as 
that which had been incurred in obtaining 
information before the introduction of the 
Bill. 

Sir Charles Wethereli thought it rather 
odd to be called to account for the use of 
strong expressions, by the member for the 
county of Middlesex. Every body knew, 
that the language of the member for Mid- 
dlesex was not the smoothest to be heard 
in that House, and that the hon. Member 
very frequently fell into very strong ex- 
pressions himself. Every body knew that 
the sentences of the member for Middle- 
sex required a good deal of the lime labor 
to render them fit to appear as delivered 
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in that House; and it was rather too 
much, therefore, that the hon. Member 
should take objections to his words. The 
member for Middlesex had rendered him- 
self remarkable for his objections to ex- 
penses of all kinds; but his course in this 
case would be a little uncommon. The 
hon. member for Middlesex seemed in- 
clined to allow the expense then, that 
he might have the pleasure of objecting to 
it afterwards. 

Mr. Hume observed, that the learned 
Gentleman was perfectly wrong, and he 
was perfectly right. That was just the 
state of the case. If he had used the 
word ‘ unwarrantable” improperly, he was 
sorry for it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, that not- 
withstanding the hon. Member thought 
himself quite right, yet he should persist 
in giving notice when the Speaker resumed 
the Chair. 

Mr. Hunt regretted, that the Commis- 
sioners were not to be paid for their 
labour; as there were lawyers among them, 
the people would naturally think they 
would do no work unless they were paid 
for it. 

Resolution agreed to, and the House 
resumed, 


PARLIAMENTARY Rerorm — BILL 
ror Engtanp—CommMiITrre— THirty- 
EIGHTH Day.] On the motion of Lord 
Althorp, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

Clause 33rd, which requires the Over- 
seers of the poor, in every parish, to 
make out an alphabetical list of the per- 
sons entitled to be registered, was then 
read. On coming to the words “ shall, 
at the expense of the parish or township, 
on or before the day of 
it was proposed to fill up the blanks with 
the words “ First” and ** November.” 

Mr. Wilks said, he thought that was the 
proper occasion for the consideration of a 
suggestion he had to offer to the noble 
Lord and the Committee, with respect 
to the payment of the expenses of the 
lists, notices, and the other forms connect- 
ed with the registration. The House and 
the Government did not, he thought, 
estimate, to its full extent, the cost of these 
proceedings. In the division of the 
Tower Hamlets, there would be 40,000 
houses, for each of which there must 
be a separate return ; all these would have 
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to be arranged and analyzed ; alphabetical 
lists to be made out, printed, and revised ; 
and he believed the expense of carrying 
the provisions of the Bill into effect, in 
that district, would not be less than 2,000/. 
or 3,000/. a-year. He thought, that a sum 
so large as this should not come out 
of the rates. The measure, too, in popu- 


{Serr. 5} 
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Sir Charles Wetherell said, whoever 
was to make the lists, ought not to in- 
terfere with the elections, and, as it must 
be presumed, the parochial authorities 
might have a particular bias, the power of 
preparing the lists should be vested in 
other persons. He had not attempted to 
| amend many of the clauses in the Bill, 








lous places, would be attended with so | but he should wish to see this altered, for 
much labour that the Overseers must| the persons to whom the authority was 
be compelled to employ other persons| to be given, might play all sorts of po- 





to transact it. The expenses attending 
all this, ought not to be paid out of the 
poor-rates. 


Mr. Alderman Wood thought, that | 


200/. a-year for the services of a clerk, 
would be all that could be deemed neces- 
sary for the purpose ; and even if it 
amounted to more, or nearly to the sum 
his hon. friend supposed, which was a 
most extravagant estimate, still it would 
be very little among so many persons, 

Mr. Warburton said, that when the 
metropolitan districts petitioned to be re- 
lieved from the expense of sending Mem- 
bers, it would be time enough to consider 
the hon. Gentleman’s suggestion. 

Colonel Stbthorp considered that the 
expense which might be required, would, 
in all likelihood, be very uncertain in its 
amount. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Govern- 
ment thought it much better to have these 
duties performed by the Overseers at the 
cost of the parishes, than by persons ap- 


| litical tricks. 
That part of the clause was then agreed 


| to, and the Chairman went on reading 


until he came to the words “and shall 
cause a sufficient number of copies of 
such lists to be printed, at the expense 
of their respective parishes or townships.” 

Mr. Estcourt begged to ask the noble 
Lord, whether this expense was to be paid 
by all the parish, for those rated under 
10/. were to lose their votes by this Bill ? 
As the Barristers who were to decide upon 
county rates, were to be paid by the 
public, and it was understood that bo- 
rough functionaries were also to be paid 
in a similar manner, he thought that 
these lists should not be a burthen on the 
parishes. He should, therefore, recom- 
mend that the Sherifffor each county should 
pay all the expenses under the direction 
of the Treasury. 

Lord Althorp said, the expenses for the 
counties could be controlled by the Trea- 
sury ; in parishes that would be impossible ; 
and, therefore, the best way was, to let 





pointed and paid by the State; because 
it was satisfied there would then be a strict 
attention to the expenditure, and that the 
parishes would keep an effectual control | 
over their own officers. 

Sir Edward Sugden begged to know, | 
whether, in cases where landlords were | 
now bound to pay the rates, they were | 
also to be called upon to pay this ad- | 
ditional expense ? 

Mr. Hunt complained of the power with | 
which the Bill would invest parochial 
Overseers, and, in consequence, they 
should be restricted from interfering in | 
elections, or they might contrive to ex- | 
ercise a very great influence over them. 

Mr. Wilks suggested, that the Church- 
wardens ought to be added to the Over- 
seers, in all cases where they did not 
happen to be so by virtue of their office. 





Mr. Hunt said, if Churchwardens were | 
included, there must be an alteration of 
the present law, as they had no power but 
to make Poor and Church rates. | 





| the respective parishes manage their own 


business themselves. 

Question agreed to. 

The Chairman then said, after the 
words ‘“‘ churches and chapels,” it was 
proposed to insert the words “and if there 
be no Church or Chapel, then in some 
public or conspicuous place.” 

Mr. Hunt said, such lists ought to be 
put up on Sundays, as game certificates, 
and other Acts of Parliament were, or 
people would not see them. 

Lord Althorp said, the reason why this 
provision was not made was, that some 
persons apprehended disturbances in the 


_church-yards in consequence. 


Sir Charles Wethereli said, he did not 
apprehend the noble Lord was going to 


| mix up saintship with Parliamentary Re- 


form. In many rural parishes and bo- 
roughs, people had five or six miles to go 
to church; it was not likely they would 
go that distance on any other day than 
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the Sabbath. He himself was in that 
situation. 

The addition proposed was adopted, and 
the clause, as amended, was then put and 
agreed to. 

The Chairman then put the question, 
“That clause 34th should stand part of 
the Bill.” The clause related to town 
clerks being obliged to furnish the lists of 
the freemen to the Overseers. 

The clause, with verbal amendments, 
agreed to. 

The Chairman then said, it was proposed 
that all the words in the 35th clause, 
after the words “ be it enacted that,” 
should be omitted, for the purpose of 
enacting ‘ a provision for extra-parochial 
places,” &c. Amendment agreed to, and 
the clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

Lord Althorp said, they had now come 
to clauses 36th, and 37th, to which, he 
hoped, there would be no objection. In 
the 36th clause it was proposed, that all 
the words after the words ‘‘ be it enacted 
that,” should be omitted, for the purpose 
of inserting the words, “‘ That persons 
omitted in the borough lists, should give 
notice of their claims to Overseers. ‘That 
lists of claimants should be kept for in- 
spection.” 

Mr. Wilks proposed to add these words 
as an Amendment—‘ And shall deliver 
copies of each of the said notices to any 
person requiring the same, on payment of 
a fee of 1s. each copy.”—Agreed to; and 
the clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

In the 37th clause it was proposed, 
that all the words after “ be it enacted 
that,” should be omitted, to substitute the 
following :—‘‘ That the Judges should 
name the Barrister to revise the lists of 
borough voters, and, upon due proof, 
insert and expunge names, and rectify 
mistakes.” 

The clause agreed to. 

The blanks in the 38th clause were 
filled up with the words “ first” October, 
and “first” November, and the whole 
clause, as amended, ordered to stand part 
of the Bill. 

The Chairman read clause 39th, which 
takes from parties the right of being 
attended by Counsel at the Barrister’s 
Court. 

Sir Charles Wetherell opposed that part 
of the clause, as interfering with the right 
of the voter. 
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Mr. Wilks observed, that oaths were 
fairly administered to the parties, and 
justice might be done without the as- 
sistance of an Advocate.—Clause agreed 
to. 
The Chairman commenced reading the 
40th clause, on coming to the words 
** And shall deliver the said Book to the 
Sheriff of the county, or his deputy, on or 
before the Ist day of October, in the 
present year,” 

Colonel Wood referred to an Act of 
Parliament (the 28th of George 3rd), 
passed in 1788, which had only that 
evening suggested itself to his notice. Its 
details were somewhat similar to the pre- 
sent plan, the object being the establish- 
ment of a system of registration of free- 
holders by the clergymen in different 
parishes. That Act was repealed the 
next Session, in consequence of the great 
expense and difficulty which occurred in 
making out registers. If the registration 
clauses of this Bill were passed, he was 
convinced they would be found so incon- 
venient, that they would, in like manner, 
be repealed. It would be absolutely im- 
possible for the Clerk of the Peace, 
within any given time, to discriminate and 
arrange the different lists. They must 
be compared, to see that the same name 
or person did not appear in more parishes 
than one. It was thought, that, if re- 
sidence was affixed, that would obviate 
the difficulty, but he had the benefit of 
experience in knowing this was also fal- 
lacious, from circumstances which had 
occurred relating to contested elections 
in the county he had the honour to re- 
present. 

Lord Althorp said, that the Act referred 
to, of whick he was fully aware, had been 
introduced by the late Lord Stanhope. 
Its object was, that voters should register 
themselves; but it was found that it was 
useless to intrust this to the freeholders as 
a voluntary act, and the law was, there- 
fore, repealed. That circumstance had 
decided the Ministers to resort to a com- 
pulsory registration. 

On the question being put, that the 
clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill, 

Mr. Wilks could not see why the noble 
Lord had left out of the clause words 
allowing lists to be given applicants on 
payment of a reasonable sum. He 
thought the machinery of the Bill could 
not work well without those words, and 
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he should, probably, consider it necessary 
to introduce an amendment, in some 
future clause, to that effect. 

Lord Althorp thought, as there was a 
general understanding that claimants had 
aright to a copy of the list on payment 
of 1s., there was no necessity to intro- 
duce precise words to that effect, but if 
there was such a necessity, that provision 
would be the subject of a subsequent 
clause. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

On clause 41st being put, 

Sir Edward Sugden considered the right 
given by this clause to put questions to 
voters not clearly defined ; it was wholly 
impossible to understand the clause as it 
stood. 

Lord Althorp said, the clause had been 
amended at the suggestion of hon. Mem- 
bers, and he thought its meaning and 
bearing were perfectly plain. 

Sir Charles Wetherell complained of 
the series of privations to which the voter 
was subject under the clauses of the Bill. 
No scrutiny was allowed; consequently, 
the party had no opportunity of proving 
whether his vote had been improperly re- 
jected. The Overseer was, in fact, to 
make such a list as he pleased, which the 
Barrister was to alter and amend at his 
discretion, and when the elector came up 
to poll, he had no remedy whatever if his 
vote was rejected. ‘The whole system of 
registration was bad, and a check upon 
the exercise of the elective franchise. 

Lord Althorp said, of all the objections 
to various parts of the Bill, he thought 
the arguments used against registration, 
were the weakest. If their machinery 
would answer the purpose for which it 
was intended, and of which he had little 
doubt, a scrutiny would be wholly unne- 
cessary ; the great object was, to prevent 
expense and delay. The objection of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was against 
Parliamentary Reform rather than the 
provisions of the registry clauses. 

Sir Charles Wetherell thought the 
noble Lord had put a wrong construction 
on his objections, which were unconnect- 
ed with Parliamentary Reform, and ap- 
plied wholly to the scheme of registration. 
By the proposed plan, the elector would 
have no opportunity of obtaining justice 
in any of the preliminary stages. The 
clause actually destroyed all the advyan- 
tages the elector at present enjoyed, 


{Sepr. 5} 
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The clause was then agreed to. 

The Chairman read the 42nd clause, 
allowing the accuracy of registrars to be 
questioned before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. 

Sir Charles Wetherell had one strong 
objection to the clause. He apprehended 
it was intended, that persons should have 
the same privilege to which they were now 
entitled, to appeal to that House on a 
question of an @@adue return. Now, the 
words of ‘‘ whose names shall be impro- 
perly inserted, exchanged, or omitted,” 
were so vague, as to render their bearing 
somewhat doubtful. The clause ought to 
provide expressly, that every person 
should retain the same rights of com- 
plaint as he now enjoyed 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde defended the clause, 
and contended, that the powers of a Com- 
mittee were clearly pointed out for the 
purposes of the Bill. The House, in case . 
of complaint, would have chiefly to ascer- 
tain whether or not the returning officer 
had done his duty. 

Mr. Charles Ross said, unless an elector’s 
name was upon the register, he could not 
even declare for which candidate he pro- 
posed to vote. It would be impossible for 
the House to put his name upon the poll, 
because no knowledge could be had for 
whom he would have voted, from his 
right having been denied. The clause was, 
necessarily, imperfect. 

Sir Edward Sugden concurred with the 
hon. Gentleman, that the returning officers 
would necessarily be guided by the lists, 
and, unless a man’s name appeared, his 
vote would be at once rejected, without 
any question of its legality. This was 
a point which required amendment, 

Mr. Serjeant Wilde said, the clause 
would simplify the whole duty of the 
returning officer, instead of the numerous 
questions and oaths now required. They 
would have to ask the party claiming to 
vote, first, as to his identity with the name 
in the register ; second, whether his quali- 
fication was in existence at the time of 
voting; and third, whether he had pre- 
viously polled: all the returning officer 
would have to do was, to see this regularly 
attended to. 

The clause, as amended, ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 43rd, providing that the Sheriffs 
of divided counties should preside at elec- 
tions by themselves or deputies, and should 
fix the time, agreed to. 
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On clause 44th, providing for the com- 
mencement and continuance of polls at 
county elections, being read, 

Mr. Houldsworth said, that he did not 
think that two days would be sufficient 
time for polling all the voters that would 
exist under this Bill in large counties, and 
divisions of counties. 

Lord Althorp replied, that the number 
of booths which would be provided at all 
county elections, would afford an ample 
opportunity of polling all the voters in that 
period. 

Mr. Strickland concurred with the hon. 
Gentleman. He conceived, that in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire two days would 
not afford sufficient time for polling one- 
half of the votes that would exist under 
this Bill. 

Mr. Robert Grant said, he was also of 
opinion, that the poll could not be com- 
pleted in two days when the voters were 
numerous: 3,000 or 4,000 might be polled 
in that time, but in many places they 
would far exceed that number, and if it 
was wished that the sense of the country 
should be obtained through the voice of 
the great majority of voters, a longer time 
than two days must be allowed. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that allowing 
it to be possible that the whole number of 
voters could be polled in two days, still it 
might be in the power of a candidate, who 
had a small majority, to obstruct his 
opponent’s electors until after the time 
was elapsed, and thereby secure his own 
election. 

Sir Charles Wetherell begged to ask the 
noble Lord, if a contest should suddenly 
arise soon after the passing of this Bill, 
would he not think it would be somewhat 
difficult to get the electors to the poll in 
two days in a large county. It might be 


done, perhaps, in Norfolk or in Stafford, | 


but how it could be accomplished in the 
West Riding of York, was to him a 
mystery; and as one of the hon. Mem- 
bers for that county seemed to anticipate 
there would be such a difficulty, he should 
recommend him to move an Amendment 
for a longer time, and he would support 
him. Two days would, no doubt, be ample 
time to take the poll for the borough he 
had the honour to represent, but the same 
period, it was evident, could not be 
applicable to all places. 

Lord Althorp said, that there would be 
fifteen places in the West Riding of York- 
shire for taking the poll. At each of 
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those fifteen places as many booths for 
receiving the votes of those who came to 
poll as might be thought necessary would 
be opened. Thus the polling would go on 
fifteen times quicker there than at present, 
and the unlimited number of booths which 
might be opened, combined with the 
facility afforded by the register, would 
enable all the voters, even in that large 
district, to record their votes in the space 
of two days. Allowing there were 30,000 
voters, this would only be 2,000 for 
each polling place, and that number could 
easily be polled. They knew, from the 
case of Norwich, that it was possible, 
even with a large constituency, to close 
the poll in twodays; and if arrangements 
for the same purpose could be as easily 
made elsewhere, the House should pass 
the clause in its present shape, in order to 
compel the parties interested to make 
them. 

Mr. Ewart begged to confirm the state- 
ment of the noble Lord by another ex- 
ample. At the last Liverpool election the 
poll was concluded in ten hours, by the 
adoption of a system acted upon by con- 
sent between the candidates. Another ad- 
vantage in quick polling was, that the 
candidates were sooner able to perceive 
what was likely to be the result, and the 
unsuccessful party was thereby the more 
speedily induced to resign. 

Mr. George Robinson thought, that the 
poll might be taken in two days, but he 
was of opinion that the single intervening 
day which this clause allowed, between the 
first day of the election and that on which 
the polling was to commence, would not 
afford sufficient time, where a contest 
suddenly arose, to give notice throughout 
a county, and to prepare the machinery 
rendered necessary by this Bill in a county 
election. 

Colonel Sibthorp was of opinion, that 
Ministers ought to stand still and re-con- 
sider a clause, the effect of which would 
be to prevent very many persons from 
voting. They would as soon get all the 
electors of a large county to poll in two 
days, as they would pass the Bill they 
were at present talking about through a 
Committee in that time. 

Mr. Wilks said, there were many non- 
resident freeholders who, if the time were 
not extended, would be prevented from 
voting. This would be peculiarly the case 
in Yorkshire, and other extensive counties. 
He should, therefore, recommend that the 
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time between the day of nomination and the 
commencement of polling should be ex- 
tended. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, it appeared 
to him that two days was too short a time 
for a large county to be polled, but he 
thought it would be inconvenient to post- 
pone the election after the appointed day. 
Allowing all the noble Lord had said about 
the number of places for the poll, and the 
number of booths, the candidates must 
have some person to represent them at 
each place; there must be attorneys and 
check-clerks; and do what they would, 
some examination of voters would be ne- 
cessary. What was to prevent the agents 
questioning the party wishing to poll, 
whether he was still in possession, and it 
might turn out that he had parted with 
the property since the day of registration. 
He held it to be impossible that this clause 
could work well, or answer the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

Lord Althorp must repeat, that in ordin- 
ary cases there would be no difficulty in 
completing the poll within the time limited. 
The distances of the polling places from 
each other would be much diminished by 
the division of counties. He allowed 
there was some foundation for the remark 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
a question might arise as to whether the 
voter was still in possession. 

Mr. Houldsworth said, of course the 
noble Lord, who had much experience in 
contested county elections, knew the time 
it took to poll an individual where there 
were no questions to be asked. If they 
allowed five minutes for each, which was 
a short time, no more than 100 could be 
polled at one place during the day. He 
feared the limited period would lead to 
such frauds in conducting elections as 
would more than counterbalance the good 
to be expected from it. 

Mr. Hunt said, he knew many voters 
could be polled in a short time where they 
lived close together: 2,000 had been polled 
at Preston in one day for himself and his 
hon. opponent, but he was of opinion that 
at least three days should be allowed for 
the elections in counties, considering the 
distance voters would have to come. If 
this alteration were not made, he could 

only look on this as a ‘ neck-and-neck, 
or neck-or-nothing” clause. 

Mr. Wrangham was of opinion, that if 
this clause were carried in its present 
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of a contested election, to avail themselves 
of the out-voters, and he requested to 
know the noble Lord’s opinion respecting 
the proposal that had been made for 
lengthening the time between the day of 
nomination and the day of polling. 

Lord Althorp said, there would be an 
inconvenience in any case as to the propo- 
sition of extending the time between the 
day of nomination and the day of elec- 
tion ; it would lead to agreater increase of 
expense than allowing a third day for the 
voting. 

Mr. Strickland said, the limitation of 
time was one of the most valuable parts of 
the Bill generally, but that, at some future 
time, an alteration must be made to meet 
some of the objections tothisclause, in large 
districts where there were so many voters. 
As to the expense he would say cne word. 
It would be necessary in Yorkshire, where 
there were 30,000 electors, to have thirty 
booths; the expense of erecting which, 
and of employing clerks, would be about 
701. for each, making a total of 2,100. 
This was certainly too much, 

Mr. Keith Douglas was convinced that 
in Manchester, the Tower Hamlets, and 
other populous places, it would be impos- 
sible to poll the voters in two days. In 
the latter place there would be 40,000 
electors to poll there in two days; they 
must have, by the estimate already made, 
sixty-six booths; this must lead to great 
confusion and enormous expense. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, it was one 
of the absurdities of the measure, that it 
pretended to extend the franchise with one 
hand, and limited the time of taking the 
poll with the other, so that half those to 
whom the franchise was given could not 
vote. Butsuppose some candidate should 
start up at the day of election, where no 
opposition was calculated upon in a large 
district, could there be time or opportuni- 
ties for taking the poll? He should most 
certainly bring the matter again before the 
House at a future occasion. 

The clause agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 


Sucar Rerininc Act.] Mr. Poulett 
Thomson moved, that the Sugar Refining 
Bill be committed on Wednesday next. 

Mr. Robert Gordon observed, that there 
was no chance of obtaining a fair discus- 
sion on the Bill on Wednesday, and it was 
a measure which very much affected great 





shape, gentlemen would be unable, in case 





and extensive interests, and which the 
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commercial world was watching with at- 
tention. He trusted, therefore, that the 
noble Lord would consent to postpone the 
Committee on the Bill, for a more wicked 
measure he could hardly conceive. He 
knew that the language of Ministers was, 
that the doom of the West-Indians was 
fixed; but of all bills that ever were 
brought forward, this had the least of 
reason to support it. 

Mr. George Robinson contended, that 
the House was so exhausted by its atten- 
tion to the Reform Bill, that it was utterly 
incapable of properly discussing the im- 
portant questions brought before it; and 
he deprecated the practice of Ministers, in 
putting such measures down on the Order- 
book, day after day, when they knew that 
they could not be settled. Many Mem- 
bers supported Ministers upon such bills 
as the present, though they disapproved 
of them; but their motive was an appre- 
hension that they should otherwise injure 
the cause of Reform. 

Lord Althorp said, the Bill was merely 
the renewal of an Act which had passed 
through the House a number of years 
successively without opposition. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, it had been 
admitted by the late Government that the 
Act ought not to be renewed as a matter of 
course. He was aware that this and many 
other important questions had been post- 
poned on account of the Reform Bill, but 
the subject of complaint was, that such 
measures ought not to have been intro- 
duced under such circumstances. It would 
be better that the Bill should be wholly 
withdrawn until the Reform Bill was dis- 

osed of. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the present 
Government was most desirous that the 
colonies should have every indulgence 
possible shewn them, consistent with justice 
and impartiality, and he had no doubt 
that an opportunity would, in a few days, 
be offered when the whole subject could 
be fully discussed. 

Mr. Robert Gordon wished the hon. 
Gentleman, the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, would consent to post- 
pone the Committee on the Bill until this 
day three weeks. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he could not 
agree to his hon. friend’s proposal. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, he and the 
great body of the West-India proprietors 
were most anxious to improve the condi- 
tion of the slaves, but they were thwarted 
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by the measures of Ministers. He had no 
wish to trouble them more than necessary, 
but he should propose as an Amendment, 
that the 16th of September should be 
substituted for the time named in the 
original motion. 

Mr. George Robinson hoped the noble 
Lord would keep them in suspense as 
short a time as possible. 

Lord Althorp proposed it should come 
on on Tuesday next. 


Ordered accordingly. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, September 6, 1831. 


Minures.] The Royal Assent was given by Commission to 
the Duchess of Kent’s Annuity Bill; the Candle Duties’ 
Repeal Bill; the Assessed and Land Taxes Receipt Bill, 
and some private Bills. Commissioners, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR, the Duke of Ricumonp, and the Earl of 
SHAFTESBURY. . 


Sate or Beer Act.] The Bishop of 
London presented Petitions, praying for 
an Amendment in the Beer-Act, from the 
Magistrates and Clergy of Manchester 
and Salford, two from the Magistrates and 
Clergy of certain districts of Gloucester, 
and one from the inhabitants of Islington. 
Some of these Petitions stated that nothing 
less would do than to put these Beer- 
houses under the control of the Magistrates, 
both as to license and good conduct, in 
the same manner as other public-houses. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells presented 
a Petition from part of his Diocese, to the 
same effect. The petitioners stated the 
demoralizing effects which had _ resulted 
from the Beer Act, of which he had no 
doubt their Lordships were fully aware, 
from the readiness with which those noble 
and learned Lords who were members 
of his Majesty’s Government had listened 
to the suggestions that had been made 
to them on the subject. He therefore, 
hoped that one especial amendment would 
be made in the Bill, which was, that these 
beer-houses should be placed more un- 
der the control of the Magistracy. The 
calumnies that had been thrown out 
against the clergy for their interference in 
regard to this Act were unworthy of an 
answer. It was their duty narrowly to 
watch the effect of the measure, and to 
get the proper amendments introduced. 

The Petitions to lie on the Table. 

Viscount Melbourne proposed that the 
receiving of the report of the beer bill 
should be postponed for the present, and in 
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the meantime he would take leave to throw 
out certain suggestions for the consider- 
ation of their Lordships. It had been 
proposed that these houses should be 
closed at certain specified hours; but it 
ought to be considered, that town and 
country were ina different situation in this 
respect, and that an hour which would 
be too early in town would be too late in 
the country. In order the better to enable 
their Lordships to understand this matter, 
he would state how the law had of late stood 
as to the ordinary public-houses, licensed 
by the Magistrates. Before the passing of 
the Act 3rd George 4th, cap. 77, the 
shutting up the houses at stated hours was 
left to the discretion of the Magistrates, 
who took upon themselves to decide at 
what hours public-houses should be shut 
in their several districts, under the pro- 
visions as to disorderly houses. ‘The Act 
3rd George 4th appeared to be founded 
rather on a suspicion of the Magistrates, 
and to limit rather than extend their dis- 
cretionary power. It was there stated as 
a duty on the Magistrates, to take care that 
public-houses should not be kept open at 
a late hour in the night, or early in the 
morning, except for the reception of tra- 
vellers. So the law stood from 1822 till 
the Act of 1828, which gave the Magis- 
trates a discretionary power to interfere with 
such publicans as kept disorderly houses, 
and said nothing as to hours. Some Ma- 
gistrates, therefore, thought that they had 
no right to interfere as to the hours at 
which a house was kept open, being of 
opinion that, under this Act, these houses 
might be kept open at all hours, Other 
Magistrates thought that they had still a 
right to interfere under the clause relating 
to disorderly houses, being of opinion that 
a house kept open at improper hours was 
to be considered a disorderly house. But 
in the new law nothing was said about 
hours, but only applied to persons wilfully 
keeping disorderly houses. Now he sug- 
gested to their Lordships whether it would 
not be better to revert in this respect to 
the Act of 3rd George 4th, cap. 77, and 
leave it to the Magistrates at their discre- 
tion to settle the hours at which public 
houses and beer-houses should be shut, 
of ,which hours the Magistrates might be 
bound to give due notice. This he threw 
out merely as a suggestion. 

The Duke of Wellington had no objec- 
tion to the Magistrates deciding on the 
hours, but at the same time he thought 
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that as to public-houses, they had the 
power, and ought to exercise it, of insert- 
ing in the license an obligation on the 
person to whom it was granted, to comply 
with the directions of the Magistrates. 
But there was this difference between the 
public-houses and the beer-houses that it 
was requisite that the public-houses should 
be licensed by the Magistrates, while the 
beer-houses were licensed by the Excise, 
and the Magistrates had not the same 
control over them, 

The Earl of Harrowby doubted whether 
the noble Secretary’s proposed Amend- 
ment would answer his own object, for 
different opinions as to their power to in- 
terfere in the particular of hours might 
still prevail amongst Magistrates. If, 
therefore, the noble Secretary reverted to 
the provisions of the old law, it would be 
necessary to introduce an amendment ; 
and if the hours were left to be settled by 
the Magistrates, an ultimate hour ought to 
be fixed by the Act. Then, as to Sun- 
days, as the law at present stood, public- 
houses were to be shut between the hours 
of ten and one o’clock, and between the 
hours of three and five. By the former 
law they were directed to be shut during 
the time of morning and afternoon service. 
That appeared to be better than naming 
the hours, for the time of service might be 
different in different places; and then, 
under these words, it might be imperative 
on the keepers of public-houses to shut 
their houses between six and eight o’clock 
in places where evening service was per- 
formed in that interval. 

The Marquis of Salisbury thought the 
Magistrates had always the power to in- 
terfere as to hours under the words re- 
specting disorderly houses. But if a 
doubt existed it ought to be removed. 
But there could be no fixed rule as to all 
houses, more especially as to the hours of 
Divine Service ; and it would be better to 
leave the matter to be settled by the 
Magistrates. He would ask the noble 
Lord, whether the taking of sureties 
should not be placed in the hands of the 
Magistrates with respect to persons keep- 
ing these beer-houses, as with respect to 
those keeping public-houses. 

Viscount Melbourne would consider 
that point. 

Lord Suffield thought, that care ought 
to be taken that gambling for money should 
not be allowed to prevail in these houses, 
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stand, that gambling for money was un- | 


lawful; but he would not wish that it 
should be stated in the Bill what particular 
games were unlawful. It would be much 
better to leave that to the discretion of the 
Magistrates. He was surprised to hear 
that a charge of hypocrisy had been pre- 
ferred against those who had contended 
that gambling ought to be prevented 
among the lower orders, merely on the 
ground that this practice prevailed among 
a portion of the higher ranks. There was 
nothing that so much depraved the heart 
and morals as this vice. The bad effects 
of it was seen even in high life, among those 
who were addicted to it, and the effects 
were much worse among the lower orders, 
who were more liable to be driven to 
theft and depredation. Among the higher 
orders the gambling was carried on in 
private houses, and because these could 
not be got at, that was no reason why the 
poor should be permitted to gamble at 
public-houses. They might carry it on in 
private houses as well as the rich; but he 
certainly thought, that gaming ought to be 
put down in these public-houses and beer- 
houses. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells observed, 
that some Magistrates certainly did think 
that they had no power, under the present 
Jaw, to interfere with public-houses as to 
the hours at which they should be shut, 
and therefore it would be a most salutary 
provision to introduce into the Act a 
clause which should define the powers of 
the magistracy with reference to these 
houses. 

Lord Tenterden said, if there were any 
doubts as to the powers of the Magistrates 
in that respect, the doubts ought certainly 
to be removed, but after conferring the 
power on them to shut up these houses at 
particular hours, the matter ought to be 
left to the discretion of the Magistrates. 
He had no objection to apply the same 
rules to the public-houses and the beer- 
houses; but there was this difference be- 
tween them, that the licenses for the pub- 
lic-houses were subject to the control of 
the Magistrates, while the licenses to the 
beer-houses were not. 

Lord Teynham begged to suggest, that 
the hours of shutting should be so regu- 
lated that the poor man might get his 
beer when his work was done. 

Viscount Melbourne said, the beer-shops 
ought to be put on the same footing, he 
presumed, as gin-shops or public-houses. 
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The motion for postponing the receiv- 
ing of the Report agreed to. 


PETITION OF THE GRAND JURORS OF 
MIppLEsEX RELATIVE TO CAPITAL 
PunisHMeNtT.] The Duke of Sussex 
rose, pursuant to notice, to present to the 
House a Petition on one of the most im- 
portant subjects that could come under 
their Lordships’ consideration; and were 
it not that he was aware that he should 
be assisted by several of their Lordships 
as well as by the Government, and par- 
ticularly by his noble and learned friend 
on the Woolsack, who had presented a 
petition to much the same effect to the 
House of Commons in thecourse of the last 
year, he should almost sink under a sense 
of his own inadequacy to do justice to the 
cause of the petitioners. The petitioners 
prayed, that their Lordships would take 
under their consideration the present state 
of the Criminal Law ofthis country, with 
a view to its revision and amendment ; and 
to disconnect the punishment of death 
from crimes affecting merely the rights of 
property, but unaccompanied with violence 
and bloodshed. The petition was signed 
by no less than 1,100 individuals, who 
were all liable to serve as Grand Jurors 
for the county of Middlesex, and seven of 
whom had actually served as foremen in that 
capacity. Many of these were merchants 
and people of large property and of ninety- 
one of them the property amounted to no 
less than 20,000,0001. sterling; so that their 
Lordships might be assured that they 
were people of respectability and con- 
sequence. The petitioners stated, that their 
own private feelings of humanity had 
at various times caused a struggle within 
themselves, lest, by finding persons guilty, 
they should be accessory to a judicial 
murder; and that this feeling some- 
times induced Jurors and others to give 
what was vulgarly called a slip to the law, 
and that criminals, from this cause often 
escaped the hands of justice. He had 
heard that many of the petitioners had 
| suffered severely from the crime of for- 
gery, and yet had felt themselves com- 
pelled to refrain from prosecuting, because 
they would not be accessory to inflicting the 
| punishment of death; and they had not 
| only refrained from prosecuting, but had 
| actually themselves assisted the criminals 
| to escape the vigilance of the law, and to 
jleave the country. It was not his inten- 
i tion at present to enter upon a long detail 
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of particulars. He meant only to propose 
that the petition should be read, and that 
it should remain on their Lordships’ Table ; 
and, having done so, he would leave the 
subject in their Lordships’ hands, trusting 
with confidence that their Lordships would 
pay a due regard to the prayer of the 
petition, and take this most important 
subject into their most serious considera- 
tion. He had likewise great confidence 
that the subject would be taken up by the 
present Government, for it was most fitting 
that it should be taken up by those, by 
whom a proper and efficient measure 
would be most likely to be prepared and 
passed. He had great confidence in his 
noble and learned friend on the Woolsack, 
who had himself presented a similar peti- 
tion to the Commons; and he had also 
great confidence in his noble friend at the 
head of the Administration, and in the 
other noble Lords who composed the Go- 
vernment, and fully trusted that they 
would pay proper attention to the subject. 
He was anxious that the matter should be 
taken up by Government, rather than by 
any private individual, as the Government 
was the most likely to act with the proper 
prudence and caution, as well as the best 
effect. He was not prepared to say, that 
the punishment of death ought to be en- 
tirely done away; but yet, when he saw 
the state of our own law on the subject, 
and that, as Sir W. Blackstone had 
stated, there were 160 crimes punishable 
by death, without the benefit of clergy, he 
could not help being astounded, and was 
convinced that such a system ought to be 
altered. In some cases the punishment of 
death might be necessary, but at the same 
time he could not help concluding, that the 
certainty of punishment would be much 
more efficient than its severity ; and that 
in many cases other punishments, such as 
imprisonment, might be substituted with 
advantage for that of death, and then 
some means might be adopted for the re- 
formation of the criminal. If this could 
be done with advantage, then it must be 
wise and prudent that it should be done ; 
and now, when we professed to act on the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, it 
was high time that something should be 
done in that matter. He would only 
further add, that this was a most powerful 
petition, and remarkably well calculated 
to draw attention to the subject. It was 
signed, as he had stated, by 1,100 persons 
only, and the reason why it was not more 
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numerously signed was, that the signatures 
of none were admitted except of those 
who were liable to serve on Grand Juries. 
Had it not been for that circumstance, it 
would have been signed by many thousands 
more, and particularly by the people called 
Quakers, none of whom had signed this 
petition, but who were ready to a man to 
come forward in support of its principles. 
This was not the time to enter into the 
merits of the subject ; he would therefore 
leave the petition in the hands of their 
Lordships, trusting that his noble friend at 
the head of the Administration, and the 
rest of the members of the Government, 
would take the subject into their consider- 
ation, When the proper time came, he 
would state more at large his opinion on 
the subject, and support, with all his 
power, any proper measure that Govern- 
ment might think fit to propose, with a 
view to carry into effect the object of the 
petitioners. This was not a novel subject 
to him, for he had frequently and deeply 
considered it, although, not having before 
had any petition of this kind intrusted to 
him, he had not troubled their Lordships 
with a statement of his opinions. He, 
however, felt a great pride in the confi- 
dence that had been reposed in him by the 
present petitioners, although he should 
refrain from saying anything further on 
the subject at present, lest he should over- 
charge it. He would, however, read to 
their Lordships a comparative statement 
of the number of persons committed for 
capital offences of late years in this 
country, as compared with those commit- 
ted for capital offences in France. In 
1825, 1,036 were committed in this coun- 
try for capital offences; and in France 
134. In 1826, in this country, 1,203 
were so committed; in France 150. In 
1827, there were so committed in this 
country, 1,529; in France 109. In 1828, 
there were so committed in this country, 
1,165; in France 114; and in 1829, there 
were so committed in this country, 1,385; 
in France 89. He would proceed to read 
the petition. His Royal Highness read 
it accordingly as follows : 


“To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled— 


Capital Punishment. 


“The Petition of the undersigned Inha. 
bitant Householders of the City of Lon- 
don, liable to serve as Jurors— 


“ Tumbly Showeth—That your Petitioners 
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view with deep regret the excessive and indis- 
criminate severity of the Criminal Laws, which 
annex to offences of different degrees of moral 
guilt the punishment of Death, and confound 
the simple invasion of the rights of property 
with the most malignant and atrocious crimes 
against the person and life of man. 

“That the recent Acts, passed with the pro- 
fessed intention to amend and improve the 
Criminal Laws, have not remedied the evil of 
which an enlightened community have the 
greatest reason to complain, but have still left 
those laws a disgrace to our civilization, by re- 
taining the opprobrious distinction of being the 
most sanguinary of any in Europe. 

“That Christianity, common reason, and 
sound policy, demand that the laws which 
affect the liberties and the lives of men, should 
proportion the puxishment to the offence, and 
not teach cruelty to the people, by examples of 
vindictive legislation. 

“That where public opinion does not go 
along with the laws, the persons who suffer 
under them are regarded as the victims of 
legislative tyranny or judicial caprice, and not 
as criminals, whose doom has been pronounced 
by the voice of dispassionate justice. 

“* That the criminals executed in this country 
are selected out of a far greater number sen- 
tenced to death, and where the practice con- 
demns the law, the law ought to be altered, 
that criminals might suffer the punishment of 
their guilt by the authority of defined Statutes, 
and not by the uncertain and capricious rule of 
judicial discretion. 

“That in the present state of the law, 
Juries feel extremely reluctant to convict, 
when the penal consequences of the offence 
excite a conscientious horror on their minds, 
lest the rigorous performance of their duty as 
Jurors should make them accessory to judicial 
murder. lence, in Courts of Justice, a most 
unnecessary and painful struggle is occasioned 
by the conflict of the feelings of a just huma- 
nity, with the sense of the obligation of an 
oath. 

“That witnesses also are very frequently re- 
luctant to give evidence, as well as Jurors to 
convict, lest they might bring upon their con- 
sciences the stain of blood ; and thus criminals 
who, under a more rational and considerate 
Code of Laws, would meet the punishment 
due to their crimes, escape with complete im- 
punity. 

“That for these reasons, your Petitioners 
humbly pray your Right Honourable House to 
take the Criminal Laws into your consideration, 
for the purpose of the revision and amendment 
of the same, by drawing a distinction between 
the simple invasion of the rights of property, 
and crimes of violence and blood, and by abo- 
lishing the penalty of Death in all cases in 
which the Legislative power cannot justify, in 
the eyes of God and man, that last and dreadful 
alternative—the extermination of the offender. 

“ And your Petitioners will ever pray, &c. 


“(Signed by the different Foremen res- 
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pectively of seven successive Old Bailey 
Grand Juries of 1830, and by upwards of 
eleven hundred Merchants, Traders, &c., 
who either have served, or are eligible to 
serve, as Jurors. |” 


The Lord Chancellor said, the subject 
was certainly of very great importance, 
and well worthy of the most profound 
consideration ; but none of their Lordships 
were called upon to express any opinion on 
the matter referred to in the petition at pre- 
sent; and he should have hardly obtruded 
himself on their Lordships’ attention, had it 
not been that he had been particularly and 
personally alluded to by his Royal High- 
ness. No one was at present, however, 
called on to give an opinion on this, cer- 
tainly not simple, but, on the contrary, 
very complicated and intricate question. 
That it was one which deserved the utmost 
degree of attention was undeniable. There 
was one thing mentioned in the petition, 
however, which had better, perhaps, have 
been mentioned in the other House, or 
anywhere else than in their Lordships’ 
House, which was the highest Court of 
Appeal, not only in civil, but in criminal 
causes, After long consideration and 
practical experience, he had certainly been 
led to conclude that our Penal Laws were 
capable of much amendment in respect of 
the severity of punishments. But when 
the petitioners called for the abolition of 
the punishment of death, in regard to all 
crimes against property, if unattended with 
murder or personal violence, he felt him- 
self called upon to declare, that he was not 
prepared to draw the line exactly in that 
manner ; fornothing, in his opinion, could 
be less judicious than thus to class crimes 
which might be of a very different cha- 
racter, under the samedenomination. Why 
was it that it was held right to put a mur- 
derer to death? Not, certainly, because 
it had been said in Scripture, ‘‘ Whoso 
sheddeth a man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” They had no right to 
put even a murderer to death for any other 
reason than that it was expedient that he 
should be put to death. They had no 
other right nor warrant, either in reason 
or religion. The object was, to prevent 
others from committing the crime of 
murder; and asthe comfortable existence of 
society depended on the repression of that 
highest crime, it was expedient to secure 
its repression by attaching to its commis- 
sion the highest penalty, When a murder 
was committed, or any very great evil had 
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happened, they had no right to inflict 
another great evil on the community by 
putting the offender to death, except that 
it was necessary that the second evil should 
be inflicted, because the good of society 
required that all means, even the severest, 
should be used in order to check the 
crime of murder. It was right, because 
no man could be safe unless the gravest 
offences were checked by the gravest pe- 
nalties. But there were other offences 
which, although not of such great and 
direct injury to society as murder, yet had 
a very strong tendency to the devastation 
and subversion of society ; and he was not 
prepared to say, that in all cases of that 
description, even although not attended 
with violence and bloodshed, the highest 
punishment ought to be dispensed with. 
They ought not to judge of these things 
simply upon the ground of vague feelings 
of humanity; for, in spite of all such 
feelings, if there was no other mode of 
preventing crimes which, although not at- 
tended with immediate personal violence, 
yet were of a description to lead to the 
subversion of society, then recourse must 
be had to the severest punishment. He 
wished, therefore, to guard himself from 
being understood that murder was the 
only crime for which death ought to be 
inflicted. ‘There was no warrant in Scrip- 
ture for the notion that murder was the 
only crime for which the punishment of 
death ought to be inflicted, and he asked 
the noble Lord, who seemed to intimate 
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that murder was, by Scripture, the only 
crime to which the punishment of death | 
should be inflicted, to point out the place 

where it was prohibited in cases of other | 
crimes. It was, indeed, said, ‘ That | 
whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall | 
his blood be shed ;” but that was an in- | 
Junction, and not a prohibition; and if the 
noble Lord would examine the Levitical | 
law, he would find that ninety-nine crimes 
out of a hundred were made punishable | 
by death. So, ia cases of arson, and of | 
robbery with great violence, almost all | 
men admitted, that the punishment of | 
death ought to be inflicted. He, there- | 
fore, was not prepared to draw the line so | 
distinctly as it had been drawn by the 

petitioners, and he had guarded himself by 

a similar declaration when he presented a 
petition, to a certain extent similar to the 

present, in the other House. But the 

petitioners had stated facts which were of 

great importance. ° They stated that | 
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some of them had served as Foremen 
of Grand Juries, and that all of them were 
liable to serve as Grand Jurymen—that 
many of them were men of great property, 
and were engaged in commercial pursuits, 
which, in a particular manner, exposed 
them to severe losses from frauds, and 
especially from forgery, which was ob- 
viously the crime to which the petitioners 
more particularly alluded, and of which 
they were principally the victims. It was 
certainly a most important fact, that these 
persons came forward and told their Lord- 
ships that they could find no security 
against that crime in capital punishment. 
They said, that they were extremely reluc- 
tant to prosecute, but if they did not pro- 
secute, that, to be sure, was their own 
fault. But then they said, that witnesses 
could not be brought to give evidence, 
and that Jurors could not be brought to 
convict ; and then they might put their 
case simply on the ground, that practically 
the present state of the law had been 
tried, and had failed of its effect. That 
was the most important part of the peti- 
tion, although he was far from undervalu- 
ing their feelings of humanity, and had no 
doubt but that they were excellent men. 
But there was one part of their petition 
which, in his opinion, could not be sanc- 
tioned by their Lordships. He, at least, 
could not understand how honourable men, 
serving on Juries, could trifle with their 
oaths. The oath administered to the Jury 
in criminal cases was, ‘* You shall well and 
truly try, and a true deliverance make, 
between our Sovereign Lord the King and 
the prisoner at the bar, and a true verdict 
give, according to the evidence. So help 
you God.” And yet they appeared dis- 
posed suddenly to forget their character of 
Jurors, and to erect themselves into legis- 
lators. In this character of lawgivers, 
they not only made a new law for them- 
selves, but appeared to think that, in the 
face of their oath, they might be justified 
in giving a verdict against the evidence. 
How any honourable man could reconcile 
this to his conscience, he could not con- 
ceive. The Jury had no more to do than 
say, whether, in point of fact, the crime 
had been committed; and it was for the 
Judge to award the punishment: and he 
could award only that which the law had 
prescribed. He could not comprehend 
how it was possible for them to reconcile 
it to their consciences to pronounce a man 
not guilty, when the weight of evidence 
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preponderated against him. As a lawyer, 
asa Judge, and as a legislator, he could 
see no grounds on which any man could 
reconcile to his conscience such a course 
of conduct. If it was a crime to inflict 
the punishment of death in such cases, 
the crime was not that of the Jurors, but 
of the Legislature ; and until the law was 
altered, the former were bound to act by it. 
It was impossible to conceive the extent of 
the evils,to which such an improperassump- 
tion of power mustlead; one Jurymanmight 
say, he would not take the question of law 
from the Judge, but would decide both 
upon the law and upon the fact; another 
might say, he would ‘not only decide upon 
the guilt of the prisoner, but would deter- 
mine the quantum of punishment—a point 
which rested with the Judge alone. Again, 
another Juror might deem it proper to 
admit hearsay evidence, and many books 
had been written to prove, that such evi- 
dence ought to be received. And sup- 
posing such a doctrine to be entertained, 
what would be the consequence? Why, 
the Judge having determined that such ad- 
mission was contrary to the law, the Jury- 
man would say, “I do not think so, and 
therefore I am determined to convict the 
prisoner.” In that position, according to 
his judgment, were the petitioners placed ; 
for though an offence should be proved 
by ten or any other number of witnesses 
against a prisoner, and though that offence 
might subject the individual to the last and 
extreme penalty of the law, these Jurors 
were prepared to say, and not only to 
say, but to act upon, and defend the posi- 
tion—they who, in their capacity of 
Jurymen, had entered into a solemn com- 
pact with their King, their country, and 
their God, to decide upon the evidence, 
and the evidence alone — these Jurors 
would say, that they would not convict 
the prisoner, whose guilt had been proved : 
—and why? Because they were afraid, 
that if they did find him guilty, he might 
receive the punishment which the law has 
awarded as a proper atonement for his 
offence. If there were any course likely 
to prevent the Legislature from interfering, 
it would be this, where individuals take 
the matter into their own hands, and out 
of those of the Judges, and of the Legis- 
lature. If the law be defective, as to a 
certain extent it was, and if it be necessary 
that it should be amended, as it ought to 
be, the only manner in which that law 
ought to be altered and amended, was by 
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the interference of the King, Lords, and 
Commons of England; and until that 
period arrived, those individuals had no 
right to contravene the law, but in obedi- 
ence to their oath they were to find the 
person guilty or not guilty, according to 
the evidence, and the prisoner thereupon 
must suffer the consequences of his act 
under the law. Another person might 
take a different ground of objection, and 
say, as a suitor in the Court of Chancery 
did the other day, who came into that 
Court for advice about putting in his 
answer—that he was not enabled by his 
conscience to take the necessary oath 
required by law :—At length he asked if 
he were bound to take the oath? Yes, was 
the answer, and he was told, that if any 
guilt was occasioned by the taking of the 
oath, that must rest upon the shoulders of 
those who made the law, and not on those 
who were bound to obey it. If it be 
criminal for a person to commit a forgery, 
was it not criminal for another person, 
who was to sit in judgment on that forgery, 
to take an oath which, from the first, he 
intended never to fulfil? A Juryman 
should have his conscience void of offence, 
and leave the responsibility that arises 
from the operation of the law, which he 
has sworn to execute, on the shoulders 
of the Legislature. He had known men 
whose minds had been so strangely consti- 
tuted on the subject of taking an oath, as 
to think they were justified in supposing 
that no man ought to be examined on 
oath, and they would rather have seen an 
innocent man hanged for a capital offence 
—aye, even for murder, than give evidence 
on oath, to bring the guilty man to con- 
dign punishment. If men chose to give 
up their property rather than prosecute an 
offender, they did so upon their own re- 
sponsibility, though it was under a mis- 
taken view of what was due to society ; 
but as respects a Juryman, he was bound 
to act by the law, and according to the 
law, and no qualification with which he 
might endeavour to fortify his mind, 
could be a justification for the nonful- 
filment of it; he must act according to 
the law, and the guilt, if any, must be 
upon the heads of the legislature until 
that law be repealed. He was deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject which had been brought under their 
notice by the noble and illustrious Duke, and 
while he was prepared to go as far as any 
of their Lordships in mitigating the severity 
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of a severe and indiscriminate code of crimi- 
nal legislation—and while he should be the 
first to hail any change in that respect, 
which should afford a proper and sufficient 
protection to property, with a less infliction 
of pain, he should be among the last who, 
until that period should have arrived, 
would be prepared to sanction the prin- 
ciple avowed by any individuals, be they 
who they might, who thought that they had 
a right to violate the law and the solemn 
obligation which their oath imposed upon 
them. 

Lord Tenterden said, that the peti- 
tioners ought to consider, that those who 
suffered death were very few in comparison 
to those who committed the offences 
which were by law punishable with death. 
With regard to that part of the illustrious 
Duke’s address, in which he drew a com- 
parison between the number of persons 
committed in this country and in France, he 
begged to be permitted to remark, that 
some reference ought to be made to the 
fact, that the difference in the number of 
offences against the law, was not so great 
as between the number of offences punish- 
able with death. He also desired, that 
the good and respectable persons who had 
signed the petition should bear in mind, 
that the royal prerogative of mercy, was 
exercised with the greatest anxiety to miti- 
gate the penalties of the law, and he 
must further declare, that the Judges were 
most desirous to recommend to the mercy 
of the Crown every case punishable with 
death, in which the circumstances would 
allow of such consideration. He was sure 
they felt the utmost anxiety and solicitude 
to discover anycircumstances which could 
lead them to recommend a mitigation of 
punishment. 

The Duke of Wellington said, in refer- 
ence to the statement of the illustrious 
Duke, when he compared the extent of 
crime in England with that which existed 
in other countries, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that there was not in this country, 
and could not be, from the nature of our 
laws and Constitution a preventive police, 
such as existed in those other countries, 
which contributed greatly to check the 
growth of crime. A want of attention to 
this fact often led to erroneous conclu- 
sions. 

The Duke of Sussex said, he had listened 
with great satisfaction to the remarks of 
both the noble and learned Lords, with 
regard to the petition he had the 
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honour to present, and he heartily con- 
gratulated himself, that he had been the 
instrument, which had brought forth such 
important observations. He begged to be 
permitted to say, that he had not pledged 
himself entirely to the contents of the pe- 
tition, although he went a great part of the 
way along with the petitioners. He perfectly 
agreed with the opinion of his noble and 
learned friend on the Woolsack, that the 
Juror ought to fulfil the oath he took, and 
he also fully agreed with the remark of the 
other noble and learned Lord, that it was 
highly desirable not to alter or limit the 
prerogative of the Crown to interpose and 
prevent executions, particularly in the 
hands of the illustrious individual who now 
exercised it. He hoped the subject would 
be brought under the consideration of Par- 
liament by his Majesty’s Government, but 
he was aware that at the present moment 
their attention was wholly absorbed by 
another great measure. He trusted he 
might remark in reference to what the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Wellington) had 
observed with respect to a preventive 
police, knowing the arbitrary manner in 
which a power of this kind was wielded 
in other countries, he should be very un- 
willing to sacrifice the liberties we enjoyed 
to possess such a security as that alluded 
to 


Capital Punishment. 


Lord Suffield said, he agreed with most 
of the allegations contained in the petition 
which had been presented by the illustrious 
Duke. It appeared to him, that the two 
great principles which ought to govern the 
punishment of criminal law, should be cer- 
tainty in the first place; and the punishment 
being graduated according to the nature 
of the crime, in the second place. The 
present system had the effect of making 
injured persons reluctant to prosecute, and 
Juries indisposed to convict. With regard 
to the unwillingness of Jurors he would 
add nothing after the eloquent exposi- 
tion of their duties by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack; but of 
the effect of the law, in inducing persons 
not to prosecute who had sustained injuries, 
he knew an instance which had occurred 
within a few months, in which a person 
put up with a loss of upwards of 1,4004. 
rather than prosecute, because that person 
knew the life of a fellow creature might be 
forfeited by his doing so. 

The Duke of Wellington said, the 
illustrious Duke appeared to misunder- 
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subject of a preventive police, and seemed 
to consider that he(the Duke of Wellington) 
desired the introduction of such a system 
into this country; he had no such desire; so 
far from it, that he had stated,such an 
institution was not compatible with the 
institutions of this free country. 

The Duke of Sussex begged most 
earnestly to assure the noble Duke, he did 
not mean to say any thing of the sort. He 
certainly did not understand the noble 
Duke had recommended the introduction 
of a preventive police; his remarks were 
meant to apply to such a force generally. 

Petition to lie on the Table. 


Revenues of 


Revenues or Canapa.] Viscount 
Goderich, in moving the third reading of 
the Canadian Revenue Bill, wished, as 
shortly as possible, to state the grounds on 
which he asked their Lordships to assent 
tohis motion. In the year 1774, duties 
were imposed by the British Parliament on 
articles of various kinds imported into 
Quebec, for the purpose of forming a fund 
for the support of the Civil Government in 
Canada, and under the authority of that 
Act of Parliament, the money so levied 
was directed to be applied by warrant from 
the Treasury. At that period there was no 
legislative power exercised in Canada. 
In the year 1791, however, Parliament 
granted to the province of Canada a Con- 
stitution, consisting of two legislative 
bodies, and Canada was divided into two 
portions, Upper and Lower Canada. From 
this time the Legislative Assembly and 
Council formed, with the Governor,a com- 
plete legislative government, in whom was 
vested the right of imposing taxes and 
rates, to meet the exigencies of these 
provinces, with certain exceptions in re- 
spect to particular articles of trade and 
commerce, to be imported intothem. In 
1795, the legislative body granted in per- 
petuity the sum of 5,000/. a-year, in aid 
of the funds appropriated towards the ex- 
penses of the civil government, which for 
a long time proved sufficidht for the pur- 
pose. But at a subsequent period this 
sum became inadequate, and it was neces- 
sary for the British Parliament to vote 
money for the purpose of maintaining the 
civil establishments in Canada. The ex- 
penses of the government, however, had 
a natural tendency to increase, and at 
length they exceeded the sum voted by 
Parliament, and it then became necessary 
for that government to apply to this coun- 
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try to make upthedeficiency. It must be 
quite obvious to their Lordships, that from 
the moment it became necessary to apply 
to Parliament for relief it acquired a power 
of control. In progress of time, how- 
ever, the Legislative Assembly, feeling 
that the executive was, as regarded 
these funds, in some dependence on it, 
wished to appropriate those duties, which 
by the Act of 1774,were to be appropriated 
by virtue of the warrants of the Lords of 
the Treasury, and it applied to the British 
Government for its approval of this wish. 
As regarded the question at law, there 
could be no doubt whatever that the law 
imposed upon the Lords of the Treasury 
the duty of issuing warrants for the pur- 
pose of appropriating that money; but 
the obligations of the law did not remove 
the constitutional objections, which were 
made to that appropriation on the part of the 
Assembly, and a discussion ensued, which 
had the effect of placing the executive 
government of the colony, and the other 
branches of the legislature, in a state of 
constant collision. The result was, first 
to cause, and then to widen, the breach 
between the different branches of the 
legislature, when every principle of policy 
rendered it most desirable that the utmost 
harmony should exist between them. The 
subject, after various attempts to settle the 
disputes, was taken into consideration by 
a Committee of the other House, to which 
it was referred on the part of his Majesty’s 
Government. This particular part of the 
question was examined at very considerable 
length by that Committee, which recom- 
mended that the money levied by virtue 
of the Act of 1774, should be laid out 
according to the approbation of the Legis- 
lative Assembly and Council of Canada, 
on condition that they would undertake to 
provide a fixed and permanent income for 
the Governor and the Judges. There 
could be no doubt, that it was of infinite 
importance that the Governor of the 
colony, representing his Majesty, and the 
judicial body discharging such important 
functions, should be rendered independent 
of the fluctuating opinions and feelings of 
any separate branch of the legislature; 
and therefore it was recommended, with 
much propriety, thatwhatever arrangement 
was made with regard to other persons, 
some mode should be fixed for the permanent 
and certain payment of the Governor and 
the Judges. The Report of that Committee 
was presented to the other House of 
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Parliament in the year 1828. During 
the following Session the time and atten- 
tion of Parliament were occupied in the 
consideration of a very great question, in 
which the country took a deep interest ; 
and this circumstance precluded Parlia- 
ment from taking any step towards getting 
rid of this difficulty. The warrants of the 
Lords of the Treasury were withheld, in 
consequence of the recommendation of 
the Committee with respect to the Judges 
not having been complied with. A very 
embarrassing state of things followed. The 
Governor was placed in a situation of ex- 
treme difficulty; quarrels ensued between 
him and the legislative body, which con- 
tinued through severalyears, and made the 
colony a scene of unpleasant contention. 
In the year 1830, his right hon. friend who 
succeeded him as Secretary of State, in- 
troduced a bill into the other House for the 
purpose of bringing this matter to a con- 
clusion ; and that bill, as first introduced, 
was to this effect :—it provided, that after 
retaining a given sum for the purpose of 
meeting certain specified charges, all the 
surplus money receivable under the Act of 
1774, should be paid over to the Treasury, 
to be at the disposal of the Legislature. It 
was afterwards found out, however, that 
this was a very imperfect mode of settling 
the question, because it reproduced, or 
rather re-enacted, the very point in dispute. 
The alterations which were made, began 
by enacting that the whole sum should be 
placed at the disposal of the Legislature, 
provided a copy of the civil list was fur- 
nished ; and they also contained an original 
proviso, that if such an arrangement, was 
not acceded to, then 20,000/. should be 
returned. The arrangement still kept alive 
the point in dispute, and it consequently 
appeared liable to objection, and far from 
a satisfactory mode of settling the question. 
That bill, however, did not become alaw; 
it was one of those measures which was in- 
terrupted in its progress by the demise of 
the Crown, and the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. The matter remained in this state 
when the Seals of the Colonial Depart- 
ment were confided to him. He would 
have been happy to follow the course 
chalked out by his right hon. friend; 
but on the best consideration he could give 
the question, after an attentive perusal of 
the correspondence, and after a conference 
with many persons extremely competent 
to form correct opinions, he became satis- 
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Bill could not succeed, and he had then to 
consider what mode could be adopted, by 
which the matter might be amicably settled, 
without any derogation from the dignity of 
the Crown and Parliament of England, 
and, at the same time, without requiring 
from the Legislature in Canada any un- 
reasonable concession. It appeared to him, 
that the best course would be, to apply to 
the case of Canada the same principle that 
had been just applied to the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, namely, to place at 
the disposal of the Legislature there the 
revenues of Canada, and, at the same time, 
to have a Civil List, which the Governor 
was directed to prepare : he was authorized 
to receive and listen to any objections that 
might be made to it. That course was 
perfectly constitutional and reasonable ; 
and he flattered himself that the provision 
would have been favourably received, and 
would answer the object for which it was 
intended; particularly as the Governor 
was instructed, that in the Civil List which 
he was to endeavour to obtain, in lieu of 
the duties which he was authorized to give 
up, he should insert the salaries of the 
Governor and those of the Judges, intend- 
ing thereby to ensure by this arrangement 
the attainment of the two important objects 
he had explained to their Lordships. In 
the province of Upper Canada, this pro- 
position was favourably received, and 
the Legislature there passed a Bill, in 
which a permanent provision was made for 
the payment of the salaries of the Gover- 
nor, the Judges, the Solicitor General, and 
some other Officers. The Governor, by 
virtue of his instructions, accepted that 
Bill, and if the measure under consider- 
ation was agreed to, it would give effect to 
the Jaw which the Assembly and Council 
of Upper Canada then passed. Jn Lower 
Canada, however, the Legislative Assembly 
did not accede to the proposition, not 
thinking it expedient to proceed at that 
time to the consideration of the ques- 
tion. They did not positively refuse, 
but they returned that answer. If he 
had considered that this proceeding on 
their part, arose from any insuperable ob- 


jections likely to be thrown in the way of 


the final adjustment of the question, he 
certainly should not have been disposed to 
include Lower Canada in that Bill; but 
being convinced that this answer was dic- 
tated by a variety of other matters, that 
had been in progress of angry discussion 
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cluded Lower Canada, expecting a better 
disposition in a short time. Of course, if 
the province of Lower Canada did not pass 
an Act to give salaries to the Governor 
and Judges, as faras that province was con- 
cerned, the subject would remain in ex- 
actly the same situation as at present, and 
the House must ascertain whether any 
other mode could be adopted by which 
these difficulties could be removed. He 
hoped, however, that no such necessity 
would arise. That which was proposed 
ought to satisfy the Legislature of Canada. 
Without introducing anything unfit to be 
adopted, it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to endeavour to further the welfare 
of both these colonies, which were most im- 
portant on account of their geographical 
positions. One of the most essential 
objects at which their Lordships could 
aim, was, to secure a good understanding 
and perfect harmony between this country 
and her colonial possessions, which were in 
many respects essential to her strength 
and security; and if it were necessary to 
sacrifice some trifling interests, yet this 
object was of so much importance, that 
he should call upon their Lordships to 
sanction a Bill which would give content- 
ment toCanada. He certainly should not 
be disposed to advise his Majesty to give 
his assent to the present Bill, until the 
Canadian Assemblies agreed to provide, 
in the manner he had pointed out for the 
expenses of the civil Government and the 
administration of justice; but he believed 
that that Assembly would do what was 
just and due to the mother country. 

Earl Bathurst was of opinion, that 
nothing could be more improper than to 
leave Judges to be provided for by an 
annual vote of the Colonial Legislature ; 
and he thought that the noble Lord, before 
introducing this measure, ought cither to 
have obtained the consent of the legis- 
Jative assemblies of the Canadas to make 
a permanent provision for the Civil Go- 
vernment and the Judges, or he should 
have inserted into the Bill a proviso, to 
render it inoperative unless such an agree- 
ment was come to. He had no doubt that 
his noble friend had kept the object in view, 
of having a proper provision made for the 
Governor and Judges, but he feared the 
measure would have the effect of placing 
the Governor in opposition to the As- 
sembly, because he would be the party 
who was to accept or reject the Bill, and 
it might not be advisable always to give 
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the Governor this uncontrolled power. 
Their Lordships would, however, recollect, 
that there was not much doubt with re- 
spect to the operation of the Act, 14th Geo. 
3rd, which was to continue for upwards of 
twenty years. First, 5,000/. was granted 
under it, then another 5,000/. was re- 
quired, and when an application was 
made to the Colonial Assembly for this 


Canada. 


addition, they said, “If you apply to us ° 


for additional votes, we surely have a 
right to know in what manner you are to 
expend it;” and they certainly had a right, 
in such circumstances, to say they would 
object to any expenses which, in their 
opinion, were improper, and, upon this 
ground it was, that the circumstances 
occurred which his noble friend had de- 
scribed with regard to the Treasury war- 
rant. The circumstances of the Civil 
List were essentially different from those 
which his noble friend had cited as pre- 
cedents, and he (Earl Bathurst) con- 
sidered it would be unadvisable to place 


the whole of this sum at the mercy of 


the Colonial Legislative Assembly, to be 
provided by annual votes, the consequence 
of which would be, the officers to be paid 
under it would look with some anxiety to 
the effect their conduct might have on 
the Colonial Assembly with respect to the 
receipt of their salaries. His noble friend 
had stated, that a fixed and permanent 
provision would be made for the Governor 
and Judges under this Bill: he ‘had no 
doubt his noble friend thought so; but 
he (Earl Bathurst) could not consider it 
in that light, and he most decidedly ob- 
jected to the Governor and Judges being 
provided for by an annual vote of the 
Legislative Assembly, which, he feared, 
would injure the integrity and impartiality 
of the administration of justice. 
Viscount Goderich said, if he under- 
stood the noble Earl correctly, he did not 
object to the Judges having a permanent 
salary, but to their being paid by annual 
grants voted by the Colonial Assembly. 
There had been very great difficulties in 
bringing this point to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and he must then say, that he did 
not feel the force of his noble friend’s 
objection. If the Bill were passed without 
this clause, the question would remain 
just as it was, and he must say for himself, 
he had not the smallest intention of giving 
one partyan improper control over another. 
The Duke of Wellington said, that if 
this Bill was agreed to, the effect would 
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be, that a fund would be provided ove 
which the government of Canada alone 
had control, and if it did not exercise the 
power to the satisfaction of the Govern- 
ment at home, the Treasury would have 
no control over it. The effect of the 
noble Lord’s Bill would go to deprive the 
Legislature here of all the power it at 
present possessed. He did not see, if 
that Bill received their Lordships’ sanc- 
tion, what was to prevent the Canadian 
legislatures doing what they pleased with 
their revenue. He, therefore, agreed with 
the noble Earl, that some qualifying pro- 
vision ought to be introduced into the 
Bill. It was a question whether some of 
the provisions of that Bill might not in- 
terfere with the independence and func- 
tions of the Judges of the land. 

Viscount Goderich thought the admi- 
nistration of justice ought to remain as it 
was at present, but he certainly was of 
opinion, taking into consideration the 
increased expenses, that the legislature 
of Canada should possess a control over 
its own revenues, which he was certainly 
not disposed to think very objectionable 
in itself, nor likely to lead to the conse- 
quences which his noble friends seemed to 
anticipate. 

Bill read a third time and passed. 


—— POPOL OLLI PDO — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, September 6, 1831. 


Minutes.) Bill brought in. To appoint Commissioners 
for inquiring into Charities, 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Alderman Weop, 
the quantity of Malt Spirits distilled in the Highlands 
and Lowlands of Scotland, distinguishing each, from 
October, 1823, to October, 1830; and of the quantities 
exported to Ireland and England, and of the quantity of 
Jersey and Guernsey Spirits importe during the year 
1830. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. LEApeER, from the Inhabitants 
of Clare and its vicinity, praying for the introduction of 
Poor Laws into Ireland, and that the Property of Absen- 
tees should be doubly assessed; and from the Catholic In- 
habitants of Ballyclough, and the Clergy and Laity of the 
same persuasion, of Newmarket (Cork), against any further 
Grant to the Kildare Street Society; by Mr. H. Ross, from 
the Merchants and Shipowners of Montrose, against the 
Quarantine duty; by Mr. JAmzs, from certain Inhabitants 
of the Metropolis, for a remission of the Sentence passed 
on the Rev, Robert Taylor; by Mr. Dixon, from the Glas- 
gow Reform Association, praying that the progress of the 
English Reform Bill may be hastened; by Mr. Grosvenor, 
from the Millers of Chester, against the Importation of 
Foreign Flour. 


Saxe or Beer Acr.] Sir Jacob Astley 
presented a Petition from sixty Clergy- 
men, including two Archdeacons, residing 
in Wiltshire, against the Beer Bill. The 
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hon. Member said, it was no doubt in the 
memory of the House, that disturbances 
had prevailed some time since in that 
neighbourhood ; and, though he would 
not venture to say, that these beer-shops 
had caused those disturbances, he felt 
convinced they contributed to keep them 
alive, by affording a rendezvous for the 
idle and the dissolute. He begged to say, 
that he concurred in the prayer of the 
petition. 

Mr. Benett could not believe, that these 
beer-shops had anything to do with the 
riots to which the hon. Baronet had al- 
luded. He could see no reason why a 
poor man should be debarred from going 
to the beer-shop for refreshment, while 
the tavern was open to the more wealthy. 
He never heard, that those shops har- 
boured improper persons. From what he 
had been able to discover of the effects of 
the Beer Act, he thought it unobjection- 
able, and it should, in consequence, con- 
tinue to receive his support. 

The Petition to be printed. 


YeomMaANRY(IRELAND).] Sir John M. 
Doyle presented a Petition from the inha- 
bitants of Leighlin Bridge, in the county 
Carlow, praying that the Yeomanry 
of Ireland might be disarmed, in which 
prayer he cordially concurred. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that he had been 
requested to support the prayer of the 
petition, which he was most happy to do. 
It had been stated by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland, that orders had 
been given that no more arms should be 
delivered to Yeomanry corps, but he had 
been informed, that a recent issue of arms 
had taken place. He regretted much to 
hear that, for the greatest disaster that 
could befal his country would be, the 
general arming of the Yeomanry. 

Mr. Blackney said, this petition was 
signed by both Catholics and Dissenters, 
who were all most anxious to have its 
prayer attended to, and such, indeed, was 
the general wish of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Shaw hoped the Government would 
not be induced by these petitions, to 
disarm the Yeomanry of Ireland, whom 
he considered to be a most useful body of 
men. They were the only protection the 
loyal part of the people had in some dis- 
tricts in Ireland. 


New Lonpon Bripce.] Mr. Hunt 
presented a Petition from Peter Jeffery, 
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a respectable individual, an inhabitant of 
the City, upon a subject of considerable 
importance. The petitioner stated, that 
he had devoted a great deal of time and 
attention to the progress of the New Lon- 
don Bridge, and that he had discovered 
it had been built in so bad a manner, that 
the two arches on the Southwark side of 
the bridge had sunk eight inches and a 
half below the proper level of the bridge. 
Some of the other arches had also sunk 
below the level, varying in degree from 
three inches and a half to five inches and 
a half; but the two extreme arches had 
sunk to the extent he had already stated. 
The petitioner asked the House to in- 
stitute some inquiry into the subject of 
the building of this bridge, for there were 
various defects in its construction, which 
ought not to exist in a public work of so 
much importance. He wished to know 
from some of the hon. members for the 
City, whether the Committee appointed 
to manage this work, had taken any secu- 
rity from the contractors for the manner 
in which it was to be completed, and for 
its stability? He hoped they had, for he 
understood from this petitioner, that for 
filling up the backs of the arches, bricks, 
and not stones, had been employed, and 
that these bricks were so bad, that they 
almost pulverised between the fingers, 
The public had subscribed largely for 
building the bridge, therefore the Go- 
vernment had a right to interfere. It was 
clear there had been some gross mis- 
management ; he feared it would turn 
out one of those City jobs, which were 
generally of too gross a character for him 
to describe. He trusted, that some in- 
quiry would be made, and that the public 
would be made acquainted with the cause 
of the bridge sinking. That it had sunk 
he was well aware, for he had that morning 
taken the trouble to go and examine it 
himself. 

On the question that the Petition do lie 
on the Table, 

Mr. Alderman Wood said, he was sure 
that the House would not alarm them- 
selves with the idea that the bridge was 
in danger of falling, and he could assure 
them that there was no cause for any such 
fear. This was the first time that he had 
heard any doubts of its stability. He 
believed that there was no foundation for 
any such doubts; and it would be dif- 
ficult to find any instance of a public 
building in which there had been such 
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good work, such good materials, and so 
much attention employed. In answer to 
the question put by the hon. member for 
Preston, he begged leave to say, that they 
had taken security for the due and proper 
performance of the work—they had taken 
security to the amount of upwards of 
200,000/. He must say, that he was 
astonished at some of the complaints now 
made by the petitioner; for Mr. Jeffery 
had written to him the other day on this 
subject, and had not then, in the slightest 
degree, alluded to the insufficiency of the 
materials, which now formed one of the 
subjects of his petition. He trusted, that 
the House would agree with him, that 
there was not any necessity for their in- 
stituting a formal inquiry into this matter; 
but he promised that he would himself set 
on foot an immediate inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances stated in the petition, and he 
believed he should be able to convince the 
House, that its allegations were unfounded. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson did not believe, 
that there was the least ground for alarm 
on the subject. The sinking which had 
been observed, was only that average 
sinking which all new buildings were 
subject to. He regretted, that those in- 
dividuals who now talked of the badness 
of the materials, had not had the man- 
liness, during the whole time that had 
been occupied in building the bridge, to 
come forward with that complaint while 
the work was in progress, and when the 
evil could at once have been remedied. 
The hon. Member had been pleased to 
call it a City job; what the hon. Member 
meant he did not know, but it must be 
in the recollection of the House, that the 
Corporation of London had given all the 
Opposition in its power to the new bridge 
being built, as it considered that the old 
one might have been repaired ; but, when 
a new bridge had been decided on, the 
Corporation had been most anxious, that 
a substantial structure should be erected, 
which would do credit to the metropolis. 
He believed that there was no public work 
which would be found to do more credit 
to all those concerned in it, than the New 
London Bridge. 

Mr. Alderman Venables expressed an 
opinion of a similar kind, and declared 
his conviction that the allegations in the 
petition were unfounded. 

Mr. Hunt moved that the Petition be 
printed. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson begged the 
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hon. Gentleman would postpone his mo- 
tion until the next day, to which Mr. 
Hunt agreed. 


Bisuoprick or Derry.|] Mr. Hume 
rose to submit to the attention of the 
House a subject of which he had given 
notice. It was one of considerable im- 
portance, and he had, therefore, felt him- 
self called upon to bring it under consi- 
deration this day. He had already more 
than once postponed the subject, and he 
should not have brought it forward—so 
unwilling was he to do any thing that 
might for an instant tend to delay the pro- 
gress of the Reform Bill—but that circum- 
stances had occurred which rendered him 
unable any longer to postpone his Motion. 
What he should afterwards do, would, 
however, depend upon the answer he ob- 
tained to the following question: He 
wished to know, what was the intention of 
the Government as regarded the filling up 
of the vacant bishoprick of Derry ? 

Lord Althorp had no hesitation to give 
an answer to the question of the hon. 
Member. The Motion of which the hon. 
Member had given notice related to the 
revenues of the see of Derry. It was his 
opinion, that this was a question well 
worthy of the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, and he was ready to state, that the 
Government had taken into their consider- 
ation the question to which the hon, Mem- 
ber had alluded. It appeared to him, 
that although it would be improper to 
turn the revenues appropriated to the 
support of the Established Church to any 
other purposes but those of the Protestant 
Church Establishment, still the question 
would be different, if, by an alteration in 
the distribution of these revenues, the 
poorer clergy might be assisted in a better 
manner than at present, without diminish- 
ing, in any improper way, the support 
required for the maintenance of the rank 
and station of the superior clergy. That 
was the view which the Government had 
taken of the subject ; but when the ques- 
tion was looked at in that view, it appeared 
more proper, that if any steps of the kind 
were taken,they should be taken with refer- 
ence to the question generally,and that the 
change, if any,ought not to be made applic- 
able to one individual instance. The Go- 
vernment,therefore,had not taken any steps 
with regard to the see of Derry in parti- 
cular ; but whoever should be appointed to 
that bishoprick would be so appointed, 
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upon the understanding that no rights he 
might acquire by that appointment would 
he allowed to interfere with such an ar- 
rangement, if, at any time, any such ar- 
rangement should take effect. This was 
the state in which the question now stood ; 
and having made this statement, he trusted 
that the hon. member for Middlesex would 
feel it to be sufficient, and would not 
think it necessary to proceed further with 
his Motion. 

Mr. Hume said, he had no hesitation in 
saying, that he was perfectly satisfied with 
the statement just made by the noble 
Lord opposite. It now appeared, that the 
Government intended to act upon a gene- 
ral principle; and if they did so, it would 
bring the whole question fairly under con- 
sideration. Under these circumstances, 
he should be sorry to press the question 
further at present, lest it should turn to 
harm instead of good. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Quarantine Duves.] Mr. Alder- 
man Thompson rose for the purpose of 
subinitting to the consideration of the 
House the Motion of which he had 
given notice, relative to the Quarantine 
Dues, and, in doing so, he called their 
attention to the report of a Select Com- 
mittee, appointed to consider the subject 
some years ago. That Committee con- 
demned the whole of our quarantine sys- 
tem, and, more especially, that part relating 
to the mode of levying the fees. The 
Report stated—‘‘ The Committee are con- 
vinced, that the charge of quarantine should 
be borne by the public, and not by the 
shipowners or merchants, as the quaran- 
tine is imposed solely for the protection of 
the public. The Committee recommend 
to the House to remove and abrogate all 
fees now paid by ships performing quaran- 
tine.” It was in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of this Committee that the ton- 
nage and poundage duty was repealed, 
and other changes in our commercial policy 
took place. Shortly after this a Bill was 
brought into Parliament for the consolida- 
tion of the quarantine laws, and it distinctly 
stated, that all Acts were repealed, and all 
fees were abolished, except those authorized 
by Act of Parliament. There was no 
Act to authorize the levying these charges. 
The preamble of the Act 6th George 
4th, cap. 78, said—‘‘ Whereas it is ex- 
pedient to repeal the several laws relating 
tothe performance of quarantine, and to 
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make other provisions in lieu thereof ; be 
it therefore enacted by the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, &c., that from and 
after the Ist day of June, 1825, all and 
every Act, and all parts of the Acts of 
Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, and of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, relating to the perform- 
ance of quarantine, or relating to the 
charging any duty or duties upon ves- 
sels which may be liable to or have per- 
formed quarantine, shall be, and the same 
are hereby repealed, save and except such 
Acts and such parts of Acts as relate to 
the payment and recovery of any duties 
imposed by the said Acts or parts of Acts, 
which shall be due and unpaid on the Ist 
day of June by any person or persons 
under any or either of the said Acts,” &c. 
&c. It was his opinion, that since the 
passing of that Act, founded upon the Re- 
port of that Committee, the levying of 
those duties on the shipowners was illegal. 
In the first place, the fee itself was heavy, 
being 5/. 14s. 6d., but the way in which it 
operated was particularly oppressive, for 
no difference whatever was made in the 
fee, no matter what might be the size of 
the vessel. Thus it happened in one 
instance, that a vessel from Hamburgh, 
having only a cargo to the amount of 16/., 
had actually to pay nearly 62, for quaran- 
tine dues, Independent of this, there 
was so much trouble and loss of time, that 
the fee in reality amounted to 71. or 8/. 
for the shipowner had to send his clerk to 
attend at the Council office. It might be 
said, probably, by his right hon. friend, 
that the shipowner or merchant must re- 
ceive this sum back in freight. He must 
deny, that this would be the case, for it 
was impossible to calculate upon the prob- 
ability of a ship being compelled to per- 
form quarantine. He knew that was the 
case with ships coming from the Baltic ; 
for when the agreement relating to the 
freight was made, the shipowner had no 
conception that his vessels would have to 
endure it. He believed, that in no other 
European country were such heavy charges 
made. He freely admitted, that for public 
safety, the Government had a right to 
impose a quarantine upon all vessels 
coming from infected places, but then 
the expense of this ought to be thrown 
upon the public, and not upon individuals, 
particularly where it operated so very un- 
equally, a ship of 600 tons burden paying 
only the same fees as a vessel of the 
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smallest class. The hon. Alderman con- 
cluded by moving a resolution to the effect 
—‘‘ That it is inexpedient to subject ves- 
sels placed under quarantine to the pay- 
ment of the sum of 5/. 14s. 6d. for their 
order of release by the Lords of the Privy 
Council.” 

Mr. Dixon seconded the Motion; in 
doing which, he observed, that he could 
add nothing to the forcible statement of 
his hon. friend. It must be evident that 
the shipowner was harshly treated, by 
having these fees exacted from him, when 
the quarantine was established for the 
public benefit. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson could not alto- 
gether agree in the principle laid down by 
the hon. Alderman, that this was a tax on 
the shipping interest. It was a tax paid 
in aid of the revenue of the country; in 
the first instance, by the owners of ships, 
but ultimately by the consumers ; and the 
shipowners, of course, had a return for 
the amount thus paid, by charging an 
increased rate of freight. Without entering 
further into the general question, however, 
he would at once admit, that it was an im- 
politic mode of paying a certain sum into 
the revenue, and he had the pleasure to 
state, that it was the determination of his 
Majesty’s Government to put an end to 
the payment of this duty altogether, on 
the Ist of next January. When the hard- 
ship of this payment was commented 
upon, it should be considered, that the 
expenses of the quarantine establishment 
averaged 30,000/. a-year, and it was not 
so very unreasonable, that ships subjected 
to the quarantine regulations should pav 
a certain sum towards defraying this ex- 
pense. Ifthe expense of the quarantine 
establishment was not provided for in this 
way, it must be provided for out of the 
general revenue, and he thought, that 
much more than the sum received in this 
way was expended in carrying into effect 
the quarantine regulations. He contend- 
ed, that the owners of ships trading to 
the Baltic had not been taken unawares 
by the levying of this tax on them during 
the last year, as they had chartered their 
ships with the full knowledge that it was 
to be exacted. He could not at all agree 
with the proposition of his hon. friend, 
that the duty should be immediately relin- 
quished on ships coming from the Baltic, 
because it would be saddling the country 
with an additional expense, and making 
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rive during the remainder of the year a 
present of that sum. He had no objection 
to give them the benefit of that sum, but 
on the present occasion he thought it 
would not be fair to the public. The hon. 
Alderman said, that the sum received 
during the present year, under this head, 
exceeded the amount on former occasions, 
by 25,0001. or 26,0007. It was to be 
considered, however, that its proportion 
to the whole expense of carrying into effect 
the quarantine regulations was not greater 
than before. The whole amount of the 
expense had necessarily increased, and it 
would be unfair to the country at large to 
increase it further by forfeiting the fees 
due on the ships which should come for 
the next half year. Under all the circum- 
stances, he hoped, that the House would 
concur with him, that it was advisable as 
regarded the revenue, and only just to the 
country, not to carry into effect the deter- 
mination of Government before the time 
stated. The hon. Alderman said, he knew of 
nocountry in which the quarantine fees were 
so considerable as in this. Now, he (Mr. 
Poulett Thomson) knew of no country in 
which they were so light. In all parts of 
the south of Europe, quarantine dues were 
a horrible exaction, and he believed it 
would greatly promote the general inter- 
ests of commerce, if we could induce 
foreign countries to follow our example, 
and reduce these fees. 

Mr. Warburton was happy to find, that 
the difficulty was reduced to such narrow 
limits. The only question was, whether 
those fees were to be abolished in the 
middle of September, or on the Ist of 
January, 1832. So long as those fees 
were retained, it would be granting a 
bonus to ships to evade the quarantine 
regulations, and, therefore, the sooner 
they were taken off the better. He agreed 
that the tax fell, like all others, eventually 
on the consumer; but it was not fairly 
levied in this instance. The small vessels 
paid as much as the large, and the owners 
of the small vessels could not possibly 
bring back the money into their pockets 
by an increase of freight. He hoped, 
upon every ground, that the tax would be 
immediately taken off. 

Mr. Maberly thought the Government 
had met this question with great firmness 
and fairness, and that they ought not to 
be pressed to reduce the duty sooner. It 
was admitted, that the tax ought not to 
gontinue to be levied on individuals, but 
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its abolition was postponed till the Ist of 
January, because a large proportion of the 
vessels subject to quarantine had already 
paid ; and he thought the shipping interest 
ought to be satisfied with the assurance, 
that they would have to pay the tax no 
longer than up to the Ist of January. 

Mr. Hume hoped to be able to convince 
his Majesty’s Government, that they 
ought, not only immediately to reduce 
the tax, but, that they ought to repay 
what they had received from the owners 
of vessels trading to the Baltic, since 
January last. It had never before entered 
into the head of any individual, to charge 
vessels coming from the north of Europe 
a quarantine fee; and the freights of 
those vessels, from time immemorial, were 
calculated without any reference to such 
a charge. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was actually in possession of 
25,0001., or 30,0002, which he ought 
never to have had; and if he (Mr. Hume) 
had a ship clearing out, he would resist 
this charge as illegal. Those fees, when 
levied on the Turkey and Levant traders, 
were not intended, originally, to defray 
the expense of the quarantine charges. 
They arose out of an abuse in the public 
offices, and it was in 1784, on finding 
their enormous amount, that a Committee 
recommended, that they should be applied 
in aid of the public revenue. It was never 
contemplated, under the Act of Parlia- 
ment imposing quarantine regulations, 
that the owners of ships should pay a 
shilling fee, and, as a matter of justice, 
the exaction should be put an end to at 
once. When the rate of freight to the 
Baltic was considered, and the increased 
expense to which the owners were subject 
for provisions and wages, consequent upon 
the quarantine regulations, it was quite 
clear they could not put a shilling in their 
pockets for freight ; and it was very hard, 
under such circumstances, to oblige them 
to pay a fine of 5/. 14s. 6d. As a matter 
of fairness and right, he hoped the noble 
Lord (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would consent to abolish the duty imme- 
diately, and to refund what he had re- 
ceived from the Baltic traders. 

Mr. Maberly said, he had suffered, and 
was suffering, by the payment of those 
dues; but he had no objection that they 
should be levied until January, and then 
finally abolished. 

Mr. Hume said, it was very well for his 
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himself; but he (Mr. Hume) spoke for 
others who were not so well able to afford 
to pay those dues as his hon. friend. 

Mr. George Robinson did not think 
that the owners of ships trading to the 
Baltic, ought to be exclusively considered. 
They were subjected this year to the 
quarantine fees, because a contagious 
disease prevailed in that part of the world, 
which made it necessary to place them 
under quarantine regulations. Govern- 
ment had expressed its willingness to con- 
cede the abolition of those dues; but he 
could not at all agree with his hon. friend 
(the member for Middlesex) that the re- 
duction should be retrospective, and that 
Government should refund the fees re- 
ceived since January last. If the measure 
was retrospective, they should go back 
much further than January. He thought 
it would be entirely satisfactory to the 
shipping interest, if the fees were abolished 
from this day forward. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley expressed 
his satisfaction at the statement made by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr, P. Thom- 
son), that it was intended to discontinue 
demanding those fees after the Ist of 
January next; but he should have been 
much better pleased if the quarantine fees 
were abolished at the present moment. 
The amount of this duty was very small 
when compared with the general revenue, 
and he thought his noble friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would be 
conferring a great benefit on the shipping 
interest if the duty was made to cease from 
the present time. The sum of 51. 14s. 6d. 
was really a great object to many persons 
in the shipping trade. 

Lord George Bentinck agreed with the 
hon. member for Middlesex, that under 
the 5th George 4th, Government was not 
entitled to levy any fee whatever on the 
owners of ships subject to the quarantine 
regulations. The tax pressed very heavily 
on many of the shipowners of Lynn, who 
had to pay it perhaps three times in a 
season, It was a great mistake to sup- 
pose that this tax did not fall exclusively 
on the shipowners. Ships going to the 
Baltic had to compete with those engaged 
in the North American trade, and a ship- 
owner having the option of going to either 
place for a cargo, would, of course, prefer 
that place not charged with these fees. 
The shipowner trading to the Baltic 
was not able to raise his freight, and con- 
sequently the loss fell on him, 
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Lord Althorp observed, that, looking 
at this as a mere question of justice, he 
thought the fees should not cease until 
the month of January. The vessels were 
chartered under the impression that the 
tax was to be paid, and it was more just 
that the ships now abroad should continue 
to pay when they came back, until the 
end of the present year. He had heard 
nothing to convince him, that the arrange- 
ment proposed by his right hon. friend 
was not consistent with justice. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, that if 
the tax was to be abolished instanter, he 
should not press his motion ; but otherwise 
he could not consent to withdraw it. 

Lord William Lennox strongly urged 
the worthy Alderman to persevere in his 
motion. It was unjust that ships of 250 
tons should pay the same as those of 600. 
Besides, as most vessels inthe course of 
the year made two voyages, most ships 
had already paid one fee; it would be 
quite fair to take the fee off from the 
present time. It seemed doubtful whether 
the tax was legal; at all events, it was 
highly inequitable, that individuals should 
pay for the benefit of the public at large. 

The House divided on the Resolution : 
Ayes 20; Noes 64—Majority 44. 


Bank oF ScorLtannD.| Mr. Herries 
rose to move for copies of the Charter of 
the National Bank of Scotland, and for 
certain papers which were connected with 
the subject. He apprehended no oppo- 
sition would be made to his Motion. His 
object in seeking to obtain a copy of the 
charter was, to call the attention of the 
House to some defects of omission in that 
document, which he thought admitted of 
an easy remedy. For example, he thought 
the responsibility of the principals in the 
bank, not sufficiently secured, as he would 
explain to the House on a future occa- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded with moving for a copy of the 
Charter granted tothe National Bank of 
Scotland, and the papers—including the 
opinions of the Law Officers of the Crown 
—relating thereto. 

The Lord Advocate said, that no objec- 
tion existed on the part of the Govern- 
ment to the production of the documents 
moved for by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Charter granted only the power of 
suing and being sued through the Com- 
pany’s authorised officers-—an arrangement 
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the best, in a national point of view, | willing to give it a trial, as a means of 


which the Law Officers of the Crown 
could, under the circumstances of the case, 
have sanctioned. 

Mr. Hume wished to know what course 
the right hon. Gentleman meant to pursue, 


when he had obtained the papers ?— | 
whether to alter the Charter, or move for | 


its repeal ? 


Mr. Herries had no intention to infringe 
on the Charter, or to make any alterations, | 
other than that of supplying some defici- | 


encies in its details, to which he would 
shortly call the attention of the House. 

Mr. Maberly thought, the principle of 
suing and being sued through the bank’s 
officers a good one, but he hoped that 
Ministers would in no way lend themselves 
to bestowing upon any Company a mono- 
poly. ; 
Mr. John Campbell said, as the law at 
present stood in England, partners escaped 
from individual liability ; it would, there- 
fore, be a great benefit, if similar Charters 
could be granted in this country. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that every 
Government was bound not to grant par- 
ticular privileges to one person at the 
expense of another. Nothing was more 
common than for Companies to start up, 
with a supposed capital of three or four 
millions, of which, probably, only about 
five per cent had been paid up, yet they 
deceived the public by putting up “ sanc- 
tioned by Act of Parliament,” while the 
sanction only was, to sue and be sued by 
their proper officers; the public were, there- 
fore, liable to be imposed upon. Govern- 
ment should take care, that all capital 
should be paid up in the shares of Compa- 
nies, to whom they granted Charters. 

The Motion for the returns wasagreed to. 


Accipents BY Stream VEsseEts.] 
Colonel Sibthorp, pursuant to notice, 
rose to move for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the best means of preventing 
the occurrence of accidents in Steam- 
vessels. The hon. Member said, he was 
induced to bring forward this Motion by 
the strong public feeling, and deep sym- 
pathy, which the recent loss of the Rothsay 
steamer had given birth to; and hoped, 
that the result of the Committee’s labours 
would be, securing the public against a 
recurrence of such a deplorable calamity. 

Mr. Lamb entertained by no means 


very sanguine hopes from the labours of 


the proposed Committee, but still was 


| allaying public excitement, and convincing 
| the public mind, that the occurrence of 
' these lamentable accidents was in no ways 
| imputable to the neglect of Ministers or 
| Parliament. 

Motion agreed to, and a Select Com- 
mittee appointed. 


Crown Desrors.] Mr. Hunt rose 
to move, pursuant to notice, an Address 
to his Majesty, that he would be 


| pleased to release all Crown Debtors now 
| in prison, at the ensuing ceremony of the 
' Coronation. The hon. Member said, that 
in bringing forward this Motion, he was 
influenced by an earnest desire to promote 
those feelings of regard to our patriot 
Sovereign, which at present were so pre- 
valent among all classes of the people. 
The releasing those Crown debtors, whom 
| he particularly alluded to, he meant those 
who were confined for arrears of taxes, 
fines, and other debts to the Crown, and 
not those who were confined for a violation 
of the Customs or Excise laws —so far from 
being detrimental to the revenue, would 
be actually a national saving. Experience 
| had shown, that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty of those confined for debts to the 
Crown, of the class which he had just 
specified, the revenue never recovered a 
single farthing, while the nation was put 
to the expense of supporting them in pri- 
son. For example: he knew one case of a 
person who was imprisoned in Somerset- 
shire for sixteen years, for arrears of taxes 
to the amount of 341., all which time his 
support was defrayed at the expense of 
the county, at an annual cost of 301., 
though ultimately he was discharged 
without paying a farthing, from total in- 
ability. Besides, therefore, effecting a 
| national saving, the Address would, if 
| acted upon, be just now felt by the people 
| as a special act of grace, in the best sense 
of the term. He begged, therefore, to 
move, ‘‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying his Ma- 
| jesty to grant an act of grace to all 
| Crown Debtors on the approaching Coro- 
| nation.” 
| Mr. Hume seconded the Motion, on 
| the ground, that he had ever advocated 
_ the principle, that debtors to the Crown 
| should be placed on precisely the same 
| footing with debtors to private persons. 
He had hoped, that the hon. and learned 
Member, who had recently taken up the 
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cases of those unfortunate people who 
had been confined for Contempts, would 
also have done the same with regard to 
Crown debtors, and have prevented their 
being detained in prison when they had 
not the means of discharging the debts. 
Lord Althorp was sure the House would 
at once see the inexpediency of acceding 
to the hon. Member’s Motion. It was 
objectionable even in its form of word- 


ing—so far as it included “all” Crown | 
debtors ; and was highly objectionable on | 


principle. If it was right, that his Majesty 


should, of his own free accord, discharge | 
the Crown debtors from prison, it was | 
plain, that the grace of the act would be | 


done away by the proposition’s not 
emanating from his own royal clemency, 
but from that House. 
right, it was equally plain, that the Motion 


must appear neither more nor less than | 


an act of censure, on a matter on which 
Parliament had no right to interfere. 
Upon these grounds he was prepared to 
resist the Motion. 

Sir Edward Sugden was willing to place 
every confidence in the discretion of Mi- 
nisters with respect to the Crown debtors. 
He had no intention whatever, he begged 
to inform the hon. member for Middlesex, 
to introduce any remedial measure with 
regard to Crown debtors. 

Mr. Hunt begged to say, that, after the 
declaration of the noble Lord, he would 
not persist in his Motion. In with- 
drawing it he must add, that he never 
meant the remotest censure on Ministers 
or his Majesty ; and he thought, he was 
forwarding the humane and enlightened 
designs of both with respect to the poor 
debtors—unfortunately, a very numerous 
class at this moment. He was one who 
highly approved of the approaching cere- 
mony of the Coronation, and merely 
wished to add to its éclat by an act of 
well-timed mercy. 

Motion withdrawn. 


Revease oF Desrors.| Mr. Hunt 
had given notice of another motion, but 
he understood it could not be entertained 
by the House in the way he had proposed ; 
he would therefore move that on Friday 
the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to con- 


sider of an Address to his Majesty, for the | 


advance of a sum of money to be appro- 
priated to the discharge of debtors for 
small sums, confined in his Majesty’s 
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various gaols throughout the United King- 
dom. When the House should have gone 
into Committee, supposing his notice 
should now receive its sanction, it was his 
intention to move that the sum of 24,000J. 
be appropriated to that purpose. This 
sum was what the Coronation robes of his 
late Majesty cost. He thought that on a 
day of public rejoicing, like that of the 
Coronation, such was a proper period for 
giving to the poor debtors, who, it was 
said amounted to about 10,000 persons, 
and many of whom were now lying in 
prison for debts under 5/. their discharge. 
He trusted that his Majesty’s Ministers 
would take the subject into their serious 
consideration. 

Sir Charles Forbes, in seconding the Mo- 
tion, said, he hoped that Ministers would 
approve of the measure—he was sure it 
would receive the approbation of the 
country. 

Lord Althorp said, it did not appear to 
him that the Motion now made was one to 
which the House ought to accede. However 
much their feelings might be moved, they 
were bound not to indulge them; nor did 
he think that there were so many persons 
confined for small debts as the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to imagine. They might take 
the benefit of the Insolvent Act if they 
pleased. He should therefore feel it his 
duty to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Hume agreed with the noble Lord 
who had just addressed the House, that 
the present motion was one which could 
not be countenanced by the House. With 
respect to what had been said on persons 
being imprisoned for debt, he begged to 
observe, that he hoped some measure 
would be brought forward by Government 
to abolish imprisonment for debt, being 
fully persuaded that such a course was 
highly injurious to individuals and the 
public at large. He wished to ask whe- 
ther any measure was in contemplation, 
founded upon the report of a Commission 
which sat two Sessions ago, to inquire into 
| the subject? from the result of whose 
| labours he hoped some means would have 
| emanated to prevent persons from being 
| imprisoned for such small sums. 

Lord Althorp said, he wished the subject 
| to be brought forward, but not in the shape 
| proposed by the hon. Member. 

Sir Edward Sugden hoped that it would 
/not be understood, from what had now 
_ transpired, that the law of imprisonment 
| for debt was to be abolished, 








| 
| 
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Mr. Hunt regretted to understand this ' Bill, being for the Reform of the Repre- 
was a case in which the House would not sentation in England and Wales merely, 
interfere, but he begged to remind the and as the two other Reform Bills were 
noble Lord that 15/. debt was necessary | also locals bills for Scotland and Ireland 
to enable a man to take the benefit of the | respectively, he was of opinion that a 
Insolvent Act, and many of the unhappy | clause of a general description could not 
people for whose release he was anxious, , properly be introduced into any one of 
were imprisoned for sums not amounting | them. Though he was. more and more 
to 151. | convinced of the necessity of making Par- 

Motion negatived. | liaments triennial, he was now of opinion 

that a separate bill would be the best mode 

Rerorm—PayMeEntT oF BarristErs.] | of effecting that object. He should, there- 
Mr. Bernal brought up the Report of fore, not introduce the clause of which he 
the Committee of the whole House on the | had given notice. At the same time he 
resolution proposed last night relative to | begged leave to state, that in the next 
the payment of Barristers. Session of Parliament he would move for 

Mr. Hume could not allowthis resolution | leave to bring in a bill to prevent the 
to pass without dissenting from it. All| continuance of any Parliament for more 
expenses of elections ought to be defrayed | than three years. 
by the counties. He saw no reason why Sir Edward Sugden was glad that 
the people of Scotland, who had to pay! something at least would be left for a new 
for their own registration, should also | Parliament to do. 


contribute to the payment of that of the The House then went into Committee. 
people of England. The forty-fifth clause, by which coun- 
Report agreed to. ties are to be divided into districts for 
polling by Justices in Sessions, was agreed 

PARLIAMENTARY ReForm — Br1t | to after some slight verbal amendments. 
FOR EnGLanp—ComMITreE—THIRTY- On the proposal of the forty-sixth clause, 


nintTH Day.] Lord Althorp, in moving | which relates to the erection of booths at 
the Order of the Day for the House re- | the polling places, 

solving itself into a Committee on the Sir Edward Sugden expressed his for- 
Reform of Parliament (England) Bill, | mer opinion, that it would be found im- 
expressed a hope that they would let | possible to carry the machinery of this 
the Bill get through the Committee that | clause into operation in the case of a 
evening, even though it should lead them | contested election; the time allowed was 
to sit to a later hour than usual. too short. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that he had| Mr. Hughes Hughes said, that there 
no wish to prevent the noble Lord from | was good reason why the booths should 
accomplishing his wish to get this Bill | be provided by the county, and paid for 
through before the Coronation; at the | at the county expense. That expense 
same time he must object to their sitting | would be very trifling, if they could be 
much beyond their usual hour. made so as to be put up and taken down 

Lord Granville Somerset could not ac- | at every election. They might also be 
cede to the proposition of the noble Lord. | used for other county purposes. 

He had himself a clause to propose as| The clause was then agreed to. 

soon as the Committee got through the The forty-seventh clause was then 
present clauses of the Bill; but he could | put, which makes provision as to the 
not think of bringing forward that clause | Sheriff’s deputies, the custody of the poll- 
at half-past one or two o’clock in the | books, and the final declaration of the 
morning. oll, 

Mr. Hunt hoped the remaining clauses | Mr. Houldsworth contended, that this 
would not be hurried through the House: | clause would amount to a perpetual ob- 
some of them he considered among the | struction to all free elections in counties 
most important in the Bill. for the future. From calculations he had 

Mr. Wilks had given notice of his in- | made, he found it would be impossible 
tention to incorporate into this Bill a| that the electors in large counties could 
clause, enacting that Parliaments should | be polled in a contested election at differ- 
not have more than a triennial duration. | ent places, within the time limited. 

Now, as the present Bill was only alocal| Lord Althorp defended the clause; he 
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could not enter into such nice calculations 
as those which the hon. Member appeared 
to have made, but, in general, as contests 
would not take place without some motive, 
the Sheriff would be aware of them, and 
take the necessary measures without difh- 
culty. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes begged to call the 
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noble Lord’s attention to the frequency | 


with which contests arose on the day of 


| 


nomination, without any previous intima- | 
tion ; and if these remarks were applicable | 


to counties, they were still more so to cities 


and boroughs, where an election might | 


commence on the day of nomination. 
The clause was then agreed to. 
Sir Edward Sugden said, from the ' 
wording of this clause, it would appear | 
that the state of the poll could not be | 
known until the conclusion of the contest. 
The effect of this would be, an election | 
must always continue until the termination | 
of the time allowed. 
Lord Althorp could not agree with the | 
hon. and learned Gentleman, because it | 
was impossible to suppose, that this pro- | 
vision of the Bill could prevent any candi- | 
date from obtaining the necessary inform- | 
ation as to the state of the poll, by which | 
| 


he could regulate his proceedings either to 
retire or go on. 

Mr. Houldsworth said, that might be the 
case in boroughs, but in large counties the 
state of the poll could not be known where 
the polling places were widely separate. 

Sir Edward Sugden supposed telegraphs 
would be established, for no other method 
would enable the candidates to obtain the 
necessary information. 

Clause agreed to. 

The forty-eighth clause, relative to the 
commencement and continuance of polls 
at borough elections, was next read. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes begged the noble 
Lord would inform him, that as this clause 
provided that the poll should commence 
on the day of nomination, or on the third 
day at the outside, who was to regulate 
that ? 

Lord Althorp: the returning officer, of 
course. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes: then that should 
be expressed in the clause ; it ought not to 
be left in any uncertainty. 

Mr. John Campbell said, in his opinion, 
the returning officer was the proper person 
to have this discretionary power—he 
would, no doubt, consult the convenience 
of the candidates. 
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Mr. Wilks differed from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The returning offi- 
cer might have a political bias, it might 
be the interest of one candidate to put off 
the election until the last hour allowed, 
and the interest of the other to commence 
it immediately: as little ought to be left to 
the discretion of the returning officer as 
possible. 

Lord Althorp said, something must be 
left to his discretion, although it was, un- 
doubtedly, right to confine it as much as 
possible. 

Mr. Wilks said, he should move, that 


| the following words be inserted in the 


clause “‘as the candidates at the election 
may agree, or, in case of their disagree- 
ment, as the returning officer shall direct.” 

Mr. John Campbell said, these words 
would never answer; suppose there were 
three candidates, two on one side and one 
on the other, then the returning officer 
must decide. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that probably 
these words would apply better “ at the 
diseretion of the returning officer when 
the candidates shall not agree on the 
day.” 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, if the nomina- 
tion was fixed for an early day, another 
candidate would be prevented from com- 
ing forward, and the returning officer might 
be prevented from giving due notice. 

Mr. Wilks said, the clause only applied 
to contested elections, and the nomina- 
tion was the time at which the contest 
was to begin, and from which all the 
arrangements must be made; consequently 
no new candidate could start after that, 
and this provision was a great improve- 
ment on the old system in that respect. 

The Chairman said, the question was, 
that after the words “ at the latest, on the 
third day,” it was proposed to insert “ un- 
less that shall happen to be on a Sunday, 
and in that case, on the Monday follow- 
ing;” and the amendment proposed was 
to insert in addition “at the discretion of 
the returning officer in case the candidates 
shall not agree on a day.” 

Mr. John Campbell said, the returning 
officer ought not to be controlled by the 
candidates. The elections ought to begin 
forthwith, or on a specific day to be named 
in the Bill. 

Mr. Wilks said, it was well known, that 
in certain boroughs, the elections ought to 
begin forthwith, from the time of nomina- 
tion, to prevent the political predilections 
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of Mayors and Corporations influencing | 
the elections. He wished the time, there- | 
fore, to be left to the candidates, who had | 
a mutual interest to prevent expense and 
disorder. 

Mr. Hunt said, they must have time to 
erect booths where there were many voters, 
and no building appropriated for that pur- 
pose. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On that part of the clause which 
provides that the polling ‘shall continue 
for two days only, that is to say, for 

hours on the first day of polling, 
and for hours on the second day,” 

The first question was, that the first 
blank be filled up by the word seven. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson objected, that 
seven hours were too short a time to en- 
able the contesting parties to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion. Courts at law sat 
for a longer period, and even that House | 
usually devoted more hours than seven to 
business. 

Lord Althorp replied, that this number 
of hours had been appointed in order to 
prevent the polls being kept open at an 
unseasonable and inconvenient time in 
winter, when nightfall would necessarily 
interfere with the progress of business. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said,that in the 
City of London they had, by the present 
system ,polled 8,600 voters in six days,and 
he thought they could,by the divisions and 
polling places to be provided, terminate 
their elections within the two days now at- 
lowed. 

Sir Charles Wetherell took the present 
opportunity of inquiring from the worthy 
Alderman, how his constituents, the 
Livery of London, for whom he had a 
high respect, liked that addition to the 
whole Bill, by which renters of rooms, 
lodgers and warehouse-keepers, were let 
in among them. He was afraid, that | 
the worthy Alderman and his constituents, 
did not approve of that addition, and that | 
they did not understand fully the nature of | 
the Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, he be- 
lieved he understood the Bill as well as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. At all 
events he would not take his reading of it. 

SirEdwardSugden proposed ,that ‘‘seven 
hours at least on the first day” should be 
inserted; and the hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman’s suggestion was ultimately | 
agreed to. 

The next question was, that the second 
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blank be filled up with the words “ eight 
hours,” for the duration of the poll on the 
second day. 

Mr. Hunt begged to ask, whether it 
would not be better to fix the hour at 
which the polling should commence. 

The Attorney General said, there was 
no occasion for such a provision; and it 
would be better certainly to fix a precise 
number of hours for the polling on the 
second day; if it were otherwise,a tempta- 
tion might be held out for the returning 
officer to prolong or shorten the period for 
some purposes of his own. 

Agreed to. 

The Proviso was then put, ‘‘ That no- 
thing in this Bill, should prevent the clos- 
ing of the poll, under any circumstances 
under which it may be closed at present.” 

Agreed to. 

The clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 

The 49th clause, regulating the polling 
for boroughs in England and Wales at 
several booths, so that not more than 600 
should vote at one compartment in a booth, 
and providing that if the booths are in 
different places, a deputy of the returning 
officer to preside at each place—was next 

ut. 
, On the question, that the second part of 
the clause, for the erection of separate 
booths, be agreed to, 

Colonel Sibthorp objected to the clause, 
as separating the candidate from the 
electors. He would rather meet his constitu- 
ents face to face, and hear every objection 
that could be'urged against his conduct: on 
that account he trusted, that the noble 
Lord would submit to some modification of 
the clause. 

Clause agreed to. 

The next part, ‘That the Sheriff or 
other returning officer, may appoint a 
deputy where the booths are erected in 
different places—put. 

Mr. Hunt complained that sufficient 
notice would not be given to the electors of 
the compartments in which they were to 
vote. 

Lord Althorp thought, the clause as 
amended, would be sufficiently explicit in 
that respect. 

Mr. Hunt was afraid some difficulty 
would still be found with regard to the dis- 


| tricts of large towns. 


Sir Charles Wetherell thought, the 
clause would be utterly impracticable. In 
a large and populous town, Manchester, for 

















instance, where there were from 30,000 to 
40,000 voters, it would be impossible for 
the returning officer so to divide the place 
into compartments of 600 voters each, so 
as to close the election in two days. 

Mr. Stanley observed, that the hon. and 
learned Member did not seem to be aware 
that this impracticable plan hadbeenalready 
in operation during two elections. A bill 
was introduced by the hon. member for 
Worcester, and had passed, empowering 
the returning officer to divide large towns 
into compartments, with 600 voters in each, 
and under this arrangement the last two 
general elections were conducted. 

Sir Edward Sugden said, that his hon. 
and learned friend was perfectly aware of 
the Act in question, but it was applicable 
to a state of things wholly different from 
that which would exist under this Bill. By 
this Bill the polling would last only two 
days, though the number of constituents 
would be greatly increased. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the great 
objects of his remarks was,to endeavour to 
save time and expenseatelections,andthere- 
fore, todemonstrate that the noble Lord’s 
eo was impracticable, and would only 
ead to confusion, The Act the hon. 
Gentleman had quoted he was perfectly 
aware of, which was only fit to be applied 
to Oxford or Worcester, for which places 
it was intended. Its provisions would 
wholly fail in the extraordinary geographi- 
cal boroughs they were about to make. 

Mr. Hunt was of opinion that the class- 
ing parishes in different booths would tend 
to confuse the electors, who would not 
know where they should go to vote. 

Mr. Wilks thought, that in small 
boroughs the division of booths was un- 
necessary and inconvenient. 

Mr. Strickland suggested, as a means 
of saving expense, that instead of enacting 
that the returning officer,at the final close 
of the poll, shall keep the poll-books un- 
opened till the following day, and then 
declare the state of the poll, it should be 
‘“as soon as conveniently may be.” 

Lord Althorp adopted the suggestion of 
the hon. Member, so far as to add at the 
end of the clause the words “ provided 
always that the returning officer or his 
legal deputy may, if he think fit, declare 
the final state of the poll, and make 
his return, immediately after the poll is 
finished.” 

The proviso was added to the clause. 

On the question being put, “that the 
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clause,as amended,stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. Wilks suggested, that the clause 
should not be applied to boroughs where 
there were not 1,000 electors. 

Lord Althorp said, such a limitation 
would not be convenient. 

Mr. Robert Gordon proposed the follow- 
ing addition to the ine" Provided 
always that no nomination or election ofa 
Member to serve in Parliament shall be 
held in any church or chapel or other 
place of public worship.” 

Sir Edward Sugden fully concurred 
with the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. Croker concurred in the proposition, 
though he thought it unnecessary, as the 
practice was even now illegal. 

Mr. William Peel supported 
Amendment, which was agreed to. 

The clause,as amended, to stand part of 
the Bill. 

On the question being putonclause 50, 

Mr. Hughes Hughes moved as an 
Amendment in the first part of the clause, 
that ‘all booths to be built for the con- 
venience of taking polls shall be erected 
by the Sheriff or other returning officer, at 
the expense of the county, city, town, or 
borough, requiring the same; and the 
same shall remain the property of such 
county, city, town, or borough.” His 
object in this was,to diminish the expense 
of elections, which was the professed object 
of the Bill. 

Sir Edward Sugden would oppose the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman. He 
was ready to admit it had one advantage, 
if advantage it could be called, it seemed 
to offer a premium to strangers to obtrude 
themselves as candidates, where they were 
not known, at the expense of the county 
rates. If they desired the poor man to pay 
for the ambitious desires of the rich, they 
would agree to the Amendment. 

Lord Althorp observed, that if this pro- 

position were adopted, it would be neces- 
sary to empower the counties, cities, 
towns, and boroughs, to raise a tax to 
defray the expense of booths. He thought 
it not unreasonable to lay the expense on 
candidates. 
Mr. Croker remarked, that it was a most 
extraordinary proposal that the booths 
should be the property of the returning 
officers. | He supposed this was what the 
hon.Member would call a mare’s(Mayor’s) 
nest. 


the 








Mr. Cresset Pelham said, it would be 
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much better to dispense with the Assistant 
Barristers, and appropriate the funds which 
were to pay these learned gentlemen, to 
the erection of polling booths 

Captain Spencer begged to ask, if houses 
might not be employed to take voters in 
as well as booths. 

Lord John Russell said, there was 
nothing in the Bill to prevent that being 
done, if it was found more convenient. 

Amendment withdrawn, and clause 
agreed to. 

Clauses 51 and 52 were agreed to. 


On the question being put on clause 53, | 
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Lord Granville Somerset intimated,that | 


it was his intention to move that a new 
district of boroughs be formed in the 
county of Monmouth, for the purpose of 
sending one Member to Parliament. 


Lord John Russell suggested that this | 


was not the proper moment for this 
Amendment, ‘The noble Lord could bring 
it forward at a future stage, and if it were 
adopted, the clause should be altered ac- 
cordingly. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, he should 
be prepared to do so to-morrow. 

Mr. James L. Knight recommended a 
provision, that each voter in a contributory 
borough should be entitled to vote in that 
borongh alone. 

Lord Althorp said, a considerable disad- 
vantage would result from such an arrange- 
ment. 

The clause was carried. 

Clause 54 also carried, 

On the Chairman putting clause 55, 

The Attorney General objected to in- 
cluding the Barrister with the Sheriff and 
other officers, who, by the clause, were 
rendered liable to actions for damages for 
wilfully contravening the provisions of the 
Act. 

Mr. Wilks said, if the Barrister was to 
be excused from being liable to penalties, 
the Overseer of the Poor should also be 
exonerated. 

Lord Althorp was inclined to concur 
with his hon. and learned friend, as the 
Barrister had no positive duty to perform 
but that of giving judgment, and for which, 
if his judgment were corrupt, he was liable 
to proceedings under other statutes. 

Mr. Wilks repeated, that the returning 
officer and Overseer, ought to be relieved 
from penalties as well as the Barrister. 

The Attorney General said, if the penalty 
was inserted in the Bill, he was satisfied 
they would not get Barristers to act. 
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Lord John Russell supported the clause, 
and contended that the Barrister had 
positive duties to perform. 

Mr. Hunt said, the Attorney General 
was checking the rope just as the Bill 
began to run: he seemed to wish to make 
a distinction between lawyers and other . 
people. 

Lord Althorp proposed that the clause 
should be passed, with an understanding 
that it might receive some modification, 
should the House think proper, when it 
was moved to bring up the report. 

The clause carried, and the two blanks 
left for the insertion of the maximum of 
damages were filled up each with 5001. 

Clause 56 carried nem. con. 

Clause 57 put. It was proposed to insert 
the sum of 10/. in the blank left for the 
maximum of fine upon any person voting 
at an election by means of fraudulently 
assuming the name of any rightful elector. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham trusted that this 
clause did not supersede the former 
penalties for such a transgression [cries 
of ‘‘no, no.” ] 

Mr. Wilks thought the fine by far too 
small. He should propose the sum of 501. 

Mr. Hunt would vote for even 25/., but 
certainly he thought the fine ought to be 
much greater than 10/. 

Colonel Sibthorp thought 50/. a proper 
amount of fine. 

Lord Althorp wished to state, that in 
addition to the fine the offender would be 
deprived of his franchise for life. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes suggested, that 
cases might occur in which the offender 
might not have any franchise to lose. 

Mr. Wilks’s proposition adopted,and the 
blank filled up with the words ‘ fifty 
pounds.” 

Clauses 58 and 59 carried. 

The Chairman put the question, ‘ That 
clause 60 (the last clause) stand part of the 
Bill.” 

Colonel Sibthorp declared that he had 
opposed the Bill fairly and fearlessly. His 
side of the House was cheered by the sup- 
porters of Ministers, as if they had got 
through their labours. He could tell them 
that their labours had only commenced. 
He did not understand being treated with 
contempt. He would tell those who 
laughed at him, either in the House or out 
of the House, that he would support 
his opinionsand vindicate himself tothe last 
hourhe had to breathe. He regretted that 
the Bill had passed throughthe Committee 
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so soon. The Bill had passed too speedily. 
If his opponents were tired, he would not 
give up. He would never give in. He 
was never yet put down in that House,and 
never would be. He was never put down 


out of the House, and he defied the hon. | 


Member opposite, who was laughing at 
him, to put himdown. The hon. Member 
had supported the Bill conscientiously,and 
why did not the hon. Member give himcredit 
for having opposed the Bill with equal sin- 
cerity? He prayed to God that the Bill 
might not pass. Ifthe Bill did pass, which 
he prayed toGod might never be the case,all 


he had to say was, inthe wordsof that great | 


and sublime statesman, now admired, and 
who, he fervently trusted, would have his 
memory for ever preserved in that House—- 
‘* Oh, save my country and the Sovereign.” 
He felt confident that the Bill would not 
pass—such a Bill never could pass. 

The Chairman begged the hon. Member 
to give him permission to state simply what 
was the question before the Committee. 


It was, that after the words “ be it | 


enacted” the word “Treasury,” &c. be 
inserted. 

The clause put, and the Chairman say- 
ing ‘ As many as are of this opinion, say 
Ay,” the House resounded with cheers. 
‘‘ As many as are of the contrary opinion, 
say No.” One or two voices feebly uttered 
“No.” “TI think the Ayes have it.” [loud 
cheers, | 

Clause agreed to. 


Lord Althorp proposed two clauses, the | 


first was to fulfil the suggestions of the 
hon. member for Bodmin, and _ provided 
that no freehold of a less value than 101., 
held for a life or lives, should hereafter 
entitle any person to vote for a county. 

Clause agreed to. 

Lord Althorp then proposed a clause 
relating to the appointment of Barristers 
to revise the list of voters.—Agreed to. 

Lord Althorp also proposed to adda 
clause, to the effect that lists of the voters 
should be printed, and sold at a reasonable 

rice. 

Mr. Wilks suggested that the price 
should be fixed. 

Clause agreed to. 

Lord Althorp also proposed a clause 
providing that the Justices of the Peace 
in the neighbourhood of Shoreham and 
Cricklade should have the power of divid- 
ing those places into convenient districts, 
so as that the poll should be convenient 
taken.—-Agreed to. 
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Lord Althorp said, there now remained 
| one clause to be disposed of—he alluded 
| to the money clause, which related to the 
| payment of Barristers. He could not bring 
! . . 

, that clause before the Committee until to- 


| morrow. He should therefore move, that 





the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
' leave to sit again to-morrow, and he very 
| sincerely trusted that it would be the last 
time when he should be called upon to 
make any similar motion. 

House resumed; Committee to sit again 
next day. 


—— POOP LLL CLOSE — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, September 7, 1831. 


Minutes.] New Member. Mr. Jones took his seat for 
Carmarthen Borough. 

Bills. Read a third time and passed ; Clare County Present- 
ments ; Commissioners of Accounts (Ireland); Turnpike 
Tolls Regulation. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. O'CONNELL, all 
Moneys paid to Sir George Fitzgerald Hill during the last 
six years of his holding the office of Vice-Treasurer of Ire- 
land; Copies of the Accounts furnished by him of the 
Moneys received during the same period; Copies of the 
Expenses disbursed by him during that time, together with 
all the Vouchers for the same, and also a Copy of the 
Warrant granting a Pension to the Wife of the said Sir 
George Fitzgerald Hill, now the Governor of St. Vincent's, 
together with the proceedings had upon such Warrant. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. SHaw. from the Protestant 
Freemen of Galway, for equalizing Civil Rights in that 
place. By Lord KILLEEN, from Journeymen Bakers of 
Kavan for anAct to prohibit their Employment in theNight. 
By Mr. O’ConneLL, from the Inhabitants of Killarney, 
for the abolition of Slavery; from the Catholics of Rolls- 
town, and Oldtown, Tubid, Tullihurton, and Whitchurch, 
against any further Grant to the Kildare Street Society; 
from the Inhabitant Householders of Southwark, againstany 
alteration in the Beer Act; from the Inhabitants of Ra- 
heen, for the Repeal of the Union. By Sir FRANcIs 
Burpett, from the Inhabitant Householders of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, against the Select Vestries Act. By 
Mr. Hunt, from 300 Inhabitants of the Metropolis, for 
Relief to the Rev. Robert Taylor. By Lord Morrets, 
from the Parishes of Burnsall, and Kerby Malhamdale, for 
the Commutation of Death for Offences against property. 
By Mr. LasoucHerg, from the Owners of Omnibusses, 
against the Mileage duty. 


War tn Poxann.] Colonel Evans 
presented a Petition from the Inhabitants 
of Westminster, complaining of the injury 
the trade of this country had sustained 
in its commerce with Germany, in con- 
sequence of the war carried on by Russia 
against the Poles. The petitioners also 
complained, that there was no accredited 
person from the British Government, 
resident at Warsaw, to protect the interests 
of British subjects; they also complained 
of the dreadful effects of the war which 
was going on, in consequence of the alarm- 
ing disease which was communicated by 
the invading army. He was fully aware 








of the difficulty of the subject to which 
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the petition referred ; but, notwithstanding, 
he thought that something might be done 
to rescue those brave people from the 
evils which pressed upon them in conse- 
quence of the destructive war in which 
they were engaged. Negotiations had 
been now carried on for six or seven 
months, and it was not unreasonable to 
expect, that the Government of this 
country could make some disclosures 
relative to the future prospects of Poland, 
and the effect of the negotiations to which 
he had alluded. If there ever was a time 
when the interference of this country was 
called for to stop the progress of this 
calamitous war, it was the present. As 
the subject, however, would come before 
the House in a more formal manner, he 
should not at present enter into any 
further observations, fearing that it might 
be inconvenient to press the subject 
on the attention of the House. He would 
therefore merely move, that the petition be 
brought up. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he had great 


pleasure in seconding the motion of the | 
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of this cause; and he thought it was the 
bounden duty of our Government to 
secure the execution of those treaties by 
which the several Governments of Europe 
were pledged to guarantee a constitution 
to Poland. Such a course was perfectly 
consistent with the law of nations, This 
was a case which excited the sympathy of 
generous minds; but politicians were said 
to have no bowels, and politicians were 
not prone to be sentimental. It could 
not be expected, that such persons should 
act from such motives. But there was in 
this instance a motive which in general 
had some weight with such men. It was 
the interest of every country to put an 
end to this war, and he sincerely hoped, 
that the subject would excite, as it de- 
served, the sympathy of Parliament. Of 
this he was quite certain, that any steps 
which his Majesty’s Ministers might take to 
afford relief to the suffering Poles, would 
receive the unanimous approval and sup- 
port of the country. He felt the warmest 
sympathy for that people, and hoped they 
would be rescued from the fangs of 


hon. and gallant Member: he entirely | Russia. 


coincided in the feelings of sympathy | 


expressed by the hon. Member in favour of | feeling of apathy that silence had so long 


the gallant Poles. He entertained a firm 
belief and conviction, that the Govern- 


Mr. O’ Connell said, that it was from no 


prevailed in that House upon the cause of 
the Poles. The despots of Europe found 


ment of this country felt deeply interested | advocates in other cases—in this they 
in the affairs of Poland. And he had no | had none. There was no voice raised in 


hesitation in expressing his opinion, that 
this country, in concert with the military 
power of France, should interfere to pre- 
serve the integrity of that unfortunate 
country. He thought it was high time 
that something should be done, by re- 
monstrance, and for that purpose the 
present moment was peculiarly favourable. 
A reciprocity of feeling had sprung up 
between this country and France, which 
had never before existed; they were no 
longer jealous of each other’s power, and 
could now enter upon a more generous 
rivalship, in remonstrating against the 
unjust aggressions of a powerful nation, 
which sought to oppress Poland, in viola- 
tion of the treaty of 1815, which guaranteed 
the constitutional rights of the Poles. 
He knew it might be incompatible with 
the interests of this country to take an 
active part to reinstate the Poles in their 
rights, and re-establish the independence of 
Poland ; but this he would say, that no 
cause more just ever called forth the 
sympathy of nations. All liberal people 
entertained but one opinion on the merits 
VOL, VI. {iin} . 





their favour. All nations were unanimous 
in reprobating the conduct of Russia. 
The Press was unanimous on this subject, 
however it might act on other occasions. 
In other cases he could only account for 
the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted, by believing that it was bribed. 
All concurred in one sentiment of 
sympathy for the sufferings of the Poles, 
and an anxious wish for the success of 
their cause. The situation of Ministers 
was an excuse for their not interfering. 
The time had, however, now arrived when 
all Europe should stand forth to secure 
the constitution to Pcland which had been 
given to it by treaty, if it were only to 
protect the rest of Europe from the 
barbarism of her invader. 


Carr or Goop Horr Wines.] Mr. 
Mackinnon presented a Petition from cer- 
tain Merchants trading to the Cape of 
Good Hope, against any alteration in the 
Duty on Cape Wines. The Petitioners 
represented, that they viewed with dee 
alarm the measure before the House for 
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withdrawing, in 1834, the protection 
hitherto afforded to Cape Wines. They re- 
presented, that by a Proclamation of the 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 
dated December 19, 1811, the merchants 
and cultivators of the colony were 
directed to the subject of the Wine-trade, 
as “ A consideration above all others of 
the highest importance to its opulence 
and character,” and were promised ‘‘ The 
most constant support and patronage on 
the part of the Goyernment, and that no 
means of assistance should be left unat- 
tempted, and every encouragement be 
given, to establish the success of the Cape 
commerce in this her great and native 
superiority.” That, in dependence on the 
promises thus officially and solemnly 
given, the merchants and colonists em- 
barked property, exceeding in amount 
1,500,000/. sterling, in the wine trade of 
the colony; not conceiving it possible, 
after they had been stimulated to this 
outlay in every possible way by the colo- 
nial government, and whose promises 
had been ratified by the solemn legislative 
enactments of the Parliament House, 
that this pledged protection of their in- 
terests could have been withdrawn, their 
property thereby irretrievably ruined, and 
the colony plunged into deep misery by 
the destruction of their staple article of 
production. That, by the introduction of 
8,000 to 10,000 pipes of Cape wine into 
the markets of Great Britain, the prices 
of foreign wines were kept down, to the 
manifest advantage of the consumer, and 
the evident increase of the revenue from 
foreign wines. The Cape wines, also, 
from their cheapness, were now consumed 
by a class of the community who were 
unable to purchase expensive wines; and 
it would by them be justly considered a 
serious grievance were they to be deprived 
of a cheap and wholesome beverage, to 
which they had now become accustomed, 
to the almost total disuse of ardent spirits. 
That the deleterious qualities ascribed to 
Cape wines were totally unfounded in fact, 
as might be proved to that honourable 
House, if opportunity were afforded ; and 
they begged to represent, in confirmation 
of this statement, that Cape wines were 
drunk with much satisfaction by many 
Members of both Houses of Parliament, 
who were ready toexpress their approbation 
of their excellent qualities and cheapness. 
That the frequent agitation of this subject, 
during the last seven years, had caused a 


Cape Wines. 
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state of insecurity and alarm in the minds 
of all persons concerned, and which had 
been followed by the embarrassment and 
ruin of many of those who were previously 
opulent merchants. They represented to 
the House the impossibility of withdrawing 
the capital now embarked in the Cape 
wine trade, and that the inevitable effect 
of the contemplated measure would be, to 
hurl ruin on a large number of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, who had embarked in the 
trade upwards of one million and a half of 
capital, to which they were solely induced 
by the pledged faith of his Majesty’s Re- 
presentative, and solemn Acts of Parlia- 
ment; and they were prepared to prove, 
if afforded an opportunity, that the ruin- 
ous consequences herein predicted would 
be followed even by a considerable injury 
to the revenue of this kingdom. They, 
therefore, prayed the House to give them 
an opportunity to prove the statements 
contained in this petition, and that the 
House would pause before passing a mea- 
sure which would hurl destruction on thou- 
sands of his Majesty’s loyal subjects, and 
prove the grossest breach of good faith 
ever inflicted on a colony. 

Mr. George Robinson expressed his 
entire concurrence in the prayer of the 
petition. 

To be printed. 


Yeomanry (Ireland). 


RerorM (IRELAND).] Mr. Shaw pre- 
sented a Petition from the Roman Catho- 
lic Freemen of Galway, against a Clause 
in the Irish Reform Bill. He must con- 
sider the whole measure to be a reckless 
violation of vested rights, but he was 
greatly at a loss to know why any dis- 
tinction should be made between English 
and Irish freemen ; the former were to pre- 
serve their rights, the latter to be deprived 
of their’s. 

Mr. O'Connell said, the hon. Member 
did not appear to know, that the Irish Bill 
was all enfranchisement; it did not dis- 
franchise a single borough. It was a 
little curious to see persons who had 
hitherto been the advocates of exclusive 
measures, now suddenly turn round and 
admit the existence of rights which they 
had formerly contested. 

Petition to be printed, 


YeoMaNRY(IRELAND).] Lord Killeen 
presented a Petition from the inhabitants 
of the Parish of Navan, in the county of 
Meath, praying that the Yeomanry might 
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be disarmed. He agreed with the prayer 
of the petition, which stated, that the Yeo- 
manry instead of protecting the people, 
committed all sorts of outrages. He hoped 
all the corps would be gradually abolished, 
although he was free to admit that some 
of them were well disciplined, and did not 
deserve the censure which had been heaped 
indiscriminately upon them, 

Mr. Henry Grattan supported the 
prayer of the petition. He was convinced 
that tranquillity could never be thoroughly 
established in Ireland, until the Yeomanry 
were wholly disarmed, and the whole body 
abolished. They were exclusively party 
corps, in the strongest sense of these words. 

Mr. Blackney said, the Yeomanry were 
the great cause of dissatisfaction in the 
county of Carlow. 

Colonel Perceval said, the Yeomanry 
were never called out but in cases of ne- 
cessity, it was a passive force. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, it was ri- 
diculous to attempt to keep the peace of a 
country by the aid of a force which was 
in itself obnoxious. If a force was ne- 
cessary, let it be a regular body, under pro- 
per disc#pline, and not a local body imbued 
with party feeling. He regretted that Irish 
Members should provoke incidental dis- 
cussions of this character, which could 
lead to no practical result, and protested 
against the practice, particularly when, from 
the nature of other business it was obvious 
they could not give that full and undivided 
attention to Irish affairs which their im- 
portance well deserved. 

Mr. Shaw said, the Government would 
be deceived and overthrown if it depended 
on the assistance of those persons who de- 
sired to abolish the Yeomanry corps. 

Colonel Perceval begged to take that 
Opportunity of putting a question to the 
right hon, Gentleman, the Secretary for 
Ireland. He wished to ask, whether Go- 
vernment intended to adhere to that clause 
in the bill for establishing Lord-lieu- 
tenants of counties in Ireland, which made 
it imperative on the persons so appointed 
to reside within the respective counties ? 

Mr. Stanley in reply to the question of 
the hon. Member answered that it was un- 
derstood that either a resident nobleman or 
the son of a nobleman who was resident, 
should be appointed Lord-lieutenant of each 
county. At the same time, it was not 
considered necessary that he must actu- 


ally be resident in the county: he might | 


reside in the adjacent one, provided he 
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had property within the one to which he 
was appointed. 
Petition to be printed. 


Tirues (IrELanpv).] Mr. O’Connell 
presented a Petition from Raheen, in the 
Queen’s county, against compelling Catho- 
lics to support the Protestant Church, and 
praying for the abolition of Tithes. 

Mr. James E. Gordon would avail him- 
self of that opportunity to call the attention 
of the House to a challenge given him by 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry, to 
produce the original of a document which, 
on a former occasion, he had described as 
a command from a Parish Priest to a 
pound-keeper, to release two cows which 
he had impounded, and which were the 
property of a Roman Catholic of Clare. 
He did not wish to retain the character of 
an honest man, nor to receive credit for 
his assertions one moment longer than he 
was able to verify all the statements he 
made in that House. He had written to 
Ireland for the original document, and he 
now produced it. Itwasan exact counter- 
part of the paper he had read on the former 
occasion, and he would, to convince the 
House read the document, it was as follows. 

“Patrick Donelly, give the bearer, John 
O’Loughlin, his two cows, impounded by the 
notorious bible-ranting Synge of Carhue, on 
account of the rent due to his landlord, But 
I believe the poor fellows stock was seized be- 
cause he would not permit the infernal fiend, 
the devil, to seize the little ones with which 
God blessed him. I promise you that O’ Lough- 
lin will deliver up to you the cows on the day 
of auction. “ Joun Murpny.” 

Mr. O'Connell said, there was a great 
difference between the document, as read 
by the hon. member for Dundalk on the 
former occasion, and that which was now 
produced. When the document was read 
on the former occasion, it appeared to he 
a mere command from the Priest to the 
pound-keeper to release the two cows, but 
the hon. Member now read additional 
words, which made the document a good 
legal promise. These words were, “I 
promise that O’Loughlin will deliver up 
the cows on the day of the sale.” He ad- 
mitted the letter was not in good taste but 
the addition of these words made all the 
difference in the world in the nature of the 
‘document, and he congratulated the hon. 
| Member on this confirmation ofhis original 
| statement. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that on the 
| former occasion he had read the whole of 
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the document, but it was open to any one 
to see the document which he then pro- 
duced, and which, he repeated, exactly 
corresponded with that now produced. 


PARLIAMENTARY ReEFOoRM—BILL FOR 
EnGianp — Commirree — Forrirtu 
Day.] 
the Day for the House resolving itself into 
a Committee on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill. 

The Speaker having left the Chair, 

Lord Althorp moved a clause to the 
effect that the Barristers employed in de- 
ciding on the claims of voters be paid at 
the rate of 5/. per day, over and above 
their travelling expenses, for every day 
during which they should be so employed, 
and that before the last day of their sitting, 
they should make out an account of the 
time they had been employed and the ex- 
penses incurred. 

Mr. John Campbell said, that pounds 
were wholly unknown in Westminster 
Hall. He thought the alteration from 
guineas to pounds would excite an insur- 
rection amongst all the members of the 
Bar; he therefore begged to substitute the 
word “ guineas.” 

Lord Althorp said, that he had proposed 
pounds because the present gold coin was 
a sovereign, but, as the prejudice was so 
very strong in favour of guineas, he had 
no objection to the alteration. 

An Hon. Member said, that if guineas, 
had not been already abolished in West- 
minster Hall, it was high time that they 
now were, he knew no more appropriate 
time at which to commence that alteration 
than with the Reform Bill. 

Clause agreed to, “‘ five guineas” having 
been inserted instead of “ pounds.” 

Lord Granville Somerset then rose to 
bring forward the Motion of which he had 
given notice, that a new district of bo- 
roughs be formed in the county of Mon- 
mouth, for the purpose of sending one 
Representative to Parliament. He con- 
sidered that the county of Monmouth had 
a fair claim to an addition to the number 
of Members representing it, on various 
grounds. The district of towns, of which 
Monmouth was the centre, contained a 
large population, and was extensively en- 
gaged in the coal and iron trade. New- 
port, except Sunderland and Newcastle, 
exported more coal than any port of the 
Empire. The county of Monmouth was 
not sufficiently represented by this Bill. 


Lord Althorp moved the Order of 
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Taking the population of three northern 
counties, with which Members of the 
Cabinet were connected—the counties of 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Dur- 
ham—he found that there was one Mem- 
ber to every 19,400 persons; but taking 
the population of the three counties of 
Monmouth, Glamorganshire, and Breck- 
nockshire, the proportion was only one 
Member to every 24,000 inhabitants. He 
found, too, that in Durham there was one 
Member, for every 3,074l. paid of as- 
sessed taxes, whereas in Monmouth there 
was only one for every 4,971/.; similar 
proportions held good as to the other 
counties he had contrasted. The three 
counties, the cause of which he advocated 
therefore, were under-represented. Taking 
the whole number of Members, both for 
the boroughs and the counties, he found 
that Durham would have one Member for 
every 12,000 persons; Northumberland 
one for every 10,430; and Cumberland 
one for every 10,134; while in Monmouth 
the proportion was nothing like so favour- 
able. He proposed, to remedy this glar- 
ing partiality, that two new districts of bo- 
roughs should be created in Monmouth- 
shire, one to consist of Newport, Aberga- 
venny, and Pontypool, and the other of the 
towns of Monmouth, Chepstow, and Usk. 
The latter would have a constituency of 
600 102. householders, which was consider- 
ably more than some of the new boroughs 
which were to send one Member. Taking 
into consideration the other principle re- 
ferred to in the course of the discussions 
on the Bill—namely, the amount of con- 
tribution to the assessed taxes, he found 
that the district of boroughs which he pro- 
posed should send one Member contri- 
buted 3,303/. per annum to the assessed 
taxes. whilst many of the new boroughs 
which were to send one Member, contri- 
buted under 2,000/. perannum. With re- 
gard to population, to constituency, and to 
the amount of contribution toassessed taxes, 
Monmouthshire was under represented. 
He thought it is duty to bring this case 
under the consideration of his Majesty’s 
Ministers; and as it was the last appli- 
cation of this kind that would probably be 
brought forward, he hoped his Majesty’s 
Ministers would not feel it necessary to 
give it that stern opposition which they 
had given to similar propositions in the 
earlier stages of the Reform Bill. He 
would on that occasion propose to form 
one district, and if he succeeded he would 
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thenmove to constitute a second district of 
boroughs. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving, that the towns of Monmouth, 
Chepstow, and Usk, should be considered 
as one borough, and return one Member, 
and thatthe Mayor of Monmouth should 
be the returning officer. 

Lord John Russell rose to oppose the 
Motion. In arranging this system of Re- 
presentation, his Majesty’s Ministers did 
not affect to have settled the just propor- 
tion between the population and the num- 
ber of Members in every case, though the 
population altogether was more fairly and 
equally represented than before. 


{Sepr, 7} 





If an | 


addition was made to the Representation, | 


he could assure the noble Lord that greater | 


irregularities might be pointed out than 
that of Monmouth. 
proportion of one Member to 23,000 or 


Monmouth had a/| 


24,000 persons, whilst Derbyshire had only | 


one Member to 35,000 souls, and Lan- 
cashire only one Member to every 47,000 
or 48,000 persons. Again, Carnarvon and 
Denbigh had only two Members, whilst 
Monmouth had three. If his Majesty’s 
Government were inclined to increase the 
total number of Members, therefore, he 
could not admit that Monmouth would be 
entitled to an addition. Under all the cir- 


cumstances, he felt himself bound to vote | 


against the Motion. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, when he 
looked into the Bill, and at the proportion 
he had already established, as to the re- 
lative Members and population of the 
different counties, he thought it was im- 
possible to deny that an advantage was 
given to those counties in which the 
Cabinet Ministers had influence. 

Lord John Russell said, that charge cer- 
tainly could not be made out, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire were very ill treated and yet 
members of the Cabinet were connected 
with these counties. Bedford had the 
largest population of any English county 


left with only twoMembers, whichhethought , 


a fortunate circumstance, but it was said, 
why leave Aberdeen and Perth with one 
Member while Bedford had two? so that 
Ministers were taunted with the ancient 
anomalies of the system of Representation, 
which their measure went partly to cor- 
rect. Their opponents condemned them 
both for going too far, and for not going 
far enough. 
Motion negatived without a division. 

_Lord Granville Somerset in order to put 

his opinions upon record would also pro- 
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pose that Abergavenny, Newport and, 
Pontypool should be formed into a borough 
and return one Member. 

Motion negatived without a division. 

Lord Granville Somerset then moved 
that the two districts, included in the pre- 
ceding’motions, comprehending the towns 
of Abergavenny, Monmouth, Chepstow, 
Newport, Usk, and Pontypool, should be 
formed into one borough, and return two 
Members. 

Motion negatived without observation. 

Mr. Hunt moved, that “‘ The Sessional 
Order relating to the interference of Peers 
in elections” should be read. The hon. 
Member then said, there could be no hon. 
Member ignorant that the Order was con- 
stantly violated, and that it was a mere 
nullity; Peers constantly interfered in elec- 
tions of all sorts throughout the country. 
There was the recent case of the Marquis 
of Salisbury turning his tenants out be- 
cause they had not voted to please him. 
The Duke of Newcastle and Marquis of 
Exeter had done the same; indeed, the 
Resolution appeared to be thought so little 
of in practice, that in the late case of the 
Marquis of Anglesey it was carried by a 
large majority of the House, that it was in 
effect justifiable. He desired to confine 
the Crown within its prerogatives, and the 
peerage within their privileges, which 
were quite large enough, and if they 
knew their own interest they would be 
content without interfering with the privi- 
leges of the Commons. He therefore 
begged leave to move, “ that from and 
after the 31st day of December, 1831, if 
any Lord of Parliament, or other Peer or 
Prelate, shall be guilty of the crime of 
interfering, either directly or indirectly, 
in the election of any Member to sit and 
serve in the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment, such Peer shall, for such unlawful 
interference, be adjudged, upon convic- 
tion, to pay a fine to the State of 10,000/., 
and be imprisoned in the Tower for the 
space of one year; and if any Peer be 
convicted a second time of a similar crime, 
he shall be adjudged to pay a fine to the 
State of 20,000/., and be imprisoned in 
his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate for the 
space of two years; and if any Peer shall 
be convicted a third time of a similar 
crime, such Peer shall be degraded from 
the peerage, his title shall become extinct, 
and the culprit shall be transported beyond 
the seas for his natural life.” Hon. Mem- 
bers might think that the word * culprit,” 
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which he had employed, was too harsh, 
but he considered that he was justified in 
fastening it upon the man who had been 
convicted of an offence three times. He 
recommended hon. Gentlemen to look at 
the penalties attached to poaching, and he 
thought there was no comparison in the 
nature of the offence. 

On the question that the clause be 
brought up, 

Lord John Russell said, there was no 
law or resolution of the House which could 
prevent the indirect interference of Peers 
at contested elections—that the clause 
proposed was more monstrous and unjust 
than any resolution that had ever before 
been submitted to the consideration of the 
House ; and was, besides, totally differ- 

ent from the resolution which had been 
read by Mr. Speaker at the beginning of 
the Session. He should, therefore, have 
no hesitation in negativing the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion that it be brought up. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, he should take 
the present opportunity to complain of a 
contemptuous report of a speech of his in 
the Committee yesterday, which had ap- 
peared in one of the morning newspapers 
of that day. The report to which he 
alluded was interspersed with laughter, 
and other expressions of derision, which 
he flatly denied had been used. He con- 
sidered he had the more reason to com- 
plain, as this report had been inserted in 
a journal of the highest respectability— 
he meant The Times—and it was, there- | 
fore, only an act of duty to the House 
and to himself to contradict so gross and 
unwarrantable a statement. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney must say, that the 
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dignity of the House would necessarily be 
lowered by the truckling spirit which they | 
had latterly exhibited towards the daily | 
press, which for some time past had habit- | 
ually been publishing lists of the Mem- | 
bers who were absent, as well as of those 
who were present, specifying who voted one 
way, and who voted another; and, in 
short, now exercised a degree of despotism 
incompatible with the independence of 
Members and the privileges of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Cresset Pelhum, in reference to*the 
question immediately before the House, 
thought, that if a case of interference | 
i should be clearly proved, the resolution | 
i already on the Journals would be quite | 
sufficient to meet it. The hon. member 
for Preston had made statements with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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regard to the interference of Peers which, 
if proved at the bar of the House, would 
vitiate the return. He had been a mem- 
ber of a Committee, of which the late Mr. 
Fox had been Chairman, before which it 
was admitted, that Lord Mulgrave had 
written a letter in favour of one of the 
candidates, and he was held justified in 
doing so, because that gentleman was 
his relative. 

Sir Edward Sugden complained of the 
jealous and hostile disposition which had 
been latterly manifested towards the peer- 
age, and of the desire to subvert the just 
privileges to which they were entitled by 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution. 
This feeling assumed different forms, some- 
times appearing in the shape of threats, 
and sometimes under the guise of “friendly 
advice,” but exhibited the self-same en- 
mity take what colour it might. 

Lord John Russell disclaimed having 
perceived any such symptoms as the hon. 
and learned Gentleman professed to have 
discovered. 

Mr. Hume insisted, that bad as the pro- 
ceedings of that House had unquestion- 
ably been for a long series of years, they 
would have proved much worse but for the 
salutary control and unwearied vigilance 
of the public press, to which, in his 
Opinion, they could never be sufficiently 
thankful. It was most desirable that the 
mode in which Members voted should be 
accurately made known to their constitu- 
ents, and the system by which that was so 
well accomplished he trusted would never 
be departed from. 

Mr. Hunt briefly replied. He had always 
considered the influence of Peers at elec- 
tions one of the greatest evils in the system 
of Representation, and it would not be 
effectually eradicated by the Reform Bill. 
He had not brought on his Motion with 
any intention to give offence, but to sup- 
port a just and recognized principle. 

Motion negatived without a division. 

The preamble read by the Chairman. 

Mr. Cressett Pelham said, the preamble 
ought to have alluded to the overthrow of 
vested rights which had hitherto been 
held sacred. 

Preamble agreed to. 

Lord John Russell moved, that the 
Chairman do report the Bill, with its 
Amendments, to the House.—Motion car- 
ried with loud cheers, The House resumed. 

Mr, Bernal brought up the report, which 
was received, ordered to be printed, and 
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to be taken into further consideration on 
the ensuing Tuesday. 


Wine Durtes.] Lord Althorp moved, 
that the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee on the Wine Duties Bill. 

Mr. George Robinson said, he should 
defer to another opportunity his intended 
refutation of certain charges which had 
been made against him personally, with 
reference to his conduct in opposing this 
Bill. He had conscientiously opposed it 
all along, on the ground that it was a direct 
departure from the principles which had 
hitherto regulated the export trade of this 
country. The hon. Member added, that 
there had been no opportunity of fully 
discussing the subject, and he was deter- 
mined to oppose the future progress of 
the Bill unless that opportunity should be 
given. 

Mr. Hume regretted, that an opportunity 
had not been afforded to discuss so im- 
portant a measure as this. He thought 
that, as respected the arrangement of 
duties on French and Portuguese wines, 
his Majesty’s Ministers ought to be sup- 
ported; and so far he differed from the 
hon. member for Worcester. It was the 
policy of this country to form commercial 
relations with France. Indeed, such a 
course of proceeding would prove advan- 
tageous to both countries. He doubted, 
however, by raising the duty on Port 
wines, whether the revenue would be in- 


creased in proportion; and he should have | 


preferred seeing the duty on French wines 
lowered, in order to get rid of the differ- 
ence between the duties imposed on them 
and Portuguese wines, which was the 
object of increasing the duties on the 
latter. In whatever arrangement was 
made, he hoped and trusted that the com- 
pact between the merchants of the Cape 
of Good Hope and Government would 
not be departed from. 

Mr. Keith Douglas begged the noble 
Lord, to state what advantages Cape wines 
would have, by his proposed plan, over 
what they had at present. The existing 
duty was 2s. 5d. per gallon, and the pro- 
spective duty would gradually raise it to 3s. 

Lord Althorp said, that according to 
the present arrangement, the advantages 
given to the manufacturers of Cape wine 
were similar to those which had been 
granted them by the agreement which 
Government had come to with the mer- 
chants engaged in commercial transactions 
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with the colony. He had never stated 
that Cape wine was to have any advan- 
tage beyond what had already been given 
it in the Bill. It now paid 2s. 5d., and in 
1833 the duty would be increased to 3s. 
giving it an advantage over the present 
duty on Portuguese wines of 1s. 10d. per 
gallon. As he proposed to raise the duties 
on Portuguese wines to 5s. 6d., the differs 
ence would be 2s. 6d. which was rather 
more than the existing difference. 

Mr. Courtenay would enter into the 
subject at a future stage. ‘ 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee. ‘The blanks of the Bill were 
filled up, and some verbal Amendments 
were made. 

Lord Althorp explained, in answer to 
a question from Mr. Hume, that he meant 
to raise the duty on Cape wine 4d., because 
the duty on Portuguese wines had been 
raised 8d. 

Mr. Hume complained, that the under- 
standing between the merchants trading 
to that colony, and Government, made 
in 1824, had been departed from. It was 
then understood that the duty on Cape 
wine should be fixed at 2s. 5d. per 
gallon; capital was embarked in the trans- 
actions on that faith; but now the duty 
was to be 2s. 9d., and increased two years 
hence. He must condemn such a species 
of taxation as impolitic, and he could not 
help declaring, that it was a complete de- 
parture from that solemn compact, entered 
into by a preceding Government and the 
merchants whose capital was employed 

in this trade. This departure from that 
| engagement would, he was fully persuaded, 
| have the effect of ruining thousands of 
| individuals, It would shake the con- 
fidence of persons engaged in commercial 
‘transactions. He called upon the noble 
| Lord, before he signed the death-warrant 
| of public confidence, as respected colonial 
affairs, to pause and reconsider the plan. 
He had understood that the noble Lord 
had abandoned all intention of altering 
the duties on Cape wines, but it appeared 
that he was mistaken. He, however, 
hoped, before so dangerous an enterprise 
as this was undertaken, the measure would 
be maturely considered. Acts of Parlia- 
ment and proclamations were not to be 
trifled with; and if the noble Lord would 
only postpone this measure, he would 
prove, that millions of dollars had been 
advanced by merchants, on the faith that 
the arrangement would not be departed 
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from. Persons acquainted with the sub- 
ject of raising wines, and the process of 
wine-making, know well how long a 
time it was before any beneficial return 
was made to the capital advanced. In 
consequence, however, of the encourage- 
ment held out by Government, capital to 
a large extent had been expended in the 
colony; and now, as these vineyards were 
about to yield their produce, so as to afford 
a fair profit for the outlay, in stepped his 
Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and,,by this measure, deprived the mer- 
chant of his profit. Did the Committee 
forget how much of the colonial expendi- 
ture of the country was borne by the pay- 
ment of these very duties? How was it 
possible that these taxes could be paid by 
the colony, if the trade was, as he con- 
tended it would be, thus destroyed ? The 
Governor of the colony had an arbitrary 
power, the people had no Representation, 
and now this measure would prove ruinous 
to their commerce. He would entreat the 
noble Lord not to violate the contract by 
pressing forward his Bill. He begged of 
him to pause, and let it go to a Com- 
mittee above stairs, when he would prove, 
to the satisfaction of the noble Lord, the 
satisfaction of the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and to the whole House, 
that the compact which had been made 
ought not to be departed from, and that 
many persons had engaged in the com- 
mercial transactions of the colony, on the 
faith which they entertained that Govern- 
ment would not shrink from fulfilling the 
obligations entered into. If the noble 
Lord, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
pursued his plan, he would ruin many 
thousands of persons, and, instead of in- 
creasing the revenue, he would diminish 
it, besides fixing the burthens of the 
colony upon the British public. He had 
no interest whatever in the proceeding, 
but he would not allow this act of injus- 
tice, this violation of a solemn compact, 
to pass without expressing his opinions. 
With respect to the arrangement of the 
duties on French and Portuguese wines, 
he entirely concurred in the view taken by 
the noble Lord; and it was with great 
sorrow that he perceived the plan laid 
down as to the alteration of the duties on 
Cape wines. 

Lord Althorp had never listened toa 
more violent and unnecessary speech than 
that just addressed to the Committee by 
his hon, friend, respecting a proposition 
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now before the Committee. His hon. 
friend had spoken of the violation of a 
solemn compact made between Govern- 
ment and the merchants of the colony. 
What was this compact? That the duties 
on Cape wine should be 2s. 5d. a gallon, 
that being an advantage to the manufac- 
turers of that species of wine over the Por- 
tuguese merchant; and it was now pro- 
posed to raise this duty in the proportion 
of the increased duty to be laid on port 
wine. ‘The protection at present afforded 
to Cape wine was 2s. 5d. a gallon, and that 
protection would be raised, by the in- 
creased duty onPortuguese wines, to 2s. 9d., 
and this was to ruin the merchants of the 
colony. This was, according to his hon. 
friend’s view, to destroy the hopes of the 
grower, to shake public confidence, and 
involve the whole country in ruin and dis- 
tress. He really would appeal to the 
Committee, whether any such injury could 
possibly arise to the persons engaged in 
the commercial transactions with that co- 
lony; and he felt still stronger assurance 
that the measure could not have the effect 
which his hon. friend seemed to think as 
to the general distress of the colony, or 
the destruction of all commercial confi- 
dence. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, that in his opi- 
nion the proposed measure would have a 
most injurious effect, and it would not in- 
crease the revenue. There were many 
persons who were enabled to pay their 
1s. 6d. or 2s. a bottle for Cape wine, who 
could not afford to drink more costly 
wines; and these individuals would. be 
thus cut off from the indulgence of what 
to them was, probably, deemed a luxury. 
There ought not to have been the least 
deviation from the compact which had 
been so frequently alluded to in the 
course of the discussion on this Bill. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord was strictly in ac- 
cordance with the engagement entered 
into by the Government on the one hand, 
and the merchants on the other, which 
was, that the wines of the Cape of Good 
Hope were only to pay half the duty 
imposed on those of Portugal. When the 
duty on the wines of Portugal was 4s. 10d., 
Cape wines paid 2s. 5d.; and now that the 
former was to be raised to 5s. 6d. the 
latter was to be increased to 2s. 9d. The 
advantage which the merchants were to 
have by the compact was continued b 
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this plan, as the duties were proportional, 
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He did not agree in the proposition for a | 
prospective increase of the duties and if, 
no other Member did, he would, at the | 
proper time, oppose it. 

Lord Althorp expected from the right | 
hon. Gentleman’s candour nothing less | 
than what he had just asserted. Although | 
he differed from the right hon. Gentleman | 
on many points, he had always found him 
extremely candid in the communications | 
which they had necessarily had together. | 

Mr. Alderman Venables wished to know | 
if the prospective arrangement of 1833 | 
was intended to be permanent. | 

Lord Althorp said, it would be subject | 
to future regulation. | 

Mr. Hume said, that notwithstanding | 
what the noble Lord had stated, he con. 
sidered that the compact had not been | 
kept. He would not detain the Com- | 
mittee by now expatiating upon the sub- | 
ject, but he should certainly, when the 
report was brought up, take an opportu- 
nity of entering at length into his objec- 
tions, and on that occasion would take 
the sense of the House. He believed he 
should be able to show, that increasing the 
duties on Cape wine was a highly injurious 
measure. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley thought that the mode 
of laying on the duty would be injurious to 
commercial credit, for the uncertainty as 
to what was to be done had created great 
difficulty and embarrassment since Feb- 
ruary last in those connected with that 
trade. He thought the change alto- 
gether uncalled for, particularly after the 
encouragement given to the cultivation of 
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Cape wine in the first instance. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson denied that the 


proposed regulations had created any un- , 


certainty. It was known, that no increase | 
beyond half the duty of the wines of Por- 
tugal could take place for two years. 

Mr. Hume contended, that any proposed 
alteration in the value of the article, even 
at the end of two years, must occasion an 
unsettled state of the trade. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley begged the noble 
Lord’s attention to the wording of the 
clause : if passed as it now stood, no duty 
could be claimed under it. 

Lord Althorp would have an alteration 
made, as he saw the force of the hon. 
Gentleman’s remark. 

Mr. Hume regretted the hon. Gentle- 
man had noticed it: he had hoped the 
error would have passed unnoticed, and 





thus no duty would have been paid under it. 
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The clause was agreed to. 

On the question that the preamble be 
agreed to, 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, the wording 
was very indistinct; he feared it would 
have the effect of raising the duty to 
3s. 4d. instead of 2s. 9d. 

Lord Althorp said, he could not con- 
ceive that there could be any such mean- 
ing attached to the words as the hon. 
Gentleman apprehended. 

Mr. Hume believed it was the general 
understanding, that in making an imme- 
diate alteration of 4d. in the duty, the 
increase to 3s. was to be postponed. 

Mr. George Robinson said, he approved 
of the noble Lord’s proposition. He was 
one of those, and he believed the Govern- 
ment went with him, who wished to dis- 
courage the cultivation of wines at the 
Cape altogether. But the system of Go- 
vernment appeared to be, to induce the 
people to buy up low-priced French wines, 
and import them at a high price, instead 
of the good wholesome Cape wines, which 
might be had cheap. The operations of 
Government had destroyed all confidence 
in commercial transactions with regard to 
our foreign transactions, but he had full 
confidence in their integrity. His hon. 
friend,the member for Middlesex, was most 
inconsistent, for he now pretended to be 
a friend to the Colonies, after supporting 
the questions relative to the Baltic timber, 
the Silk-trade, and the Canada question. 

Mr. Hume said, his hon. friend had 
endeavoured to draw a parallel between 
the present case and that of the timber 
duties, when the fact was, that when 


| Government wished to reduce the former 


scale of duties, his hon. friend opposed, 
and beat them. It was now proposed to 
increase duties, which wholly destroyed the 
similarity of the cases. The hon. Member 
and his friends had joined with those with 
whom they differed on almost all other 
questions, in raising the opposition, which 
could only have the effect of making the 
people pay dearer for the timber they con- 
sumed than they ought to pay. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan was surprised at 
the error of the hon. member for Middle- 
sex, for originally the questions were the 
same in both instances. In both it was 
the intention of Government to raise the 
duty upon colonial productions. They 
found it expedient to modify their inten- 
tion in making Canada timber dearer, but 
they had not abandoned the intention of 
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laying an indirect burthen upon that coun- 
try, and the hon. Member was very wrong 
if he supposed that a reduction in the 
duties of Baltic timber was not a question 
affecting our North American Colonies. 
He was surprised, however, at the hon. 
Member defending the principle of Colo- 
nial preference (the doctrine had hitherto 
been “ purchase in the cheapest markets”) ; 
the same principle he had exhibited on 
this question, might make him an advocate 
for the Corn-laws in due season. To 
turn to his hon. friend, the member for 
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Worcester, he was a little at a loss, after | 


he had disapproved of the conduct of the 
Government on all matters relating to 
foreign and Colonial policy and finance, 
to find him stating that he had confidence 
in the integrity of the Ministers, as far as 
our domestic affairs were concerned. Per- 


haps his hon. friend meant to confine his | 


remarks to the Reform Bill. 


He was of | 


Opinion, respecting the question imme- | 
diately before the Committee, that to in- | 


crease the duties on Portuguese wines, 


would be injurious to the best interests of | 
the country, for our exports to Portugal | 


exceeded those to France. The French 
would not admit our manufactures—we, 
therefore, sacrificed the certainty of an 
existing trade to Portugal, under the de- 
lusive hope of an increase on the other 
side. If Government continued to trifle 
with and disquiet each Colony in its turn, 
our colonies would cease to regard the Legis- 
lature with confidence and kindness, and 
they had hitherto stood by us through all 
reports, evil and good. 

' Mr. Hume said, the hon. Baronet had 
accused him of inconsistency—his course 
had always been, to advocate the removal 
of all prohibitions and to lower all high 
duties, and he defied the hon. Baronet to 
find an example to the contrary. 

Mr. Burge said, the instant Govern- 
ment induced persons to settle in colonies, 
those persons had a right to its protection, 
and more particularly they had a right to 
this when relying on the faith extended to 
them by public Acts. ‘They had laid out 
considerable sums inimprovements. But 
it now appeared that other systems were 
to be established, and, forgetting all that 
we had hitherto done, we had suddenly 
become enamoured of foreign principles 
of Government and trade, to which our 
old opinions were to be sacrificed. British 
interests had became a secondary consi- 
(eration, and were made to give way to 
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foreign ideas. We gave up our most 
ancient allies, and all the principles which 
should regulate our commercial intercourse, 
our good faith, with the rest. He regarded 
the present as a flagrant instance of this 
new theory, both as regarded the pro- 
tection due from the parent State to the 
colony, and the express Acts of the Legis- 
lature, which had exempted the wines of the 
Cape from the duty which it was now 
proposed to fix upon them. Persons had 
been encouraged to invest their capital in 
trade, and now their securities for a return 
were destroyed. He should on those 
grounds, oppose the Bill on all occasions, 
and to the utmost extent of his power. 

Mr. Warre said, the subject had been 
completely exhausted in the former debate, 
all the objections that had been urged had 
been replied to. It was of no use to attempt 
again to revive them. 

Mr. Briscoe firmly believed, that it was 
illegal to increase the duty on Cape wines, 
The Act Geo. 4th had declared, that up to 
January, 1833 the duty should remain at 
2s. 2d. per gallon, and if that was now 
repealed or modified, many persons who 
had embarked large sums on the faith of 
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| it would be utterly ruined. They would 








be unable to sell one pipe of wine. He 
had also great doubts whether the pro- 
posed alteration would benefit the revenue, 
He would merely state, that in 1825, when 
the duties on French wines were 6s, Portu- 
guese and others 4s., and Cape 2s. per 
gallon, the total quantity imported was 
seven millions of gallons. In the follow- 
ing year the duties were increased on 
French wines to 7s. 3d., Portuguese and 
others 4s. 10d., and Cape 2s. 5d. and the 
result was, that the consumption decreased 
more than a million of gallons, and the 
duty fell off one-third. The habits of the 
people must also be considered; French 
wines were not in general repute. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, the hon. 
Gentleman had unfortunately made a 
small mistake ; the measures had been in- 
creased from the common gallon to the 
imperial in 1826: the duties and quanti- 
ties remained the same, the difference was 
in the measure. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, as the hon. 
member for Surrey had declared there was 
a provision in the Act of Parliament that 
the duty on Cape wines should not be in- 
creased for two years—he begged to be 
informed if that was the case. 


Mr. Poulett Thomson did not deny it. 
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Mr. Robert Gordon: then it seemed ! was fixed, it was thought expedient to give 


they were called on to legislate in opposi- 


tion to an Act of Parliament. That would | 


be regarded as a proof of what was already 


more than hinted in the Colonies—namely, | 


that the present Government was hostile 
to Colonial interests. 
Lord Althorp : the duty, as arranged by 


the Act alluded to, was to be half the sum | 
on Cape wines, that was imposed on | 


Spanish and Portuguese wines. These 


duties were 2s. 5d. for the first, and 4s, 10d. | 


for the latter. The duty on other wines 
it was now proposed to increase, and 
therefore he’could not see that there was 


any breach of contract or of faith in| 
raising the Cape wines in proportion to. 
the rise in the duties on other wines, | 
namely to 5s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. respectively. | 
_ posed increase of duty could not be justified 
_ on the plea of preserving the relative prices 
| of all sorts of wines, because, by the pro- 


Mr. Briscoe had only committed one 
error. His argument relating to the re- 
venue decreasing, had not been refuted. 

Mr. Fyshe Palmer said, no injury could 


be done by the alteration—the compara- | 
tive difference of duties remained the same. | 


He was quite sure, if the wine growers at 
the Cape paid attention to the cultivation, 
a much better article could be produced ; 
but as long as such a difference was made 
in the duties, they could expect no better 
wine from that Colony. 

Mr. Hunt said, after the explanation 
which had been given by the noble Lord, 
he was satisfied that the Colony at the 
Cape had no good reason to complain. The 
stuff generally sold as Cape wine was an 
abominable compound, which everybody 
reprobated. 

Mr. Hume was surprised at the doctrine 





laid down, which seemed to imply, that an | 
Act of Parliament that had been passed | 
for the purpose of remaining in operation a | 
certain number of years, specified therein, | 
was not to be regarded as fully in force for | 
that term, and was not to be considered as | 


a contract solemnly entered into by the 
House. He should wish hon. Gentlemen 


to consider what they would think, if an | 


Act of Parliament had been passed, by 
which they were entitled to a certain 
pension, if some other hon. Gentleman 
came forward and proposed it should be 
reduced? Asa specific period had been 


fixed, it most assuredly ought to be abided | 


by, or Parliament would break its faith. 
Mr. Maberly differed wholly from the 

hon. member for Middlesex. He saw no 

breach of contract whatever. The case 


the Cape wine-grower an advantage equal 
to one-half. They now were about to 
increase the duties on the wines of other 
countries, and they thought of raising the 
duty on Cape wines in the same propor- 
tion. He would ask hon. Gentlemen, if 
they did not consider that an equal moiety 
was a pretty handsome protection in 
favour of the Colony ? 

Mr. Courtenay was an advocate for the 
duty remaining as it was until the fixed 
time should expire. The wines had been 
recommended by physicians as very useful 
in certain diseases: this was another 
consideration, in addition to that of what 
was due to the Colonies, why these duties 
ought not to be hereafter increased. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson said, the pro- 


position now before them, it was intended 
to destroy the proportion in which French 
and other foreign wines stood with regard 
to each other. If the whole relative pro- 
portions had been adhered to, much com- 
plaint on the part of the Cape wine- 
growers would have been groundless, but 
as that was not the case, he was opposed 
to any alteration until the expiration of 
the Act of Parliament alluded to so fre- 
quently in the course of the debate. 

Mr. Robert Gordon said, he must recom- 
mend the hon. member for Abingdon to 
consult the Act by which the duties on 
Cape wines were fixed, and he was sure 
he would then acknowledge, that Parlia- 
ment had no possible right to increase the 
duty on or before the year 1834, beyond 
which period the provisions of the Act did 
not extend. That Act did not say one 
word about relative proportions. It fixed 
certain rates of duty, to be levied for a 
certain time: until that time had expired 
the House had no right whatever to in- 
terfere. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, the growers 
of Cape wines never could have had any 
other impression than that the pledges 
as to the duty on their productions 
should have reference to no other wine 
than the wines of Portugal ; and that such 
was the understanding was apparent when 
the amount of the duty on Cape wines was 
considered. It was evident they looked to 
be charged only half the duty on Portu- 
guese wines. ‘The principal object, how- 


was this ; when the duty on foreign wines | ever, he had in view was, to remark upon 
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the speech of the hon. member for Preston. 
That hon. Gentleman professed to be the 
friend and advocate of the poor, and yet 
he was ready to agree to a motion that 
would tend to place the only foreign wines 
they could obtain out of their reach. In- 
stead of being of that bad quality which 
the hon. Gentleman had described, they 
had been declared, by able and professional 
gentlemen, to be wholesome, and very ad- 
vantageous in cases of debility. As far as 
medical qualities went, they were equal to 
any Other wines. 

Mr. Hunt said, if he thought the in- 
crease of duty would trench upon the 
comforts of the poor, he was the last man 
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to support the proposition ; but as far as 
Cape wines went, he was ready again to | 
declare, they were very bad, and if given to 
sick persons would only make them worse. 

Preamble agreed to, and the House re- 
sumed, 


moved that the House resolve itself into a 

Committee of Ways and Means. | 
Mr. Alderman Wood rose for the pur- | 

pose of contradicting a report which had | 


New Lonnon BripGe.] Lord Althorp | 
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most interest in concealing the defects. 
Mr. Jeffery had written to Sir John 
Rennie stating the defects, but had received 
no answer. That gentleman had, there- 
fore, no other way to make the affair 
public, but to bring it before that House. 
He had examined the bridge himself, and 
was convinced it was unsoundly built, and 
that one of the arches had sunk more than 
eight inches, and all the Aldermen of 
London might talk as much as_ they 
pleased, but they would never get their 
new bridge on a level again. 
The House resolved itself into a 


Commitree or Ways anv Meays.] 
Lord Althorp said, the object of that 
Committee was, to meet, by a vote of 
8,000,000/. from the Consolidated Fund, a 
grant which had been already given to 
that amount by the Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that the state of 
the Consolidated Fund should be ascer- 
tained before that vote should be agreed 
to. No statement had been made relative 
to that fund since the 8th of February 
last. 

Lord Althorp admitted that it was de- 

















got into circulation, in consequence of a | sirable that a statement should be made 
statement made by the hon. member for | before the close of the year, as to what the 
Preston, and founded on a petition from a | financial prospects of the country were. 
Mr. Jeffery, that a settlement had taken | At present he only required that sum on 
place in the New London-bridge, that it , account. 
was badly constructed, that the bricks) Sir Richard Vyvyan said, he thought 
were of the very worst quality, and that , a statement should be made relative to the 
the day before both Sir John Rennie and | gold and paper currency of the country, 
Mr. Banks had been to examine the de- | and also of the issue of Exchequer Bills, 
fect in a boat. He had immediately | to prevent any panic being excited in the 
made application to these gentlemen in | public mind. 
consequence of these assertions, and he _—_ Lord Althorp said, that the proper time 
held in his hand letters which he had re- , for the consideration of that subject would 
ceived from Sir John Rennie, and Messrs, | be on the renewal of the Bank Charter. 
Jolliffe and Banks, in which those gentle- | Nothing which deserved the name of 
men stated, that they had examined the | panic had taken place, which he attributed 
state of the London-bridge, and had | to the judicious conduct which had been 
found that no settlement had taken place | observed with regard to the currency. 
which might not be expected ina struc-| The vote agreed to.—The House re- 
ture of so great magnitude; that it was | sumed. 
perfectly safe, and that the old bridge 
might be removed whenever convenient. HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Sir John Rennie also stated, that thebricks | ' . ; 
used in the construction of the bridge | Thursday, September 8, 1831. 
were perfectly sound. He also denied | MrinutEs.] The House met at eight o’clock in the morning 
having, been in any boat on the Thames, | ,.2sumgne Must Coon 
until that day, since the Ist of August. | “city, 
The statement made by the hon. Member 
was entirely without foundation. 

Mr, Hunt said, the worthy Alderman 
had employed the very persons who had | 
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1241 Affairs of Portugal. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, September 9, 1831. 


Arrairs oF PortuGaAL—ExPLANa- 
t1ons.| The Marquis of Londonderry 
took that opportunity to state, that in con- 
sequence of what had passed on a former 
day, he had felt it to be his duty to trans- 
mit the Letter which had then been men- 
tioned, without any alteration whatever, 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He had seen Sir John Campbell, 


who stated, that he was ready to verify the | 


contents of that Letter either to the Secre- 
tary of State to his Majesty’s Government, 


{Szrrr. 9} 
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Yeomanry (Ireland ). 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, September 9, 1831. 


MINuTES.] New Writs issued. On the Motion of Mr. 
Euice, for the County of Derby, in the room of Lord 
GeorGE CAVENDISH, now Earl of BuRLINGTON; and 
for the County of Forfar, in the room of the Hon, 
WILLIAM MAULE, now Lord PANMURE. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. BLackney, from the Inhabit- 
ants of Carlow, of all persuasions, to disarm the Yeomanry. 
By Mr. PRINGLE, from the County of Selkirk, praying 
that it might not be united to Peebleshire. By Mr. 
WrseE, from the Inhabitants of St. Nicholas, Galway, to 
equalize Civil Rights in that place; and from the Protest- 
ant Freemen of the same place, to the same effect. 


Yeomanry (Irnevanp).] Mr. Lam- 
bert presented six Petitions from places 


or to that House. He (the Marquis of | in Wexford, praying that the Yeomanry 


Londonderry) had therefore exonerated 
himself from the charge of having brought 
forward anonymous documents in that 
House; and he begged leave to say, that 
he was the last person who would be ready 
to charge any public functionary with a 
breach of duty upon anonymous inform- 
ation. He could assure their Lordships, 
that he would not have produced that 
Letter if he had not been aware that 
such a Letter, or something similar to 
it, had been forwarded to Ministers, and 
that his Majesty’s Government had, in 
consequence, only eulogized and pane- 
gyrized the conduct which was described 
in that communication. 





The noble Duke | 


opposite ought to know, that he was not | 
a person who took pleasure in bringing | 
forward charges against a public function- | 
ary. The noble Duke must be aware, | 


that when he (the Marquis of London- 
derry) had received certain Letters about 
the noble Duke himself, he had forwarded 
those documents tohim. He had deemed 
it right, in justice to his own character, to 
state thus much. 

The Duke of Richmond had not charged 
the noble Marquis with impropriety in 
producing anonymous information before 
their Lordships. The noble Marquis had 
a right to do so if he pleased. But what 
he felt was, that the noble Marquis had 
not acted discreetly in introducing an at- 
tack on Mr. Hoppner, who was absent, 
and who was likely to be so for several 
weeks. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the whole matter was now in the hands of 
Ministers, who would deal with it as they 
thought fit. 


POOLE PLE LOOP mm 


of Ireland might be disarmed. The peti- 
tioners referred to the affray which took 


| place at Newtownbarry, by some denom- 


inated a massacre, and by others a sad 
transaction, and prayed that the Govern- 
ment would visit with its censure the con- 
duct of the corps which had been there 
employed. The Magistrate who had been 
sent by Government to inquire into the 
matter, had borne most favourable testi- 
mony to the conduct of the inhabitants of 
Newtownbarry. He did not ask to have 
the Yeomanry immediately disbanded, 
but the people of Ireland would not be 
satisfied unless measures were taken gradu- 
ally to effect that, and unless the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage at Newtownbarry were 
punished. 

Mr. Mazxwell indignantly denied, that 
the affray at Newtownbarry was a mas- 


| sacre, and said, that the loss of life which 


took place on that occasion, occurred 
under circumstances of great provocation, 


one of the Yeomanry having been killed. 
He also denied, upon authority of state- 


ments from Ireland, what had been said 
respecting Mary Mulrooney, who it was 
affirmed, had been, when pregnant, ripped 
open. The hon. Member quoted several 


| statements, to shew that such was not the 








fact, and expressed a hope, that after such 
a refutation these tales would not be re- 
peated. 

General Archdall said, he knew the 
Yeomanry to be a most exemplary body, 
and they had on many occasions rendered 
most essential service. 

Mr. Walker must, notwithstanding the 
remarks of the hon. Member, contend, 
that the affair of Newtownbarry was a 
massacre, and he begged to ask the hon. 
Member, if he was not aware that the facts 
contained in the petition were proved 
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before the Coroner ; and if he was not also 
aware that his Majesty’s Government had 
already declared, that the interference of 
the Yeomanry was wholly unnecessary ? 

Mr. O’ Connell said, that the calling out 
of the Yeomanry was wholly unnecessary, 
as was proved, not only by the declaration 
of his Majesty’s Government, but by the 
various documents upon which that decla- 
ration was founded, and which would 
be shortly in the hands of hon. Members, 
for he had obtained an order that they | 
should be printed. It was wholly imma- 
terial whether the womb of the unfortunate 
woman was ripped open or not, for the 
fact was admitted, that she was shot 
through the back by the miscreant Orange 
Yeomanry. If a military force was re- 
quired, let the regular military force be | 
employed, and not a party force like the 
Irish Yeomanry. The Marquis Wellesley 
had governed Ireland without the Yeo- | 
manry, and he did not know why the | 
present Ministers could not accomplish | 
the same thing. They were deeply re- | 
sponsible for the state of Ireland. 

Mr. Shaw lamented the sad circum- | 
stance of Newtownbarry, but the facts of | 
the case had been distorted and greatly | 
exaggerated. He imputed to the hon. 
member for Kerry and his friends, the 
having misrepresented the transaction. 
He thought the people were to blame, ' 
though he regretted they had suffered so 
severely. It was most unfair and unjust to | 
characterise the affair by such terms as 
butchery, massacre, and murder. 

Mr. Blackney said, that whatever terms 
were used, it could not be denied that the 
unhappy woman had been shot, as she 
was endeavouring to escape, 

Mr. Maurice O’ Connell said, that it was 
clear from the evidence, that the aggression | 
was on the side of the Yeomanry, and not 
on that of the people. 

Petition laid on the Table. 

Mr. Lambert, in moving that it be 
printed, said, that he was convinced that 
the Yeomanry force could not exist for a 
week consistently with the preservation of 
the public peace; and he believed con- 
scientiously, that the Newtownbarry affair 
was as atrocious and cold-blooded a 
murder as ever stained the annals of any 
country. 

Mr. Young thought, that the charges 
made against the Yeomanry and the 
Magistrates of Ireland were so vague that 
they carried their own refutation with 


Yeomanry 
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them. If the Irish Yeomanry was dis- 
armed, all Ireland would be united in 
demanding the Repeal of the Union; and 
the Government of this country could not 
then resist ; but must accede to a measure 
which, he conceived, would be fatal to 
both countries. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that it gave 
him more pain than he could well express 
to be obliged so frequently to lift up his 
protest against systematic misrepresenta- 
tion, but never, while he had the honour 
to occupy a seat in that House, would he 
listen to charges of murder and massacre, 
brought against any body or class of indi- 
viduals who stood acquitted at the bar of 
public justice. Why, he asked, in the 
name of justice, humanity, reason, and 
common sense, were the Yeomanry of 
Ireland to be held up to this House, and 
to the country, as the perpetrators of the 
foulest atrocities that disgraced human 
nature? Were the hon. Gentlemen who 
prompted and supported these petitions, 
ignorant of what constituted murder and 


| massacre? If they were, he would give 


them a practical definition, and he would 
go no farther than Wexford for the illus- 
tration. The burning of the barn at Scul- 
The never-to- 
be-forgotten tragedy on Wexford-bridge 
was a massacre. But it was reserved for 
the hon. member for Kerry and his friends 
to maintain, that a set of men acquitted 
by a Grand Jury, acting on their oaths, 
were guilty of murder. If the definitions 
which he (Mr. Gordon) had given were 
not sufficient to point out the difference 
between a massacre and killing in self- 
defence, he should be ready with a few 
more against the next time that the charge 
was preferred. The truth was, that the 
Yeomanry of Ireland afforded to that 
country, and to the empire at large, the 
safest gurantee for the existence of the 
Union between the two countries, and 
there lay the head and front of their 
offending. Asa rural armed force, dis- 
tributed over the country, they not only 
extended a general protection to its in- 
habitants, but being ready to act at every 
point, ata moment’s warning, they opposed 
the most impregnable barrier to the pro- 
gress of a revolutionary influence of any 
force in that country. It was perfectly 
natural, then, that the hon. member for 
Kerry should stand forward as the de- 
nouncer of the Yeomanry of Ireland ; for 
that hon. Member could never succeed in 
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his objects while they continued upon 
their present footing. 

Mr. O’Connell complained, that the 
hon. member for Dundalk should put 
himself forward as the only honest man in 
‘the House. He had just given, indeed, 
one convincing specimen of his capacity 
as ateacher. He had discovered what a 
massacre was. Why, certainly, that re- 
quired a person coming from the North, 
and gifted with second sight. 
Member said, that the transaction at Scul- 
labogue was a massacre ; but the hon. Mem- 
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vernment by their conduct. As long as the 
Government pursued that course, the mis- 
chievous agitation which the hon. member 
for Dundalk so much reprobated would 
continue to be kept up in Ireland. Dis- 
tressed as Ireland was, he would pledge 
himself to support the Government in 
putting any additional burthens on that 
country that might be necessary to defray 
the expense of substituting a regular mili- 
tary force for the Yeomanry force now in 
existence. If this was not done, he feared 


_ that nota day would pass without bringing 


ber might have stated, that many trans- | 
the empire. The hon. Member concluded 


actions of that unfortunate period (1798) 


were equally well deserving of the name of — 


massacres. But the hon. Gentleman, not 
content with putting himself forward as 
the only honest man, also set himself up 


accounts of new massacres in that part of 


by making some very severe observations 
on Mr. Gordon, whom he accused of 


_ speaking in his own praise, and of coming 


as the only oracle of truth in the House ; | 


and yet no other hon. Member had made 
more frequent and more glaring, he did 
not say wilful mistakes. ‘The story of the 
goats and the hare was a case in point. 
He had heard of an ignorant fanatic, born 
in the wilds of Cunnemara, with an 
accent, the richness of which overpowered 
every one but the natives of that famed 
district, and astonished even them; who, 
somehow or other, acquired a pious hatred 
to Calvinism, and accordingly set off to 
convert the people of Scotland. He went 
from village to village preaching furiously 
against the doctrines of John Knox, and 
crying down Presbyterianism as the most 
damnable heresy, and repeating every 
calumny that had ever been uttered 
against it. But was this man entertained 
by the gentry? Did any great man take 
him into his house, and make him a mem- 
ber of his family? Was any man, or any 
class of the people, so blind as not to see 
that this man, having no talent, en- 
deavoured to make up for its absence by 
an unusually large proportion of impu- 
dence? No such thing. The gentlemen 
of Scotland laughed at this pretended 
teacher of religion, as he deserved to be 
laughed at; the people scorned and re- 
jected him, and Pat was obliged to carry 
back his brogue to his native wilds of 
Connaught. A successful case of this 
kind could only occur in Ireland. Once 
more he implored the hon. member for 
Dundalk to let that country alone. Every 
man who wished for the Repeal of the 
Union would encourage Government in 
keeping up the Yeomanry corps; for they 


forward with an air of self-importance 
respecting the affairs of Ireland, which 


| ill became the mere nominee for a close 


borough. 

Mr. Henry Grattan was convinced, that 
the Yeomanry were altogether party corps, 
and ought to be suppressed. The hon. 
member for Dundalk was totally ignorant 
of the state of Ireland. The people of 
Ireland were awake, and were not to be 
imposed upon by any itinerant religious 


| impostors, who sought for power by paying 
' their addresses to the wives and daughters 





of other men. The Government had made 
a great mistake in calling out the Yeo- 
manry. 

Colonel Rochford thought that Minis- 
ters ought to produce the Report of Mr. 
Greene. 

Mr. Shaw would be happy to see the 
Report produced, as he was sure that it 
would settle all the questions connected 
with that subject, and put an end to the 
vituperation that was now indulged in. 

Mr. James E. Gordon rose to vindicate 
himself against two gross personal attacks, 
The hon. member for Kerry had taxed him 
with speaking in his own praise. He was 
sorry to learn, that he possessed at least 
one feature of identity with the hon. 
Member; and this discovery, he trusted, 
would lead him to a closer inspection of 
his conduct in future. The hon. member 
for Kerry had taunted him with sitting in 
that House as the nominee of a noble 
Lord who was proprietor of the borough of 
Dundalk ; but he must say, that he would 
rather sit on these benches as the repre- 
sentative of any of that noble Lord’s de- 


| pendents than as the nominee of the hon. 
bred the strongest feelings against the Go- ; member for Kerry, who assumed to himself 
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the authority of returning officer for Ire- 
land. With respect to the hon. member | 
for Meath (Mr. Henry Grattan), he would | 
not detain the House by so much as a. 
reference to the abusive language which | 
they had just listened to. What he would | 
say in answer to the charge of affected | 
sanctity and superior morality should be | 
short. If defective in either of these quali- | 
ties, the last person to whom he should | 
seek for a lesson of improvement would be | 
the proprietor of the Freeman’s Journal, 
better known to the House as the manu- | 
facturer of Coldblow Lane freeholders. 

Sir John M. Doyle said, that all things , 
in Ireland were so entirely absorbed by | 
party spirit, that he wished to see an | 
entirely English commission appointed to 
investigate the state of Ireland. He was 
convinced that it would recommend the | 
immediate abolition of the Yeomanry. 

Petition to be printed. 
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momentous and important a subject. It 
had never been the intention to give 
medals to any of the Members except 
those who were present. 

Mr. Baring Wall said, the noble Lord 
had given a most unsatisfactory answer. — 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that many Mem- 
bers of the House had attended the coro- 
nation as Officers of that House, as Privy 
Councillors, and in other capacities, which 
accounted for the difference between the 


Criminal Prosecutions. 


450 and the 410. The ancient practice 


had always been, to give the medals only to 


' those who were present to receive them ; 


and therefore, in giving medals only to 
those Members who had attended the 
ceremony, the arrangements had been 
carried on strictly in accordance with 
ancient usages. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the arrange- 


| ments which had been made respecting 


persons getting to the Abbey, had pro- 


| duced great convenience, and they evinced 


Suppty —Cusrom-House Cuierks.] | 
On the Order of the Day being moved for | 
the House resolving itself into a Committee 
of Supply, 

Lord Granville Somerset begged to ask 
the noble Lord, whether any steps had 
been taken to put an end to a system that 
prevailed at the Custom-house, of allow- 
ing certain clerks to act as agents, and 
charge fees. Great objections had been 
made to’ the system, and it had formerly 
been intended to apply a remedy. 

Lord Althorp could not give any | 
positive answer to the noble Lord until | 
after the business of to-morrow. He was 
ready to allow the existing practice was 
bad, but unavoidable circumstances had | 
hitherto prevented it being altered. 





Surrpty — Coronation Mepats.] 
Mr. Baring Wail wished to make a few 
observations relative to the ceremony of 
the Coronation. The medals sent to the 
Members of that House had amounted to 
only 450. He thought the whole business 
had been managed clumsily by Ministers. 
If it had been meant to give medals only 
to the Members who had attended the 
ceremony, the numbers should have been 
410 and not 450. Medals ought to have | 
been sent to every Member of the House, 
and it was unfair to put such a premium | 
upon attendance, when accommodation | 
had been provided for only 410. 

Lord Althorp thought the hon. Member | 
perfectly right to give such attention to so | 








much consideration and care; but as to 
getting away again, that turned out a very 
different thing. There was no order or 
regulation in this respect. The ladies had 
to sit till seven or eight o’clock, confined 
in their dresses; and he was himself con- 
fined. At length he made his escape with 
a friend, and took shelter in a pastry- 
cook’s shop till he could procure his 
carriage. 

Mr. Lamb was sorry that better arrange- 


' ments had not been made, but as he knew 


by experience the difficulties of getting 
away from public ceremonies of such a 
nature, he had provided no carriage, but 
had walked home without any inconve- 
nience. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee. 


SuppLy—CriMInab ProseEcuTIons.] 
Mr. Spring Rice moved, that a sum of 
27,5901. be granted for defraying an 
arrear of expenses in Criminal Prosecu- 
tions in Ireland, and that the said sum be 
paid without fee or deduction. 

Mr. Hume said, he approved of the 
vote, and gave Government great credit for 
the determination to put an end to all 
arrears. He hoped the greatest attention 
would be in future paid to prevent such 
arrears, particularly where attornies’ bills 
were the subject. 

Mr. O'Connell fully agreed with his 
hon. friend, but the object of his rising 
was, to ask the right hon. Secretary for 
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Ireland, whether there would be any ob- 
jection to furnish an account of the fees 
paid to Counsel on Crown prosecutions in 
Ireland. 

Mr. Stanley was afraid there were no 
data by which such an account could be 
made out. 

Resolution agreed to. 


SuppLy—Epvucation oF THE Irisu.] 
Mr. Spring Rice, in moving that a sum of 
30,0002. be granted, for enabling the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to assist in the 
education of the people, said, that to ex- 
plain to the House the grounds upon which 
such a motion was made, and the mode 
in which it was intended that that sum 
should be appropriated, fell more properly 
within the department of his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for Ireland, than 
within his own; he should, therefore, 
leave in his hands the task of laying before 
the House the views of his Majesty’s 
Government on the subject of Irish Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Stanley agreed with his hon. friend, 
the member for Limerick, that to detail to 
the House the views and intentions of his 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of 
Irish education, and to give a sketch of the 
plan to be proposed for carrying on a 
system of national education, fell more pro- 
perly within his own province than within 
that of his right hon. friend. The ques- 
tion to be brought under their consideration 
was not whether a sum of 10,000/., or 
20,000/., or 50,0001. should be granted 
annually out of the national income for 
the purposes of education in Ireland ; but 
they had this important and delicate pro- 
blem to solve, namely, how the sum 
granted could best be applied in promoting 
the welfare, prosperity, and happiness of 
the people for whose benefit it was in- 
tended. It was not, as some might suppose, 
a matter of complete indifference how such 
grants should be applied; it was, on the 
contrary, a matter of overwhelming poli- 
tical importance. In the conduct of a 
discussion such as that in which the House 
was about to embark, and the subsequent 
administration of such funds as might be 
granted, it was a matter of the utmost 
moment, that they should proceed in a 
manner the most cautious and guarded, 
that they should act upon nothing but the 
most satisfactory, evidence for it was a 
subject more than any other calculated to 
excite religious animosity. - In looking at 

VOL. VI. {Ris} 
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Ireland with reference to a question of this 
nature, or indeed with reference to any 
matter whatever, he could not regard it in 
any point of view as separate from the 
empire at large. When he looked to the 
evidence and the authorities to which his 
attention was, naturally directed, prepa- 
ratory to bringing forward a motion of 
this nature, he could not but feel relieved 
of some portion of his difficulties on dis- 
covering, that the intentions adopted by 
his colleagues in office were in perfect ac- 
cordance with the principles laid down by 
every Committee of that House, and every 
commission appointed by the Crown, that 
had ever made a report upon the subject. 
However, the experience of years had 
proved, that it was much easier to lay 
down a specious theory, than subsequently 
to follow up that theory by beneficial 


| practice. ‘The Commissioners of 1812 not 


only stated in general terms, that no 
system of popular education could ever 


| operate advantageously in Ireland, which 


outraged the feelings and prejudices of the 
great mass of the people, but, that none 
could be productive of good which was 
not entirely free from all suspicion of in- 
terference with the religious sentiments of 
the people. The sentiments of the Com- 
mission of 1812, and those of 1824, and 
1825, fully accorded with the Report of 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat in 1828; and that of 1830, 
cordially concurred in those views. Then 
the great problem was, how the views of 
those several Committees and Commissions 
could best be carried into effect—how be 
carried into effect in a manner which 
would not defeat the objects upon which 
all wise, impartial, and benevolent men 
were agreed. The question was, how 
religious, moral, and literary instruction 
could best be imparted at that period when 
the human mind was most susceptible of 
impressions, whether for good or for evil, 
and how companionship and kindly feeling 
could, at an early age, be best promoted 
between Catholics and Protestants. How 
friendships could best be created and 
cemented at a period when human beings 
are the most soft and ductile, and under 
circumstances capable in some degree of 
resisting the separations and perhaps dis- 
sentions of after-life. When the Irish 
government was first induced to assent 
to a grant for the promotion of education 
in Ireland, it found a Society already 
established, with very moderate funds no 
28 
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doubt, but still in existence and prosecut- 
ing the work in which it wished to engage. 
The income of this Society, derived from 
individual subscriptions, did not amount 
to more than 250/. per annum. One of 
the leading principles of that association 
was, that without trenching on the rights 
of others, or the freedom of opinion and 
action on religious matters which ought 
properly to belong to them, it desired to 
make it indispensable that a portion of 
the Holy Scriptures should every day be 
read by those pupils who were capable of 
reading and understanding the Sacred 
Volume. There was nothing which could 
sound more fair and liberal than that—at 
least to Protestant ears, for they of course 
adopted the Bible as their only rule of 
faith, He, in common with all Protestants, 
claimed the right of private interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures, but it was, with all 
its plausibility, impossible to conceive a 
rule which more completely excluded 
from the benefits of the Society, those 
who did not admit the Sacred Scriptures 
as their whole rule in matters of doctrine 
and discipline. He adverted to those facts, 
from a conviction that the government of 
Ireland at that time went too far for the 
liberality of the day; they aimed at taking 
in all classes, and if the experiment failed, 
it was not so much to be attributed to the 
Society, acting as a private body, as it wasto 
be attributed to the government of the day, 
which adopted and made national a system 
utterly unfitted for the Irish people. They 
were rash and hasty in taking up such a 
Society, and it now only remained for the 
Legislature of this time to do all in its 
power to remedy the evil complained of; 
and he must say, not without reason, 
however, he was bound in candour to say, 
that though the Kildare-street Society was 
suspected of being a proselytizing Society, 
he did not think that that accusation was 
just. He, looking at the doctrine and 
principles of the association, asked him- 
self, had it the effect of spreading general 
education amongst Protestants and Catho- 
lics? He asked himself, was it not founded 
on some fallacy that prevented its success? 
In using the words ‘ prevented its suc- 
cess,” was he to be understood as meaning 
to say, that there were but few schools 
established, and only a small number of 
pupils attending them? He found, on the 
contrary, that the increase of schools was 
very astonishing ; but it was to a large ex- 
tent to be accounted for by the voracious 
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appetite for education, which led the 
people of Ireland to seek any education 
at any disadvantage. In despite of all 
obstacles, that voracious appetite had 
worked well for the people of Ireland. It 
was evident, as he had already stated, that 
to establish a Society on the footing on 
which the Kildare-street Society had been 
established, was to exclude the Roman Ca- 
tholics from it. But though that was the 
case, he did not intend to lay any blame 
at the door of those who had the manage- 
ment of the Society, for no doubt they dis- 
charged their duty in that way which they 
thought most conscientious and desirable. 
The blame belonged properly to the Go- 
vernment, which, instead of adopting the 
means that would have made the Kildare- 
street Society anational benefit,had suffered 
its management to remain in hands unqua- 
lified for the task. The scheme of the 
Kildare-street Society was one which it 
was absolutely impossible should ever have 
succeeded in a country five-sixths of which 
was Roman Catholic. In order that the 
Committee might rightly understand what 
had been the progress of the Kildare-street 
Society, from its commencement, he would 
lay before them a few facts relative to 
what had taken place since that associa- 
tion became connected with Government. 
In 1816, the number of its schools was 
more than in 1817; there were eight 
schools, and 557 pupils; and this had 
gradually gone on increasing tll, in the 
year 1830, there were 1,620 schools, and 
133,896 pupils;.while the grants of the 
Government, which at first had been only 
6,000/. per annum, now amounted to 
25,0007. He was ready to admit that, 
through the instrumentality of this Society, 
education had been diffused in Ireland ; 
but what they were bound to ask, and the 
Government in particular was bound to 
ask, was, whether that diffusion was suffi- 
cient to warrant the munificent grants 
that had been made? In order to answer 
that question, it would only be necessary 
for him to state to the Committee the pro- 
portion in which the different provinces of 
Ireland sent pupils to the schools of this 
Society. In Ulster—in the Protestant 
province of Ulster—there were 84,896 
actual pupils, out of a total of 134,000, and 
1,021 schools; while in Leinster there 
were only 22,000 pupils, and 247 schools; 
in Connaught, 11,000 pupils, and 112 
schools; and in Munster 16,000 pupils, 
and 240 schools; while the gratuities were 
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1,303/. to Ulster, 365/. to Leinster, 150. 
to Connaught, and 2851. to Munster. So 
that in Ireland, where five-sixths of the po- 

ulation were Roman Catholics, nearly two- 
thirds of the whole benefit of the Society 
went to Protestant Ulster; while the other 
three Catholic provinces had only one-third 
to theirshare. Looking, then, at these facts, 
he naturally asked himself, from what did 
they arise ?—did they arise from any re- 
luctance on the part of the Catholics to 
accept a boon from the hands of the 
Imperial Legislature? Such he did not 
believe to be the fact. Let the House, 
then, consider if there were any thing in 
the tenets or character of the Society, or 
the nature of its proceedings, to account 
for the condition in which Irish education 
was at present to be found. On looking 
at the regulations of the Society, they 
found its first rule to be, that the Holy 
Scriptures were in every school to be read 
without note or comment. Was there a 
Catholic in that country, or in this, who 
would not instantly say, that such a mode 
of conducting the education of youth was 
repugnant to the principles of the Catholic 
Church, and that such a rule was one to 
which no conscientious Catholic could 
submit, and one which no Catholic clergy- 
man, exercising no more than the due in- 
fluence which the pastors of every Church 
ought to possess, would not, according to the 
doctrines he professed, feel himself bound 
in duty to denounce? As pastors of con- 
gregations, it was one to which the Ca- 
tholic clergy could not submit. Did he 
mean to say, however, that a small number 
of the Catholic clergy might not be found 
supporting the schools of the society, and 
even a few Catholic children attending 
them? Certainly not; he knew that a 
small part of the Catholic clergy did sup- 
port the schools. But did it therefore 
necessarily follow, that the system was a 
national system, and one suited to the 
wants and condition of the people of 
Ireland? He did not stand up for the 
purpose of stating what might, or what 
might not, be the doctrines of the Society, 
it was enough for him that he found them 
requiring that with which Catholics could 
not comply, even though they did leave to 
the master, or other teacher, the choice of 
that portion of the Scripture which should 
be read, and the choice of the pupil by 
whom it should be read. This so-called 
religious education, purchased as it was by 
so large an expenditure of money, and by 
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the loss of so much charity and good feel- 
ing, which, but for it, might exist, amount- 
ed, after all, to only reading a chapter in 
the Testament. Was there any Member 
who could call such an education a re- 
ligious education? and yet the efforts of 
the Kildare-street Society were limited to 
that. He would ask any sincere Christian, 
whether he believed that all that was suf- 
ficient to the religious education of a child, 
was to make him read a chapter of the 
Bible, without any explanation of it fur- 
ther than what his own imperfect mind 
might afford. Was there any Protestant 
father in the empire that would dream of 
putting a child of five years old down to 
the Bible, and leave him to draw his own 
conclusions? He thought that in this 
respect they would do well to take a lesson 
from the evidence of Dr. Doyle, of whom, 
whatever difference of opinion, there might 
be as to his tenets, there could be none as 
to his earnestness and sincerity. He al- 
luded to the evidence given by Dr. Doyle 
before the Committee of 1830, and he 
could not better express his own views 
than by quoting the remarks of that gen- 
tleman. ‘Are you acquainted,” he was 
asked, ‘‘ with the system on which the Kil- 
dare-street Society carry on their schools ?” 
“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘tolerably well. I wit- 
nessed it as it is exemplified in my own 
schools every day”.—‘‘In the schools which 
are managed under your superintendence, 
and conducted upon your rules, do you 
consider their system to be applicable to 
the education of both Protestants and 
Catholics equally ?”—‘ Their system, of 
course, is not; because their rule excludes 
religious instruction, which we require as 
an essential part of education. Then, as 
a substitute for that religious instruction, 
their system requires the reading of the 
Sacred Scriptures, by children who have 
acquired suitable proficiency, without note 
orcomment. There are, in that system, 
three inconveniences as they regard us: 
the first is, that it excludes religious in- 
struction in that shape and manner in 
which we think it necessary to have it 
given to young and tender minds, namely, 
catechetical instruction by way of question 
and answer; and, in the second place, it 
is inconsistent with our notions of con- 
veying Scriptural knowledge to give the 
Scriptures to a child to read, leaving him 
to form upon the sacred text what notion 
he pleases. Therefore, as their rule ex- 
cludes all comment, whether oral or writ- 
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ten, upon the Scriptures, we, who maintain 
that the Divine Revelation is to be inter- 
preted by the Church, cannot at any time 
agree with them. Whilst these rules, 
therefore, exist—the one excluding cate- 
chetical instruction, and the other pre- 
scribing the reading of the Scriptures with- 
out note or comment—their system can 
never make any progress in Ireland ; but 
if it were freed from those inconveniences, 
it would be hard to devise a system better 
calculated to effect good.” —‘ Then your 
objection to that system is notto the reading 
of the Scriptures as such, but to the mode 
in which, and the discipline under which, 
Scripture reading is given ?”—‘* Most cer- 
tainly not to the reading of the Scriptures 
themselves, for I prescribe that they be 
read in all our schools; and the various 
memorials presented by the Catholic 
Bishops in Ireland to successive Lord- 
lieutenants there, and the various petitions 
presented on their behalf to Parliament, 
shew, that they have, at all times, wished 
for religious instruction, as the basis of 
education in schools; which religious in- 
struction, in their opinion, should consist, 
in part, of reading the Sacred Scriptures ; 
so that, upon that subject, there can be 
no doubt what our doctrine and discipline 
are. We have laboured very much to 
make it known to every one, and to remove 
the impression which unfortunately pre- 
vailed generally in England, that the Ca- 
tholic priesthood and prelacy were opposed 
to Scriptural education—than which no 
greater calumny was ever sought to be af- 
fixed upon the character of men.” Men 
might more or less confide in the sincerity 
and truth of the right reverend Doctor, 
but no man could do more than justice 
to the indignation with which, in the face 
of the country, he repudiated the idea of 
the Catholic clergy being averse from the 
perusal of the Scriptures. In referring to 
this evidence, and in making these observ- 
ations, it must not be supposed, that he 
(Mr. Stanley), or that the Government, on 
whose behalf he was speaking, was op- 
posed to religious instruction ; on the con- 
trary, what he wanted to see was, its diffu- 
sion, on such a principle as should incul- 
cate charity and good will, instead of 
promoting discord and evil. It might be 
true that, by the present means, they were 
giving education to Ireland, but would 
they be giving a benefit to it by means of 
that education, if it was contrary to the 
religious feeling of the country? but those 
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who undertook to argue in favour of the 
Kildare-street Society were in the habit of 
saying : ‘ only allow us to keep on; only 
continue the grants, and we must finally 
succeed.” But such success as that was 
contrary to a feeling of charity, for it 
would be a success in spite of the religion 
of the people, in spite of the precepts of 
their faith, in spite of the dictates of the 
priests ; and could it be the object—ought 
it to be the object—of Government to pro- 
mote a success on such terms as these? 
Their object ought to be, not to oppose 
the Catholic priesthood and the people, 
but to bring the priesthood, and the people 
through their influence, into an amicable 
and friendly relation with the Govern- 
ment. He would not then go deeper into 
an important subject, immediately con- 
nected with the topic he had just noticed ; 
he would not advert to the means of draw- 
ing closer the tie which would bind the 
Catholic clergyman to the State. His 
object would be, looking to Ireland, and 
looking to it in a political view, not to aim 
at diminishing the influence of the Catho- 
lic priesthood, for that influence produced 
benefit to the community nine times for 
once that it yielded evil. Did he propose 
to do as the Kildare-street Society had 
done, holding out to the Catholic people 
of Ireland the tempting boon of education, 
and at the moment the cup approached 
their lips, dashing it away for ever? No. 
The sense of duty entertained by the 
Catholics, the commands of their priests, 
made them reject that cup, the contents of 
which, they were assured, was poison. 
The doctrines and principles which he 
imputed to the Society were those which 
he would maintain they held, and he 
called the attention of the House to the 
very last report of their Committee in veri- 
fication of what he affirmed. There was 
a passage, he observed, in that report, 
which certainly would make him hesitate 
to say that this was a proselytizing Society. 
That passage stated, that no surprise ought 
to be felt when the Roman Catholics re- 
fused to receive the Bible instruction of 
the schools without note or comment; 
but why should the members of the Society 
on that account break down the goodly 
system of their house to meeet the Catho- 
lic views of the fancied improvement ? 
[‘‘hear, hear,” from Mr. James E.Gordon.] 
The hon. Gentleman who cheered, and 
who was chiefly remarkable for his over 
zeal on religious matters, was very much 
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mistaken if he supposed that the Protest- 
ant religion was gaining ground in Ireland, 
either by such discussions as he had pro- 
moted, or by such proceedings as those of 
the Kildare-street Society. Thereal fact was 
that, according to the system on which this 
Society was conducted, it was in vain to ex- 
pect that the religious parties in that coun- 
try could ever be brought together, as was 
fully proved by every part of its proceedings. 
It was now not to be denied that the great 
majority of the Catholic clergy protested 
against the principles and practice of the 
Society. Again, he would ask, was he 
the less to be considered a good Protestant 
for making these observations ? or did the 
House imagine that the Kildare-street 
Society was calculated to promote the 
growth of Protestantism in Ireland, and’ 
afford a system of education suited to the 
people of Ireland ? Did any one suppose, 
that an imaginary system of education was 
better than that which was real? The 
plan which he had in view would, for the 
future, afford the people of Ireland the ad- 
vantages of a combined literary, and a 
separate religious education. Experience 
teaches, that endless controversy must 
arise from any attempt to give religious 
instruction to children of different religious 
persuasions, It was evident, that as the 
Catholics formed five-sixths of the popu- 
lation of that country, the tutors, if fairly 
appointed, ought to be in the proportion 
of five Catholics to one Protestant. But 
what was the fact? The appointments 
last year had been 148 male tutors, out of 
which 123 were Protestants, and only 
twenty-five Roman Catholics ; and fifty-six 
female tutors, out of which forty-eight 
were Protestants, and only eight Roman 
Catholics ; or, to make a general summary, 
there were 204 appointments, of which 
171 were Protestants, and only thirty- 
three Roman Catholics. Another ex- 
tremely strong objection which he had to 
the present system was, that every thing 
and every person connected with it, were 
altogether irresponsible to the Govern- 
ment; and yet the whole of its operations 
was carried on by meansof legislative grants 
of money. Nor was the Government able 
to prevent this. The gentlemen who had 
the direction of the Society, on any such 
attempts being made, had ready, as an 
answer—* The Society is ours; and if 
you choose to make use of our Society, 
we expect that you will submit to our 
tules.” But there was one thing which 
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the Government could do: it could with- 
draw the grant from the Society—and that 
it would do. The violent partisans of 
both religions, would, no doubt, be glad 
to have separate grants for separate schools, 
but to this the Government would not con- 
sent. The Government had taken away 
the parliamentary grants from the Protest- 
ant Charter Schools, and, in like manner, 
it would not consent to grant any money 
exclusively in favour of the Catholics. 
What was then intended to be proposed ? 
That the Government should take a vote of 
30,0002., being the gross amount last year 
granted to the Kildare-street Association, 
and the Society for Discountenancing Vice. 
The House were, of course, aware, that 
the grant for the Society for Discounte- 
nancing Vice was in course of reduction, 
and would finally be abolished, leaving 
that Society within the limits of its indi- 
vidual resources, which he had reason to 
believe were extremely narrow. With re- 
spect to the business of education, they 
proposed to follow the course recommend- 
ed by the Committee which sat last Ses- 
sion, and of which his right hon. friend 
near him was Chairman. He proposed, 
that the money should be placed at the 
disposal of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and the conduct of the schools 
left to the direction of a Board, partly Pro- 
testant, partly Catholic : thus, he trusted, 
supplying sources of confidence to both 
parties. The Catholics of Ireland could 
not be expected to confide in a Board ex- 
clusively Protestant, neither would he be 
disposed to vest all the power in the 
hands of Catholics. The teachers would 
be appointed by that Board, and the 
general direction of all the Government 
schools left in their hands. He was as 
fully aware as any hon. Member could be 
that the great difficulty would be the 
choice of a Board. The general principle 
upon which he intended that the schools 
should be conducted was, that one or more 
days in each week be given up to separate 
religious instruction, and the other days 
appropriated to general literary instruction, 
combining the members of both persua- 
sions. It was thus anticipated, that both 
would be led to mix, without animosity or 
ill-will. At the same time, he was ready 





to admit, that it was perfectly possible, 
that the proposed Board might disappoint 
the expectation which was at present en- 
tertained by himself and his colleagues; 
but if that should be the case, he was con- 
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vinced that the Ministers would meet 
with no opposition from that House, if 
they should ask for the consent of Parlia- 
ment to establish a Board of paid Com- 
missioners, provided it could be shewn, 
that such a step would be calculated to 
ensure success to the plan which he had 
in view, and that education would be ef- 
fectually given to the people of Ireland. 
He proposed, in some degree, to follow 
the course of education adopted in Dr. 
Doyle’s schools, except that, in those, 
the teachers were all Catholics. It was 
also proposed to adopt from the Kil- 
dare-street Society their excellent model 
school, and their plan for sending out 
cheap books. As an evidence of the 
excellence of the latter system, he would 
observe, that the expenditure for cheap 
books last year amounted to 9,350/., and 
the repayments to 6,427/., effecting a vast 
amount of good at a trifling expense. It 
was upon these grounds, and with these 
views, which he had stated to the House 
(perhaps at greater length than he ought 
to have done, though he had endeavoured 
to avoid entering into details which might 


_ prove tedious to the House), it was with 


these views, that Government proposed, 
in a future year, to submit their estimates 
to Parliament. He was bound to say that, 
in the course of the present year, some 
portion of the vote of 30,000/. must, in 
all probability, be devoted to the Society, 
which had hitherto enjoyed the grant; 
and for this reason, which, he thought, 
would be admitted to be a just one, even 
by those most opposed to the grant: at 
the present moment, three quarters of the 
year had expired, and, therefore, much of 
the money must necessarily have been ex- 
pended before the estimate was brought 
forward. With respect to these sums so 
expended,the Society had a peculiar claim, 
because they had been expended (he ad- 
mitted objectionably, but that was the 
fault of the Legislature), on the private 
responsibility of the Society. The Society 
was obliged to meet the ordinary and cur- 
rent expenses on their own private respon- 
sibility, and he, in obedience to the views 
entertained by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
had informed them, and he hoped the 
House would not think that he acted im- 
properly in so doing, that they needed 
not be under any apprehension, with re- 
Spect to the expenses to which they had 
pledged themselves, in expectation of 
haying the usual grant of money voted to 
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them by Parliament. The truth was, that 
the Society was obliged to make its en- 
gagements at an early period of the year, 
or otherwise the whole machinery of the 
institution would stand still; the estab- 
lishment would, of necessity, be closed, 
education cease, and the whole system be 
prematurely dissolved. At the same time, 
it was necessary to state, that after making 
a most liberal allowance for these ex- 
penses, there would be, in the course of 
the present year, a considerable surplus 
applicable, by way of an experimental 
grant, under the direction of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He thought, that 
such would be the case, because,at the com- 
mencement of the year, there was a balance 
of 6,000/. in the hands of the Treasurer of 
the Kildare-street Society. It was true, 
that he might be told that this balance was 
liable to engagements previously formed ; 
and that, therefore, if there had been a 
similar expenditure in the course of the 
present year, though there might remain 
a similar balance, yet it would be liable to 
similar engagements. He hoped he was 
not going too far, when he said, he was 
ready to admit, on the part of Government 
and of Parliament, every fair engagement 
which might have been entered into for 
the present year on the part of the Kildare- 
street Society. He was aware that it was 
necessary for the Society to enter into en- 
gagements some time previous to the esti- 
mate being submitted to the House ; and 
he was willing to meet every fair en- 
gagement for which the Society had made 
itself responsible, with the knowledge that 
the grant would not be extended beyond 
the present year. If it should prove that, 
at the expiration of the year, the sum of 
6,000/. remained in the hands of the Kil- 
dare-street Society, to meet the views of 
Government, but liable to engagements 
fairly contracted, he should, actuated by 
a spirit of fairness, come down next year 
to Parliament, and ask the House to re- 
fund that balance to the Society. He 
stated this, because there were some 
items, for which it was necessary that 
engagements should be formed, the esti- 
mates of which could not be made till the 
close of the year, or the commencement of 
the following year. He thought it fair to 
state this to the House, declaring, that 
it was not the intention of his Majesty’s 
Ministers to apply to Parliament for any 
future grant, beyond the service of the 
present year, to the Kildare-street Society. 
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Having stated thus much, it now only 
remained for him to express a hope, that 
he had explained his views with that tem- 
per and discretion which he felt the full 
importance of preserving in the discussion 
of this subject. It had been his wish to 
avoid, as much as possible, giving offence 
to the most zealous Protestant or Roman 
Catholic. He had stated his views fairly, 
without intending to make any distinction 
between the two parties; and he hoped 
and trusted, that both sides would con- 
tinue the discussion with temper and kind- 
ness, and abstain from any expressions 
which might lead to irritation and ani- 
mosity. Nothing further remained for 
him to do but to second the Motion. 

Mr. North concurred with the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the propriety of 
conducting the discussion with temper and 
calmness. Heshould endeavour to do so. 
The right hon. Gentleman had given the 
Committee a sketch of the principles and 
practice of the Kildare-place Society. 
That the principles of that Society were 
founded in reason, he for one, felt the deep- 
est conviction ; and he therefore could not 
but feel astonished that that Society had, 
for a series of years, been exposed to the 
most unjust and unmerited animadversions. 
He was much pleased at recollecting, that 
the principle, upon which this Society 
was founded, in 1811, was recognized by 
the Government as the only principle 
upon which any system of education ought 
to be established in Ireland; he meant, 
the principle, of united education, by 
which children, whether Catholic or Pro- 
testant, would have opportunities of as- 
sembling in the same schools, and possess 
the invaluable advantage of becoming, by 
a common education, acquainted with 
each other, and of cultivating those 
habits of friendship and good-will which 
alone could secure permanent peace to 
the country in after-ages. That this was 
the system proposed by the Commissioners 
of education in the year 1812, was ad- 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, but he seemed to insinuate, that the 
Society, while adopting certain portions of 
the advice of the Commissioners, rejected 
others equally important. Thatwas not how- 
ever the real state of the case. The Com- 
missioners in the year 1812, though they 
recommended the adoption of a species of 
education which would not interfere with 
the religious opinions of any person, yet 
strongly advised that the children might 
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be made acquainted with the Sacred 
Scriptures. They considered both these 
principles as equally sacred, without the 
adoption of which they could not advise 
the establishnrent of a system of educa- 
tion. On a subject of this importance, 
he would, to avoid misconstruction, trouble 
the House with extracts from authentic 
documents. [The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man read an extract from the Report of the 
Commissioners of Education, in which 
the importance of making children ac- 
quainted with the Holy Writings was 
strongly pointed out.] He had read this 
extract in order to justify the Govern- 
ment which made the grant to the Kil- 
dare-street Society; but at the same time 
he begged to remind the House, that this 
Society was not originally formed under 
the protection, or by the direction, of 
Government. Jt was purely a voluntary 
association, and in founding schools had 
followed up the plan of a Society which 
had existed in Dublin since the year 1786, 
composed of persons the least open to the 
charge of a proselytizing spirit; he meant 
the members of the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers. The schools 
supported by the Society of 1786 con~ 
tained children of all persuasions, Pro- 
testants, Presbyterians, and Roman Catho- 
lics, and, as he had_ been informed, 
several Catholic priests had actually been 
educated in them. So satisfactorily had 
these schools been carried on, that in 1811 
a number of gentlemen, who had had 
their attention attracted to the subject of 
national education, imagined that they 
could not proceed on a better foundation, 
or raise their superstructure on a firmer 
basis, than by following a plan which had 
proved exceedingly successful. At that 
period many respectable bankers and 
traders formed themselves into a Society 
for the purpose of educating the children 
of Ireland on liberal principles. They 
adopted three rules from which they were 
determined not to recede. The first of 
these was, the appointment of masters 
and tutors, and the admission of scholars, 
without regard to religious distinctions. 
The second rule was, the exclusion of all 
bocks of theological controversy, and the 
allowance of sufficient time to the child- 
ren to receive religious instruction out of 
the school. He begged the Committee to 
retain this part of the rules in their me- 
mory, because it supplied an answer to 
many of the observations made by the 
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right hon. Gentleman which had been 
received with the greatest applause by the 
House. The third rule was, that the 
Sacred Scriptures should be read without 
note or comment in the schools by such 
scholars as had obtained a suitable profi- 
ciency; and that such parts only should 
be selected as were best suited to the 
capacity and attainments of the readers ; 
and the Society recommended that the 
Sacred volume should not be used as a 
mere school-book, from which to teach the 
children to read and spell. Such were 
the principles of the Society which, at the 
time was regarded by the whole country as 
a most remarkable example of liberality ; 
and it was joined by persons of all per- 
suasions, Catholics as well as Protestants. 
It had been insinuated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, that this Society was an 
exclusive Society. Such was not the 
fact. Any man who was willing to sub- 
scribe one guinea yearly, or ten gui- 
neas at once, could become a member, 
and enjoy equal rights and privileges in 
the management of the Society’s concerns 
with every other member. In the Com- 
mittee were several Roman Catholic gen- 
tlemen—one of them a barrister of high 
attainments—he meant Mr. Nolan; and 
the hon. member for Kerry had himself 
been a member of that Society for no less 
a period than nine years. During that 
time he started no objections to the prin- 
ciples of the Association, but proclaimed 
it the most liberal of institutions, and one 
which every Roman Catholic would be 
justified in supporting. The hon. member 
for Kerry might now perhaps say, that he 
was either not acquainted with the princi- 
ples of the Society, or that they had been 
departed from. The latter certainly was 
not the fact; and he (Mr. North) could 
not conceive that the hon. member for 
Kerry, with his great acuteness and ac- 
tivity, could have remained in ignorance 
of the rules of the Society. There was 
nothing in those rules at all obnoxious to 
the religious opinions of the Roman 
Catholics ; and by the appointment of 
Roman Catholic gentlemen to responsible 
situations, the Society endeavoured to give 
a pledge that it was honestly determined 
to adhere to the principles which it laid 
down. The commencement of its proceed- 
ings also had been to appoint a Roman 
Catholic Master and Mistress of the 
Model School. The only charge remaining 
unanswered was that relative to the book 
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department of the Kildare-street Society 
Schools. He must first observe, that pre- 
vious to the establishment of those schools, 
the common people of Ireland were en- 
tirely dependent for their instruction on 
what were emphatically termed “ hedge 
schools,” and in these places of education, 
as might easily be imagined, the very 
worst books were those most in vogue, 
having originally found their way there 
through the excessive ignorance of those 
who established them. Now the object of 
the Kildare-street Society was, to remove 
these highly improper books from circu- 
lation amongst the poor, as text books of 
instruction, and to substitute in their 
stead others of a more useful and more 
beneficial tendency. In carrying this ob- 
ject into effect there was a book introduced, 
into which an extract from Mrs. Ratcliffe’s 
novel of ‘* The Italian ” was copied, rela- 
tive to some ceremonies of the Italian 
Church, and this quotation having been 
observed by some person of the faith of 
that Church, an objection was urged to 
putting such a sentence before the child 
of any Roman Catholic; the result was, 
that in the next edition of the book, the 
passage was altogether erased—and surely 
no charge could be more unfounded than 
one which should be raised upon such a 
trivial circumstance as this. But the fact 
was, that the main objection which had 
ever been raised to the Kildare-street So- 
ciety by the Catholics was, that they in- 
troduced the Scriptures into their schools, 
and upon this one circumstance did they 
base the whole of their unfair and un- 
founded charges of proselytism. The 
charge, such as it was, had only recently 
been made; and it was totally without 
foundation. The Society had, in fact, on 
all occasions carefully abstained from in- 
terfering with the religion of either the 
teachers or the scholars. The right hon. 
Gentleman, he observed, had very truly 
stated, that reading the Scriptures was not 
sufficient, that there must be religious in- 
struction besides, and therefore part of his 
plan was to put apart certain days for re- 
ligious exercises. But he begged the 
right hon. Gentleman to recollect that the 
Kildare-street Society not only set apart 
certain days for that purpose, but allowed 
the schools to be open for the religious 
instruction of the Roman Catholic chil- 
dren after school hours. Still the liberal 
course which the Society pursued had not 
the effect of removing objections, to which 
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he believed the new plan of the right 
hon. Gentleman would also be liable; 
and he would be compelled either to give 
up his principle of united education, or 
make the schools purely Catholic, into 
which Protestant children would indeed 
be freely admitted, but in which they 
must expect to receive Roman Catholic 
education. He had felt great interest 
formerly on the subject of national educa- 
tion, but latterly his views on this point 
had been of a very desponding character. 
He apprehended that it would be found at 
last necessary to leave the education of the 
Irish poor to the exertions of private so- 
cieties, and he was persuaded that the 
Kildare-street Society would have adopted 
a far better course, if, when a grant was 
offered to it by the Government, it had reject- 
ed that grant altogether. He was disposed 
to think that the Society would then have ef- 
fected its object with greater success. But 
he had no objection to let the proposed ex- 
periment have a fair trial. He had no 
hopes of its success, but he trusted his ex- 
pectations would be disappointed. The 
hon. Gentleman then defended himself 
from a charge which had been made 
against him in Ireland of having imputed 
to the Roman Catholic clergy the intro- 
duction of improper books into the schools 
of that country. He hoped that in the 
distribution of the proposed grant, the 
Protestants of Ireland would be allowed 
their fair proportion, and he gave notice, 
that if he saw, at any future occasion, that 
the Protestants were not justly treated, he 
should strenuouslyoppose any furthergrant, 
however much inclined he might otherwise 
be to give the fullest means of education to 
Catholic children. 

Mr. Frankland Lewis, as one of those 
who had for some time devoted much of 
his attention to the subject, both officially 
and otherwise, felt himself bound to say a 
few words with respect to the proposition of 
his right hon. friend. The question of Irish 
education had for solong a time been mixed 
up with that other great question, now hap- 
pily determined, that it had been almostim- 
possible to separate them, so as to proceed 
upon any thing approaching to sound 
principles ; but he hoped the time was not 
distant when the object they had all in 
view might be attained, and a rational 
system of education adopted through- 
out Ireland. His right hon. friend cer- 
tainly would not have been justified in re- 
quiting so large a sum of money from the 
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Committee, to be applied on the mere re- 
sponsibility of the Government, if he had 
not entered so fully, fairly, and candidly, 
into an explanation of the system about to 
be adopted. Of this he was sure, that 
there must be one general system of educa- 
tion for all sects, or they never would 
succeed in producing that harmonious 
union of all classes which it was the great 
object of the Legislature to accomplish. 
The main difficulty, he admitted, was to 
discover what could be done with the So- 
ciety established in Kildare-street. There 
could be no doubt that, at one time, at its 
first establishment, that Society held out 
very strong hopes that it would be able to 
accomplish the objects for which it was in- 
stituted—namely, the promulgation of a 
system of general education. The Catho- 
lics, from a sense of the benefits to be de- 
rived from such a system, and with the 
prospect of its accomplishment, gave the 
Society forsome time their zealous support; 
but it at last got involved with the schools 
of another Society—the London Hibernian 
Society—whose avowed object was pro- 
selytism, and the result had been a failure 
of their efforts. He did not mean to cast 
any reflections on the Society; he merely 
stated the fact, that it was impossible to 
go into the schools of the Kildare-street 
Society, without perceiving from the books 
the connexion which existed between that 
Society and the Hibernian; and when it 
was recollected that the Kildare-street 
Society allowed the children to be taught 
from either Catechism, and that the Hi- 
bernian from only one, it was impossible 
not to see that the Catholics must be dis- 
posed to view their connexion with sus- 
picion, and to withdraw their confidence 
from the schools of the Society. The result 
had been, that in many cases the children 
were taught no religion, because the 
teachers were forbidden to comment on the 
Scriptures, and they were read as a mere 
history, or compound of very discordant 
doctrines. He hoped, however, that the 
state of the schools throughout the king- 
dom would be thoroughly examined before 
they were put down, as there was a great 
difference between those of the north and 
south of Ireland. The school-books of the 
Society were some of the best which could 
be devised, and had even been reprinted 
in America. They should be preserved, 


and he also thought that the system of in- 
structing by the schoolmasters might be 
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separating religious from other means of 
instruction, recommended now by the right 
hon. Gentleman, was, however, not a new 
one. It was in strict accordance, and, 
perhaps, had its origin in the fourteenth 
Report of the Commissioners for Inquiry 
into Education in Ireland, of whom he 
was one. The Catholics of Ireland had 
been long contending for the recovery of 
their privileges from those who had been 
their conquerors. He hoped the time was 
approaching when they would, in every- 
thing, be placed on an equal footing with 
the Protestants. Ascendancy, he trusted, 
they would neither attain nor strive to 
attain ; for he had no hesitation in saying, 
that he was one of those who would resist 
that to the death. There was no necessity 
for the one class of religionists being 
taught to despise or hate the doctrines of 
the other. ‘l'here was no occasion for any 
concealment of the books of instruction. 
All should be left open; and it would sur- 
prise many to find how far Protestant and 
Catholic could go before they reached a 
point of difference. He thought there was 
no occasion for insisting on the use of the 
Testament, but that a general Scripture- 
book, such as that recommended in the 
Report, might be very properly introduced 
in the place of it. That Scripture-book 
had been accepted even by the Catholics ; 
but the Protestants rejected it, because, 
in the then state of the Question of 
Catholic Emancipation, they could not 
consent to adopt any book of that kind 
which did not inculcate the superiority of 
that religion. He must contend, that 
unless a plan for the education in common 
of Protestants and Catholics were adopted, 
both going together as far as they agreed, 
and that was much further than the ma- 
jority of each religion was aware of, 
and separating only where they differed, 
it would be impossible to expect any benefit 
from the funds to be applied for the pur- 
poses of education in Ireland. But let 
him add, that, if they continued separate 
systems of education for Protestants, Pres- 
byterians, and Catholics, they must for ever 
abandon the hope that Protestants, Pres- 
byterians, and Catholics would harmonize 
and unite in that way which was so essen- 
tial to the general tranquillity and pros- 
perity of the country. He wished to ob- 
serve, that in granting a sum for education, 
the benefits of which were to be shared by 
the Catholics as well as Protestants, he did 
hope that all those books would be kept 
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from both which had a tendency to produce 
hatred, or animosity, or any uncharitable 
feeling toward one another. He must do 
justice to the Catholic hierarchy by ob- 
serving, that they had consented to exclude 
the use of all such books from Catholics. 
He was the more anxious on this subject, 
as in many Catholic schools which he 
had visited he saw books of this kind in 
the hands of the children. This no doubt 
was in a great degree to be accounted for 
by the then political situation of the Catho- 
lics, and by the remembrance of the long 
period of suffering which they had under- 
gone since the time when they were con- 
quered. He hoped, however, that the 
time was come when all such feelings 
would subside, and that the system now 
proposed by Government, would, amongst 
other causes, tend to their total extinc- 
tion. 

Mr. Lefroy said, that as the Kildare- 
street Society, the doom of which was 
about to be sealed, was one on which he 
had bestowed his attention during the 
most useful part of his life; and as this 
was a subject connected with education in 
Ireland, he hoped, as the Representative 
of the only University in that country, he 
might be allowed to say a few words on 
the subject, as it was one on which he felt 
a great interest. He trusted that he should 
not beconsidered as trespassing on the Com- 
mittee by offering a few remarks on a sub- 
ject which had occupied his attention for 
many years. There were, in his opinion, 
two questions to be considered on the pre- 
sent occasion. The first was, whether 
they should get rid of the Kildare-street 
Society before they were provided with 
other means of promoting education ; and 
te next was, whether a religious educa- 
tion could be given to the children on any 
other basis than that adopted by the Society 
—without resting it on the basisof the Scrip- 
tures, which he understood were now to 
be rejected? This last point was a problem 
which the right hon. Gentleman was called 
upon to solve. How, he would ask, did 
they propose to give a religious education ? 
If all human compositions were to be re- 


jected, how were they, without the Scrip- 


tures, to teach that which rendered edu- 
cation really valuable ? The question was, 
whether the people of Ireland in a body 
were ready to receive the Scriptures in 
their national system of education. That 
they were heartily disposed to do so, he 
could prove, not only from recorded evis 
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dence but byliving witnesses. With respect 
to the first point, it should be considered, 
that the Kildare-street. Society had now 
in connexion with it 10,000 schools, with 
130,000 scholars, whose instruction was 
carried on, not less by the grant from Go- 
vernment than by the donations from 
private individuals, on the faith that the 
grant from Government would be con- 
tinued. The Kildare-street Society had 
carried on its system openly ; its rules and 
regulations were well known, and had 
been so for many years; yet, after the 
many grants made to it, it was now to be 
put down with only three months’ notice ; 
and on what ground? That the principles 
on which it was conducted were hostile to 
the feelings and opinions of the great body 
of the people in Ireland. As there were 
great differences of religious opinions in 
Ireland, the Kildare-street Society, wishing 
to excite those differences as little as 
possible, excluded from their system of 
education any human works, and left only 
the Scriptures, which, if they were denied 
by some to contain all the revealed will of 
the Deity, were admitted to be the revealed 
Word of God as far as they went. Now the 
only ground on which this could be ob- 
jected to was, that it was hostile to the 
feelings of the majority in the country. 
He would let the Society be tried by that 
test, for he was ready to admit that Mem- 
bers ought not to sit there to register the 
decrees of any Church against the will 
of the great majority. He would contend, 
however, that the majority of the Catholics 
of Ireland were in favour of the plan of 
education adopted by the Kildare-street 
Society. It appeared, for example, by the 
Report of the five Commissioners, one of 
whom was a Roman Catholic, that the 
number of scholars in the schools estab- 
lished by the Kildare-street Society, at the 
time the Report was made, was 57,129 ; 
and that of those, 29,555 were Roman 
Catholics. Here, then, there was a moiety 
of Catholics. Again, in the Model School 
of the Kildare-street Society, there were 
697 scholars; of whom 263 were Protest- 
ants of various denominations, and 434 
Roman Catholics. Here, therefore, the 
Catholics were in the proportion of nearly 
two to one. Look at the Report of 
the Hibernian School Society, which the 
hon. Member who had just spoken had 
described as a proselytizing Society. It 
appeared that the number of children 
educated by them was 36,295, of whom 
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17,656 were Roman Catholics. Look 
again at the Capel-street Society. That 
Society educated 12,623 children, of whom 
4,556 were Roman Catholics. Yet, in 
every one of its schools the Protestant 
Catechism was taught; and it was essen- 
tial to them all that a Protestant should 
be at the head of each. If they found 
that in all these schools the Roman Catho- 
lics were willing to partake of education 
with Protestants, what foundation was 
there for asserting that the Roman Catho- 
jics of Ireland were not willing to receive 
the Scriptures in common with the Pro- 
testants, in their system of education ? 
What more desirable mode of education 
was there in a country torn by internal 
divisions than the introduction of the Scrip- 
tures? What more rational hope was there 
of putting an end to the dissentions which 
had so long existed? What could be 
more to be wished than that the different 
parties should meet on a common ground, 
in order to see in what their differences 
really consisted? If, after such a meeting, 
they should finally differ, yet the disagree- 
ment would be less than it might other- 
wise be. For what was the tendency of a 
religious education but to soften the asperi- 
ties of our nature, and to teach us mutual 
forbearance and charity? If such were 
not its universal effects, it was not the fault 
of such an education, it was the fault of 
the overbearing propensities of human 
nature. One of the great objections to 
the Kildare-street Society was, that the 
Roman Catholics being opposed to the read- 
ing of the Scriptures, would not have them 
read in those schools over which Roman 
Catholic teachers presided, or would not 
send their children to those schools where 
the Scriptures were read. Now it would 
be well to inquire into that allegation, and 
see how far it was borne out by facts towhich 
every Member of the Committee had 
access. It appeared that the whole number 
of schools in Ireland at present for the 
education of the poor, was 11,023. Of 
those, 7,559 were under the direction of 
Roman Catholic masters. In 6,058 of 
those schools, the Scriptures were read. 
Deduct from those 6,058 schools, the 
number of schools maintained by the 
Protestant Societies, namely 1,900, and 
it appeared, that there were above 4,000 
schools in Ireland under the direction of 
Roman Catholic masters, and unfettered 
by any connection with Protestant so- 
cieties, in which the Scriptures were 
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taught. How, therefore, could it be said | 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
averse from the introduction of Scripture 
into their schools? Why, then, were they 
to be called upon to deprive the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland of the opportunity of 
receiving a Scriptural education? There | 
was one circumstance to which he wished | 
to call the attention of the Committee. | 
Mr. Donellan, a Roman Catholic gentle- 
man, one of the Inspectors of the Kildare- | 
street Society, being asked by the Com- 
mission, what was the general extent of 
the knowledge of the New Testament by 
the lower classes of the Roman Catholics 4 
answered, that he believed their knowledge 
of it was but vague. Yet it was on that 
volume they were sworn in giving evidence, 
and in their other civil duties. Was it not, 
therefore, important that they should be 
rendered familiar with its contents ¢ The 
right hon. Chief Secretary said, that it 
would be impossible to give to the Catholics 
and the Protestants a combined religious 
education, without provoking controversy. 
But he had already stated facts which 
disproved that assertion. The right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted Dr. Doyle in 
support of his opinions. He would beg 
leave to quote Dr. Chalmers in support of 
his. Against the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholics in Dublin, he would quote the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholics in Glas- 
gow. In the second Report of Evidence, 
it appeared that Dr. Chalmers had stated, 
that there were a good many Catholics in 
Glasgow, and that they had no objection 
to the introduction of the Scriptures in 
their schools. In one schoo! there were | 
300 children who were taught from the | 
Scriptures. He would also advert to the 
testimony in the first Report of Evidence | 
of Sir Francis Blosse; who stated, that, 
after eight years’ experience of schools in | 
which the New Testament was read by the | 
children of both persuasions, he had no | 
hesitation in saying, that a mode of edu- | 
cation, uniting Catholics and Protestants 
in the same system, and introducing the 
Bible into that system, would be most 
useful, What religious instruction could 
be of any value which was not based on 
Scriptural knowledge? When, therefore, 
the right hon. Chief Secretary said, that 
the Kildare-street Society did not proceed 
far enough in communicating religious 
instruction, the answer was, that it went 
as far as it could do, and that it left the 
yest to the parents and friends of the 
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children. Regard, also, ought to be had 
to the feelings of the Presbyterians in 
Ireland. The Presbyterians would not 
consent to the exclusion of the Scriptures 
from their system of education. The dis- 
position of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land to partake of Scriptural education, 
was manifest from a variety of circum- 
stances, and was satisfactorily proved by 
the numbers of them who had attended 
such of the Society’s schools as made the 
Bible the basis of their religious instruc- 
tion. Still, however, the vast proportion 
of that class were wholly ignorant of 
Scripture, to which they were denied ac- 
cess by their priests, whose object was to 
destroy the Kildare-street Society. This 
was to be discovered from the evidence 
given before the Committee by Mr. Don- 
ellan, himself a Roman Catholic, and an 
Inspector belonging to the Society. The 
poor people were not to blame, nor were 
the Roman Catholic clergy altogether the 
authors of the prohibition. They were 
bound to obey the superior authority, to 
which they were subject. They were under 
the jurisdiction of a foreign potentate, and 
were obliged to yield implicit obedience to 
the court of Rome, from whence, in 1821, 
issued a Bull, prohibiting the use. of the 
Scriptures in Jrish schools. Up to that 
time the Kildare-street Society obtained 
the approval of the Catholic population of 
Ireland, and many of its body were mem- 
bers of the Society; but on the arrival of 
this formidable Bull (it was not of Irish 
origin, and had no relation to the family 
of that name known in Ireland, but was of 
the true Italian breed), hostility was imme- 
diately declared against the Society, and 
the hon. and learned member for Kerry 
came to the Committee of the Society, 
and apprising them of the arrival in town 
of the Bull, said, that the case with regard 
to the Society was then entirely altered, as 
the schools of the Society were thence- 
forward prohibited to the Catholic by the 
spiritual head of their Church, and that 
the admission of Testaments, even without 
note or comment, into Catholic schools, 
was condemned. Armed with such au- 
thority, the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
mounted upon his Bull, rode round to the 
Catholic clergy, and stirred them up to 
the most active and effective hostility to 
the system of education then established, 
and in full operation in Ireland. Up to 


‘that time, as he had already said, there 
| wag no objection on the part of Catholics 
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to the Society, no public meeting ever 
held against it, nor were any petitions 
against it ever presented to the House 
until the year 1823, nor had Dr. Troy, 
who was then at the head of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, gone further than to 
say, he did not think the Scriptures fit 
school books. It was only then the hos- 
tility commenced, not, he would say, on the 
part of the people, but of the clergy, and 
he would ask the House whether, in legis- 
lating upon the all-important subject of 
the education of the Irish people, the 
wishes of that people, or those of the Pope 
of Rome were to be consulted? Were 
the wishes, the interests, and the tranquil- 
lity of the Irish people to be consulted, or 
would the House act upon the dogmas 
taught, and the decrees issued by the 
Pope? The circumstances of the times 
required, that Parliament should act with 
wisdom and firmness, for they were now 
placed in a situation similar to that in 
which the British Parliament stood at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Then 
it was, that Parliament contended success- 
fully against the court of Rome, for the 
admission only of the Scriptures as arule of 
faith, and he asked, was the present Par- 
liament prepared to abandon the doctrines 
of those times, or would they in any way 
assist in shutting out from the people the 
lights of Scripture which were eagerly 
sought for? In legislating on this sub- 
ject, and acting upon what was miscalled 
liberal principles, they ought to take care 
that in endeavouring to please all sects 
they did not create a general indifference 
to religion. He still hoped they were 
not come to that point, for although all 
political distinctions, as they regarded re- 
ligious opinions, were gone and for ever, 
they had not yet repudiated the Protestant 
faith, They had not yet repudiated the 
national religion. But they were about to 
commence a system by which all religious 
creeds were to be taught. Such a prin- 
ciple could not be practically acted upon, 
for it was inconsistent both with common 
sense and religion. This could neither be 
adopted in public schools nor in private 
life; for what could be thought of the 
man who would undertake to teach the 
doctrines of opposite and _ inconsistent 
creeds; and what ought to be said of a 
Legislature that attempted such an incon- 
sistency of principle, as to attempt to teach 
conflicting doctrines of religion? If the 
House wished to have Roman Catholic 
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doctrines, if such a course should be 
thought right or expedient, then let a se- 
parate grant be given to the Catholic 
clergy, to do with it as they pleased, and 
to teach their own doctrines as they chose ; 
but let not the House adopt any system 
which would compel Catholic children to 
frequent Catholic places of worship, as 
was proposed by the right hon. Secretary 
for Ireland. He protested against any 
regulation which prevented Catholic child- 
ren from going to any place of worship 
which they wished to attend. Such a 
system was in reality one of exclusion and 
bigotry, and ought not to be tolerated by 
a British House of Commons. Rather 
let the present system exist, than to ap- 
point teachers and pay them to teach con- 
flicting opinions. It had been objected to 
the Kildare-street Society, that it had 
allowed itself to be involved in dif- 
ficulties by its connexion with other 
bodies, which were avowedly of a prose- 
lytizing character. Now, he could take 
upon himself to say, that from the time 
when the Education Commissioners had 
reported and complained of such connex- 
ions, they were immediately dissolved, and 
all grants refused to the schools of such 
societies. He could not deny, that this 
objection to the Society was a fair one, 
but then it could be no longer urged when 
the difficulty was notoriously removed. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Frankland 
Lewis), whose experience on this sub- 
ject was entitled to great consideration, 
had very properly advised the House to 
avoid the circulation of any works likely 
to wound the feelings of any sect, or pro- 
duce any irritation between the Protestants 
and Catholics. How could that object 
be attained whilst the Roman Catholic 
Bishops encouraged the circulation of 
objectionable books, and such as were 
most repugnant to the feelings of Pro- 
testants? Further, by their resolutions, 
they protested against the use of any 
books but those of their own selection, and 
against every system of education but that 
of their own choosing. It was, therefore, 
folly, it was hopeless to think of devising 
any system of education which would be 
pleasing to Catholic priests or prelates. 
Whatever rules might be laid down by the 
House, they would be evaded, and in no 
instance adhered to, except when they 
suited the views of the Catholic clergy. As 
to the manner in which this grant was to 
be given, he objected to it entirely, as an 
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act of injustice to the Society, which had 
expended money in the faith of expecta- 
tions held out to them by Government. 
In consequence of a letter from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the Secretary 
for Ireland, intimating an intention of 
continuing the grant, several private indi- 
viduals had, on their individual responsi- 
bility, advanced money out of their own 
pockets; and in the face of this pledge 
the money was now to be paid at the dis- 
cretion of the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland. 
It was, he thought, unfair as well as un- 
kind, after all that had been done by this 
Society, to make such a respectable and 
benevolent body supplicants to the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. Brownlow expressed the high and 
sincere satisfaction with which he had 
listened to the statement of the right hon. 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland; an ad- 
mirable statement—not more distinguished 
for its talent and eloquence, than for the 
sound, liberal, and practical principles by 
which the whole of it was pervaded. 
By pursuing a similar system in every 
branch and department of the Administra- 
tion of Ireland, the British Government 
would be enabled permanently to secure 
to itself the affections of its Irish subjects, 
It was an anomaly to the meanest appre- 
hension, that a Society like this should be 
yearly allowed to receive a sum of money 
from the public and common purse, for 
public and general education in Ireland, 
and that the far greater portion of the 
mass of the Irish people should find the 
doors of the alleged public schools closed 
against them. The system was anything 
but general in its principle, whilst it was 
notoriously partial in its application. If 
parliamentary aid were to be given to the 
education of the poor in Ireland, it was 
necessary, fair, and just, that that aid 
should be national, and that the doors of 
the schools should not be closed against 
the great mass of the poor of Ireland. It 
had been contended that the proposed 
plan would fail. Until he saw, that it did 
fail, he should exceedingly doubt the ac- 
curacy of the prediction. If it should fail, 
if it should be found impracticable to 
unite the children of different religious 
persuasions in Ireland in one common 
school, for the purposes of general educa- 
tion, then, and then only, would he admit 
that the public money ought to be with- 
drawn from such an appropriation of it, 


and that the people of Ireland should be 
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left to educate their children with their 
own resources. He firmly believed, that 
none of the present Societies in Ireland, 
foliowing up the present principles, would 
be capable of establishing a system of 
education which would be generally es- 
poused or cordially followed. That was 
the opinion recorded by the Commis- 
sioners in 1812 and 1824, and in that 
opinion he fully participated. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken, had consumed much time, very 
unnecessarily, in discussing the abstract 
principles by which the Kildare-street 
Society was actuated. Those principles 
were, no doubt, very good. But the 
question was, whether the plan which that 
Society had pursued had succeeded ? 
Had it given satisfaction to the people of 
Ireland ? How could the hon. and learned 
Gentleman represent that plan of educa- 
tion as prosperous, as having given satis- 
faction, in Ireland? He was astonished 
to hear such an assertion; well knowing 
that, from all parts of Ireland, complaints 
were proceeding that it had failed, that it 
had given general dissatisfaction. He 
had himself presented more than one pe- 
tition to the House from different districts, 
stating, that although the Catholics con- 
tributed to the maintenance of these 
schools, there was not one Catholic child 
in the district who attended them. What 
was the fact? In 1826 it had been stated 
before a Committee of that House, that 
out of 560,000 children who were at that 
time receiving education in Ireland, only 
about 55,000 were in connection with the 
Kildare-street Society. He might regret 
that a Bible education—that best of all 
educations—was inconsistent with the 
tenets of the Catholic Church; for he 
understood that it was inconsistent with 
those tenets to read the Bible without 
note or comment, and that the reading 
must always be accompanied by that of 
some work illustrative of the Gospel mo- 
rality ;—-he might regret, that the plan 
pursued by the Kildare-street Society was 
not acceptable to the great bulk of the 
Irish nation— but it became the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in his zeal to dis- 
seminate Christian learning, and, better 
still, Christian feeling and Christian 
charity, to take care lest, in_ the prosecu- 
tion of that object, he should excite sen- 
timents directly the reverse of those which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, he was 
sure, would wish to excite, He repeated, 
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that he altogether and entirely approved 
of the plan proposed by the right hon. the 
Chief Secretary. It gave him, as he be- 
lieved it had given the House in general, 
the greatest satisfaction. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had done well in 
proposing the establishment of a body of 
Commissioners for the purpose of regulat- 
ing education in Ireland. If he might be 
allowed to throw out a suggestion, it 
would be, that those Commissioners 
should be the paid and responsible servants 
of the public. He was aware that volun- 
tary and unpaid services were often 
zealous and valuable ; but they generally 
continued for a short time, and those dis- 
interested exertions did not last. He 
thought, therefore, that it would be better 
if the right hon. Secretary at once said, 
“These gentlemen have laborious and 
valuable duties—their time is wholly ac- 
cupied, and itis fit that they should be 
remunerated.” He pressed it upon his 
right hon. friend to recommend the Com- 
missioners for salaries, and that they 
should be appointed and removable at the 
pleasrre of the Crown. Another import- 
ant point, in his view, was, that the Com- 
missioners should not only have the 
management of the public funds for edu- 
cation, but that all private bequests, or 
other contributions for similar purposes, 
should also be placed at their disposal ; 
otherwise there would be two kinds of 
patrons—those who had the control of the 
public funds, and those who dispensed 
private contributions. 

Mr: Wyse said, that though he might 
differ from the right hon. Gentleman in 
minor details, he approved of his plan 
generally. The grand point was at length 
conceded, that Ireland was to have a 
national education—an education not of 
the few, but of themany. Hitherto there 
had been only a proselytizing system of 
education in that country. The Hibernian 
Society, in the face of its own declaration 
that it did not intend to interfere with the 
religious prejudices of the people, had, 
according to testimony before a Committee, 
made efforts to proselytize. |The hon. 
Gentleman read several extracts from 
evidence taken before Committees, to prove 
that the schools established under the 
Kildare-street Society in Ireland, although 
they professed not to interfere with religi- 
ous Opinions, but, on the contrary, to re- 
spect even religious prejudices, did, not- 
withstanding, endeavour by all possible 
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means to make proselytes. And what, he 
would ask, was the benefit of these labours ? 
Those who were detached from theCatholic 
faith by such means, instead of acquiring 
a better religion, became of no religion at 
all—they became indifferent to all religion, 
and only waited for temptation to plunge 
into crime, while, in a temporal point of 
view,they suffered corresponding disadvan- 
tages. They were no longer employed, they 
lost their situations, and, perhaps, were 
sent out of the country. The Kildare- 
street Society had cost the public no less 
than 259,000/., and its advantages to the 
irish nation at large were not commen- 
surate to the expense. The same system 
which had been pursued by the Hibernian 
Society, had been adopted by the Kildare- 
street Society ; it had circulated the 
Scriptures without note or comment, con- 
trary to the principles of the Catholics,who 
considered that readers of the Scriptures 
without that aid were liable to be led into 
error. Under the plea of admitting the 
people on certain conditions, they in effect 
debarred them from the schools. They 
placed the garden of the Hesperides before 
them, but guarded it with the two dragons 
of religious prejudice and political hatred. 
It was said that this Society would correct 
former evils; yet the first fruit of its 
labours was, to produce the new reforma- 
tion, which flourished for a few months. 
The system which it pursued had never 
succeeded, and never would succeed, in 
Ireland. He approved of the establish- 
ment of a Board, which he wished to be 
restricted to ten persons, and those to con- 
sist of individuals of different religious 
persuasions. He would suggest, that the 
Archbishop of Dublin and the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, and the Moderator 
of the Presbyterian Synod of Ulster, should 
be ex officio members; that the remainder 
should be laymen, selected from the four 
provinces, With this Board he would not 
allow the Kildare-street Society to have 
any interference whatever. It should be 
a body appointed by the Government, and 
under the control of Government. He 
would not go into a detail of the plans he 
would adopt to place the schools under 
proper control, and keep the expense 
incidental to their support within defined 
limits. Above all things, however, he would 
recommend that there should be no inter- 
ference with the religious opinions of the 
pupils ; he would leave their religious in- 
struction to the church and to the chapel. 
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Colonel Conolly was strongly attached to 
the Kildare-streetSociety. Those who com- 
posed it were men of high talent, and they 
showed their capacity by electing persons 
perfectly competent to instruct. They 
were wholly incapable of interfering with 
religious opinions, and had never attempted 
to turn children from the schools. 


the system was, that notwithstanding the 
prejudices which were entertained, and the 
calumnies which were uttered against it, 
the Society went on progressing; the 
benefits which it diffused were admitted to 
be of the most important nature by all who 
were not involved in political matters, and 
the schools increased beyond the expecta- 
tions which were, at the commence- 
ment of the institution, formed by its 
warmest advocates. It was a Society, not 
for the originating, but for the promoting 
of the education of the poor, and the 
money which was contributed to support the 
establishment flowed more copiously from 
the community than from the Parliament. 
When such was the case, when individuals 
considered it to be so worthy of their 
sanction as to induce them to promote its 
objects by the unequivocal testimony of 
their pecuniary aid, he thought it would 
be as vain to deny the efficacy of the plan, 
as it would be superfluous to say much in 
its commendation. It had been said, that 
the Society did not give satisfaction to the 
people of Ireland. He could not reconcile 
that statementwith the fact,thatthechildren 
who wereeducated in the schools established 
by the Society, though every exertion was 
made to entice them away, left the schools 
with reluctance, and evinced every desire 
to return. The principle upon which they 
were conducted was approved of by the 
Presbyterians, and had the sanction of the 
Moderator. The schools were open to the 
clergymen of every persuasion to give in- 
struction to the pupils after school hours, 
and could not therefore be said to be estab- 
lished on an exclusive principle. He was 
most ready to bear testimony to the thirst 
for knowledge which prevailed universally 
among the Irish, which was proved by the 
fact, that the lending libraries could not 
supply the demand which was made for 
books. He did not view the new plan which 
was to be introduced in a favourable light. 
He could not discover what advantage 
was to result from two days in the week 
being appointed for instruction, instead of 
a part of every day. He hoped Ministers 
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would not abolish a system of education 
which had taken deep root in Ireland, and 
which had increased and was increasing 
every day. 

Mr. Sheil said, that the passage from 
the holy writings quoted by the hon. 
member for Drogheda did certainly furnish 
anoble political aphorism. ‘ Above all 
things (says the wise man) give me your 
heart.” It was indeed the heart of Ireland 
that statesmen wanted: and if the Minis- 
ters followed the course which they were 
now pursuing, they would be sure not to 
demand the affections of the people in 
vain. A most salutary course had been 
adopted by the Government. The Kil- 
dare-street Society was to be at an end. 
The money was to be placed in the hands 
of Lord Anglesea—a lofty-minded trustee— 
a man who would administer it with a just 
regard to what was due to the feelings of 
the Irish people, and who stood on such a 
moral elevation that no prejudices could 
ever reach him. He (Mr. Sheil) hoped 
that the Government would sweep away 
every vestige of the Kildare-street Society. 
As to the Model school, it might be pre- 
served, but placed under the control of the 
new Board. The engine might be taken 
out of the old ship that was to be con- 
demned, and placed in the new and sound- 
timbered vessel. He must make a few 
observations on the fallacy of the observa- 
tions of the hon. member for Dublin Uni- 
versity. The reports of the Committees 
and Commissioners of education were all 
against him. They all concurred in their 
denunciation of Kildare-street. When 
truth had cost so much—when 40,0001. 
had been laid out in search of it, that ex- 
penditure should not have been made in 
vain. As to the partisans on both sides, 
let their evidence be repudiated. He 
claimed no credit asa witness. The advo- 
cates of Kildare-street and its antagonists 
had been so steeped to the lips in passion, 
and imbued so deeply by the immersion, 
that both should be listened to, if not 
with incredulity, at least with a caution 
amounting nearly todistrust. Toall,from the 
performerson the boards of the Association 
itself, to those who had played equally im- 
portant parts in the moveable stages 
supplied by conventicles and Bruns- 
wick clubs, let no heed be given. Bat 
what said the document? What said the 
reports ? He must contend,that the Com- 
missioners of Education, by their reports 
in 1812 and in 1825, had condemned the 
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Kildare-street Society, and that the Com- 
mittees of the House in 1827 and 1830 
had adopted the reports of the Com- 
missioners, and had also declared the Kil- 
dare-street’ Society to be ill-adapted to 
the purposes of education. These reports 
state, that the system to be patronized by 
Parliament should be free from suspicion. 
Was the Kildare-street Society free from 
suspicion? Was it not, on the contrary, 
branded by the entire Catholic body with 
the charge of proselytism, and denounced 
for the instrumentality to which it had 
lent itself, for the accomplishment of a 
most sinister purpose? The Report of 
the Commissioners in 1825 finds one 
conclusive fact against the Kildare-street 
Society—namely, that 370 of its schools 
are in connexion with the Baptist and Lon- 
don Hibernian Society, ‘‘ whose course of 
instruction,” the Commissioners state, “ is 
contrary to the declared rule and discipline 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” The 
Commissioners had embodied in their 
Report the evidence of Captain Pringle 
and of the hon.member for Dundalk. The 
first, the Inspector-general of Schools, 
admitted, that he was solicitous for the 
conversion of Roman Catholics, and 
looked to the reading of the Bible as the 
means of effecting his holy purpose. The 
second (the hon. member for Dundalk) 
stated, that the London Hibernian Society 
had grafted its system in Kildare-street, 
and that the reading of the Scriptures 
without note or eomment was incompatible 
with the principles and practice of the 
Roman Catholic religion. Such was 
the evidence of the supporters of the 
Society, but he would beg leave further 
to quote a conclusive extract from the 
evidence of Mr. Bricheno, an English gen- 
tleman, and a Protestant, who had visited 
the Kildare-street Society, and who thus 
spoke ofit,“‘ Nobody in Kildare-streetwould 
avow their object was the conversion of 
Catholics; but it was evidently a thing 
which the gentlemen of the Committee 
desired to see accomplished, without their 
taking any direct steps to effect it.” Could 
any one, therefore, say, that the Society 
was free from suspicion, and, not being 
free from suspicion, how could it obtain 
the confidence of the people? But if it had 
not that confidence, what good would 
it effect? None. In fact, the whole body 
of the evidence went to prove, that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland looked with 
indignation at the proceedings and system 
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of the Society. But putting the Reports 
of the Commissioners and the testimony 
of witnesses aside, and looking into the 
general principles on which education 
ought to be conducted, the whole question 
resolved into this—* Do the Kildare-street 
Society require that the Scriptures should 
be read, and is that practice at variance 
with the discipline of the Catholic Church ?” 
The fist interrogatory must be answered 
in the affirmative. What should be the 
answer to the second? There could be no 
doubt, the reading of the Scriptures as 
a school-book, as a mere manual of 
elementary instruction, was against the 
principles of the Roman Catholic Church. 
That settled the question. But the hon. 
member for Dublin University said, that 
the Catholic clergy were of one opinion, 
and the laity of another. By the way, the 
hon. Gentleman began by protestations of 
perfect liberality, but at the close of his 
speech it required no telescope to see 
the steeples of Geneva rising in the 
distance of those prospects which he 
exhibited. But is there not some incon- 
sistency in the course taken by the advo- 
cates of the Kildare-street Society? What! 
were they one moment to be told that the 
laity were a mere senseless herd, driven 
by priestcraft at its will, and at another 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
emancipated from this ignominious and 
debasingdominion? Was the Roman Catho- 
lic peasant to be a degraded slave, or a 
liberated philosopher, just as it suited the 
convenience of disputation? But he de- 
precated these distinctions between the Ca- 
tholic laity and clergy. It was as important 
to conciliate the one as it was to concede 
to the other; or rather, both bodies were to 
be regarded,not only as closely united, but, 
for the purposes of wise legislation, as 
substantially identified. The Catholic 
clergy were composed of a body of 3,000 
intelligent and educated men, and it was 
madness, instead of conciliating and sooth- 
ing them, to offend them to exasperation. 
The priesthood of Ireland had an influence 
over the people of Ireland, and wherefore 
should they not? “They arethe ministers,” he 
continued, ‘of areligion, endeared bysuffer- 
ing, and fastened by persecution to the affec- 
tions of the country. They superadd to the 
influence which is derived from their sacer- 
dotal authority, the still better sway which 
is drawn from their apostolic conduct. If 
their dogmas go beyond (as some may 
imagine), their lives are within, the limits 
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of the Gospel. There is no variance, no 
wide gap between their habits and the 
doctrines they inculcate. There are no 
diamonds in their mitres, nor gold in their 
crosiers. If they are Samaritans in belief, 
they are not Pharisees in sensibility. They 
live with the poor, and they feel for them. 
They are the friends, the benefactors, the 
companions of their flocks. Iftheyadmonish 
them with a parental strenuousness, they 
sympathize with them with more than a fra- 
ternal kindness. They are the trustees of 
their little interests, the depositories of their 
humble solicitudes; they give them solace 
in sorrow, food in famine, medicine in dis- 
ease; they are the sentinels of the death- 
bed; and in the hovel that reeks with 
pestilence and steams with death, they take 
their fearless stand, and minister to the 
agonies of dissolution, at the hazard of 
their own lives, the last and most precious 
consolation. If, at the dead of the winter 
midnight, a knock should come to the door 
of the Catholic priest, and he should be 
told that one of those who are committed 
to his spiritual care lies at the point of 
death, in need of his immediate succour ; 
does he turn him ina bed of down, and 
wrap himself in the warmth and snugness 
of his rectorial sinecurism, that he may 
dream of another benefice? No; he goes 
forth with a celerity to which a genuine 
piety gives wings, though the rain should 
fall in torrehts on his head, and (I do not 
exaggerate) the snow should beat against 
his face—through many a lonely glen, and 
through many a deep morass, he makes 
his way. He arrives at the habitation of 
expiring wretchedness—he places himself 
in perilous contact with breath that exhales 
mortality—receives from poisoned lips the 
secret of the over-burthened heart—con- 
verts despair to hope, and wafts that hope 
to heaven; and if this be true—and who 
will say that it is not true—is it matter for 
wonder (reality has supplied the colours of 
that picture which I have thus boldly 
painted)—is it, Isay,a matter of astonish- 
ment, that men like these should have 
an influence over the opinions, a sway 
over the feelings, a domination over the 
nation’s heart? And would it not be the 
height of impolicy and consummate in- 
fatuation, for the sake of Kildare-street 
Society, to omit to make these men your 
fast friends, and even to array them in 
hostilityagainst you? But you have found 
the way to win them, and to win us. We 
thank the Government for its determina- 
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tion to leave no vestige of Kildare-street 
behind; and we will repay it with a 
gratitude more than commensurate to the 
extent of the obligation.” 

Mr. Shaw said, that after the observa- 
tions which had been made by hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House, he should 
not have felt it necessary to speak, were it 
not that all of them were members of the 
Kildare-street Society, and it might, there- 
fore, be supposed that they were influenced 
in what they had said, by that circum- 
stance. He, however, was wholly uncon- 
nected with that Society, and therefore, 
he rose to give his disinterested testimony 
in its favour. The leading principle of 
that Society was, to give the same facili- 
ties for obtaining education to all classes 
of Christians, without in any way interfer- 
ing with the religions opinions ofany. The 
very reports to which the hon. member for 
Louth had referred, had praised and borne 
testimony to its efficacious exertions. He 
did not pretend to say, that in its proceed- 
ings it had given universal satisfaction, 
but he believed that its members had la- 
boured constantly and consistently in the 
attainment of the object for which the 
Society was instituted. The first principle 
which governed the Society was, that the 
teachers and scholars should be admitted 
uninfluenced by their religious persuasions, 
or rather, without reference to them, and 
that all religious controversy should be ex- 
cluded from the Society. It was also a 
principle of the Society, that the reading 
of the Sacred Scriptures should be made 
the ground-work of education, but those 
Scriptures were to be without note or 
comment. These principles were most 
rigidly acted upon, and if they did not 
form a ground-work upon which both Ca- 
tholics and Protestants might fairly agree, 
he did not know that any other could be 
found. It was suggested that by the pre- 
sent grant and its method of appropriation, 
all distinctions, all exacerbations of feel- 
ing between Catholics and Protestants 
would be done away with ; but, on the con- 
trary, he believed that thereby they would 
be very much increased. He believed that if 
the Secretary for Ireland adhered to his 
present plan, upon the principle of not 
making an exclusive grant, he would 
find, that this would be the last grant made 
by Parliament for any such purpose; for 
he had no doubt it would turn out to be 
the most exclusive grant which had 
been ever granted even in Ireland. For 
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his own part he should oppose anything 
like exclusive education, but the Kildare- 
street Society was open to Catholics as 
well as Protestants. Mr. Donellan, a Ca- 
tholic himself, to whose authority the hon. 
Member had referred, had expressly stated, 
that the object of the Catholics was to 
destroy the Kildare-street Society, in 
which object, Mr. Donellan said, they 
would succeed. He also thought they 
would succeed, for it was wholly incon- 
sistent with the feelings of the Presby- 
terians, and of the members of the Estab- 
lished Church, that the Scriptures should 
be accompanied with notes and comments; 
and if hereafter countenance were to be 
given to the teaching of tenets of which 
the Protestant disapproved, they would, 
no doubt, withdraw themselves altogether 
from the Society. Though he had risen 
for the purpose of giving his opinion 
against the proposed transfer of the grant, 
yet he could not avoid saying, that he also 
thought that all these Societies did much 
better without parliamentary aid. He re- 
meithbered well, that when the Sunday 
School Society was first instituted, it was 
proposed to give it assistance by a public 
grant. To this proposition an answer was 
given by an hon. Baronet, now a mem- 
ber of the Government, that such aid 
would only canker and rust the Society. 
The proposition was refused, and the So- 
ciety flourished without it to such an ex- 
tent, that no less than 200,000 children 
were benefitting from its instructions, and 
20,000 teachers were employed in the task 
of instructing them gratuitously. If the 
present grant were to be taken away, he 
trusted that the cloud which now hung 
over the Kildare-street Society would burst 
and cover it with the showers of pure though 
private benevolence. He was not a Mem- 
ber of the Kildare-street Society, because 
he thought that it stood in no need of 
private aid, and that, he believed, was the 
reason that so smalla sum had hitherto 
been subscribed towards its maintenance 
from private sources. If it were not for 
that consideration, the withdrawal of the 
grant might be considered as a reproof to 
the Gentlemen of the Committee of the 
Society. Still, however, he objected to 
transfer the grant for a purpose which, 
according to his conception, was not a 
proper one. Though Catholics were ad- 
mitted now to a share in the State, a cir- 
cumstance at which he rejoiced, though 
he differed from thos¢ around him in that 
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feeling, and must say, that the résult went 
more to establish the correctness of the 
opinionsof others upon the subject than his, 
yet he must say though he was not dis- 
posed to speak unkindly of the Catholics, 
that this was a Protestant State, and Pro- 
testantism was part of the law of the land, 
and it would not be right, therefore, to make 
a grant of public money to carry on the 
education of the people, without its being 
connected with what they, as Protestants, 
called religion. The hon. Gentleman had 
asked if any father would consent to place 
the Scriptures in the hands of his child, 
unaccompanied by noteor comment? He 
would say, that he, asa father, though 
desirous of giving every instruction to his 
children upon religious matters, would yet 
prefer giving them the Scriptures to read 
without note or comment, not becausé he 
believed there were no difficulties in com- 
prehending them, but because he be- 
lieved that those difficulties were not to 
be overcome by human wisdom. They 
were equally impenetrable to the old as to 
the young, to the rich as to the poor, with- 
out more than human aid in their develop- 
ment. He had witnessed a great cere- 
mony (the Coronation) on the preceding 
day, on which occasion the Bible was given 
to the King, in order that he might learn 
to be “* made wise unto salvation,” and in 
witnessing that, combined with the many 
alterations that were now in progress and 
the many attacks made on every ita of 
our institutions, both in Church and State, 
he did feel an apprehension that the time 
was fast coming when all kingly cere- 
monies were to be transferred to schedule 
A, and when the country must seek for a 
new government in the lottery of consti- 
tutions. He would not then resist the 
Motion, but he would give notice, that if 
ever this grant should be again proposed, 
he would oppose it in ¢oto. 

Mr. Spring Rice conceived it his duty 
to say a few words on this important sub- 
ject. Much had been said in praise of 
the plan of the Kildare-street Society, 
and he acknowledged that he approved of 
it, if it could have been acted upon. It 
had been stated, that the evidence of Dr. 
Chalmers had been in favour of that plan, 
but in the examination of that gentleman, 
he stated most distinctly, thatin his opinion 
the attendance of children at Scripture 
Classes should be at the option of the 
parents, and no compulsion should be used 
towards any members of the schools, This 
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was exactly the reverse of what the Kildare 
street Society had done, and was doing. 
The injurious influence of that Society 
even extended to private institutions. In 
Captain Owen’s evidence, he stated that 
Lord Courtown’s school, so long as it re- 
mained connected with the Kildare-street 
Society was thinly andirregularly attended, 
but as soon as that connexion had ceased, 
the children frequented it regularly. It 
appeared also from the evidence of Mr. 
Blake, in 1830, that outof 104,000 chil- 
dren belonging to the schools which were 


supported by the grant, 47,000 only were | 


Roman Catholics, while out of 430,000 
children educated in schools supported by 
private contributions, 319,000 belonged to 
that Church. Thus, in the schools sup- 
ported by their own funds, the Roman 
Catholic scholars were in the proportion of 
nine to five of the whole; which, in his 
opinion, would go far to prove, that if no 
grants were made by Government, educa- 
tion would still go on; indeed it would go 
on better if Jess interfered with than at pre- 
sent. However, his Majesty’s Ministers had, 


at length, brought forward a plan of educa- | 


tion for Ireland which would be hailed by 
that country as a proof that its welfare 
was duly considered by them. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that he 
had heard so much from both sides of the 
House in the course of the last six hours, 
that he was, to use an Irish phrase, all but 
bothered as to the particular course which 
he should pursue. His first intention was, 
to answer sertatém the speech of the right 
hon. the Secretary for Ireland, but in that 
intention he had been in a great measure 
anticipated by those who preceded him, 
and more especially by the very able speech 
of the hon, and learned member for the 
University of Dublin. He had afterwards 
purposed to reply to intermediate speeches 
on the same side, but in this also he had 
been partly anticipated; and as he found 
it no longer necessary to vindicate either 
the principles or the practice of the 
Kildare-street Society, he should proceed 
to take a more general view of the question 
of Irish education than the system of any 
particular institution would admit. He 
thought it right, however, to premise, that 
upon the subject of education he was no 
partizan. He was no further a friend to 
any society, or to any system, than he 
believed it applicable to the moral condi- 
tion of Ireland. He would also observe, 
that he had proceeded as far as the limits 
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_ of principle would admit, in the endeavour 
| to approximate parties on this great ques- 
| tion, and the best proof that he could give 
of the sincerity of his intention was the 
fact, that he had proposed to the heads of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, about ten 
| years ago, the publication of the Rhemish 
version of the New Testament, and had 

actually succeeded in procuring their 
sanction to an edition of 20,000 copies of 
the work. In the same spirit, and with 
‘the same intention, he had established the 
| Society in Glasgow, which had _ been 
alluded to by Dr. Chalmers in his evidence, 
where a large body of Roman Catholics 
were receiving a Scriptural education, 
under the joint direction of a Committee 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant gentle- 
men, among whom was the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishop himself. With respect to 
particular institutions he would say, that 
it was not to systems or societies, but to 
that authority to which all ultimate appeals 
in moral questions must lie, that we were 
to look for a correct view of our obligation 
on this important subject, for if the volume 
of Revelation contained instructions which 
| were applicable to the subject under con- 
sideration, we were no longer free agents 
as to the course which we should pursue. 
That it did contain such instructions was 
perfectly clear to those who were ac- 
quainted with its contents, but as he 
did not mean to inflict upon the Committee 
the penance of what they might considera 
theological dissertation, he would simply 
state, that the views to which he alluded 
had been recognized and acted upon by 
the great body of those who were at this 
moment engaged in the conduct of Irish 
education. It was, with this respectable 
and influential body, a fixed and unques- 
tionable principle, that the Word of God 
should not only enter as an element into 
every system of popular education, but 
that it should constitute the very founda- 
tion of the system. Acting upon this 
principle, they had combined their exer- 
tions in an effort to educate the poor of 
Ireland, and the first thing which he pro- 
posed was, to direct the attention of the 
Committee to the result of the experiment. 
In doing so, he should follow the advice 
which the hon. member for Louth had 
addressed to them in his eloquent appeal 
upon the subject. That hon. Gentleman 
had forewarned them of Roman Catholic 
and Protestant prejudice upon this ques- 
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to the labours of Committees and Reports 
of Committees. Now that was precisely 
the authority to which he (Mr. Gordon) 
meant to appeal, and had only to request, 
that if any hon. Member might think it 
worth his while to reply to his (Mr. 
Gordon’s) statements, he would condescend 
to grapple with his facts and his figures, 
instead of dealing in vague and general 
declamation. It appeared by the Report 
of the Royal Commission of Education, 
which sat in 1812, that there were at that 
time 200,000 children in attendance upon 
the various schools in Ireland. Of that 
number, he had calculated by reports and 
other data which could be relied upon, 
that there were 20,000 in attendance upon 
schools in which the Scriptures were 
taught. By the Report of the last Com- 
mission it appeared, that there were in 
1826, no fewer than 568,964 children in 
attendance upor the different schools re- 
turned at that period. There was, there- 
fore, an increase of 368,000 scholars in a 
period of somewhat more than thirteen 
years. Now this suggested a very im- 
portant question; namely, in what de- 
scription of schools had the increase taken 
place? The answer to this question must 
determine, to the extent, at least, that ex- 
perience could be considered a fair 
criterion, the popular preference under the 
existing circumstances of the country, and 
perhaps the Committee would be surprised 
at the discovery. He had been at great 
pains, with the assistance of the Reports of 
the Commissioners, and other Reports to 
obtain a correct analysis of the aggregate, 
and he found, that there were not fewer 
than 330,000, out of the total increase of 
368,964 collected, in attendance upon 
Scriptural schools. Of this number at 
least one-half were Roman Catholics. 
Could it be possible, he would ask, to 
adduce a more satisfactory proof of the 
acceptability of Scriptural education to the 
great body of the people? But he would 
make a closer approach to the actual 
feeling of the people upon this question, 
by applying a more particular test. In 
the schools under the Association for Dis- 
countenancing Vice, containing in 1825 
an aggregate of 15,922 scholars, the Com- 
missioners observe, with evident surprise, 
that no fewer than 6,344 of the number 
were Roman Catholics. He must contend, 
therefore, that if so large a proportion of 
Roman Catholics were found in attendance 
upon schools of so rigidly Protestant a cha- 
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racter—schools in which the Scriptures 
were constantly read, and the Church 
Catechism taught—there could be no very 
strong objection among that body even to 
what was considered the most repellant form 
of Scripturaleducation. Butfurther. Inthe 
parochial and diocesan schools under ex- 
clusively clerical superintendence, and fol- 
lowing the same system, there were 36,498 
scholars, of whom no fewer than 15,303 
were Roman Catholics. In the schools 
under the Hibernian Society, which the 
Commissioners regarded as the very traps 
of proselytism, about two-thirds of the 
gross attendance were Roman Catholics. 
In the Kildare-street Society at least one- 
half the number were of the same de- 
scription, and even the Baptist Society, 
sectarian as was the aspect of its proceed- 
ings, had a still greater proportion of 
Roman Catholics frequenting its schools. 
In descending from institutions to parti- 
cular districts and parishes, he would 
merely instance one out of a multitude of 
examples. In the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Dublin, two schools were reported in con- 
nexion with the Church, and so exclusively 
Protestant were they considered, that they 
ordinarily went by the name of “ the 
Ministers’ schools.” Out of 180 scholars 
belonging to these schools, the majority 
were Roman Catholics, although there 
were no fewer than three Roman Catholic 
free-schools in the same parish. Thus he 
was warranted in saying, that an experi- 
ment had been made by a body of men 
acting upon the simple dictates of Christian 
obligation, and, that that experiment had 
effectually succeeded up to the extent of 
the available resources placed at the dis- 
posal of the conductors of the system. 
The progress of Scriptural education had 
not been checked by the opposition of 
Roman Catholic priests, but by the paucity 
of pecuniary resources. That their oppo- 
sition was general, no one acquainted with 
Ireland could doubt, and that in many 
instances it had succeeded, for a limited 
time, at least, was equally certain. Still, 
it was by the amount of means at the 
Society’s disposal, and not by the power 
of opposition, that the boundary line of 
the system was defined. The next ques- 
tion which he would wish the Committee 
to consider was, whether the same ex- 
perience which had ascertained the prac- 
ticability of Scriptural education would 
justify the admission of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood as joint conductors of 
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a system of national instruction. This 
question would be answered by another, 
which fortunately for those who had their 
suspicions as to the competency of that 
body, was easily determined. What then, 
he would ask, had been the conduct of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood of Ire- 
land, with reference to the education of 
the juvenile part of the population? It 
was, he would assert, a notorious fact, 
that up to the period when the stirring 
influence of Scriptural education began to 
affect their interests, they were totally in- 
different to the subject. In other words, 
they had nothing to do with general 
education in any form. Then what was 
the course which they adopted? Their 
first effort was unconditional opposition, 
and it was not until they discovered that 
their exertions were fruitless that they 
consented to establish schools. But what 
was, the character of the schools which they 
established? Nothing, in general, could 
be more wretched, and as the sole object 
was, to withdraw the youth of their com- 
munion from the Scriptural schools which 
had invaded their neighbourhood, they, in 
most instances, relinquished the school as 
soon as the object of its institution was 
accomplished. He did not stand there as 
the calumniator of Roman Catholic priests, 
and he should now present to the Com- 
mittee what he believed they would admit 
as tolerably conclusive evidence upon the 
subject. The total number of schools in 
1826 was 11,823, containing, as he had 
already stated, 568,964 scholars. The 
point, then, which it was necessary to 
determine was, what proportion of that 
aggregate was receiving education under 
the Roman Catholic priesthood 2? By the 
sworn parochial returns of the priests 
themselves, it appeared, that of 11,823 
schools, no more than 353 were in con- 
nexion with that body ; and out of 568,964 
scholars, the proportion to which they 
laid claim was just 53,847; that was, about 
one school for every seven parishes in 
Treland, and somewhat less than a sixteenth 
part of the general attendance. But he 
would further remark, and it was most 
important that it should be attended to, 
that the far greater part of the schools so 
returned by them were affiliated hedge 
schools, and others of an equally miserable 
description, got up for the temporary 
purpose of the opposing Scriptural schools 
which had been established in their neigh- 
bourhood, This was capable of the most 
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conclusive proof by the returns made to the 
Commissioners, which specified the date of 
the origin of each school with the time that 
it came under the direction of the indivi- 
dual patron. If this was not conclusive 
evidence of the policy of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood, as it regarded general 
education, he was at a loss to understand 
what evidence meant. And was sucha 
discovery among criteria which recom- 
mended that body to Government as the 
joint patrons and superintendents of na- 
tional education? But another and more 
important question remained to be deter- 
mined, namely, the question as to the 
character of the education which, at the 
expense of a Parliamentary grant, they 
would, according to the proposed system, 
be deputed to confer upon the youth of 
their flocks. For it should be recollected 
by the Committee, with respect to the 
separate religious instruction to be con- 
ferred, that the Roman Catholic pr ests 
were perfectly free agents. That House 
could not dictate to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy of Ireland the theology which it 
was to teach to the members of the 
Catholic Communion, nor was any inter- 
ference intended. Recollecting, then, the 
advice of the hon. member for Louth, he 
would again have recourse to the reports 
of Parliamentary Committees. There he 
found a return of a class of schools under 
what was termed the brotherhood of the 
Christian doctrine; and surely, if in any 
schools in Ireland we had a right to look 
for a fair specimen of purely and unex- 
ceptionably Roman Catholic education, it 
would be in schools under a fraternity 
which enjoyed the special privilege of edu- 
cating youth, secured to them by a bull 
from the popeof Rome. In these schools, 
however, where there was no Bible, there 
were copies of Pastorini’s Prophecies, and 
the Irish Historical Catechism, books well 
known to the public as among the strongest 
incitements to sedition and rebellion that 
could be named. The next example 
which he should instance would be the 
schools under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the celebrated Dr. Doyle, and he 
had a particular reason for making that 
selection. It might be in the recollection 
of the Committee, that the right hon. 
member for Limerick had asserted upon 
a former occasion, in reply to some of his 
observations, that the Scriptures were used 
in every school in Dr. Doyle’s diocese. 
Being somewhat sceptical upon this point, 
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he (Mr. Gordon) had requested a respect- 
able friend of his upon the spot to visit a 
few of these schools, and he could now 
produce to the Committee the result of a 
visit to eight, where, with one exception, 
no copy of the Scriptures appeared ; and 
where, in answer to questions upon the 
subject, it appeared, that they were not 
even read in more than two or three of 
the schools, and then only in small por- 
tions, by the master or mistress, when the 
children were leaving the school. And 
this was what was trumpeted forth to the 
British public as Scriptural education. The 
next example which he should select would 
be the schools in Dublin, under the direc- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Metropolitan 
Bishop and his Clergy. In a list of twenty 
of these schools, recently visited by a gen- 
tleman residing upon the spot, it did not 
appear that the Scriptures were even read 
by the teachers in more than one or two 
instances, and these by no means certain. 
So much in proof of the fact that the 
Scriptures are still excluded from the Ro- 
man Catholic system of popular education, 
even in exclusively Roman Catholic schools 
under clerical superintendence, and when 
there was nothing to be apprehended from 
Protestant glossesor Protestant intercourse. 
He would next introduce the Committee 
to a view of what was actually taught in 
the absence of Scripture, and what it was 
now required by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the public should support. In the 
list of the books published for the use of 
schools by the Catholic Book Society, 
under the patronage of the titular Bishops 
and Archbishops of Ireland, he found ‘‘ The 
Grounds of the Catholic Doctrine,” a book 
in very general use through Ireland. 
Among the reasons given in this work why 
a Roman Catholic cannot conform to the 
Protestant religion, we had the following : 
—‘ We are convinced that they (the Pro- 
testants) are schismatics by separating 
themselves from the communion of the 
Church of Christ, and heretics by dissent- 
ing from her doctrines on many substan- 
tial articles, and consequently, that they 
have no part in the Church of Christ.” 
In the notes to “‘ The Evangelical Life of 
Christ,” published under the sanction of 
Dr. Troy in 182, as “a very proper 
family and schoc. book,” we had the 
following specimens: ‘The Catholic 
Church alone retains the true worship into 
which he that enters not, and from which 
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and of eternal salvation. Whoever falls 
from his communion, neither is, nor can 
be called, a Christian.” He had now to 
instance a work of still greater authority, 
which was the edition of The Christian 
Doctrine, revised by Dr. Doyle, and pre- 
scribed by him to be taught in the schools 
of his diocese. Of this work, the least 
that he should say was, that it misquoted, 
mutilated, and contradicted, the Word of 
God—that it taught doctrines which 
struck at the very root of moral obligation, 
and flung out of the pale of salvation 
those who should presume to reject them 
—and that it stigmatized the Protestants 
of the country as heretics. Sufficient, he 
thought, had been adduced to afford the 
Committee a correct view of the sort of 
instruction which it was proposed to pro- 
mote at the expense of a parliamentary 
grant. And was it, he would ask, consis- 
tent to call upon the Protestant popula- 
tion of this country to sanction the diffu- 
sion of such principles? The hon. mem- 
ber for Ilchester (Mr. Petre) seemed to 
smile at such an appeal, and if he (Mr. 
Gordon) was alluding to the sort of in- 
struction to be found in the Roman Ca~ 
tholic Catechisms of England, bad as he 
considered it, there would be less objec- 
tion to the grant. But perhaps the hon. 
Member opposite was not aware that there 
was in the Church of Rome a popular 
creed for Ireland, and another for England 
—that they had a set of catechisms adapt- 
ed to the ignorance of the one country, 
and another set of catechisms for the com- 
paratively advanced knowledge of the other 
country [‘‘xo, no,” from several Members. | 
Hon. Members might exclaim “ No, no,” 
but he pointed to the worksnow on the Table 
before him as an answer, and would give, 
as an example, the case of the Second Com- 
mandment, which was excluded from the 
catechisms sanctioned by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, while it was 
taught in those which were authorised by 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of England. 
Another, and, if possible, a more serious 
objection to the proposed scheme was, the 
effect which it would produce upon the 
present system of Scriptural education. It 
had been proved by experience, that the 
education of the people in schools where 
the Scriptures were taught was practic- 
able, and that these schools, in de- 
spite of opposition, had made progress up 
to the limit of the means placed at the 
disposal of their conductors, But it had 
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been also proved, that schools estab- 
lished by the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
for the purpose of opposition, had in most 
instances withdrawn, for a time at least, the 
Roman Catholic children from the Scrip- 
tural schools. Now what, he would ask, 
would be the effect of the establishment of 
such a system of general education as the 
right hon. the Secretary for Ireland pro- 
posed? It would, he had no hesitation in 
saying, drain off the youth of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion from the existing 
schools, and either rend to the earth the 
noble fabric of Scriptural education, or 
effect a complete separation between the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant parts of 
the community. It would enable the 
Roman Catholic priesthood of Ireland to 
effect that by means of a Government 
grant, which they were unable to effect in 
their present circumstances. In fact, it 
was neither less nor more than a call upon 
this House to co-operate in their efforts 
for the subversion of Scriptural education 
in Ireland. He -would also forewarn his 
Majesty’s Ministers, that they had no as- 
sistance to expect from the large, influ- 
ential, and respectable body of men who 
had hitherto, at the expense of so many 
sacrifices, conducted the present system. 
They would be no parties to such a com- 
promise of principle. They would not 
subscribe either their means or their exer- 
tions to overturn a system which had cost 
them so much; and did his Majesty’s 
Ministers conceive that they would be 
able to carry any plan of education into 
effect in Ireland without the co-operation 
of that body? If so, they were totally 
unacquainted with the circumstances of 
the country, and the nature of those diffi- 
culties which every attempt to educate 
the people had to encounter. The 
clergy and gentry of Ireland might, and 
would, continue their exertions in the cause 
of education, but those very exertions 
would produce an effectual separation be- 
tween Roman Catholics and _ Protest- 
ants, and thus be productive of the very 
consequences which the scheme of his 
Majesty’s Ministers was intended to obviate. 

Mr. O’Connell did not think the House 
had ever witnessed a greater contrast than 
was exhibited that night in the House, 
between the two speeches on the same 
subject ; one by the right hon. Secretary, 
and the other by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. The one was 
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and charitable consideration upon those 
points in which others might differ from 
him. The other, that of the hon. member 
for Dundalk, was marked by the want of 
those qualities, by bigotry, intolerance, 
and ignorance, which were new to many 
hon. Members, but not to him (Mr. O’Con- 
nell), recollecting the quarter from which 
they came. But even from that quarter, 
he was astonished at the length to which 
they had been carried in this instance. 
Respect for the Committee prevented him 
from applying the deserved terms to the 
charge which had just been made against 
the Irish Catholics. He did not rise for 
the purpose of replying to the farrago of 
bigotry to which the Committee had 
been listening for the last hour. The 
calumnies which had been just uttered, 
had been heard and refuted a hundred 
times over in Ireland. The story of the 
number of Catholic children who had 
been brought, against the will of their 
priests, to Protestant schools, was too stale 
now to make any impression. He had 
himself heard in the town of Ennis the 
story about the 400 being brought to one 
Protestant school. And how did the 
Committee think itwas managed? Why 
the schoolmaster acknowledged that he 
gave each of them two pennyworth of 
gingerbread for coming to the school. 
The same master dined on one occasion 
with the Catholic priest, and after they 
had taken some glasses of wine, the 
schoolmaster said, “* What a good thing 
this religion is for you and me.” This 
had been openly stated on the authority of 
the priest, the Rev. Mr. M‘Kiernan, and 
to this day the schoolmaster never ven- 
tured to contradict it, and no doubt for 
obvious reasons, because he could not. 
He was bound, however, to state, that 
this veracious master afterwards said, that 
it was said in joke. It had been stated 
publicly, that there were 3,100 schools in 
one district in connexion with the Baptist 
Society, and he had no doubt but that 
the Committee would be amused with the 
manner in which this number had been 
made out. It was thus: the actual num- 
ber of the schools stated in the Report of 
of the rev. Gentleman who, residing in 
the district, furnished the Report, was 
thirty-one, as declared by the rev. Gentle~ 
man himself. Now, by the slight opera- 
tion of adding two ciphers, the thirty-one 
schools were converted into 3,100. After 
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surprised at any statements, however 
exaggerated, made in such quarters, parti- 
cularly when such easy methods of impo- 
sition were discovered. Yet such state- 
ments had made impressions on English 
credulity, and the Committee was gravely 
referred to the figures and calculations of 
these societies as unanswerable arguments. 
The hon. member for Dundalk said, that 
if the Committee doubled the funds of 
these societies, he would undertake the 
number of scholars would also be doubled ; 
of this he (Mr. O’Connell) had no doubt, 
considering the terms and calculations of 
the societies. In addition to the misstate- 
ments respecting the schools, they had 
heard of the often-repeated and as often- 
refuted calumnies against the Irish priest- 
hood, and, amongst others, an attack was 
made upon that able and most excellent 
Bishop, Dr. Doyle. He who electrified 
the Committee of the House of Lords, 
before whom he was examined, where he 
answered, in reply to a question put to him 
respecting his income:—‘“ It is not a 
matter to which I attach any importance, 
as I have no care for money.” However, 
such a man the hon. member for Dundalk 
had selected for abuse. It was true, that 
the rev. Prelate had a controversy with Dr. 
Elrington on some disputed point, and the 
hon. Member might think Dr. Elrington 
right, but he thought Dr. Doyle 
right; but however that might be, the 
point could not be decided. The hon. 
Member had accused Dr. Doyle of having 
mutilated some passages from Scripture, 
and having inserted them in that state in 
his catechism. If such a charge could be 
made out, the streets of Carlow would have 
been placarded with accounts of it. He 
was quite aware that the differences which 
existed between himself and the hon. 
member for Dundalk were matters of re- 
ligion ; and it was no wonder that per- 
sons thinking themselves right, should 
wish others to think of them as they 
thought of themselves. The hon. Member 
thought the Catholics wrong: he for 
his part thought the Protestants 
wrong. But, if either of them had the 
proper and necessary feeling of Christian 
charity, which was expected from persons 
professing in so many things the same 
doctrines of Christ, they ought not to 
make their conscientious differences the 
grounds of rancorous personal hostility, 
and far less were they justified in making 
them the grounds of gross calumnies, 
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The hon. Member said, that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland had one description of 
catechism, whilst those of England had 
another and a totally different one, wishing 
the Committee to believe, that in this 
country the public see the best side of the 
Catholic religion, whilst its real deformity 
is exposed in Ireland. Could it be ex- 
pected that the credulity of the Committee 
would go as far as to believe this state- 
ment, whilst every Catholic in both coun- 
tries knew the statement was utterly un- 
founded? Was it possible to believe, that 
such a difference should exist amongst 
Catholics professing the same creed, and 
speaking the same language, and that no 
better proof of the fact could be found 
than the assertion of the hon. Member? 
The Committee were not to be surprised at 
the reiteration of such calumnies, when 
they knew that some persons lived and made 
their livelihood by their promulgation ; 
that by their zeal and activity in giving 
currency to such calumnies, some indivi- 
duals had been raised from low situations 
to occupy a place in society, and were 
brought into circles in which they could 
not otherwise expect to move. Was 
there, he would ask, sufficient credulity 
in England to be imposed upon by such 
statements? There was, indeed, and, he 
regretted to say so, enough of it in Ire- 
land, and a profitable use had been made of 
it, but now it was seen through there, and 
the deceptions of those who had practised 
upon it had been detected; nevertheless, 
the persons who practised those arts, still 
talked of the ignorance of the Irish 
people, and referred to figures in support 
of their statements. The hon. member for 
Dundalk might have the multiplication 
table at his fingers’ ends, but did that 
prove more than that he had been at 
school. In reply to what had been said 
by a Scotchman of Irish ignorance, he 
should not say one word in disparagement 
of that people, but he must be allowed to 
say, that some very strange men now and 
then went from that country to enlighten 
Irish ignorance, some of whom gave every 
day fresh proofs of their prudence in not 
stopping at home. He would not retort 
the charge of ignorance on the hon. 
Member’s country, but he felt perfectly 
justified in flinging back the charge upon 
the hon. Member himself, for he had 
betrayed the grossest ignorance on sub- 
jects respecting which the most ordinary 
capacity might be well informed, What 
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could be thought of the knowledge of a 
man who did not know, until reminded of 
it in the House, that he himself, an Epis- 
copalian, was a Dissenter in his own 
country, and gave so many other proofs 
of his ignorance upon subjects with which 
it might be supposed he ought to have 
some acquaintance? The Catholic priest- 
hood of Ireland came in for their share of 
his abuse, on the ground that they were 
enemies to education and the diffusion of 
knowledge. Was he ignorant of the fact, 
that thers was scarcely in Europe a college, 
except that of Dublin, which was not 
founded by Catholic clergymen? If it 
were not for the dread of detaining the 
Committee longer, he should shew, incon- 
testably, that the priests of Ireland were 
the friends of education. In every village 
in Ireland they had schools for the moral 
and religious education of the poor; and 
the assertion that they were inimical to 
education, could be refuted by every un- 
biassed person who had visited that coun- 
try. He acknowledged that in many— 
nay, most—-situations, their means were 
inadequate, and it was from that cause 
alone that education in that country was 
deficient. When the hon. Member talked 
of the deficiency of zeal for education on 
the part of the Catholics, he would ask, 
did not the nuns edueate a large portion 
of the poor Irish females? and the Com- 
mittee ought to know, that there was a 
convent in every town of importance in 
Ireland. These amiable ladies, separating 
themselves from all worldly and domestic 
ties, devoted their lives, in most cases, to 
the gratuitous education of poor female 
children. The education monks who had 
been sneered at, were, for the most part, 
respectable tradesmen, who, retiring from 
business with a few hundred pounds, 
devoted their time to the gratuitous in- 
struction of poor children. The charges 
against these classes of persons were 
wholly untrue, and were only intended to 
impose upon Englishmen. With respect 
to.a more agreeable topic, the project of 
the right hon. Secretary, he had heard it, 
in common with many others, with great 
satisfaction. He looked upon the pro- 
posed change as the commencement of a 
new era in Ireland, and he sincerely hoped, 
that the promises which were made would 
be fully realized. No more effectual step 
could be taken to put down agitation ; no 
injustice had been done to the Kildare- 
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notice of the intention of Government. 
All he wished for was, that Catholic 
children should participate impartially in 
the funds apportioned to education in 
lreland, but he did not wish, in the least 
degree, to interfere with the Kildare-street 
Society, or any other Protestant society, 
in the manner in which they educated 
Protestants, Let the Protestants and 
Presbyterians be educated in Scripture, or 
any other course of study they pleased ; all 
the Catholics asked, was the benefit of 
education, accompanied with their own 
mode of religious instruction. To this it 
was replied, that the Catholic religion was 
false, and ought not to be propagated. 
Yet he and other Catholics were called 
upon to support the Protestant religion, 
which they believed to be false. As the 
fund for education was obtained from 
Catholics and Protestants, the children of 
both should equally partake of its benefits. 
It was charged upon the Catholics that 
they would not be content with equality, 
but that they sought ascendancy. He, 
for ove, wished to state, and he made the 
declaration in the presence of that God 
who would judge him by what he then 
stated, to eternal weal or woe, that he 
should be as strenuous an opponent of 
Catholic ascendancy in Ireland as any 
Protestant in that country. Ascendancy 
only corrupted religion, and he loved his 
religion too fondly to wish to see it in the 
ascendant. The hon. and learned member 
for Dublin College said, that Catholics 
belonged to the Kildare-street Society. 
That was true, but he, with others, left it 
when they found that it had changed its 
principles. The statement of the influence 
of the Catholic priests was used in several 
ways, as it suited their opponents for the 
moment. At one time they were repre- 
sented as having lost all influence, and at 
another it was stated, that their influence 
wasparamount. They had influence, and he 
was glad of it, for the sake of the people. 
They were opposed to the Kildare-street 
Society, and when its original plan was 
departed from, it was checked. Its schools 
formerly averaged an increase of 239 in 
the year, but they were only now about 
twelve; and this falling-off took place 
whilst the demands for schools increased. 
He objected to the Society, because it had 
produced the most violent discontent: 
When the Society departed from its 
original plan, coercion was_ practised, 
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the school were driven out of their houses, 
and the mothers tostarvation and beggary ; 
and he could prove that cases of this 
kind were not of rare occurrence; and he 
did not hesitate to say, that many of the 
disorders in the county of Clare were 
owing to that and other such societies. 
The unpopularity of the Society was easily 
ascertained by its failure, notwithstanding 
the liberality of the grants to it. But he 
was glad now to see one great cause of 
discontent removed; he hoped the pro- 
mises and expectations of Government 
would be realized, and that the benefits of 
education would be equally extended to 
all classes. 

Mr. John Browne said, he should have 
opposed the grant to the Kildare-street 
Society, if it had been proposed to be con- 
tinued. He was glad it was not, and that 
a new plan of education had been de- 
termined upon, which should have his 
support. 

Colonel Perceval rose for the purpose 
of correcting an error into which the hon. 
and learned Member had fallen, respecting 
the publication of a list of 3,100, instead 
of thirty-one schools. 

Mr. O’ Connell apologised for interrupt- 
ing the gallant Officer, which he did for 
the purpose of explaining what he had 
said. It was, thata report was published, 
on the authority of a clergyman, stating, 
that 3,100 schools were established, when, 
upon inquiry of the reverend gentleman, 
he stated, that, in his report, there were 
only thirty-one schools named. This he 
(Mr. O’Connell) stated on the authority 
of the reverend Mr. M‘Cabe, who de- 
manded the authority upon which such a 
statement had been made, and the above 
was the substance of the answer of the 
reverend gentleman. 

Colonel Perceval said, the statement 
was made on the authority of the reve- 
rend Mr. Randall, a Baptist clergyman of 
great respectability. The report was pub- 
lished with the original and correct num- 
ber of thirty-one schools in several of the 
newspapers, but in The Times paper, and 
in that paper alone, had the mistake been 
committed, of substituting the number 
3,100 for thirty-one. This was evidently 
a mistake, but he thought it right to show 
how it happened. 

Mr. O'Connell was not aware that any 
pains had been taken to correct the mis- 
take when it was discovered. 

Colonel Perceval was glad to correct 
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any erroneous impression which had been 
created by the mistake, and it was now 
evident that it was nothing else. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, that he 
rose to put himself right with the Com- 
mittee. He was no match for the hon. 
member for Kerry in the language of the 
tish-market. [ cries of “‘ order, order.” | 

Mr. O’Connell appealed to the Chair- 
man, whether the hon. member for Dun- 
dalk was not grossly out of order. 

Mr. Bernal said, that if he was called 
upon to give an opinion, he should feel at 
a loss to decide, as he had heard such 
language since he occupied that Chair as 
rendered it difficult for him to say what 
was or what was not in order. 

Mr. James E. Gordon said, he should 
leave it to the Committee to pass a judg- 
ment upon the language which had just 
been addressed to it by an individual calling 
himself a gentleman. He had called upon 
that hon, Member to grapple with his ar- 
guments and his facts, and he (Mr. Gor- 
don) appealed to the recollection of the 
Committee, whether he had so much ag 
attempted todo so? He had hoped, that 
the hon. member for Kerry had so far 
profited by experience as to give him (Mr. 
Gordon) credit for the truth of what he 
asserted in that House, or, at least, to give 
him credit for being able to prove, that 
what he asserted was supported by docu- 
ments and facts in his possession. The 
hon. member for Kerry had flatly contra- 
dicted the assertion, that Dr. Doyle, in his 
edition of The Christian Doctrine,had been 
guilty of publishing misquotations and mu- 
tilations of Scripture. How, then, stood 
the fact? He held in his hand the pub- 
lication alluded to, and the Committee 
should judge for itself. [ Here Mr. Gordon 
quoted a passage in support of the doc- 
trine of giving honour to angels and saints, 
in which it was said St. John did, as 
proved by the following text in Apocalypse 
xxii. 8. ‘1 fell down, to worship before 
the feet of the angel who shewed me these 
things.”’] Here (said Mr. Gordon) one- 
half of a passage of Scripture is quoted to 
prove that St. John fell down before an 
angel, while the other half of it, contain- 
ing these remarkable words—‘‘ Then saith 
he unto me, See thou do it not,” is omit- 
ted. Again, in order to obtain a Scrip- 
tural sanction for the distinction between 
mortal and venial sin,an equally unwarrant- 
able liberty was taken with 1 Johni. 8, in 
which it is asserted, that “ the blood of 
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Christ cleanseth from all sin.” Into this 
passage, as quoted in The Christian Doc- | 
trine, the word ‘‘ mortal” has been in- 
troduced, by which it appeared to the 
ignorant that the blood of the Atonement 
was only shed to free mankind from the 
guiltof what the Church of Rome had 
termed “ mortal” sin. These were mere 
examples of the awful liberty that had 
been taken with the Word of God through- 
out the book; and nothing but a respect 
for the time of the Committee prevented 
him from quoting fifty such cases. If 
any member of the Committee doubted 
the fact, he was ready to point them out. 
Then again, he had been charged by the 
hon. Member with audacious folly for as- 
serting that there wasa difference between 
the Irish and English Catechisms. And 
was it after the use of such expressions 
that the hon. member for Kerry had risen 
to call him to order? The hon. Member, 
in his denial of the charge, had talked 
about the number and the translation of 
the Commandments; but it was the sub- 
ject matter, and not the number of them, 
with which he (Mr. Gordon) was concerned. 
He cared not whether the number were 
ten, or twenty, or thirty ; nor did he think 
it worth while to inquire about the division 
of that number. What he looked to was 
the substance; and he had now to refer 
the attention of the Committee to the 
facts of the case. He held in his hand 
the Irish and English catechisms, as sanc- 
tioned by the Bishops in both countries ; 
and while the subject matter of what Pro- 
testants call the Second Commandment 
was omitted in the Irish catechisms, it was 
given in the smaller catechisms of Eng- 
land. The hon. member for Kerry had 
referred to persons who had made a profit 
of religious controversy in Jreland; that 
certainly did not apply to him, for he had 
never made any profit by religious contro- 
versy either in Ireland or, any where else. 
The world had the benefit of his exertions, 
such as they were, without money and 
without price. But he could refer the 
Committee to one who had made money 
in Ireland, not as the inculcator of Christian 
truth, but as the minister of strife and se- 
dition. He could refer them to one whose 
exertions in that character had done more 
tofeed the gibbet and to fill the convict ship, 
than all the other causes that were active 
in that unhappy country. Nor were such 
exertions gratuitous, for the penury of the 
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lusion, was taxed to remunerate his serv- 
ices, and the tribute, as it was termed, 
had been, in many ‘instances, extorted 
under the threat of ecclesiastical ana- 
themas. He did not mean to boast of 
his services to Ireland, but he hoped he 
might take credit to himself for having 
done something for the physical wants, as 
well as for the moral necessities of the poor 
of that country. He, at least, could not 
reproach himself with not having done the 
most that his means and his opportunities 
would admit. 

Mr. O’Connell, after shortly replying to 
the extracts read by the hon. Member, 
said, he could not pass over the remark 
about the anathemas of the Catholic clergy 
without one observation. Some of the 
statements of the hon. Member contained 
great falsities, but not one greater than 
that relative to the compensation which 
he had received from the Irish people. 
He had received a compensation from his 
countrymen, and those might sneer who 
had not made the sacrifices that he had, 
and who little knew how he had earned 
such a compensation. At the time he 
was returned for Parliament, he was gain- 
ing 7,000/. a-year by his profession, and 
if his countrymen thought fit to make him 
some compensation for the loss, he did 
not see why he should be taunted for it. 
The hon. Member had said something 
about taking the bread out of the mouths 
of the poor; and, in reply to that, he 
would only say, that he would rather 
starve than be guilty of such conduct, and 
that the statement was totally unfounded 
in fact. Other countries had made com- 
pensation ; the senates of other countries 
had made compensation; but he consi- 
dered it a much higher honour to receive 
such a compensation from his countrymen 
than from any senate, and regarded it as 
the proudest circumstance of his life. The 
hon. Member had spoken of the difference 
between the two catechisms, but he ought 
to know, that the catechism used by the 
Catholic Church was the same as that 
used by Luther. In fact, that was only 
omitted which was stated in the preceding 
Commandment, in order not to give the 
same Commandment twice over. 

Mr. Bodkin rose to thank the right hon. 
Secretary, on the part of his constituents, 
for the proposed alteration on the subject 
of Irish education. He perfectly concur- 
red in what had fallen from the hon, mem- 
ber for Kerry, and treated the attacks 
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made by the hon. member for Dundalk 
with that contempt which they deserved. 

Mr. Maurice O’Connell said, that the 
statements of the Kildare-street Society 
were not to be relied on, for he knew, 
that with respect to its schools which were 
said to exist in the county of Clare, 
many had ceased to exist, and that others 
were entirely in the hands of the Roman 
Catholic priests. He did not envy the 
hon. Gentleman for Dundalk the exhi- 
bition which he had made that night ; and 
if he had a child to instruct, it would not 
be to that hon. Member’s tuition that he 
would confide it. 

Mr. Mullins said, he knew enough of 
the Kildare-street Society to declare, that 
however perfect its system might be in 
theory, it had degenerated in practice. 
It excited and promoted religious discord. 
He hoped, therefore, now to see such pro- 
ceedings put an end to: and he should 
be ready to support any other system 
which was likely to diffuse useful inform- 
ation among the poorer classes, provided it 
did not interfere with the religion of those 
who were to receive instruction from such 
society. 

Vote agreed to—House resumed. 


POOP POOL BLO D mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, September 12, 1831. 


Minurtgs.] New Peer. WILLIAM FITZHARDING BERKELEY 
Esq., was introduced by Lords Ducig and Foxry, and 
took the Oaths as Lord SzGrave. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Happineron, from the 
Owners and Occupiers of Land in Caithness against the 
use of Molasses in Distilleries. 


POPP ROOD ALOT 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, September 12, 1831. 


Minutes.) New Writ issued. For the County of Wexford, 
in the room of ARTHUR CHICHESTER Esq., created Baron 
TEMPLEMORE. 

Bill committed. Money Payments Repeal. Read a third 
time. London Coal Regulation. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Jonzs, from Inhabitants of the 
Port of Kilwiddy, to be made one of the Boroughs con- 
tributory to Carmarthen. By Mr. SHaw, from Inhabitants 
of Galway, in favour of the Galway Franchise Bill, and 
from several Guilds and Corporations in the City of Dublin, 
for Compensation to the Coal Meters of that City. By 
Mr. Exxice, from Coventry, praying for the revision of 
the Corn Laws. 


Cuvurcu Property—(IRELAND)]. Mr. 
Henry Grattan presented a Petition from 
Navan, praying for a more equal distribu- 
tion of Church Lands, and for the abolition 
of Tithes and Vestry rates. 

Mr. Hume could not let this opportunity 
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pass without stating his opinion, that Ire- 
land never would be, nor never ought to 
be at peace, until there was a more equal 
distribution of the property of the Church, 
That one man should be wallowing in 
wealth, by the enjoyment of Church pro- 
perty, whilst millions of his fellow-country- 
men were starving, was a state of things 
which it was utterly impossible could be 
much longer endured. Ireland could not 
continue in the enjoyment of tranquillity if 
such a state of things were permitted to 
continue. 

Mr. £stcourt felt it was impossible to 
remain silent and hear such insinuations 
as the hon. member for Middlesex thought 
it convenient to throw out against the 
Established Church. Any one who heard 
the hon. Member would suppose, that the 
members of the Established Church of 
Ireland did nothing at all, but lived in 
ease and indolence, whilst their fellow- 
countrymen were starving. The same 
imputation, however, might with equal 
justice be thrown on every man who en- 
joyed any other kind of property as well 
as Church property. He had never been 
in Ireland, and therefore had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing much of the Clergy of 
the Established Church of Ireland from 
personal observation ; but from all he had 
heard, he had reason to believe, that they 
were extremely able and efficient, and that 
many of them laboured very hard in the dis- 
charge of their duties. He also believed 
that their revenues were not too large ; 
but, at all events, he implored the House 
not to allow itself to be worked upon by 
insinuations on this subject, insinuations 
which he was sorry to say, had not then 
fallen from the hon. member for Middlesex 
for the first time. 

Mr. Hume said, the hon. member for the 
University had not done him justice when 
he said, that he (Mr. Hume) had insinu- 
ated. He did not insinuate, but affirmed 
broadly ; and he believed 999 persons out 
of every 1,000 concurred with him in his 
views on this subject. 

Mr. Estcourt had only to say, that he 
did not believe that to exist which the 
hon. member for Middlesex affirmed so 
broadly. 

Mr. O'Connell said, he must always 
protest against having Church property 
set down as held by the same title as other 
property. It was trust property, and 
might be taken from one and transferred to 
another by Act of Parliament, If a clerical 
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person, holding Church property as a 
clergyman, became a Jew or a Catholic, | 
he forfeited the property, and if the prin- | 
ciple was adopted, that Church property 
could not be alienated, he begged to ask | 
what became of the title to the estates of | 
four-fifths of the Members of that House? | 
Why, the Duke of Bedford and many other | 
noblemen would be stripped of their pro- | 
perty? No one ever objected to paying 
the clergymen of the Established Church 
according to their employment, but the 
complaint was, that they were not paid in 
Ireland according to their employment. 
The Rev. Thomas Perceval Magee, whose 
name was before the House a_ few 
nights ago, signed twice to the same pe- 
tition, had no less than eleven livings. 
The Rev. gentleman would require more 
lives than a cat to want all those livings, 
or to attend to them. There was also 
another case brought under the consider- 
ation of the House a few nights ago, in a 
petition from a parish in the county of 
Kildare. It appeared that the Rector of 
that parish, who was an absentee, had an 
income of | ,100/. a-year, whilst the Curate, 
who performed all the duty, and had a 
large family to support, received no more 
than 75/. Irish, or 69. 7s. 4d. English. 
Could any one say that, in a country where 
such a state of things existed, Church 
property was properly distributed ? 

Mr. Estcourt supposed the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not mean to say, 
that the case he had stated was the case in 
all the parishes in Ireland ? 

Mr. O’Connell.—I mean to say, it is the 
case in two-thirds of them. 

Petition to be printed. 


Attecep Brracn oF Privi.rce.|] 
Colonel Sibthorp said, that he had given 
notice on Friday evening last, of his inten- 
tion of submitting to the consideration of 
the House, what had appeared to him to 
be a gross violation and Breach of its 
Privileges. He did assure the House, 
that a sense of duty to the House, rather 
than any personal feeling or any personal 
considerations whatever, had actuated him 
in this proceeding. He would repeat, that 
a sense of duty which he felt that he owed 
towards the House, as a component though 
a humble part of it, had made him feel it in- 
cumbent upon him to call its attention to 
what he, as he had before said, considered 
to be of very serious importance. He 
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alluding to observations or statements, or, 
he would rather say, to various mis-state- 
ments, of what had fallen from himself as a 
Member of that House, on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 6th instant, upon the dis- 
cussion of the Reform Bill in the Com- 
mittee. In reading The Times newspaper 
on Wednesday morning, the 7th instant, 
he had found there—what certainly did 
then appear, and what now appeared to 
him to be—a gross, unjustifiable, un- 
warrantable, and, he was bound to say, a 
totally false statement of the words which 
had fallen from him upon that occasion. 
He trusted it would be evident to every 
Member of that House—indeed, upon a 
perusal of the paragraph, there could be 
but one opinion—that it was the wish, on the 
part of the newspaper, The Times, to vilify 
an individual Member of that House, as 
well as 80 to represent every proceeding as 
to degrade the House itself in every possible 
way in the eyes of the public at large. 
That paper, in the paragraph and feport 
which he should now lay before the House, 
had introduced a statement, both with 
respect to what had fallen from himself, 
and with respect to the conduct of the 
House, which (and he could safely appeal 
to any hon. Gentleman who had heard 
him) was wholly of an unwarrantable 
nature, and composed in terms of the 
greatest falsehood. He had felt it a duty 
which he owed to himself, as well as to 
the House of which he was a Member, to 
contradict the statement the very next day, 
the 7th; and he had likewise felt it incum- 
bent upon him to endeavour, as far as he 
possibly could, to vindicate the Members 
of the House from the gross aspersions 
which that newspaper had thrown upon 
them. What was his surprise when he 
had found on the next day (in the paper 
of the 8th instant), that the same paper 
had reiterated its offence ; and he thought, 
that by such reiteration and such re-state- 
ments, it had committed a double insult 
on the Honse, and upon himself as a 
Member of it. He had found that the 
writer in The Times, on the 8th instant, 
had endeavoured to vindicate himself, ina 
paragraph in which he stated—‘* We have 
referred this observation not only to the 
Reporter whose account is complained of, 
but to others who were present: they deny 
the accuracy of the hon. Member’s charge. 
On looking at the Herald and Chronicle, 
we find, that though the reports are 
shorter, they contain the same allusions 
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to the laughter of the House, which the 
hon. Member asserts to be an invention of 
our Reporter.” This, he would maintain, 
was equally false with the original state- 
ment, and it was a gross misrepresentation 
of the truth, for upon his perusal of The 
Morning Herald and Morning Chronicle, 
he found no such disrespectful statements 
as that which had appeared in The Times 
newspaper. He believed he had, as much 
as any man in that House, or out of the 
House, the greatest respect for the freedom 
of the Press. He would avow, that he 
had the highest respect for the free exer- 
cise of its important functions, and he 
would maintain that nothing could be so 
dangerous, and he should say that nothing 
could be so calculated to degrade every 
Member of that House, as such gross and 
repeated misrepresentations of the proceed- 
ings in Parliament as those of which he 
now complained. Having seen and known 
that misrepresentations had been made of 
various occurrences and circumstances 
relative to that House, it was his duty, as a 
Member, to proceed by contradicting the 
mis-statements in the present instance, and 
afterwards by following that line of con- 
duct which the rights and privileges of 
that House gave him the power to do. 
Without trespassing any further upon the 
time of the House, he should beg leave to 
move, that the said newspapers The Times 
of the 7th and 8th instant be put in and 
read. A pause. 

The Speaker: Who seconds the Mo- 
tion ? 

Mr. Trevor said, that he would second 
the motion of his hon. and gallant friend ; 
and in seconding it, he felt it necessary 
that he should make a few observations 
upon the subject to the House. In his 
opinion, the House ought to feel itself 
very greatly indebted to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for bringing forward the 
conduct of the journal in question, which 
was the most audacious, vituperative, and 
calumniating paper that had ever issued 
from the press. Not only had this journal 
turned into ridicule, in the most coarse 
and unseemly manner, the Members of 
that House whose political opinions did 
not agree with its own, but it had alto- 
gether pursued a course of conduct which 
must render both Houses of Parliament 
little more than mere ciphers, and make 
them most completely, and in every re- 
spect, thoroughly contemptible in public 
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would never abandon its privileges, or re- 
fuse to vindicate its character, and he was 
confident, that in a case like the present, 
it would not pass over conduct so repre- 
hensible. He trusted that the House 
would immediately take the case into its 
most serious consideration. He was not 
surprised that The Times, which had put 
forth the most base, and cowardly, and 
calumnious insinuations against a royal 
person, whose conduct had deserved and 
attracted the respect of almost every man 
in the country ; he was not, he said, in 
the slightest degree surprised that a paper 
which had been guilty of this baseness, 
and cowardice, and calumny against a 
royal personage, should have indulged in 
such language as The Times had used 
with regard to that and the other House 
of Parliament. This very day that paper 
had, in a leading article, not only threat- 
ened the other House of Parliament, btt 
had openly declared, that the military, if 
called upon to act, would not perform its 
duty. If such a course were tolerated, he, 
for one, must confess, he could not foresee 
whither it might lead, and where it might 
end. Who could tell what effects such 
a publication might produce upon the 
public mind throughout the country? He 
felt the most anxious hope, that the motion 
of his hon. and gallant friend would meet 
with due attention, and it would most as- 
suredly meet with that attention if the 
House studied what was due to its own 
dignity, and what was necessary for the 
protection of its Members in the discharge 
of their duties. If the House were not 
lost to all sense of its dignity and its pri- 
vileges, it would immediately bring to 
condign punishment the editor of as ma- 
licious, as calumnious, and as revolution- 
ary a paper as ever disgraced the public 
press of this country. 

The Times newspaper of the 7th and 
8th instant were then put in, and read by 
the clerk, as follows: 

“Colonel Sibthorp rose with violent agi- 
tation, and declared that he had opposed 
the Bill fairly and fearlessly. His side of 
the House was cheered by the supporters 
of Ministers, as if they had got through 
their labours. He could tell them that 
their labours were only commenced. (A 
laugh.) He did not understand being 
treated with contempt. (Continued laugh- 
ter.) He would tell those who laughed 
at him, either in the House or out of the 
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and vindicate himself to the last hour he 
had to breathe. (Laughter, and cries of 
“hear hear.”) He regretted that the 
Bill had passed so soon. (Bursts of 
laughter.) The Bill had passed too speedily. 
(Laughter.) If his opponents were tired, 
he would not give up. (Laughter.) He 
would never give in. (Laughter.) He was 
never yet put down in the House, and 
never would be. (Laughter,) He was 
never put down out of the House, and 
he defied the hon. Member opposite who 
was laughing at him, to put him down. 
(Laughter.) (We could not exactly catch 
the particular Member to whom the hon. 
and gallant Colonel alluded, the laughter 
appeared to us to be general.) He defied 
the hon. Member to do it. The hon. 
Member had supported the Bill conscien- 
tiously, and why did he not suppose that 
he (Colonel Sibthorp) had opposed the 
Bill with equal conscience? (Cries of 
“ Question, question,” from all parts of 
the House. Colonel Sibthorp with great 
vehemence)—he prayed to God that the 
Bill might not pass. (Cries of “ oh, oh,” 
and “‘ question, question.”) If the Bill did 
pass, which he prayed to God might never 
be the case; all he had to say was, in the 
words of that great, that sublime states- 
man, now admired, and who, he fervently 
trusted, would have his memory for ever 
preserved in that House,—“ Oh, save my 
country, may God have mercy on it! May 
God protect it from revolutions, and may 
he preserve in it all proper respect for the 
aristocracy—all proper respect for the”’— 
(The hon. Member was so interrupted 
with laughter, that we were unable to catch 
the objects for which he invoked respect.) 
He felt confident that the Bill would not 
pass—such a Bill could never pass.” 

The clerk then read The Times of 
Thursday the 8th inst., as follows : 

‘¢ Colonel Sibthorp said, he should take 
the present opportunity to complain of a 
contemptuous report of a speech of his in 
the Committee yesterday, which had ap- 
peared in one of the morning newspapers 
of that day. The report to which he 
alluded was interspersed with laughter, and 
other expressions of derision, which he 
flatly denied had been justified by the fact 
(hear). He considered he had the more 


reason to complain, as this report had 
been inserted in a journal of the highest 
respectability—he meant The Times— 
and it was, therefore, only an act of duty 
to the House and to himself, to contradict 
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so gross and unwarrantable a statement. 

“* We have referred this observation not 
only to the Reporter whose account is com- 
plained of, but to others who were present; 
they deny the accuracy of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s charge. On looking at the Herald 
and Chronicle, we find, that though the 
reports are shorter, they contain the same 
allusions to the laughter of the House, 
which the hon. Member asserts to be an 
invention of our Reporter.” 

Colonel Stbthorp again rose, and said, 
that feeling, as he did, the greatest regard 
for the House, and the strongest desire to 
support it in all its privileges, he now con- 
sidered it to be his duty, as a Member, to 
move ‘that the printer and publisher of a 
certain newspaper called 7'he Times, which 
was printed and published upon Wednes- 
day the 7th, and Thursday the 8th instant, 
having been guilty of a gross breach of 
the privileges of the House, they do attend 
at the bar of the same on Wednesday the 
14th instant.” 

Mr. Trevor seconded the Motion. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the gallant 
Member had left the House rather at a 
loss how to proceed, for he had not dis- 
tinctly stated in what respect he felt him- 
self aggrieved. Did the hon. and gallant 
Member mean to complain that the words 
attributed to him in the report of his 
speech on Tuesday night were not the 
words that he had actually spoken, or did 
he mean to complain only of the reported 
expressions of laughter with which it was 
said that the gallant Member had been 
received by the House? He (Mr. Hume) 
did not understand which it was that the 
gallant Member complained of, or whether 
he meant to complain of both. Surely it 
was necessary that the gallant Member 
should explain himself. If he acknow- 
ledged that the statement or report of the 
speech in The Times of Wednesday was 
correct in words, then there was one part 
of the question before the House at once 
disposed of: if he acknowledged that the 
description of the laughter was correct, 
then the other part was disposed of. 
Would the hon. and gallant Member at 
once declare whether the report was or 
was not a correct publication of the speech 
he had uttered upon the occasion? 

Colonel Scbthorp said, that as he was not 
in the habit of composing beforehand the 
speeches that fell from him in that House, 
he could not call to mind precisely every 
word or every monosyllable that he had 
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uttered ; but he did mean to say, that he 
considered the report to be an exaggera- 
tion of what had fallen from him; and as 
to the manner in which he was received 
by the House, he was proud to say, that 
whatever opposition he had offered to the 
Reform Bill, no such conduct had ever 
been exhibited by the House towards him 
as that described in the report. For these 
reasons he was prepared to maintain, that 
The Times newspaper had been guilty of 
a gross misrepresentation. 

Mr. Hume was at all times most desir- 
ous that a full and faithful account should 
be published of whatever passed in that 
House, and he even regretted, that the 
House did not itself publish such authen- 
ticated reports. He now felt himself 
under the necessity of submitting to the 
gallant Member, whether he really thought 
it possible to call the editor of a paper 
forward for what he (Colonel Sibthorp) 
termed an exaggerated statement of laugh- 
ter? Whether it was one Member who 
had laughed, or a dozen Members had 
laughed, or whether the whole House had 
laughed, still, to have an editor called to 
the bar on such an account, would turn 
the whole proceedings into ridicule. If 
any motives had been imputed to the gal- 
lant Member which he had not displayed, 
if any expressions had been attributed to 
him which he had not used, then he would 
have been fully justified and warranted in 
requiring, that the imputation should be 
removed, and the misrepresentation ex- 
plained. Nothing, however, of this sort 
had taken place, and under the circum- 
stances of the case, if the editor were 
called to the bar of the House to-morrow, 
he, for one, should not know what to do 
with him when he got there. One Reporter 
might take down, and another might omit 
to notice, the manifestations of feeling 
with which the House might hear any one 
of its Members on a particular occasion ; 
but this could be no ground of imputation, 
nor of proceedings upon the part of the 
House. He had great doubts how the 
House could act, consistently with its own 
dignity, if it pursued the course recom- 
mended to it by the gallant Member. 

Mr. O’Connell thought it would be 
lowering the dignity of the House, to call 
any man to the bar on such a complaint. 
He had no doubt, that the gallant Officer 
believed, that by making this Motion he 
was upholding the privileges of the House ; 
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to this Motion would be to disparage 
greatly that dignity which it was the ob- 
ject of the gallant Officer to maintain. 
The House could never, consistently with 
its own dignity, and with credit in the 
eyes of the country, summon a man to ap- 
pear at their bar, except upon some affair 
of importance and solemnity. No one 
surely would argue, that the question whe- 
ther a Reporter had or had not put too 
many ‘laughs’ into his account of a Gentle- 
man’s speech was a matter either import- 
ant or solemn. He was not present when 
the gallant Officer delivered the speech 
which was said to be misrepresented ; if 
he had been, he should have stated what 
his impression of the report was; and, as 
he could not do that, he was quite willing 
to take the gallant Officer’s own character 
of that report. Let all that the gallant 
Officer had said of the exaggeration of the 
report be true, and still that would not 
alter his opinion, that to entertain a motion 
like the present would be derogatory to 
the real dignity of the House, and tend to 
lower its character in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. Ifthe publisher of The Times news- 
paper had committed a much greater 
offence than the gallant Officer complained 
of, he thought that the said publisher had 
already been sufficiently lectured by the 
hon. member for Durham (Mr, Trevor), 
and that there could be no necessity for 
calling him to the bar to receive the com- 
paratively mild reprimand of Mr. Speaker. 
He could not sufficiently express his ad- 
miration of the conduct of that hon. Gen- 
tleman, who condemned a man first, and 
was prepared to try him afterwards. The 
hon. Member, one of the judges in this case 
had, without hearing the supposed culprit, 
laid to his charge the most serious offences, 
and declared that he was worthy of con- 
dign punishment. But perhaps the hon. 
Member thought that this, too, was con- 
sistent with the dignity of the House, as 
well as with its judicial character. With 
regard to the Motion itself, he must openly 
declare his opinion, that if it were agreed 
to, no one could for the future say, that 
there was anything like the liberty of the 
Press in this country. For the mainte- 
nance of its privileges, that House had 
clothed itself with a power which was al- 
together unlimitted and despotic. It 
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might be—and he did not say that it was 
not—necessary that the House should be 
intrusted with such a power for its protec- 





but he was firmly persuaded, that to agree 
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tion; but then the very character of that 
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power ought to render the House extremely 
cautious how it was exercised, in any but 
cases of emergency. The gallant Officer 
might, ifhe pleased, proceed against the 
publisher of The Times by indictment or 
by criminal information. Now, in order 
to judge of the character of the present 
Motion, let the House consider for a 
moment what would be the result of the 
gallant Officer proceeding criminally 
against the publisher, in an ordinary Court 
of Justice. If the case were brought before 
a Court of Law, and the report complained 
of read, it would bid defiance to the gravity 
of the most serious bench of Judges in the 
world; and there was no counsel, however 
rigid the muscles of his countenance 
might be, whose stern features would not 
relax into a laugh while he attempted to 
make out, that anything criminal had been 
done, either by the reporter of the gallant 
Officer’s speech, or by the person who had 
published it. A Jury would laugh the 
case out of Court atonce. He readily ad- 
mitted, that if a Gentleman’s speech were 
misreported, it was quite right that the 
misapprehension which might naturally be 
supposed to result should be set right by 
explanation. This the gallant Officer had 
done. The gallant Officer had set him- 
self right with the House and with the 
public; and he must, therefore, express 
a hope that the gallant Officer would not 
press his Motion. [Colonel Sibthorp shook 
his head.] Well, if the gallant Officer 
persisted in the Motion, he should certainly 
take care that it should not be disposed of 
without a division, and he should feel it 
= to divide the House upon it him- 
self. 

Lord Althorp admitted the right of the 
hon. and gallant Member, as of every 
Member of the House, to make complaints 
of matters of that kind, but it had always 
been the practice to consider the nature of 
theoffence. In the particular case brought 
then under notice, he entirely subscribed 
to the principles laid down by the hon. 
and learned member for Kerry, and he 
hoped that the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man would see the inexpediency of pressing 
his Motion to a division. Under all the 
circumstances of the case, and in the pre- 
sent disposition of the House, he was sure 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman would 
see, that that would be his better course. 
In saying this, he did not mean to question 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s right 
to bring such a Motion forward ; he only, 
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under the circumstances of the case, 
doubted its expediency. He was present 
on the occasion alluded to, and was per- 
fectly able and willing to confirm the 
statement of the hon, and gallant Gentle- 
man, that the account of the hon. and 
gallant Member’s speech was much exag- 
gerated. He believed—he might say, 
was sure—that as much laughter did not 
follow as was represented. Indeed, he 
recollected distinctly but one decided in- 
stance of laughter—that which ensued on 
the hon, and gallant Gentleman’s stating 
that the ‘* Bill had passed too speedily.” 
He repeated, he was sure that there was 
by no means the excessive laughter that 
the report of which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman complained had represented, 
But still he was certain the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman would see that an exag- 
geration of this kind would not warrant the 
House in a manner entering into a contest 
with the Press, that, in fact, the offence was 
not of such moment as to call upon the 
Houseto visit it with its direct censure. The 
hon. and gallantGentleman had not prob- 
ably as much experience in these matters 
as he had—it had been his fortune to wit- 
ness more than one newspaper publisher 
called to the Bar for a breach of privilege; 
and the more he witnessed of the effects 
of such motions, the more he was convinced 
of their inexpediency, and consequently, 
the more he was disposed to avoid their 
recurrence. He trusted, therefore, the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would himself see 
the policy of not pressing his Motion to a 
division. In urging him not to take the 
sense of the House, he begged to say, that 
he was fully alive to the necessity of the 
House retaining in its own hands the 
power of visiting with its heaviest censures 
all attacks on its privileges, and that 
reports of its proceedings should be per- 
mitted only by sufferance; but still he 
need not point out the wisdom of exercis- 
ing such an arbitrary power with due 
caution. The noble Lord repeated, that 
he did not conceive the present such an 
offence as warranted the House interfering 
to protect its privileges, though the report 
might have been an excessive exagge- 
ration, 

Mr. George Sinclair was in the House 
on the night to which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member's Motion referred, and could 
take it upon him to state, that The Times 
report was verbatim et literatim correct, 80 
far as the sentiments of the hon. and gal- 
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lant Gentleman was concerned. Indeed, 
he had never read a report more accurate, 
or one, as it appeared to him, of which it 
might be said there was ‘ nothing extenu- 
ate nor aught set down in malice.” There 
might have been, perhaps, an exaggeration 
as to the amount of laughter, though he 
must say, the manner in which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman received the first 
symptoms of laughter served to increase it 
very much towards the end of the speech. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had totally mis- 
represented his behaviour on the night in 
question. He felt himself compelled to 
press his Motion to a division, in Conse- 
quence of the repetition of the offence, 
which appeared in the next day’s number 
of The Times, in the form of an answer 
to his complaint. He would make pre- 
cisely the same Motion on a recurrence 
of the offence. 

The House then divided on Colonel 
Sibthorp’s Motion. Ayes 7; Noes 73; 
Majority 66. 

List of the Ayes. 


Archdall, General Pollington, Lord 
Conolly, Colonel Yorke, Joseph 
Fitzroy, Hon. Captain TELLERS. 
Maxwell, Mr. Sibthorp, Colonel 


Perceval, Colonel Trevor, Hon. A. 

Wivne Dottes.] Lord Althorp, in mov- 
ing that the Report on the Wine Duties 
Bill be received, said, that as he was de- 
sirous that the present measure should be 
adopted without opposition, it was not his 
intention then to introduce any clause re- 
specting the future increase of the Duties 
on Cape Wines, which would remain at 2s. 
9d.; but he begged that it might not be 
thought that he was abandoning his former 
proposition with respect to increasing those 
duties in the year 1834, 

Mr. Hume said, the wine-growers at 
the Cape had suffered materially from the 
uncertainty in which they had been kept, 
but he hoped the announcement of the 
noble Lord would restore that confidence 
which they had lost in the House of Com- 
mons. 

The Report received, and Amendments 
agreed to. 


Sugar Rerininc Bruy.] On the 
question that the Speaker leave the Chair 
for the House to go into Committee on 
this Bill, 

Mr. Keith Douglas rose to bring forward 
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the Motion of which he had given notice, 
He regretted that the noble Lord who had 
been so long the representative of Govern- 
ment in that House, had avoided every 
opportunity of making a general state- 
ment of the views of Government towards 
the West-India colonies, which were at 
present in a most depressed state; and he 
thought that the present proposition of the 
Government would only tend to increase 
their embarrassments. It was now for a 
long series of years that the colonies had had 
to contend against the greatest difficulties : 
and he thought, that unless the Govern- 
ment of this country was prepared to al- 
leviate those difficulties, it should be pre- 
pared to absolve the colonies from their 
allegiance to this country, so as to allow 
them to place themselves, if they liked, in 
connexion with the United States; and, 
indeed, in his opinion, everything that 
had been lately taking place in the West- 
Indies appeared to be tending that way. 
What hopes could the West-India Colo- 
nies entertain from this country? The 
Government, which should at least have 
put prominently forward at the commence- 
ment of the present session of Parliament 
its intentions with respect to the West-India 
interests had contented itself with this mea- 
sure, and seemed to forget the large claims 
which the colonies had on this country in 
consideration of the abolition of the slave- 
trade. While foreign colonies had the 
advantage of a continual series of fresh 
slaves imported into their markets, ours 
were obliged to get through the work with 
those who remained of former importations, 
so that the price of slaves was considerably 
higher, and the price of produce less than 
formerly. In 1814 sugar was 31. per cwt. ; 
in 1826 it fell to 32s., and at present the 
price was about 22s. per cwt. If the 
cost of importation, which was about 
8s. 6d. per cwt., were deducted, it would 
be seen that the sum received by the 
planter was about 13s. 6d., or rather less 
than 14d. per lb., yet out of that, he was 
compelled to maintain the cultivation of 
his estate, to clothe and support the 
negroes employed on it, and to keep the 
machinery in repair. It required, how- 
ever, more than this amount for mere 
necessaries, without making any allowance 
for the capital invested, and for the lands, 
stock, and buildings. This had been fully 
proved in a statement which had mettheap- 
probation of the Board of Trade, by which it 
appeared, 15s.10d.,as the expense of every 
2U2 
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cwt. of sugar produced, must be laid out ; 
to keep the estate in due and proper culti- 
vation. This convincing statement how- 
ever, had been taken no notice of by his’ 
Majesty’s Government, further than to 
admit its correctness; but it gave no relief. 
In allowing the West-India colonies to 
sink into ruin, the Government was not 
only injuring those interests, but also in- 
flicting considerable mischief on the manu- 
factures of this country, which, for so long | 
atime had found a market there; and_ 
yet, with all these considerations loudly | 
demanding that our colonies should be, 
supported, nothing of late years had been | 
done towards the amelioration of their 
condition, with the exception of a small 
remission of the duties on sugar. It was 
true, that when Lord Goderich was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer there was 
a show of doing something ; but after all, 
that was only a statement of an act of in- 
tention, and nothing had in reality been 
accomplished. And, indeed, at the pre- 
sent time, the colonies were even worse off 
‘than formerly, for up tothe year 1828, the 
colonist had received a drawback of 3s. 
per cwt., which had enabled him better to 
enter into competition with the foreign plan- 
ter; since that period however,even that had 
been altered; and now the affairs of the 
colonies had arrived at so desperate a con- 
dition, that he did not hesitate to say, 
that one of the most imperative duties 
which were devolved on the present 
Government, was, to inquire how support 
might be afforded in that quarter, before it 
indeed became too late to do anything. 
But if the colonists were thus depressed in 
their sugar trade, neither were their inter- 
ests better cared for in the rum trade, 
which, by the superior advantages al- 
lowed to Scotch and Irish whiskey, was 
unable to compete in the British market 
against those spirituous liquors. These, 
then, were some of the important grievances 
of which the colonies had to complain ; and 
yet he found, that the only measure which 
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among other countries, had felt that de- 
pression ; the consequence was, that the 
manufactures of this country were lying on 
hand, and that the colonial articles of our 
produce were in the same state. If, then, 
we allowed foreign sugar to be brought 
here, and refined, and then sent back, the 
result would be (there being an overstock 
of the article on the Continent), that our 
colonists would be forced to reduce their 
price as low as the continental prices,to be 
able to compete with the supply from that 
quarter. Such a circumstance would con- 
firm the ruin of the West-India Colonies; 
and he should therefore move, as an 
Amendment, that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
take into consideration the statements, 
calculations, and explanations submitted 
‘to the Board of Trade, relating to the com- 
mercial, financial, and political state of 
the British West-India Colonies, and 
printed by the House of Commons on the 
7th of February, 1831. And in the event 
of that Amendment being agreed to, he 
should take an opportunity in the Com 

mittee of bringing forward a set of Resolu- 
tions on the subject. It would be better 
for the Government to take an open course, 
and come to some settled determination as 
to the colonies; it would be better for the 
Government to say at once, we will provide 
for your interests, or at once to absolve 
the colonies from their allegiance, and 
allow them to seek protection from some 
other country. ‘To that, he was afraid, it 
would come; and if the Government did 
not afford the colonies protection, they 
might be expected to throw off their allegi- 
ance. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving his proposed Amendment. 

Mr. Dixon would not go into the ques- 
tion at length, particularly as his hon. 
friend had nearly exhausted the subject, 
but content himself with seconding the 
Motion. 

Mr. Poulett Thomsonhoped that the House 
would allow the Bill to go into a Committee, 





the noble Lord had to propose this Session, | 
which had reference to the West Indies, | 


was this Sugar Refining Act. Tosuchan 
Act he should at any time have objected, 
as being diametrically opposed to the 
West-India interests; but at the present 
time, more than any other, there were 
peculiar objections to it. Ever since 
the French Revolution of July, 1830, 
trade on the Continent had been in a 
very depressed condition, and England, 





when he should be prepared to make a 
| statement of what were the intentions of 
the Government, which could be conveni- 
ently made in the Committee, and for not 
| making which the hon. Member seemed in- 
| clined to reproach his Majesty’s Govern- 
-ment. He was sorry the hon. Member 
_had not chosen a better opportunity to 
| make his statement, and that it was nota 
| favourable one, the thin appearance of the 
| House should have satisfied the hon. Mem- 
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ber. He should have other opportunities 
of answering the hon. Gentleman, and 
should, therefore, decline following his 
statements. The hon. Member had, 
however, brought a charge against his 
Majesty’s Government, as to the course it 
had pursued, and to that charge he would 
reply. The hon. Member complained 
that the Government had not taken those 
papers into consideration which the West- 
India interest had submitted to it; but 
the hon. Member forgot, that after those 
papers had been submitted to the Board of 
Trade by the West-Indians, there was a 
debate on the subject in that House. His 
noble friend (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) then offered to refer the whole 
matter to a Committee, but both the noble 
Lord, the member for Buckinghamshire, 
and the right hon. Baronet, the member 
for Tamworth, advised the West-Indians 
not to accept the offer, and declared that 
it was a matter which the Government 
ought to take up, and carry forward on its 
own responsibility. ‘The Government had 
been pressed to afford relief, and it had 
done what it could; but it could not, by 
adopting the suggestions of the West- 
Indians, disregard all other interests. The 
Government had taken the subject into 
its consideration, and such relief as it 
could give, it had given, and further 
measures were still in contemplation. The 
charge was, that the Government had not 
attended to the suggestions of the West- 
Indians. The first of these was, that the 
duty on sugar should be reduced ;_ but his 
noble friend had at once stated, that he 
could not concede to that proposition, on 
account of the state of the revenue. The 
next point was, to give them relief by 
enabling them to procure supplies at a 
cheaper rate. This had been done. The 
Intercourse Act had been passed, and 
relief had been afforded [no, no]. Atleast 
Government had done something to afford 
relief, The third suggestion was, to give 
a bounty on the exportation of refined 
sugar. He did not deny, that sucha 
measure would give relief to the West- 
Indians, but it would injure the revenue, 
and increase the price to the consumer; 
and it was one which, he was sure, looking 
to the present state of public feeling, the 
Government could not successfully pro- 
pose, nor the House receive with patience. 
It would not at present be borne that a tax 
should be levied on the people to pass di- 
rectly into the pockets of the West-Indians, 
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The hon.Gentleman said ‘‘ No,no.” How, 
then, would it operate? Would it not 
increase the price to the consumer, and 
would not the whole sum gained by the 
West-Indians come out of the pockets of 
the people? The Government was doing 
what it could to introduce molasses into 
the breweries, which was a means of giving 
relief. The whole charge against the 
Government fell to the ground. Why did 
the West-Indians not have the subject re- 
ferred to a Committee above-stairs when it 
was Offered? and why did they ask for a 
Committee of the whole House to examine 
a subject that required the closest and 
most minute investigation? It was im- 
possible for a Committee of the whole 
House to examine documents, and have 
evidence before it to substantiate them ; 


and quite impossible, therefore, that the © 


Committee should be granted to the motion 
of thehon. Gentleman. The charge of the 
Government not sympathising with the 
West-Indians was not borne out by the 
facts. The Government had spared no 
labour to collect information, or to under- 
stand the subject, and it had spared no 
labour to ascertain what was the best 
course to adopt. That it had not succeeded 
to the hon. Gentleman’s wishes was not 
surprising, for the West-Indians did not 
agree among themselves as to what they 
wished. The hon. Member opposed the 
Foreign Sugar Refining Bill, but he could 
bring several West-Indians, well acquainted 
with all the bearings of the question, who 
approved of it as a benefit to the colonies. 
Some Gentlemen thought the reduction of 
duty would be a great benefit, but he 
could find West-Indian planters who 
maintained that it would be no benefit at 
all. The whole subject of the colonies, 
particularly as they were referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman at the close of his speech, 
was so mixed up with very important 
political considerations, which it did not 
fall within his province to discuss, that he 
should think himself blameable if he 
entered further into the subject on such an 
important occasion, and in such a House. 
He admitted the great importance of the 
subject, but that was, in his opinion, a 
sufficient reason to regret that it had been 
discussed incidentally, when so few Mem- 
bers were present. 

Colonel Torrens did not conceive, that 
the bounty on exporting refined sugar 
was the only means which could be de- 
vised to give relief to the West-India 
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interest. That body had a right, he thought, 
to complain of the Administration ; and 
not merely of the present Administration, 
but of former Administrations. It might 
complain, too, of those who advocated its 
interest, for they appeared notto understand 
it. Both the causes of the distress, and 
the measures that would give relief, were 
more obvious than people generally sup- 
posed. The great cause of the distress 
was, that our colonies grew more sugar 
than could be consumed in this country : 
it was exported to the Continent, and the 
price at which the export sold, determined 
the price of all the sugar that was con- 
sumed at home. The instant the quantity 
sent to this country was more than could be 
consumed, and we were obliged to export 
it, that instant the price of sugar on the 
Continent determined the prices in our 
markets. But the sugar sent to the Con- 
tinent was raised at a much lower rate 
than the sugar of our West-Indian colo- 
nies; thus the sugar of these colonies, 
raised at a greater cost, was actually sold 
for no more than what paid the cost of 
production of the sugar raised at a much 
less expense. At present the Legislature 
compelled the West-Indians to raise their 
sugar at the increased cost; at least, it 
augmented the difficulties of raising sugar 
in our own colonies, and this evil ought to 
be immediately obviated. If that were 
done, a considerable relief would be af- 
forded to the West-Indians. The diminu- 
tion of duty would not afford relief to any 
extent. If it did not so increase the home 
consumption as to leave none to export, 
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he doubted whether it would do any good. 
The cost of raising sugar in the West | 
Indies would be lowered by allowing them | 
to get all their supplies free. The Legis- 
lature ought to take off the absurd restric- 
tions on the trade of the colonies, and 
allow them to buy their timber, their 
lumber, their food, as cheap as they could. 
In fact, the West Indies were sacrificed most 
unjustly to the policy of supporting Canada, 
and the West Indies were taxed to enrich 
Canada. There was a system of continual 
protection; and in order to compensate 
the West Indies for the} taxes levied on 
it in favouring of Canada, the East Indies 
were taxed. We had got into a vicious 
system of protecting all interests, one 
against another, and the consequence was, 
the general distress of all. ‘They were all 
in distress, Why did not the House 
legislate on sound and simple principles 
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and avoid those interferences with the 
great machine that kept up continual 
friction? After reducing all the duties on 
their supplies of lumber and food, and 
after allowing them to import their food 
from where they pleased, why should they 
not be permitted to refine the sugar they 
grow? Formerly several colonies had 
flourished by that process, and why should 
the Legislature refuse that benefit to the 
West-Indians ? There was nothing but a 
miserable system of restrictions and pro- 
tections, which were only obstructions; 
and it was time to allow the people to get 
what they could at the cheapest rate, and 
not increase distress by laying restrictions 
on their industry, Another cause of the 
great cost of the West-Indian sugar was, 
the putting an end to the importation of 
slaves into them, while the foreign sugar- 
growers had a free \importation of slaves. 
The Government ought to use its exertions 
to put an end to the foreign slave-trade, 
and that would give relief to our own 
planters. As to the Bill under considera- 
tion, he thought the refining of foreign 
sugar in this country would do no good. 
That was the produce of slave labour; 
and we ought to discourage the consump- 
tion of sugar grown by slave-labour. The 
Government ought to settle a colony at 
Fernando Po, and make it a large dépét : 
and from there we ought to send out 
agents up all the African rivers, endeavour 
to introduce commerce into every part of 
that continent, and convince the native 
chiefs that it would be for their interest to 
put an end to the slave-trade. If that were 
done, a considerable relief would be afforded 
to the West Indies, while the measure for 
refining foreign sugar would only have a 
tendency to encourage the foreign slave- 
trade. The Government ought to revise 
the whole West-India system, and legis- 
late for the colonies on sound and simple 
principles. 

Mr. George Robinson thought his hon. 
friend, the member for Dumfriesshire, was 
justified in bringing on the discussion 
then, because no other time could be found 
for it,and it was difficult even then to attract 
attention to it. The hon. Member who 
spoke last, seemed to think it would be 
very easy to remedy all the evils of the 
colonies. He recommended the Govern- 
ment to adopt the system of free trade, and 
throw open our colonies to all the world. 
Before it did that, he would advise it to 
consider, as our colonies could be supplied 
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cheaper from other countries than from 
our own, that it would transfer the whole 
commerce of those colonies to foreign 
countries, and transfer with it all the 
shipping now employed in the colonial 
trade. The hon. Member, he believed, 
was exceedingly mistaken. The measure 
of free trade had been tried, and had not 
answered expectations. It had failed to 
give relief to the West Indies. The 
markets there had been partially opened, 
and what was the consequence? Why, 
from having supplies from two sources, 
the market was uncertain, worse supplied 
than before, and prices were higher than 
before a direct trade was allowed to the 
United States. The West-Indians were 
not benefitted by this trade, because the 
United States would take nothing in 
return, and would be paid for their cargoes 
in specie. The hon. Member took, he 
thought, a superficial view, when he sup- 
posed, that by establishing a free trade in 
one country, he would necessarily produce 
a free trade in another. It would do no 
such thing, and his free trade scheme 
would be attended with none of the ex- 
pected advantages, unless he could induce 
other nations to establish reciprocity 
treaties with us. If we were to equalize the 
duties in the West Indies on the commo- 
dities brought from our North American 
colonies, and from the United States, the 
consequence would be, that the whole 
benefit of the trade would belong to the 
United States, unless the Government 
first established a reciprocity treaty. By 
opening the trade to foreigners, we should 
only destroy our own colonial trade. He 
was sure, that the system recommended by 
the hon. member for Ashburton, would 
only deprive us of ships, colonies and 
commerce, or, at least, leave us the barren 
honour of possessing colonies, and the 
burthen of providing for their security, 
but would transfer all the substantial 
advantages of having colonies to other 
nations. The reduction of the duty on 
sugar—and it should be remembered that 
the present was a war duty, which the peo- 
ple were entitled to have'repealed, and the 
Government was guilty of a breach of 
faith by not repealing it—the reduction of 
the duty would, by promoting consump- 
tion here, limit the surplus to be sent to 
the Continent, and raise the price, both 
there and here, and confer a great benefit 
on the West-Indians. If the Government 
withdrew its protection from the colonies, 
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it would be better at once to allow them 
to withdraw their allegiance, and seek 
protection elsewhere. 

Mr. Hume had expected to hear, but 
had not heard, some arguments from the 
hon. member for Worcester, to refute the 
statements of the hon. member for Ash- 
burton. The hon. Member had contented 
himself with repeating his old assertions 
about the necessity and advantages of 
reciprocity treaties, and had not shown 
that the system recommended by the hon. 
Member opposite (Colonel Torrens) would 
be disadvantageous. He thought it was 
the duty of the Government to explain its 
views; and the hon. Member who spoke 
first had some reason to find fault with it 
for not having done so. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not understood that hon. 
Member, and the Government owed it to 
the West-Indians to give a further expla- 
nation. The Government ought also to 
grant a Committee of Inquiry; but the 
right hon. Gentleman wished to pass his 
Bill first, and inquire afterwards. There 
was a difference of opinion concerning the 
probable effect of this measure, and there- 
fore it ought to be inquired into. He was 
not one of those, though he was friendly 
to the abolition of slavery, who was willing 
to ruin the West-Indians by a sudden 
emancipation. He wished to do justice, 
and the Government ought to do justice. 
The reduction of the duty on sugar was 
due to all parties; and he believed it 
would have a most beneficial effect. If 
the war duty were taken off, the consump- 
tion would be much increased. and the 
West-Indians benefitted as well as the 
consumers. After that, the Navigation 
Acts ought to be modified, and the West- 
Indians allowed to provide themselves with 
provisions and timber, from what quarters 
they pleased, and they, of course, would 
provide for themselves as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Government ought also to demand 
the fulfilment of those treaties relative to the 
abolition of the foreign slave trade we had 
purchased at a high price. At present the 
foreigner purchased a slave for 40/. while 
our planters must pay 80/. In the foreign 
colonies fifty slaves out of the hundred were 
workers, while in our colonies there were 
not above thirty-five out of the hundred. 
It was impossible that our planters could 
compete against the foreign planter under 
such disadvantages. The hon. member 
for Worcester said, that the Intercourse 
Act had done no good; but he had ree 
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ceived a letter from Trinidad that day, 
which gave a different account. The 
barrel of flour, which had cost twenty 
dollars, now cost sixteen dollars; and at 
the same time the barrel of flour bonded 
at Liverpool, cost only 1/. 17s.; and what 
prevented that from being sent, for the 
voyage was only, as it were, a few days, 
to where it was worth 3/, 4s.? The Govern- 
ment ought to allow a perfectly free import- 
ation of food into the colonies, and it ought 
to put an end to the foreign slave-trade. It 


ought to send a number of steam-boats off 


the coast of Africa, and follow the advice 
which men well acquainted with the matter 
had given, and which was to be found in 
paperson the Table. If Africa ever could be 
civilized, it was by meansof commerce. They 
ought, therefore, to endeavour to extend it 
by means of the establishments in Fernando 
Po, and by forming new ones in the Bight 
of Benin, in which neighbourhood the 
slave-trade was carried on to the greatest 
extent. It was clear to demonstration, 
that, when commercial relations had been 
established with the chiefs along the coast, 
and they had become aware, that it was 
for their interest to provide those commo- 
dities which were the produce of their own 
soils, for trading, they would do so, and 
give up slave-dealing. He had seen a 
letter from a merchant settled on that 
coast, in which he stated the means which he 
had adopted to induce some of the African 
chiefs to abandon the slave-trade. He 
asked one of these men how much he got 
by the sale of each slave, and he was 
informed, between three and four dollars. 
The merchant then proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the chief, that he would get much 
more by employing these slaves to procure 
palm oil. The result was, that the African 
abandoned the slave-trade, and carried on 
a trade in the produce of his country. 
This plan ought to be generally pursued ; 
for he thought that nothing was more 
certain than, that commerce had done 
more to civilize the world than all other 
means put together. It was very fine to 
talk of the glory and splendor of military 
achievements, but they all sunk into insig- 
nificance when compared with the blessings 
which commerce had bestowed upon the 
world. The means at present adopted to 
put down the trade were, in his opinion, 
decidedly inefficient. A few English ships 
were stationed along the coast, and they 
were not empowered to seize a ship unless 
it had slaves on board; but above all, the 
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system must be defective as long as a 
premium was given to the British seamen for 
the slaves captured : as Jong as thiscustom 
continued, it was not to be expected that 
they would be disposed to employ great 
zeal in completely destroying the slave- 
trade. What had been done hitherto to 
put an end to this disgraceful traffic, had 
cost this country between 200,000/. and 
300,000/. a-year, together with a great 
waste of life. He would undertake to 
say, that with half this annual expenditure, 
if proper steps were taken, the object 
would be attained. He had reason to 
believe, that the slave-trade was at this 
moment carried on to a greater extent 
than it ever was before. The waste of 
human life in the foreign slave colonies 
was almost beyond belief. In. the Island 
of Cuba a slave could be purchased for 
10/., and the price for the best negroes 
never exceeded 40. The proprietors found 
it cheaper to overwork their slaves for four 
or five years, and then leave them to perish 
—than to take care of those they might 
have. Thus all the worst practices which 
ever were carried on in slave colonies, 
were continued to a greater extent than 
ever, in the foreign colonies in the West 
Indies, in addition to the great sacrifice of 
life that resulted from the manner in 
which the slaves were necessarily conveyed 
from the coast of Africa to the places of 
their desiination. In addition to the 
justice due to our own colonies, every 
feeling of humanity should prompt us to 
exert all our energies for the destruction 
of the slave-trade. He trusted, that this 
would be done, and that a more en- 
lightened system of commercial policy 
would be pursued towards our colonies 
than had hitherto been witnessed. He 
hoped Government would abandon the 
absurd course of holding out threats to 
the colonies, which could be productive of 
no good, and only served to irritate the 
minds of the parties interested. With 
tespect to the question of the Sugar Re- 
fining Act, he thought an opportunity 
should be afforded the West-Indian colo- 
nists to make out their case as they said 
they could do; and prove that the foreign 
sugar which was brought to this country 
to be refined, found its way into the 
British market. If nothing else were done, 
care ought to be taken to insure the ex- 
portation of the same quantity of refined 
sugar as had been imported in a raw state. 
He had always been the advocate of the 
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complete removal of all restrictions on our 
commerce, and contended that a perfect 
competition should exist; but he could 
not concur in putting the sugars produced 
in those countries which at present carried 
on the slave-trade, on an equality with 
sugars brought from our own colonies. 
He did not know whether the documents 
that the hon. Member proposed to refer to 
the Committee were fit and proper docu- 
ments to found an inquiry upon, but he 
was satisfied, that some investigation 
should be gone into on the subject. He 
should, therefore, give his cordial support 
to the Amendment. 

Lord Althorp said, that the honourable 
Member seemed, from the nature of his 
observations, to have misunderstood the 
question before the House. That question 
was merely, that the House should resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Sugar Re- 
fining Act, and on that Motion the hon. 
member for Dumfries (Mr. Keith Douglas) 
had moved, as an Amendment, that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, to take into consider- 
ation the satements, calculations, and ex- 
planations, submitted to the Board of 
Trade, relating to the commercial, financial, 
and political state of the British West- 
India colonies. That Motion, if carried, 
would not, however, it should be recollect- 
ed, effect the object the hon. member for 
Dumfries had in view, because it could not 
give any of that relief which the West- 
India interest demanded. He had him- 
self proposed to the Gentlemen connected 
with the West Indies, to grant an inquiry; 
but the answer then was, that they could 
not accept it, because it would merely 
create delay. All was known, they said, 
that it was necessary to know. The dis- 
tress was plainly overwhelming, and re- 
quired prompt and immediate relief. The 
question had since been thoroughly inves- 
tigated before the Board of Trade, and he 
was of opinion, from all he had heard, 
that the only substantial relief the West- 
Indians could look forward to, without a 
material injury to the interests of the 
mother country, would be found in a 
bounty on the exportation of sugar, and in 
the effectual putting down of the foreign 
Slave-trade. As long asthe supply of 
sugar continued more than equal to the 
demand of this country, it was obvious 
that the price could not be affected by 
any thing but the increase of the quan- 
tity sent to the foreign market, and to 
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that the West-Indians must look for re- 
lief. He was quite ready to admit, that 
the British West-Indies were entitled to 
the entire and complete monopoly of the 
home market, and the effect of the mea- 
sure now before the House would be, he 
believed, to make that monopoly more 
secure; any plan for the admission - of 
foreign sugar, although refined, should not 
leave that object unsecured. He must 
candidly admit, however, with respect to 
the facts brought forward on the subject, 
that they did not leave the question 
wholly without doubt. The Government 
was not altogether satisfied, and it was 
for that reason he proposed that the Act 
should be in force but one year, in order 
that they might be able to acquire further 
knowledge by the experiment. It was, in 
his opinion, quite clear that the West-In- 
dians could not hope for relief from any- 
thing but a reduction of the quantity of 
sugar brought to market; and he did not 
think that the reduction of the duty would 
produce any material effect in that way, 
while it must be accompanied by a ma- 
terial diminution of revenue. With re- 
spect to the refining of sugar by the 
West-Indians themselves, he had no ob- 
jection; but when an offer of that kind 
was made to them, they replied, the con- 
struction of machinery for that purpose, 
after so long a prohibition, would be so 
expensive, that they could not hope to re- 
ceive any relief from a permission to refine. 
The noble Lord concluded by observing, 
that he agreed with the hon. member for 
Middlesex, in his expressions of abhor- 
rence of the continuance of the Slave- 
trade by foreign Powers; but, he trusted, 
that the negotiations which were now 
going on would terminate in the entire 
destruction of a traffic so disgraceful to 
humanity. 

Mr. Burge contended, that the measure 
now proposed would be a boon to the 
foreign Slave-trader, and that Government 
were guilty of the gross inconsistency of 
professing to desire the termination of 
Slavery, and yet at the same time encou- 
raging, by every means in their power, the 
productions of those colonies where the 
Slave-trade was carried on to the manifest 
injury of our own colonies, where it was 
wholly prohibited. He challenged the 
Government, orany Member of that House, 
to point out a single instance of the viola- 
tion of the orders of the Legislature by the 
West-Indians since the passing of the Act 
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which prohibited the continuance of the 
Slave-trade; and yet, at the present mo- 
ment, and for many years past, the Slave- 
trade had been carried on to an extent 
greater than ever by France and all the 
countries which professed to have aban- 
doned it. By them it was carried on in a 
more revolting manner than ever. Eng- 
Jand’s endeavouring to suppress it had been 
answered by strong declarations indeed, 
but not by any efficacious acts. Some of 
the foreign Powers said, they would con- 
cur in putting an end to a scourge which 
had so long desolated Africa, degraded 
Europe, and afflicted humanity. The 
three great colonial Powers in EKurope— 
France, Spain, and Portugal, whose con- 
currence was the most essential—withheld 
it. But the House should be aware of the 
means by which Great Britain proposed 
to the other powers of Europe—and in 
which they joined —to coerce France, 
Spain, and Portugal, into the abolition of 
the Slave-trade. The late Lord London- 
derry, in a despatch to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, then at Paris, urged a declaration 
on the part of all those powers, concurring 
in the abolition of the Slave-trade, that 
they would prohibit the consumption, in 
their territories, of the colonial produce of 
such of the Powers who still continued to 
carryonthe trade. Theexpediency ofenforc- 
ing such a prohibition was again urged by 
Mr. Canning, and formed the subject of a 
renewed declaration at the Congress of 
Verona, on the part of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia. This country had hitherto, 
except in passing the Sugar Refining Act 
in 1828, with perfect sincerity and fidelity, 
acted on the principles she professed. Her 
colonists had most religiously observed 
the enactments of her Statutes for the 
abolition of the trade. Not an instance 
had occurred on their part of a violation 
of them. A case occurred in Jamaica, 
strongly illustrative of the truth of his as- 
sertion. It was the only case that ever 
occurred in that island of an attempt to 
import slaves after the passing of the 
Abolition Acts. In 1817 a person who 
was proved, on his trial, to be an entire 
stranger to the island, with no acquaint- 
ance or connexion in it, arrived at a re- 
mote part of the coast, in a vessel with 
some Africans on board. He went ashore, 
and the very first person to whom he 
offered these Africans for sale immediately 
proceeded to a Magistrate, and lodged an 
information against the Captain, which was 
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immediately transmitted tohim (Mr. Burge) 
as Attorney General. In three weeks this 
slave-dealer was prosecuted, brought to 
trial, convicted, and on his way to the 
place to which he had been transported, 
the utmost term of years which the Sta- 
tute authorized. The mate and others of 
the crew who were amenable to the law, 
were brought to trial and sentenced to 
such punishments as the Statute author- 
ized, and the vessel and Africans were 
condemned to the Crown. Far different 
had been the conduct of the other Powers 
of Europe. Notwithstanding the profes- 
sions and public declarations of Russia, 
the principle of her tariff went to encou- 
rage the importation into her dominions 
of sugar the growth of slave-trading colo- 
nies, and to exclude that of Britsh colo- 
nies. A similarcomplaint might be made 
against Austria and Prussia. Although, 
after long and repeated negotiations, 
France, Spain, and Portugal, as well as 
the government of Braziis, adopted mea- 
sures for abolishing this trade; yet, in di- 
rect opposition to those measures, they 
still continued to carry iton to an extent, 
and under circumstances, the narration of 
which, in this age, one could scarcely 
credit, if papers on the Table of that 
House did not afford the most abundant 
proof of it. First, with respect to France. 
Between the 23rd of August, 1826, and 
the following 23rd of November, no less 
than eleven French vessels were fallen in 
with, having on board 2,577 slaves. Com- 
modore Bullen, in his despatch of the 
26th of that month, said, that three- 
fourths of the Slave-trade were carried on 
under the flag of France. In the private 
correspondence of the French merchants, 
dated in 1826, found on board the slave- 
trading vessels, proofs would be found of 
the security with which this trade might 
be carried on. These unhappy persons 
were, in the slang language adopted for 
the purpose of concealing the traffic 
called ‘logs of ebony.’ It further appeared, 
from the papers before the House, that 
from the Ist of June, 1827, to the 4th of 
December of that year, twelve slave-ships, 
and from the Ist of January to the 14th 
of May, 1828, eight slave-ships had been 
spoken with. Between the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1828, and the 5th of January, 1829, 
no fewer than 1,721 slaves were publicly 
landed in Guadaloupe. In 1828, 5,000 
slaves were imported into Martinique. In 
1829, the Neirsée or Estafette, a French 
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ship with 289 slaves on board, was cap- 
tured by his Majesty’s ship Eden, The 
crew rose on the prize-master, and forcibly 
took possession, and carried her with the 
slaves into Guadaloupe. It was not until 
after strong remonstrances on the part of 
the governor of Dominica and Admiral 
Fleming to the governor of Guadaloupe, 
that they were given up. The Admiral, in 
his despatches, expressed a decided opin- 
ion that this trade was carried on with 
the perfect concurrence of the govern- 
ments of those places. Thus, then, France, 
notwithstanding her municipal regulations, 
which, if they were honestly enforced, 
would put down this trade, had carried it 
on to an enormous extent. The conse- 
quence of this great increase of slave 
labour had been an immense increase in 
the quantity of her colonial produce. 
That country, too, took care of her colo- 
nists, and secured to colonial produce full 
protection ; she did not allow the produce 
of other colonies to come in competition 
with that of her own colonies. She not 
only, by high duties prohibited the import- 
ation of the sugar of British colonies, 
but allowed a protecting duty to the ex- 
port of the sugars of her refineries; whilst 
our policy, with a chivalrous generosity 
which excited the ridicule and contempt 
of every foreign State, tended to sacrifice 
our own interests to those of foreigners. 
France had the wisdom and the justice to 
make her own interests and that of her 
colonists the first and exclusive object of 
her care. He wished England would fol- 
low her example, instead of gratuitously 
giving to other nations those advantages 
which ought to be reserved for ourselves. 
With respect to Spain, the papers on the 
Table exhibited a still more appalling pic- 
ture of guilt on the part of her subjects, 
and of perfidy or indifference on the part 
of her government. Between the years 
181] and 1820, there were imported and 
sold at the Custom-house of Havannah, 
116,000 slaves, In the subsequent five 
years, after the trade had been declared 
illegal by Spain, there were 69,000 slaves 
imported there. Thus it would be seen 
that the average importation, whilst the 
trade was legal, was 11,000 in each year ; 
and during the five years when the import- 
ation was illegal, the average annual im- 
portation was 13,000. In the Brazils, 
@ corresponding increase in the importa- 
tion of slaves would be found. There were 
umported into Rio Janeiro, between the 
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Ist of July and the 31st of December, 
1827, 15,481 slaves; from the Ist of 
January to the 3lst of March, 1828, 
15,483. Into Maranham, for the year 
ending the 3lst of December, 1827, there 
were imported 1,917. Into Rio Janeiro, 
in 1828, between the Ist of July and the 
Ist of September, 7,582 ; and between the 
Ist of October and the 31st of December, 
16,906. From the Ist of January to the 
30th of June, 1829, there were imported 
into Rio Janeiro, 25,179, of whonr 2,236 
died, so that there had been in nine 
months imported into Rio Janeiro 30,964, 
not including those imported into the 
ports of Bahia and Maranham. Sinee 
1815 there had been an average annual 
importation of 30,000 slaves into Brazil, 
which had actually imported no less 
than 390,000 Africans; and the total 
number imported into the colonies of 
France, Spain, and Portugal, was 680,000. 
The House would be mistaken if it sup- 
posed that even this frightful number of 
680,000, imported into the Havannah 
and Brazils between 1815 and 1829, con- 
stituted the total number of unhappy 
beings torn from their family and country. 
What would the House think when they 
learned that, in addition to this number, 
there were, between 1824 and 1827, 
10,814 slaves captured by British cruisers, 
and afterwards restored to freedom? 
During their voyage, the most dreadful 
mortality prevailed, induced entirely by 
the confined and narrow space allotted to 
these unhappy beings on shipboard, and 
by the other means resorted to for carrying 
on this trade with the least possible risk of 
capture. Without giving in detail, as he 
might do, the numbers dying during the 
voyage, he would state one fact which 
was alleged in a petition presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies in France—that 
captains of slave-ships annually threw 
overboard 3,000 negroes, more than one 
half of whom were sacrificed alive. The 
Brazilian and Cuban, as well as the 
French colonists, had thus been enabled 
to increase the cultivation and manufac- 
ture of sugar, to an extent which had 
necessarily added to the distress of the 
British colonist, by the increased quantity 
of produce he had to encounter in the 
foreign market. But this was only a part 
of the evil which was inflicted on our own 
colonists. The Brazilian and Cuban co-~ 
lonist could purchase, by means of this 
abominable traffic, a slave at 40/,; whilst 
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the British colonist could not rear his 
slave from infancy to manhood at a less 
price than 85/. In the British colonies, 
the number of slaves, whose labour was 
made available in the great gang, was 
from 34 to 35 in 100—while in Cuba 
they were from 50 to 55 in 100; of those 
generally considered working people, but 
not in the great gang, or in respect of 
whom the returns of labour exceeded the 
cost of maintenance, the proportion in the 
British’ colonies might be taken at 45 in 
100. In Cuba the number was 65 in 100. 
If to this were added the increased ex- 
pense to the British planter occasioned by 
his humane treatment of his slaves—by 
the laws of amelioration which were in 
force ; the expenses of medical attendance, 
of clothing, and allowances of moral and 
religious instruction—of registration, as well 
as various other charges,'and of the higher 
salaries paid to white men-—it would be 
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o those who preceded them, This mis- 
aken policy had been too long contnu ed 
The trade had passed away into other 
channels, and could now never be regained. 
The United States, excluded by our pro- 
hibitory system from our colonies, had 
begun to look within themselves for those 
productions which they had before received 
from us. They encouraged the cultivation 
of sugar and rum in the State of Louis- 
iana, and had now the means of procur- 
ing both those articles in such quantities 
as to become almost altogether independ- 
entof us. The quantity which they did 
require they took from Cuba. Formerly 
North America had taken our rum and 
sugar—in exchange for which she had 
given us slaves and lumber; she now sold 
us the same articles, but, not wanting 
our produce in return, she demanded hard 
dollars. Many other instances of the 
same sort might be quoted where the in- 


found, that the foreign colonist could raise | jurious system had been discontinued too 


his produce at less than half what it cost 


late to remedy the evil. So in Jamaica, 


the British colonist to bring his produce | the cultivation of cotton and indigo was 


to market. In addition to this, it had 
been truly stated, that the foreign slave- 
trading colonist found a double advan- 
tage in meeting the competition of the 
British colonial surplus in this country 
rather than in the continental markets, be- 
cause, besides the advantages already 
stated, he also obtained the benefit, be it 
more or less, of the British drawback, 
which was allowed for the express purpose 
of enabling the British colonist to meet 
his competitor in the foreign market upon 
fair terms. One or other of these two 
results must follow—that the foreigner 
thus obtained a large share of the draw- 
back intended for the British colonist, for 
whose protection and encouragement it 
could alone justifiably be given; or else 
that the British Exchequer must lose that 
amount of drawback to the extent of the 
foreign produce introduced. But they 
had been told, that the British West India 
colonies had lately gained a very consi- 
derable advantage by the relaxation of the 
restrictions upon their intercourse with 
the United States. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the great impolicy of those restric- 
tions was continued too long to allow the 
West-India interests to reap that advan- 
tage from the removal of them which they 
might have expected, had it taken place 
sooner. He did not say this with a view 
of casting any blame upon his Majesty’s 
present Ministers, for it was to be attributed 





done away with in consequence of the 
high duties. The great misfortune of the 
West-India colonies had been this ;—that 
no change in the British policy had been 
made until circumstances had occurred, 
in which that change could be of no bene- 
fit. Of late years, our West-India colo- 
nies seemed to have been regarded only as 
they could be made to contribute to the 
cofiers of the Exchequer, and to know 
and feel their relation to the parent State 
only in the burthens to which it subjected 
them, and the dangers to which it ex- 
posed their property, in consequence of 
the sanction which was given to plans, and 
schemes, and principles invading the very 
title under which that property was held. 
They had not the same consideration be- 
stowed on them as any other branch of 
agriculture or commerce. They were the 
only class of his Majesty’s subjects to 
whom peace had not brought any allevia- 
tion of the burthens imposed on them for 
the purposes of war, and which they had 
been assured should end with the termina- 
tion of war; and yet, amidst all this pro- 
tracted and accumulated distress, they had 
remained distinguished for their loyal 
and devoted attachment to this country. 
He could assure the House that he would 
not address to it the language of menace, 
but he could not disguise from himself, that 
the policy adopted towards our colonists 
wouldcompel them to ask, that if they were 
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no longer valued—if, in the folly and mad- 
ness of modern political economy, they 
were considered as a burthen, in God’s 
name let that connexion be dissolved. If 
it was not to be the means of their pro- 
tection, let it not be rendered the means 
of their destruction; let them protect 
themselves, or obtain protection from those 
who know their value. This was not the 
first time he had addressed such language 
to his Majesty's Ministers. How different 
an estimate did the statesmen of other 
days form of these colonial possessions ? 
They seemed to have been desirous of re- 
cording their sense of the importance 
which Great Britain ought to attach to 
her colonies ; for there was scarcely a 
Statute, commencing with the act of 
trade, in which a preamble, eloquently and 
warmly boasting of the advantages of her 
connexion with them, would not be found. 
But if, wiser than our ancestors, we would 
renounce these advantages, or did no 
longer estimate them, or, if we were dis- 
posed to give to foreigners the benefits to 
which our colonists alone were entitled — 
if we no longer thought them of sufficient 
importance to receive exclusive protection 
at our hands, then common justice and 
common fairness required us to say to 
them—“ Seek from some other Power 
that protection which it is no longer our 
interest or our inclination to afford you.” 
His complaint was not against the present 
Ministers alone, but he complained of the 
whole policy, which, for years past, had 
been pursued towards our colonies. Let 
not the present Ministers persevere in it 
by the adoption of the proposed measure, 
It had been said in the course of this dis- 
cussion, that the relief to the colonists to 
which they ought to confinethemselves was 
that of a reduction of the high duties on 
sugar, They had urged their claim to it 
in vain, and yet it could not be denied 
that such a reduction, whilst it would have 
saved them from their deplorable con- 
dition, would not have caused such a di- 
minution of revenue as could justify the 
Government in refusing it. The effect of 
a reduction of the duty on coffee had been 
seen. In 1807, when the duty on that 


article was 2s. 2d. per |b., the consump- 
tion was 1,064,000 Ibs., and the amount 
received by the Exchequer was 119,500. ; 
in 1808, when the duty was reduced to 
7d., the consumption was 9,000,000 lbs., 
and the “sabe obtained 270,796/. ; in 
the 


1830 consumption was nearly 
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22,000,000 Ibs. weight, and the revenue 
received 579,363. 10s. 7d. A similar 
increase in the consumption of sugar 
would take place if there were a similar 
reduction of the duty on that article. 
When the noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, proposed, in the late Par- 
liament, that such of the colonies as would 
adopt certain speculative schemes, in rela- 
tion to the slave-population, should obtain 
a reduction of duty which should be with- 
held from such of the colonies as did not 
adopt those plans, he admitted the extent 
of the relief which a reduction would 
afford, and that such a reduction could 
also be granted consistently with a regard 
to the other interests of the empire. But 
his Majesty’s Government ought not to 
annex a condition to the concession of 
that to which the colonists were absolutely 
entitled, and still less, a condition which 
would not merely render the concession 
itself perfectly fruitless, but invade the 
very title on which colonial property was 
held. It was pretended, that the importa- 
tion of Brazilian and Cuban sugar, for 
the purpose of refining only, and to be 
again exported, did not encourage the 
foreign slave-trade. He answered this by 
asking this plain question, whether the 
Brazilian or Cuban would send his sugar 
to this country if it were not for his ad- 
vantage? He found that advantage in 
British capital and British credit. The 
advantage thus afforded him, encouraged 
him to extend his cultivation by those 
means which would afford him the greatest 
profit, and subject him to the least ex- 
pense, and those means were derived to 
him by the importation of Africans—by the 
continuance of the infamous slave traffic. 
He could not understand how such a 
measure as the present could be passed, 
without doing that @hich the Abolition 
Laws had directly prohibited. By those 
laws, British subjects were prohibited, 
under the heaviest penalties, from ad- 
vancing their money to assist in the pro- 
secution of the slave-trade. No British 
subject should do that which might en- 
courage its continuance. By the Sugar 
Refining Act, the Legislature itself would 
afford that encouragement. In fact, since 
its first enactment in 1828, the importa- 
tion of Brazilian and Cuban sugar into 
this country had much augmented. The 
Act, therefore, encouraged the slave- 
grown sugar, and encouraged the foreign 
slave-trade, and he trusted that the West- 
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Indians would, on this ground, be sup- 
ported by all those who were averse from 
slavery. His object was, to have the sub- 
ject of this Act alone referred to a Select 
Committee, and he, therefore, would re- 
commend his hon. friend to withdraw his 
amendment, for the purpose of substituting 
one which he (Mr. Burge) would, in that 
case, move, namely, that the Foreign 
Sugar Refining Act be referred to the 
consideration of a Select Committee, for 
the purpose of inquiring how far it could 
be renewed with a due regard to the in- 
terests of our West-India colonies. 

Mr. Keith Douglas said, he would adopt 
the suggestion of his hon. and learned 
friend. His only object in submitting the 
Amendment was, to bring the matter fully 
under consideration ; if that object could 
be better attained, and he was ready to 
admit it might be, by the Amendment 
proposed by his hon. and learned friend, 
he was perfectly ready to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. Burge moved, as an Amendment 
on the original motion, “that a Select 
Committee be appointed to examine and 
report how far the Foreign Sugar Refining 
Act may be carried into effect, with a due 
regard to the interests of the West-India 
Colonies.” 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, as the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, had, 
by moving another Amendment, brought 
the subject of the Sugar Refining Bill 
fairly under the consideration of the 
House, he should avail himself of the op- 
tunity to explain the nature of the mea- 
sure, which, out of deference to the House, 
he had declined doing in the early part of 
the evening, whilst the much wider and 
more general subject—the whole question 
of the commercial condition of the West 
Indies—had been involved in the Amend- 
ment first moved by the hon. mem- 
ber for Dumfries. He thought, indeed, 
that he had fully explained, that he had 
purposely declined entering into this par- 
ticular measure when first he addressed 
the House, and therefore he had good 
right to complain of the extraordinary 
Speech of the hon. member for Mid- 
dlesex, who charged him with calling upon 
the House to consent jto a plan which he 
was please! to say would inflict serious 
injury on the West Indies, without having 
assigned any grounds for giving the sanc- 
tion. That hon. Gentleman was, indeed, 
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singularly infelicitous in his observations ; 
for not only had he shewn that he knew 
nothing of the nature of the subject under 
discussion—not only had he chosen to 
pass censure on a measure of which he 
could know nothing until it was explained 
—but he had been actually ignorant of 
what the motion was before the House, 
and upon which the hon. Gentleman was 
prepared, as he said, to vote ; for the hon. 
Gentleman said, that he wished for a 
Committee to examine the details of this 
intricate subject—to sift the bearings, and 
to examine the facts; an examination, 
proper or improper, which could only be 
conducted in a Committee up-stairs, such 
as had been called for by the hon. member 
for Eye (Mr. Burge); and yet he supported 
the motion of the hon. member for Dum- 
fries, for a Committee of the whole House, 
which he ought to know would entirely 
put an end to any such inquiry. But he 
left it to the hon. member for Middlesex 
and his new friends to reconcile all these 
inconsistencies, and he should pass at 
once to the subject which was now really 
before the House. In the first place, he 
should wish, however, to explain the cause 
of the delay which had taken place 
in the introduction of this measure, 
because an argument had been founded 
upon it, which was most unjust to the 
parties interested; for it had been said, 
that, however this Act, for the renewal of 
which he should move, had been suffered 
to expire, the subject should be treated as 
a new one. He particularly addressed 
himself to the hon. member for Eye. He 
said, that no claim could be set up on the 
part of the refiners—that they had enter- 
ed into engagements on the understanding 
that the Act would be renewed, because 
it was suffered to lapse. He would tell 
the House—for the hon. Member himself 
must knowit, from the communications he 
had had with him—what was thecase. The 
subject was fully considered very early in 
the year. What had been advanced by 
the West-Indian interest against the re- 
newal of the Act, received equal consider- 
ation with the arguments which were ad- 
vanced by the refiners; and the result of 
the whole was, that early in the year, 
before the end of the last Parliament, his 
Majesty’s Government was prepared to 
introduce an Act for the renewal of this 
measure, and the parties interested were 
informed that such was its intention. 
The dissolution of Parliament, of course, 
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prevented the introduction of that mea- 
sure, but at the opening of this Parlia- 
ment, the Bill was again prepared, and 
was ready to be introduced. It would 
have been introduced in the latter end of 
June, the Act expiring on the 5th of July; 
but on the Ist or 2nd of July, three or 
four days before the Act actually expired, 
representations were made by different 
gentlemen connected with the West-Indian 
interests, both in London and Liverpool— 
not again controverting the principle of 
the measure, not again bringing up the 
old arguments against the principle of the 
Act—but stating, that in the full prac- 
tical operation of the law, there existed 
great frauds, and that not only the West- 
Indian interests, but those of the revenue, 
were seriously injured by the system. 
Under these circumstances, of course, it 
became the duty of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, seriously to inquire into the existence 
of these alleged frauds, and in conse- 
quence, an active inquiry was immediately 
set on foot, both at Liverpool and the 
Custom-house in London. The West- 
Indians were again heard on several occa- 
sions. The statements of the West-India 
merchants, both in London and Liverpool, 
were fully examined: and the facts they 
brought forward were inquired into. The 
allegations of fraud in the Custom-house 
were minutely examined and reported on ; 
and the result was, that Government still 
adhered to the measure which they pro- 
posed to introduce, finding that those 
assertions, as far as they could examine 
them, were not based in fact—he meant 
the assertions of fraud ; and, of course, the 
present measure was the same as that ori- 
ginally introduced. This, then, was the 
cause of the delay which had taken place ; 
and would it not be very hard now if, be- 
cause the Government were induced to 
pause, in order to institute this inquiry, they 
who were inclined to oppose this Bill were 
to turn round and say, ‘ the Act is very 
different to what it originally was—it is an 
entirely new measure—and one which you 
have no right to call upon the House to 
pass as a renewal of the former Act?” So 
much for the delay! He would then ad- 
dress himself very shortly to the nature of 
the proposal itself. He was compelled to 


own, that when he heard of the extraor- 
dinary ferment which this measure was 
said to have caused among the West- 
Indian interests—-when he heard the va- 
rious statements which had been set afloat 
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—when he saw statements bandied about 
of a most extraordinary description (one of 
which was put into his hands just before he 
came there that night), in which they were 
told that this measure was tobe the utter de- 
struction of the colonies—and when Gen- 
tlemen were requested to come down that 
evening in order to prevent the utter ruin 
—/(for that was the expression) of the 
West-Indian interests, he felt surprised, 
knowing as he did that this measure had 
been introduced successively, year after 
year, with so little remark—with so little 
observation—that in those records which 
remained of what passed in that House, 
he could not find, that more than a single, 
if, indeed, one single—observation, had 
been made upon the subject at any time. 
When he found, therefore, that this mea- 
sure had been year after year introduced 
and passed, almost swb silentio—when he 
found that this had been done, not by one 
Government only, but by three successive 
Governments—he must own he was a 
little astonished at the sudden outcry 
which was now raised against this enact- 
ment. He lamented that so much exag- 
geration had gone abroad, because he was 
satisfied that exaggeration never could 
advance or assist any cause whatever. 
The history of the measure was shortly 
this: for many years there had been a 
complaint on the part of the refiners—of 
London especially—that at certain periods 
of the year their works were stopped, be- 
cause there was a very inadequate supply 
of West-India sugar before the arrival of 
the Spring vessels in February and March. 
Before the West-India vessels came in, so 
small was the quantity of West-India 
sugar imported, that they, the refiners, 
were obliged to stop their works for a time, 
which naturally put them to great incon- 
venience and expense, because the price 
of sugar for a moment rose, and the 
quality became ofa kind which did not 
suit them. This circumstance attracted 
the attention of Mr. Huskisson, as it had 
that of former Governments ; and in 1827, 
he passed an Order of Council by which 
he admitted,{ for a certain time, foreign 
sugar. On a further consideration of the 
subject—not with a view generally to the 
advantage of particular individuals, but 
with a view of benefitting the refining 
trade—an Act was introduced, founded on 
the principles of the Order in Council of 
1827, That Act, which was nearly the 
same as that he now proposed to intros 
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duce, was brought forward by Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald, who was then President of the 
Board of Trade. In 1829 it was again in- 
troduced, and passed without observation. 
In 1830 the Act was again introduced, 
and again a little altered, with the view, 
which had always been entertained, of in- 
creasing, rather than diminishing, the faci- 
lities of refining. It was then, also, 
carried after very little observation. He 
confessed he should have thought that an 
Act so introduced, by three different indi- 
viduals under two different Governments, 


might have been again carried into effect— 


perhapswith opposition—perhapswithsome 
discussion—but certainly without exciting 
all the attention or animadversion which it 
now appeared to have done. What was 
the principle of this Act? The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had as- 
sumed that it was even deeply injurious to 
the West-Indians; he had, indeed, only 
followed the hon. member for Middlesex, 
who had gone much beyond him; for, 
knowing nothing of the proposal of his 
Majesty’s Government—unacquainted en- 
tirely with any of the details of the mea- 
sure-—he had notonly asserted that it would 
be injurious to the West-India_inter- 
ests—but he had actually stated by how 
many shillings a cwt. this measure, of 
which he was utterly ignorant, would 
injure the trade. The hon. Gentleman 
had also stated—he did not allude to the 
hon. member for Middlesex, but to the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last—that 
this measure would tend materially to 
assist the foreign slave-trade. The prin- 
ciple of the measure was directly the 
reverse ; the principle was simply this—to 
give to the British refiner the power of 
refining sugar of foreign production in this 
country, with a view to export; and he 
believed the hon. Gentleman himself ad- 
mitted, that if all foreign sugar were ex- 
ported and went abroad, it could not affect 
the price of, or come into competition 
with, the sugar of this country. Indeed, 
the hon. Gentleman admitted that our 
principle must depend upon details; with 
that opinion he entirely agreed. Upon the 
principle, therefore, it appeared to him 
that it would be useless to say one word. 
It was a principle upon which they always 
had acted, and upon which they always 
must act, beneficially to this country— 
the principle of making this country the 
workshop of the world, by receiving the 
produce of foreign countries, and then 
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employing our greater skill, our greater 
industry, our greater capital, our greater 
ingenuity, in working up that raw material, 
and again selling it to different parts of 
the world. On that principle, then, he 
should have thought there could be no 
doubt, but least of all should he have ex- 
pected to hear a doubt expressed on the 
subject—though certainly one should not 
be surprised at anything now—by his hon. 
friend, the member for Middlesex ; but, 
as he had said before, the question de- 
pended on whether the details of the mea- 
sure were such as effectually to prevent 
the price of West-India sugar in this coun- 
try from being lowered by the circumstance 
of foreign sugar, when refined, being con- 
sumed ; or, in other words, of the whole 
of that produce, or an equivalent to it, 
being exported: because it was clear, 
that if foreign sugars, refined under this 
Act, were to come in here for consump- 
tion, they would have the effect to a 
certain extent, and to a certain extent 
only, of affecting the price of our West- 
India sugar. This was a point to which 
he must beg to draw the attention of the 
House; the subject was an intricate one, 
but he trusted the House would allow him 
to state to it the conclusions on which the 
opinion of the Cabinet was founded. This 
subject had engaged Mr. Huskisson’s at- 
tention for a long time; it had also en- 
gaged, for a long time, the attention of all 
the Governments under whose considera- 
tion uccessively it had come; and there 
was no doubt that there would be no dif- 
ficulty whatever in arriving at that point 
at which they must aim, if it were possible 
to have sugar refined in a sealed ware- 
house, and then exported without its ever 
coming to what might then be called this 
country; but that plan had been hitherto 
found to be impossible to be carried into 
execution, and another plan had, there- 
fore, been resorted to—which was simply 
this. A certain number of cwts. of 
foreign sugar had been allowed to come 
in, paying a duty equal to the duty on 
West-India sugar, supposing the quality 
of that sugar equal to the Gazette price of 
West-India sugar; but, if it exceeded that 
quality, it had then paid an additional 
duty, equal, and more than equal, to the 
produce of refined sugar. He would leave 
out of this question for the sake of argu- 
ment,the ascending scale of duty; because it 
was admitted by every one, that in the 
ascending scale of duty, when foreign 
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sugar was of a finer quality, and at a 
higher price than West-India sugar, the 
additional duty was so much out of pro- 
portion to the additional value of the 
sugar, that it was not paid; and it was 
only when it ws rather below the Gazette 
price that it could find its way to this 
country. He would state to the House 
the pot A on which a drawback was 
granted of British West-India sugar—a 
drawback was granted equal to the whole 
duty on the quantity of refined sugar ex- 
ported, and, in this way, no duty whatever 
was charged upon the treacle which came 
from that sugar, and which was consumed 
in this country ; so far, therefore, the im- 
porter of British West-India sugar had an 
advantage in bringing his treacle into the 
market; if, therefore, the refiner were 
allowed to bring in his foreign sugar, 
without any allowance being made for the 
advantage the West-Indian enjoyed in his 
treacle, he would be getting an advantage 
by means of that treacle ; because treacle 
always bearing a higher price in this 
market than upon the Continent, British 
sugar bore a price exactly in that propor- 
tion higher than foreign sugar. This, 
therefore, formed one of the conclusions 
on which foreign sugar was admitted, 
which were simply these:—For every 
ewt. of foreign sugar admitted, of a 
value equal to West-India sugar, the duty 
on West-India sugar was paid, and the 
drawback on West-India sugar was allow- 
ed; but, as it was calculated, that, as 
there was an increased value given to 
West-Indian sugar, by the treacle being 
admitted duty free, a duty of 2s. per cwt. 
would be just; and therefore foreign 
sugar was charged 2s. a cwt. more than 
West-India sugar of the same quality—or, 
in other words, the importer of foreign 
sugar, of a given quality, was enabled to 
be under-written by the Government at 
2s. per cwt. less than the sum at which he 
valued his commodity, reserving, there- 
fore to the West-India merchant a very 
fair advantage. In the measure which he 
proposed to introduce, he did not preserve 
that proportion in exactly the same state, 
because, in consequence of the advance in 
the price of treacle, the West India mer- 
chant was entitled to an advantage of nearly 
3s. He would, therefore instead, of 
foreign sugar being under-written at 2s. less 
than its real value in the market, here 
propose that it should be under-written at 
3s. less;—giving by that means, to the 
VOL. VI. {iat} 
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West-India proprietors, the advantage of 
an additional shilling per cwt. to which, he 
believed they were justly entitled. He had 
stated these details of the plan to the House; 
and he should proceed to shew, as he had 
already told the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
that it was impossible for foreign sugar in- 
troduced into this country to enjoy any 
greater advantage, through the process of 
refining here, than British sugar possessed, 
as must be apparent to all who understood 
the state of the case. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, or any one acquainted with 
the subject, must know, that the price of 
sugar in this country must always be regu- 
lated by the price of sugar abroad—but 
above all, the price of foreign sugar con- 
sumed here, or of West-India refined 
sugar exported abroad, must be regulated 
by the price of foreign sugar which was re- 
fined abroad. Foreign sugar here and 
abroad, and West-Indian sugar here, of 
equal qualities, must always bear the 
same price; and it was evident that it 
would not, therefore, answer to refine 
foreign sugar in this country at a dearer 
price than that at which foreign sugar 
could be refined abroad. It followed, then, 
that if the Refining Act, which was sup- 
posed to give that advantage, were not 
passed, the only effect would be, that 
foreign sugar going abroad would be re- 
fined abroad, and would then come into 
competition with West-India sugar; and, 
consequently no advantage whatever would 
ensue to the West-Indian. Indeed, price 
was precisely the test to which he would al- 
lude. Supposing one cwt. of foreign sugar 
were worth, in this market, 24s., taking 
from that 24s. the 3s. advantage which 
the West-Indians gained in their treacle, 
the price of that sugar abroad would be 
21s. Supposing it were taken abroad, it 
would yield exactly the same produce 
there, in refining, as it would here. If it 
went into the foreign market to be refined, 
it would then come into competition with 
the West-India sugar at 24s., which paid 
the same duty as it was proposed to im- 
pose upon this description ofsugar. Upon 
this principle he was prepared to contend, 
that under the Act as it was introduced, 
not the slightest benefit could arise to the 
foreign grower of sugar, in consequence 
of its being refined in this country. If they 
were to shut their gates against it, it would 
only go toa foreign market to contend 
there, and come into competition with 
their own sugar, exactly as it did now; 
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and no advantage could possibly arise to 
the West-Indians. But, there was also an- 
other circumstance to be considered ;—the 
foreign sugar, when introduced here, not 
acting in the slightest degree upon our 
prices, because, as he had shown, there 
could be no increase of price whatever, 
in consequence of the operation of this 
Act, it could not be the case, as the hon. 
Gentleman opposite had contended, that 
an additional market would be found for 
foreign slave-grown sugar. It was clear 
that the price of sugar must be regulated. 
like other things, by the cost of produc- 
tion; and, unless the demand in foreign 
markets could be increased, which this 
measure would have no tendency to ef- 
fect, no inducement was held out by it, to 
grow one single pound more of sugar by 
means of slaves than at present. There 
was this circumstance also to be taken 
into consideration—there was a large ca- 
pital invested in the sugar refineries of this 
country, and it was the bounden duty of 
the House, as it was its interest, to endea- 
vour to assist that industry, where such 
assistance could be afforded without injury 
to the rival interests of any other manu- 
facturers, and this was exactly what he 
would accomplish by this Act, which would 
not do the slightest injury to the West- 
Indians. He would not, however, content 
himself with the mere statements he had 
made, which he was well aware might be 
called only theory; but he would proceed to 
facts and he did so the more readily, in con- 
sequence of the most extraordinary state- 
ment he ever heard in his life, that was 
made by the hon. member for Eye, who said 
that the effect of the Sugar Refining Act, 
passed in 1828, had been greatly to in- 
crease the supply of sugar in all the foreign 
ports of Europe, and that it was owing to 
that circumstance principally, that such 
an increased consumption had taken place 
there. Great, indeed, must be the effects 
that spring from very little causes, if such 
were the case. He would ask the House, 
could it really believe that such an effect 
had been produced by the operation of 
that Act? Thinking, perhaps, some such 
statement as this might be made, he had 
furnished himself with an account of what 
the quantity of foreign sugar, refined in 
this country since the passing of this Act 
of 1828, had been; and, with the per- 
mission of the House, he would state the 
‘result of that account. In 1828, after 
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foreign sugar refined in this country 
amounted to about 4000 cwt. He was 
aware that he might be told that this was 
only for half a year. But he came to the 
year 1829, when the Act was in full oper- 
ation—when it was even in operation to 
a greater extent—and he found, that the 
quantity of foreign sugar entered for re- 
finement, in that year, amounted to 9072 
ewt. ‘The total exports of refined sugar in 
that year from Great Britain amounted to 
808,000 cwt. : the total quantity consumed 
was 4,013,000 cwt., so that the quantity 
of foreign sugar refined in this country in 
the yearamounted to about one thousandth 
part of the quantity of British refined sugar 
exported. In 1830: the total quantity 
entered for refining amounted to 42,000 
cwt.; the consumption of sugar in this 
country amounted to 4,604,000 cwt., and 
the sugar refined and exported amounted 
to 1,032,000 cwt., making the quantity 
of foreign sugar entered for exportation in 
this country amount to about four per 
cent of the sugar exported, and not quite 
seven-eighths per cent ofthe sugar im- 
ported. Yet this, whichin one year amount- 
ing to about one thousandth part, and in 
the other to about seven-eighths per cent, 
was to be assigned as the cause of the 
great increased consumption of foreign 
sugar in all the ports of Europe! But it 
would be said, perhaps, that it was clearly 
laid down that the great advantage of 
not refining foreign sugar here had been 
discovered; and that, if he took the 
quantity of foreign sugar entered for re- 
fining in this half year, 1831, he would 
find it was very large. He perfectly 
agreed that it was much larger than 
it had been: with the permission of the 
House he would state what it was in the 
first part of this year. The quantity of fo- 
reign sugar entered for refining in this coun- 
try amounted to 90,000 cwt. From that 
amount however a considerable deduction 
must be made; because the refiners, find- 
ing that the Act was not, and could not be 
passed on the 5th of July, took in as much 
sugar as they were permitted by law to do, 
in order that they might work it all up 
before the Act passed. He had stated to 
the House, that the advantages enjoyed 
by the West-Indians upon treacle were 
very considerable; and this circumstance 
appeared to him to have been an induce- 
ment to bring in foreign sugar for refine- 
ment during the last six months. That, 
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Act which he had the honour to introduce 
to the House. If treacle fell again in 
price, which was not impossible, as it in- 
creased in amount, it would not become 
the interest of the refiner to use foreign 
sugar, and he would be subject, probably, 
as he had been in 1828 and 1829, to the 
chance of not being enabled to make use 
of it at all. He might be permitted to 
say, that this was a consideration worthy 
of remark. He would beg to ask the 
House, why this Sugar Refiners’ Act of 
1828 was passed? Was it passed for the 
purpose of becoming a dead letter? It 
was a dead letter in 1828; it was a dead 
letter in 1829; it became useful in 1830 
and 1831; and then of a sudden, all par- 
ties turned round and said ** Good God! 
do you not see what a quantity of sugar 
is coming in, and yet you are actually 
re-enacting of this measure? Stop it by 
all means-it never could have been in- 
tended to be carried into operation.” He 
must say he did not believe that the Legis- 
lature of this country ever passed an Act 
without intending that it should work, or 
that it ever intended to pass an Act of this 
description to be a mere delusion, as it 
were, to any particular interest, and 
never intended to become practically use- 
ful. He had, in fact, replied to that, 
in replying to the last argument of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, in which he 
stated that the eftect of passing this Act 
must be to increase the advantages 
held out to foreign growers ; there was 
however, one part of his argument, or 
rather a fact which he adduced in support 
of his argument, which certainly deserved 
some reply. The hon. Member said, 
“‘ Why should the foreign grower send his 
sugar to this country, incurring all the 
disadvantage of double freight, and all the 
increased expense, unless you gave him a 
better price, to counterbalance those in- 
conveniences ?” He was aware that the 
hon. Gentleman had been in the colonies, 
but he believed his pursuits there had not 
been commercial ; if they had been, he 
(Mr. Poulett Thomson) certainly should 
not have been able to account for his ad- 
ducing an argument which displayed so 
little knowledge of the trade. When he 
talked of double freight, he would begto 

ask him, did he not know that a large 
portion of the sugar, cotton, and other 
commodities which were to be shipped for 
the Continent, came here in the first in- 
stance? Did he not know, that, in conse- 
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quence of the great facility for shipping in 
this country—in consequence of its having 
become, what we should be most happy 
that it was—almost the emporium of the 
world—various commodities came here 
for the express purpose of being reshipped 
for the Continent? He (Mr. Poulett 
Thomson) had some practical experience 
on this subject, and he would tell the hon. 
Gentleman what the expense of shipping 
was. In Saint Katherine’s or the London 
Docks it was about 6d. per cwt.—scarcely 
one per cent upon the sugar itself—and 
he believed it could be done by some care- 
ful individuals for 3d. or 4d. per cwt; 
therefore the expense was nothing at all 
in comparison with the great advantages 
which were derived from the security of 
shipping the sugar in this country, and the 
additional means thereby afforded for its 
distribution to different parts of Europe. 
If, therefore, the hon. Gentleman thought 
that a great boon was necessary in order 
to induce the merchants or consumers to 
send their ships here, he really was not 
acquainted with the expense of which he 
spoke, for it was absolutely next to nothing. 
He would not, however, press those points 
upon the consideration of the House, 
because, as he stated before, the details of 
this measure were of such a nature, that it 
was not possible, taking into account the 
advantage given for treacle, to adduce any 
substantial argument which would go to 
shew that the price of foreign sugar was 
raised in the slightest degree, or that the 
least benefit whatever accrued to the fo- 
reigner from this proposition. The benefit 
was all our own, and the only difference 
was, that the Act benefitted English capital 
and English labour, instead of foreign 
labour and foreign capital. Nay, he could 
go even further in answer to the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman, and say, 
that if by the present measure, or any 
other of this description, it were possible 
to make this country the emporium of the 
refiners of sugar, more would be done to 
injure the employment of slaves in the 
slave-importing colonies than could be 
effected in any other way: this would be 
the course. It could be refined so much 
cheaper in this country, owing to the 
greater scale of capital, of quality, and, 
above all, of consumption, that it would 
become the interest of these countries to 
send their sugar here to be clayed, instead 
of having it clayed, as at present, there. 
The hon. Gentleman knew, that the ex- 
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penses of this operation was so great, that 
in the British West Indies it was too ex- 
pensive to be carried on. If by any means 
foreigners could be induced to send their 
sugar here to be clayed, that would go 
further than anything else to destroy the 
slave-trade in those countries; because the 
English would, by pursuing that course, 
perform the duties now imposed upon 
slaves. He did not, however, anticipate 
that this could be the case, because he 
believed, that the measure, even in the 
state in which it now was, was not very 
likely to afford any great facility for the 
introduction of refined sugar. He be- 
lieved, that the ascending scale of price 
would effectually prevent any considerable 
portion from ever coming in, although, on 
certain occasions, when there was ascarcity 
of material (he did not believe that such 
would frequently be the case,) we were bound 
to extend all indulgence, and to give every 
facility which it was in our power to afford. 
At the same time, however, that they were 
introducing this measure, he was bound to 
say, that he did not consider it such a 
case, as regarded the revenue, as it had 
been described ; because he believed that, 
owing to the improvements in refining, it 
might very probably happen, that a greater 
quantity of sugar would be produced 
from the cwt. than used to be pro- 
duced when the proportions to which he 
had referred were calculated ; and, in con- 
sequence of that, a greater drawback could 
be received by the refiner. The subject 
of the drawback was well worthy of at- 
tention; but the qualities of the sugar 
could only be ascertained by a course of 
experiment, which would be a very long 
one, and which would occupy three or 
four months. Considering, therefore, that 
the interests of the revenue were materially 
concerned in this respect, they had directed 
that measures should be taken for insii- 
tuting an inquiry at once into the comp: - 
rative merits of both kinds of sugar; and 
if it were found, as some supposed it would 
be, that the foreign sugar yiglded more 
than the West-Indian, or that they both 
yielded more than they used to do, it 
would then be the duty of his Majesty’s 
Government to submit these facts to the 
consideration of Parliament, and, if it 
should appear necessary, to found any 
measures upon them which it might think 
expedient ; but, pending that inquiry, they 
had no right whatever to refuse to perse- 
vere in this soeasure, on the ground that 
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the West-India interests would be affect- 
ed. He had already proved these interests 
could not be affected. On the ground of 
revenue, as this subject had been con- 
sidered, he contended that they had no 
right, without trying the experiment fairly, 
to subject the trade of this country, and 
the merchants engaged in this business, to 
such serious inconvenience. ‘lo a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry on this subject, therefore, 
he most decidedly objected. What, he 
would ask, was there for them to inquire 
into—as they had all the facts before them, 
so far as they could be brought under the 
consideration of the House? He would 
tell the hon. member for Middlesex, that 
they must inquire into facts; and the fact 
of the produce of the sugar could only 
be ascertained by experiment; and they 
could not go into a Committee of Inquiry 
without delaying this measure, which they 
were bound to endeavour to pass at present, 
in justice to all parties concerned. The 
proportions would be inquired into: and if 
it should appear that they had altered to 
such an extentas to render some additional 
check necessary, either this law would not 
be renewed next year, or, if it were, he 
trusted that those parties who had ex- 
pressed their apprehensions, would perceive 
that they were totally without foundation. 
For these reasons he certainly proposed 
to persevere in the measure, and he trusted 
that the House would support it. 

Colonel Torrens did not think a case 
had been made out, to prove that this 
Bill would not do injury to the West- 
India interests. At the same time, how- 
ever, he considered that the Bill ought, in 
fairness to the parties, to pass for another 
ear. 

, Mr. Patrick M. Stewart objected to the 
measure, upon the ground that it did 
directly encourage the foreign slave-trade, 
which was at present carried on to an ex- 
tent never before known. The planters, 
he was fully assured, felt, that the present 
Bill would be most injurious to their in- 
terests, while the refiners desired it. The 
Act had deviated from its original princi- 
ple. It was expected that the very same 
sugar entered for refinement and exporta- 
tion should be really exported, and not 
retained for home consumption, whilst an 
inferior quality was sent abroad, which 
was the case under the Act now proposed 
to be renewed. If the refiners, therefore, 
had some reason for claiming its renewal, 
the West-India planters had a still stronger 
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right to protest against it. He would con- 
tend that the possible injury to the refiners 
afforded no good reason for continuing the 
operation of the Bill for another year, when 
it was evidently injurious to a more im- 
portant interest than theirs. In the re- 
fining establishments there was not more 
than 300,000/. embarked, while in the 
West-India interests there was question 
concerning millions of money and millions 
of men. He thought that inquiry was 
necessary; and he was resolved to vote 
for the Amendment, and, though sorry to 
oppose the present Government, he would 
resist the Bill in every stage of its pro- 
ress. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton observed, that if it 
could be shewn to him that the foreign 
sugar, which, under the operation of this 
Bill, was introduced into the country, was 
here consumed, he would vote against the 
Bill; but he knew that was ‘not the case. 
It really was not consumed here, but was 
wholly exported. He had found that it 
required one-third more labour to refine 
sugar abroad, and import it into this 
country ina refined state than in a raw 
state; therefore, in permitting foreign 
sugar to be refined in this country, they 
were substituting, to the amount of this 
additional one-third, British machinery at 
home for slave labour abroad; and con- 
sequently to this extent diminishing slave 
labour, and discouraging the slave-trade. 
Upon this ground he would support the 
Bill, at least for anotber year. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson did not think 
that foreign sugar ought to be refined in 
this country, because we were thereby 
giving the slave colonies, who had already 
the benefit of cheaper labour, the addi- 
tional advantage of British capital and 
British ingenuity, and of a market on the 
Continent generally, in which our sugars 
cculd not compete with them. He thought 
the subject well worthy of inquiry, and 
should therefore support the Amendment ; 
believing, as he did, that the West-India 
interest, already so depressed, had sufter- 
ed additional injury by the operation of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson stated, that he 
would vote for inquiry, and consequently 
support the Amendment. The continued 
operation of the Bill would, he contended, 
encourage slavery, and give foreign sugars 
a market in which our sugars could not 
compete with them, as it would not be 
possible for the British planter, who had 
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not the advantage of cheap slave labour, 
to sell at so low a rate as the foreigner. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham announced his de- 
termination to oppose the Bill. 

Mr. Sinclair said, the colonial pro- 
prietors were in the last stage of distress, 
and discontent existed to such a degree, 
that a very slight shock would be sufficient 
to cause an explosion. He would not 
run the risk of causing this, and would 
therefore support the Amendment. 

The House divided on the Amendment ; 
Ayes 73; Noes 77, Majority 4. 


List of the Ayxs. 


Agnew, Sir A. Lefroy, Dr. T. 
Arbuthnot, Gen. Lefroy, A. 
Ashley, Ion. J. Lowther, J. 
Barhan, J. Mackillop, J. 
Bateson, Sir R. Mahon, Lord 
Blair, W. Maitland, Hon. A. 
Blaney, Hon. Capt.C. Mangles, J. 
Brudenell, Lord Marryat, J. 
Bulwer, H. L. Marjoribanks, S. 
Burge, W. Miller, W. H. 
Cole, Lord Mount, W. 
Conolly, Colonel Murray, Sir G. 
Davidson, D. North, J. H. 
Dick, Q. O’Connell, D. 
Dixon, J. ’Connell, M. 
Douglas, Hon. C. Paget, T. 
Fergusson, C. Pelham, C. 
Ferguson, Sir R. Phipps, General 
Fitzroy, Hon. H. Pigott, G. J. 
Freshfield, J. Pollington, Lord 
Gordon, Capt. J. Praed, W. M. 
Gordon, R. Pringle, A. 
Grimston, Lord Pusey, P. 
Hlayes, Sir E, Rae, Sir W. 
Herbert, Hon. E. H. Rickford, W. 
Hodgson, J. Robinson, G. R. 
Holdsworth, A. Shaw, F. 
Holmes, W. Sinclair, G. 
touldsworth, T. Somerset, Lord G. 
Hughes, H. Stewart, P. 


Hume, J. Thompson, Alderman 
Ingestrie, Lord Villiers, Lord 
James, W. Vyvyan, Sir R. 


Johnston, A. 
Kearsley, J. H. 
Kenyon, Hon. L. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knight, J. L. 


Wrangham, D. C. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Douglas, Hon. W. K. 


Mr. George Robinson put it to the noble 
Lord whether, after such a division, he 
should feel himself justified in proceeding 
without inquiry. 

Lord Althorp replied, that to submit 
the measure to inquiry in a Committee 
above-stairs, at that period of the Session, 
would be tantamount to abandoning it. 
He should, therefore, oppose such a pro- 
ceeding, 
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The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson moved a Resolu- 
tion, to continue the present Act one year 
longer. 

Mr. Hume remarked, that in the course 
of the statement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman, he had admitted the subject 
was one on which much information was 
necessary, and yet he had given his vote 
against inquiry. The argument about 
delay went in his opinion for nothing, be- 
cause it was the fault of Ministers them- 
selves that inquiry had not been made 
during the last twelvemonth. He de- 
clared that every man who agreed to the 
Bill agreed to promote the Slave-trade. 
He had never heard anything which sur- 
prised him more than the declaration of 
the hon. member for Weymouth. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson complained of the 
expressions used by the hon. member for 
Middlesex as discourteous, and he must 
accuse that hon. Member of ignorance, 
otherwise the hon. Member would have 
abstained from his remarks. It was im- 
possible #to make the inquiry proposed, 
because it was not until the|lst of July that 
any fraud had been discovered in the mode 
of taking foreign sugars out of bond, with- 
out which there could be no injury to the 
West-India interests. 

Mr. Burge said, he wa’ astonished to ob- 
serve theanti-colonial spirit that appearedto 
pervade that House; and he was sorry to 
see that Ministers were so deeply infected 
with it; that although they had but a 
majority of four, they yet thought proper 
to refuse all inquiry. There were millions 
of property embarked in the cultivation of 
our sugar colonies, and all upon the un- 
derstanding that full protection should be 
afforded to the speculators. That under- 
standing, he now saw, was not to be 
acted on. Ministers were false to the 
promises they had made. They en- 
couraged the foreigners in preference to 
our own colonists, and thus gave an ad- 
vantage to those who procured their sugars 
through the means of the slave-trade 
cheaper than our colonists could, and thus 
they encouraged that slave-trade which, 
for so many years, it had been the aim of 
this country to destroy. He did not ask 
the Ministers to pledge themselves to pur- 
sue any particular line of conduct; all 
he asked was, that they should grant a 
Committee of Inquiry to ascertain what 
was the best course before they decidedly 
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adopted their present plan. French poli- 
tics were now all the fashion; he wished 
they would remember what had been the 
observation of the present Ambassador 
from the French to the Emperor Napo- 
leon some years back; it was this—that 
the colonies were the wings of England, 
by means of which she had been enabled 
to soar to her present height among the 
nations of the earth; and that if those 
wings were clipped, she would lose both 
her power and splendor, and become in- 
ferior to many of the nations around her. 
Again and again he repeated his call for 
inquiry. 

Lord Althorp observed, that the divi- 
sion which had just taken place was not 
in a full House, and the number seventy- 
three, towhichthe hon. Gentleman alluded, 
was certainly not a very large portion of 
that House. The hon. Member charged 
the Ministers with making false profes- 
sions; but how did he make out the 
charge, when he could not deny, that they 
stated their belief that the effect of this 
measure would not be injurious to the 
West-Indian interest? Indeed, he rather 
expected that it would be found beneficial. 
The measure was, in fact only a renewal 
of the Bill which had been regularly 
passed since the year 1828. Did hon. 
Gentlemen who opposed this measure 
imagine, that if sugars were not brought 
here to be refined, they would not be car- 
ried to the Continent for the same pur- 
pose ; and if they were carried there, the 
only difference would be, that this coun- 
try would lose the benefit of the manu- 
facture. He could not see how this 
measure could operate as an encourage- 
ment to the slave-trade; for, he re- 
peated, the only difference it would make 
with respect to foreign sugars would be to 
bring them here to be manufactured, in- 
stead of compelling them to be carried 
elsewhere for that purpose. It was mani- 
fest, however, that the refusal of the mea- 
sure would not only be injurious to some 
extent to the English sugar-refiners, but 
to a very high degree to those capitalists 
who had embarked their property in the 
speculation of bringing the Brazilian 
sugars here to be refined, and who had 
done so on the faith that the measure of 
preceding years would be renewed in this. 
There was the less reason to inflict this 
injury on these persons, as there had been 
no notice of opposition to the measure till 
within three or four days before the last 
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bill was about to expire. A Committee 
of Inquiry was a captivating mode of put- 
ting a question of this sort ; but if grant- 
ed in the present instance, at this late 
period of the Session, it would amount to 
a defeat of the measure itself. He should, 
therefore, oppose it altogether. 

Mr. Burge said, he had no doubt the 
noble Lord was sincere in his wishes not 
to give any encouragement to the foreign 
slave trade. He claimed, however, the 
same justice for himself, for he had always 
been a zealous supporter of the abolition 
of that trade. 

Mr. George Robinson said, that though 
Government might be satisfied on. the 
subject, the House might not, and he had 
therefore supported the motion for an in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham hoped that, after 
the division which had taken place, the 
Government would consent to grant the 
Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr. Keith Douglas asserted, that, with- 
out inquiry, the House were not in a 
situation to come to a decision on the sub- 
ject. Asto the injury that might be done 
to the importers of Brazilian sugars, he 
did not think that the want of caution 
in the Board of Trade in allowing these 
persons to enter into such speculations, 
was a reason why inquiry ought to be re- 
fused. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that when he first 
introduced this Bill, he distinctly stated, 
that it was only an experimental measure, 
so that the Government were under no 
pledge to renew it ; nor could any person 
accuse them of breaking faith if they re- 
fused to renew it. 

Resolution agreed to, and the House 
resumed. 


Truck Sysrem.] Mr. Littleton moved 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
ig on the Money Payment of Wages’ 

ill. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham objected to the 
measure, as it imposed restrictions by 
penalties upon trade, and would most cer- 
tainly be evaded. If it could be carried 
into effect, it would only promote the in- 
terest of publicans. He was sorry, also, 
to observe, that, by means of mistake and 
delusion, it had created a strong sensation 
among the lower orders. 

Mr. Hume regretted that the hon. mem- 
ber for Stafford had yielded to a senseless 
clamour, in bringing forward this measure, 
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which he felt confident could be produc - 
tive of no beneficial results. He also re- 
gretted that Ministers should have lent 
their aid to the measure, which was a 
reflection on the good sense of the work- 
ing classes, inasmuch as it implied, that 
they were unable to look after their own 
interests. He considered it a monstrous 
innovation upon the sound principles 
which governed the labour of the oper- 
atives at present, and was also calculated 
to excite disunion and ill-feeling between 
the masters and the workmen. About 300 
years ago such laws as this were passed, 
but they were not adapted to an enlight- 
ened period like the present. He objected 
also to the exceptions of the Bill. Why 
should not the prohibition extend to 
domestic servants, and to agricultural 
labourers, as well as to the various classes 
of manufacturing labourers included in 
the Bill? The hon. Member had excepted 
those classes, because he knew that if they 
were included, the country Gentlemen 
would attend, and soon drive the Bill out 
of the House. Those engaged in mines 
were also excepted, though he could see 
no reason for putting them on a footing 
different from other labourers. What was 
wrong in principle must be absurd in de- 
tails; and the clauses of the meastre 
afforded a striking illustration of that 
truth. Nevertheless, he should not attempt 
to propose any amendment in the Com- 
mittee, in utter despair of reforming what 
wasso objectionable; but, if he stood alone, 
he would take the sense of the House on 
the principle of the Bill. He wished to 
see how many Members there were who 
understood the true principles of trade ; 
how many were anxious to raise up that 
spirit of hostility between masters and 
workmen, which had been allayed by the 
change in the Combination Laws; and 
how many were determined to pass a law 
which declared that food and raiment 
should not be supplied to the hungry and 
naked. He approved of the Bill, which 
had just gone through a Committee, inas- 
much as it repealed all the antiquated and 
mistaken Statutes upon this subject, but 
he disapproved of re-enacting them by 
this measure, which was founded upon 
ignorance, which could do nothing but 
mischief, and which originated only in 
selfishness. 

Mr. O'Connell thought it an anomaly 
in the Bill that, although it extended to 
Ireland, yet it did not repeal all the Sta- 
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tutes already in force on the subject in 
that country, though those Statutes were 
carefully repealed so far as regarded Eng- 
land. In the present state of Ireland that 
might do great evil, for although some 
Inconvenience might arise from the truck- 
system near Belfast, it was not to be com- 
pared to the injury which would be done 
in the South, by throwing many hands 
out of employment. He contended that 
the real effect of this law would be, to 
legalise the truck-system ; a manufacturer 
who sets up a shop might pay his men in 
money at one counter, and compel them 
by threats of turning them out of employ, 
to spend it at the other counter. In this 
way, this Act, which was brought forward 
as the perfection of wisdom, in putting 
down the truck-system, ought really only 
to be considered as a scheme to comfort 
those who were inclined to carry it on in 
the regular way. It was as absurd to 
abolish the old laws and then to revive 
them, as it would be to revive all the ex- 
ploded Statutes against witchcraft. He 
would oppose the Bill, unless a clause 
were introduced extending to Ireland the 
repeal of the previous laws relating to 
truck. He should certainly oppose the 
Bill, unless Ireland were excluded from its 
operation. 

Mr. Littleton inquired if the hon. mem- 
ber for Middlesex meant to move any 
Amendment. 

Mr. Hume moved, as an Amendment, 
that the House should resolve itself into 
Committee on the Bill this day six months. 

Mr. Paget seconded the Motion, be- 
cause he thought this Bill would work 
infinite mischief; it would act like the 
penalties on usury, which were said to 
fall on the weaker party. It would not 
prevent the truck-system being carried on, 
it would only render its operation more 
circuitous, and thereby create confusion. 

Mr. Strickland was anxious that the 
Bill should be permitted to go into Com- 
mittee, to satisfy the minds of the labour- 
ing classes, who imagined that they were 
oppressed by the continuance of this 
system. He agreed with the general 
principle that no interference should take 
place between the employers and employ- 
ed, but he thought deviations from that 
rule ought to be permitted in favour of 
the weaker party. Such were the Acts 
of the Legislature to restrict the labour of 
children in the cotton factories ; but he 
held, also, that any legislative regulation 
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as to the amount of wages was absurd. 
In the manufacturing towns the master 
had given up paying in money, and sub- 
stituted a system of barter, which was 
highly injurious to the workman’s interests, 
So far as this Bill checked such a system 
he would support it. He thought, in a 
Committee they might make its provisions 
more reasonable and less severe. He did 
not justify the measure on principle, but, 
in the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and considering the hardships suffered and 
felt by so many of the working classes, 
from the operation of this system, he 
thought some attempt to check it, ex- 
ceedingly desirable. 

Mr. Littleton reminded the House, that 
this Bill was founded on the statements 
contained in petitions from all the great 
manufacturing towns and counties, most 
numerously signed by the labouring 
classes, and not contradicted by any 
counter petitions or statements whatever, 
The measure was introduced, therefore, at 
the desire of the working classes, and was 
intended for their benefit. The hon, 
member for Leicester, whom he always 
listened to with great respect, had been 
pleased to declare his opposition to the 
measure—but no persons had given the 
Bill greater support than his constituents. 
Whilst the present system continued, the 
working man had not, and could not have, 
the full benefit of the repeal of the Com- 
bination Laws, and it was notorious, that 
the universal feeling of the working classes 
was in favour of some attempt to put 
down this odious system. He differed 
with those who thought that there was 
nothing in this Bill to prevent a master 
paying money with one hand, and receiv- 
ing that money for goods with the other. 
The power given by this Bill to compel 
agents to give evidence, would render it 
extremely difficult to practise an artifice 
of this description. Besides, if this Bill 
passed, the workmen must be paid in 
money, which was a great advantage, the 
complaint now being, that from one end 
of the year to another the workman never 
had any money. As to the anomaly 
relative to Ireland, pointed out by the 
hon. and learned member for Kerry, it 
certainly was deserving of consideration. 
In the future stages of the Bill, however, 
there would be an opportunity either for 
repealing the existing Statutes, so far as 
they referred to Ireland, or of excluding 
that country from its operation. The pro- 
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vision including Ireland was introduced 
in the House of Lords, but he could not 
say that he was extremely anxious on that 
subject, though he thought it desirable 
that the laws of the two countries should 
be assimilated as nearly as possible. 

Lord Granville Somerset thought that 
it was his duty to the master manufac- 
turers and to the workmen themselves, to 
oppose the Bill. He would give it his sup- 
port if he could think that the truck- 
system would be put down by it. But he 
believed that its effect, on the contrary, 
would be, to interfere oppressively with the 
well-intentioned, and to give increased 
facilities to the evil-intentioned employer. 
It would, besides, operate in a very partial 
manner. In the county he had the 
honour to represent, the iron foundries 
on one side of a road would come under 
its operations, while the tin melting on 
the opposite side would not be affected by 
it. It made such distinctions between 
certain descriptions of manufacturers and 
tradesmen, that it would be attended with 
most mischievous consequences. 

Mr. Ruthven supported the Bill, and 
sajd, that the manufacturers in the part of 
the kingdom with which he was most 
acquainted, were favourable to it. 

Colonel Torrens said, as the working 
classes desired the measure, although it 
was at variance with strict principles, he 
was disposed to endeavour to gratify them. 
He was afraid, however, the suppression 
of the truck-system would not confer the 
benefits upon them which they appeared 
to anticipate. The evil was too deep 
seated to be so easily eradicated. The 
profits of trade were so small that em- 
ployers were compelled to reduce the 
wages of their workmen. Then came the 
question, how were the profits of trade to 
be increased? In old and full-peopled 
countries, profits had a constant tendency 
to decline, and this, which was caused by 
the increasing cost of obtaining food and 
raw materials, could only be counteracted 
by the full admission of foreign agricul- 
tural produce. The only remedy was 
cheap food and low taxes. To attempt to 
abolish the truck-system while the Corn- 
laws and high taxes continued, would do 
little to mitigate the evils. He really 
feared it might have the contrary effect. A 
master paying by truck made up for the 
Jow profits in his manufactures, by the dif- 
ference between the wholesale and retail 
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workmen, and which, but for this aid, he 
would be compelled to abandon. Under 
such circumstances, the abolition of truck 
would diminish the demand for labour, 
and throw operatives out of work. Still 
if the working classes preferred low 
wages paid in money to higher paid in 
goods, he was content to gratify them, 
but he hoped the measure would only be 
considered one of a temporary nature. 

Mr. Leader expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the Bill, and stated, that a con- 
siderable manufactory in Ireland had been 
totally ruined in consequence of such in- 
terference as the Bill contemplated to 
enforce. He thought it both unjust and 
dangerous for the Legislature to interfere 
with private contracts. 

The House divided on the Amendment: 
Ayes 24; Noes 68—Majority 44, 


List of the Ayxs. 


Chapman, M. L. Pelham, C. 
Conolly, Colonel Perceval, Colonel 
Dixon, J. Power, R. 

Hlay, Sir E. Shaw, F. 
Kearsley, J. H. Somerset, Lord G. 


Leader, N. P. Strutt, E. 

Lefroy, Dr. T. Thompson, W. 
Martin, J. Villiers, Lord 
Mullins, F. Williams, W. A. 
Musgrave, Sir R. Wrangham, D. C. 
North, J. H. 

O’Connell, D. img 
O’Connell, M. Hume, J. 
O’Conor, Don Paget, T. 


The House went into Committee. 

On the question that the 3rd clause 
stand part of the Bill, 

Lord Granville Somerset said, he 
thought the clause required in some de- 
gree to be qualified. It referred to con- 
tracts, but did not sufficiently explain 
their nature. Besides, he should be dis- 
posed to exclude written contracts from 
its operation. He would move that these 
words be inserted, ‘‘ Provided always that 
nothing contained in this Act shall extend, 
or be construed to extend, to any contract 
which shall have been entered into, and 
duly signed, in the presence of one credi- 
ble witness.” 

Mr. Littleton said, the effect of the 
noble Lord’s Amendment would be, not 
only to entirely neutralize the effect of 
the Bill, but to repeal all the existing laws 
upon the same subject. Magistrates had 
over and over again set aside contracts of 
such a description. 

Amendment negatived, 
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On the question that the penal clause 
stand part of the Bill, 

Colonel Torrens objected to it; he 
thought the provisions already passed 
were sufficient to put an end to the system. 
First, contracts were to be made null, then 
there was to be no payment in goods, and 
after all came a penalty. It was impos- 
sible to make all contracts for money alone, 
and aman might be subject to a penalty 
if, with the consent of his labourer, they 
mutually agreed that part of the hire 
should be paid in money, part in goods. 

Mr, Littleton said, it was useless for the 
gallant Officer to say he would consent to 
try the measure, and then object to all the 
machinery by which it was to be executed. 
Generally speaking, the penalty was re- 
duced : it was now on a graduated scale, 
according to the frequency of the offence. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, in his 
opinion it would be right to impose some- 
thing like a maximum of the fine to 
be inflicted ; he should, therefore, propose 
o add these words to the clause, ‘‘ So 
that the fine shall not in any case exceed 
the sum of 1007.” 

Mr. Littleton said, such a limitation 
would be nothing to a master who gained 
8,000/. or 10,0001. by the profits of his 
works. He should not oppose the addi- 
tion, but he thought the clause would be 
better without it. 

Amendment agreed to. 

On the 11th clause being put, 

Mr. Paget said, the punishment of 
three months’ imprisonment for what 
might be nothing more than an inadver- 
tency was excessive. He should, there- 
fore, propose, that fourteen days be sub- 
stituted for the words three months. 

Agreed to. 

On the 18th clause being put, 

Mr. Strickland objected to giving an 
informer 20/., which was nothing more or 
Jess than an inducement for a servant to 
betray his master. 

Mr. Littleton must resist any alteration 
in this clause, and for this simple reason, 
that a servant must know that all inform- 
ations laid by him would immediately 
lead to his dismissal, and therefore, if he 
were to receive no reward for informing, 
the object of the Bill would be completely 
frustrated. 

Mr. Hume observed, if it was not the 
interest of the person supposed to be 
aggrieved to give information, it showed 
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little interested in the principle of the Bill, 
He dreaded informers in all shapes. 

Mr. Littleton said, they must within 
certain restrictions encourage informers, 
or persons who had causes of complaint 
would not give evidence. He could not 
conceive that the refusal on the part of a 
person to give evidence, could be con- 
sidered as a want of interest in the Bill. 

Question agreed to. The remaining 
clauses also agreed to. The House re- 
sumed. 


POPOL EL EP ALLO — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, September 13, 1831. 


Minurtes.] New Peers. The following newly created Peets 
took the Oaths, and their seats:—-The Marquis of Wxst- 
MINSTER (Earl GROSVENOR), introduced by the Marquis 
of Lanspown, and the Marquis of CHOLMONDELEY; 
Lord Pottimore (Sir GEORGE WARWICK BAMPFYLDE, 
Baronet), introduced by Lords Ducrtg and SEGRAVE; 
Lord PANMuRE (Hon. WILLIAM MAuLE), introduced 
by Lords BELHAVEN and Dover; Lord DINORBEN 
(Wittram Lewis Hucues, Esq.), introduced by Lords 
Dunpas and Ducig; Earl of BuRLINGTON (Lord GEorGE 
CAVENDISH), introduced by the Earl of CARLISLE, and 
the Earl of Gosrorp; the Earl of CampERpown, 
(Viscount Duncan), introduced by the Earl of ALBE- 
MARLE, and the Earl of GosForp. 

Bills. Read a second time; Game-laws Amendment; Hack- 
ney Coach Act Amendment, and Land Tax Double Assess- 
ment. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of RADNor, from the In- 

habitants of Chippenham and Corsham, for the Introduc- 
tion of Poor Laws into Ireland. By the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY, and the Bishop of BATH and WELLS, from 
the Clergy of the Deaneries of Elham and Lymhore, and 
of the Inhabitants of Sheen, against the Beer Bill. By 
the Marquis of LAnspown, and other Noble Lorgps, from 
the Minister and Inhabitants of Preston-cum-Sutton, and 
East Keal, Duckleburgh, Shepton Mallet, Winscombe, and 
nine other places, for the Abolition of Slavery. By the 
Marquis of LANspown, from the Catholic Clergy and Laity 
of Newmarket (Cork), and twelve other places, to grant the 
Catholic Clergy a portion of the Funds destined for Edu- 
cation in Ireland. By the Earl of Sarewssury, from the 
Governors and Trustees of thirty Catholic Orphan Schools 
in Dublin, and of two other places, for an alteration of the 
Grant for Education in Ireland ; from the Inhabitants of 
Newtownbarry, and eleven other places in Ireland, praying 
that the Yeomanry be disbanded ; from several Societies 
and places in Ireland; eight Petitions, for the Repeal of 
the Union, from the Inhabitants of Whitchurch, (Cork), 
for the Introduction of Poor Laws into Ireland ; from a 
Society of Galway, for Equalizing the Elective Franchise 
of that place; from the Inhabitants of Baglass, and four 
other places for Reform in Parliament; from the Catholic 
Clergy and Inhabitants of Navan, to alter the Law of 
Marriages between Catholics and Protestants from the 
Catholic Inhabitants of Ratoath, for the Repeal of the 
Burial Act; and from the Catholic Inhabitants of Navan, 
to resume Church Lands in Ireland, and apply them for 
the general good. 


RerormM—Puvustic’s Opinion OF THE 
House or Lorps.] The Earl of Radnor 
presented a Petition from the Chairman 
and Members on behalf of the Renfrew- 
shire Political Union, in favour of Reform. 
Lord Kenyon said, that the petition 
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individuals whose names were signed to it, 
and not as expressing the sentiments of any 
other persons. 

Lord King said, that the petition was 
certainly that of two individuals, but it ex- 
pressed the opinions of very large bodies of 
persons in the country, and was therefore, 
in his opinion, entitled to the serious atten- 
tion of their Lordships. He need not in- 
form that House that very great anxiety 
prevailed generally, throughout all classes 
of persons, for the success of the measure 
to which the petition referred. The coun- 
try was at present in a state of repose ; 
but the House would be in great error if it 
thought that the quiescence of the people 
emanated from any indifference to the 
question of Reform. That quiet, he felt 
convinced, was only transitory, and might 
be endangered by asuccessful opposition to 
the wishes and hopesof the people. They 
were determined that the measure should 
pass; and if it did not, such an event 
might excite feelings which it would not 
be agreeable to anticipate. The people 
would then begin to consider the situation 
the House would be placed in by such an 
event, and might question its utility, and 
find a pretext in its conduct to ask why it 
should not be got rid of. 

Lord Wynford rose to call the noble 
Lord to order. The line of observation 
which the noble Baron had adopted in 
commenting on the petition before their 
Lordships, was most irregular, It implied 
a threat, was contrary to the Standing 
Orders,and could not be tolerated. 

Lord King thought, he was not out of 
order, and he must say that in his opinion 
their Lordships would do well to consider 
the situation in which they stood, and what 
the feelings of the people would be towards 
the House, if they rejected a Bill to which 
the country so anxiously looked. It was 
well to reflect before it was too late; and 
it was also well to recollect, that the House 
had no great character to lose. 

Lord Kenyon rose to order. The noble 
Lord had given a character to the House, 
for which their Lordships had little reason 
to be indebted. The noble Lord should 
have weighed his words, and not have stated 
that the House had no character to lose. 
He hoped that their Lordships would not 
allow such an observation to pass without 
reprehension. 

The Marquis of Londonderry moved 
that the words which the noble Lord had 
used should be taken down, 
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The Earl of Radnor spoke to the ques- 
tion of order. He apprehended the words 
which any noble Lord had used could not 
be taken down, unless strangers were first 
ordered to withdraw. 

The Lord Chancellor said, there was no 
doubt whatever that any noble Lord had 
an unquestionable right to have words taken 
down which were used by any other noble 
Lord, which he considered disrespectful to 
the House. As, however, he was sure his 
noble friend meant nothing disrespectful to 
the House in the expressions which he had 
addressed to their Lordships, he hoped the 
noble Marquis would withdraw his motion. 

The Marquis of Londonderry considered 
the words which had been used highly un- 
becoming; and that it was the duty of 
every noble Lord, who was anxious to pre- 
serve the dignity of the House, to interfere 
upon such an occasion. As, however, he 
was disposed to believe that no disrespect 
was intended, he would, with the per- 
misssion of the House, ‘vithdraw hismotion. 

Lord King said, that in using the ex- 
pressions which appeared to give offence, 
he did not mean to offer any disrespect to 
the House. The observations which he had 
addressed to their Lordships, far from 
being intended to give offence, were uttered 
with a view to give them advice, and when 
he said that the House had no great cha- 
racter to lose— 

The Marquis of Salisbury interrupted 
the noble Lord to order, and moved that 
the noble Baron’s words should be taken 
down 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
object of the noble Lord, in repeating the 
expressions which he had before used, was 
for the purpose of explanation; to this the 
noble Marquis took exception, and moved 
that those words should be taken down, as 
if a disrespect was intended to the House, 
when they had been repeated for the pur- 
pose of explaining their tendency, and 
mitigating their effect. If he thought 
that any offence had been intended, or 
that the noble Lord had meant to show 
any disrespect to the House, he would be 
the last man to defend such conduct, nor 
would there be any one more ready to ex- 
press his disapprobation in such a case. 
If the noble Lord had said that the House 
was in bad repute, and, moreover, that it 
was deserving of that bad reputation by its 
acts, no doubt such language would be 
clearly out of order, and offensive to their 


Lordships; but the noble Lord had not 




















































made any such statement. He said that 
there were persons in the country who did 
not think highly of that House, and who 
would take advantage of the rejection of 
the Bill to injure it in the opinions of the 
people at large, and to extend the impres- 
sion which they themselves entertained. 
that it had no great character to lose. 
That was very different from saying, as in 
the case of a private individual, that here 
was a man without character or reputation. 
The argument stopping where it was, had 
no sense in it; the argument he repeated, had 
no sense; and if the noble Lord had not 
been interrupted, it was clear that what he 
was making out was, that if their Lordships 
rejected the Bill they would not satisfy the 
people, and that they would give grounds 
to those who hated them to vilify and 
calumniate them further. The noble 
Lord, when he was checked, was merely 
saying the House in that respect did not 
stand so high as it otherwise should, and 
it was evident that he had no idea of mak- 
ing an attack himself on the character 
of the House. The noble Baron did not 
defend those who entertained those opinions 
of their Lordships, nor did he in any way 
take part with them, but represented the 
estimation in which the House might be 
under particular circumstances. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, that he 
had been anxious to have the noble Lord’s 
words taken down, for he recollected an 
instance in which the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack was said to have used objec- 
tionable expressions, which were not taken 
down at the time, and which could not 
afterwards be correctly ascertained, though 
they were the subject of debate, in conse- 
quence of that omission. It was to prevent 
a similar inconvenience, that in this in- 
stance he was desirous of having the noble 
Lord’s words taken down should it be 
thought advisable to take any further 
notice of them hereafter. Words were 
often used in the heat of debate to 
which a colour might be given. By having 
them taken down, the House could be 
satisfied whether or not they had been 
satisfactorily explained. Ata time when 
the most atrocious attempts were made to 
inflame the populace against their Lord- 
ships, he felt that he should have de- 
serted his duty if he did not stand up in 
his place to protest against the words used 
by the noble Lord, and move that they 
should be taken down; and he was con- 
vinced that the notice which had been so 
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promptly taken of these expressions would 
convince the public that the House, while 
it was alive to the common good, was not 
insensible to the preservation of its own 
dignity. He was, however, prepared to 
hear the noble Lord’s explanation, and to 
interpret it in the way in which the noble 
Lord might be pleased to give it to the 
House. 

Lord King said, that the motion to have 
his words taken down had come too late, 
Other matter having intervened, this could 
not, in point of form, be taken down, He 
wished to explain to the House the mean- 
ing which he attached to the expressions 
which he had used, but when he attempted 
to give that explanation he was interrupted, 
and but for that, he should have been able 
to convince their Lordships that no disre- 
spect had been intended to them. He 
meant merely to express an opinion, that 
there were large bodies of men in the 
country who entertained unfavourable 
opinions of that House ; his object was, to 
put their Lordships on their guard, and, if 
possible, to prevent their Lordships from 
giving those persons any further handle to 
impugn their motives, or to condemn 
their conduct. There were many questions 
in which the people felt deeply interested, 
and entertained doubts whether their 
Lordships would act in accordance with 
their wishes, and for their interest. There 
was, for instance, the Game Bill, and 
another question of still greater importance, 
and one to which the people looked with 
great anxiety—the question of Reform. 
He might also mention the Corn-laws. All 
these were matters worthy their attention, 
and to be decided on after mature consi- 
deration. He was going to say, that they 
should look closely to the votes they would 
give on these subjects, if they meant to 
avoid the precipice before them. He 
hoped they would take a wise and prudent 
course, which would conciliate the affec- 
tions of the people, and conduce to the 
general good. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, he hoped it was 
not the intention of the noble Lord to set 
the people and the House at daggers drawn. 
He had read the petition with great care. 
He did not believe the House was on the 
verge of a precipice. In thiscase charges 
were brought forward against the House, 
and certain things were taken for granted, 
and it was insinuated that the House 
would adopt certain measures, It was 
not for him to say what resolutions the 
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House would come to on any of those 
questions which had been referred to; 
but supposing that the Reform Bill should 
not pass through that House, he was quite 
sure that it would be rejected, not because 
the Peers should retain the power of nomi- 
nating Members for certain boroughs, but 
because they saw that, by conceding that 
measure, they would endanger the Con- 
stitution, and because they were not pre- 
pared to give way to clamour, or inflict an 
injury on the country. 

The Marquis of Salisbury said, that as 
the noble Lord had declared that he had 
no wish to give offence to the House, he 
would, with their Lordships’ permission, 
withdraw his motion. 

Motion withdrawn. 

The petition read. It stated, that the 
petitioners had no wish to encroach on the 
proper privileges of their Lordships, they 
only wished to maintain the proper rights 
of the people. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


PortuGaL.] The Marquis of London- 
derry wished to ask the noble Earl (Grey), 
when he intended to lay on the Table the 
papers relative to the affairs of Portugal, 
which he had the other night promised to 
produce as svon as he conveniently could ? 
He also wished to ask him, whether he 
was prepared to lay on the Table the 
opinion of the King’s Advocate, and the 
case on which it was founded, for it was 
his intention, if the noble Earl refused to 
do this, to make a motion on the subject. 
And, further, he was more particularly 
anxious to get an answer to these ques- 
tions, as he understood that a ship or 
ships had lately been sent out to the Tagus, 
in order, probably, to take possession of 
whatever part of the Portuguese fleet might 
have been left by the French. It was 
highly desirable that the subject should be 
fully and early discussed. 

_ Earl Grey had no objection to the sub- 
ject’s being fully and early discussed. But 
he could not take upon himself to say 
exactly when the papers would be laid on 
the Table, because, as the noble Marquis 
must know, that depended on circum- 
stances. He had no intention, however, 
to withhold the papers a moment beyond 
the time at which it would be proper to 
produce them. As to the opinion of the 
King’s Advocate, and the case on which 
it was founded, he had himself no ob- 
jection to produce them, but he must take 
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an opportunity to inquire what was usually 
done in such cases. Perhaps there might 
be an objection, from that opinion being a 
confidential communication between the 
Ministers and the Crown Lawyers; but 
he himself had no objection. This was 
all that he thought necessary tosay. As 
to the conjectures and surmises of the 
noble Marquis, the noble Marquis was 
perfectly welcome to make such conjec- 
tures and surmises, and to form such 
opinions as he pleased. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was anxious 
for an early discussion, because he was 
apprehensive that, after the Reform Bill 
came up, there would be no opportunity 
for a full and ample discussion of the af- 
fairs of Portugal. He hoped, therefore, 
that the noble Earl would bring forward 
the papers at an early period. If the 
noble Earl would not agree to do this, he 
would make a motion on the subject, and 
would give notice to-morrow when he in- 
tended to make that motion. 


Wine Trave.] Viscount Strangford 
took that opportunity of adverting to a 
matter of considerable importance to the 
commerce, and more especially to the 
navigation, of this country. He wished 
to do so without delay, because it was con- 
nected with a bill which would shortly be 
sent up to their Lordships from the other 
House, and it would be too late for him, 
when that Bill-should be actually before 
them, to make the suggestion which he 
was desirous of submitting to the noble 
Earl opposite. He alluded to the pro- 
posed alteration in the Wine-duties. It 
did seem to him, that there was a singu- 
lar infelicity of choice as to the moment 
which had been selected for granting a 
great boon to France, at the expense of 
more ancient, and hitherto more profitable 
commercial connexions. It was scarcely 
three weeks since one of his Majesty’s 
Ministers had declared, in another place, 
that the-whole conduct of France towards 
us, in the execution of one of those treaties, 
which, by the boldest of all possible mis- 
nomers, were termed treaties of reciprocity, 
had been conceived in a spirit any thing 
but analogous to that which had been 
manifested by us; that, in point of fact, 
she had, up to this hour, evaded or in- 
fringed the strict impartial stipulations of 
the treaty, and that negotiations were now 
going on to induce her to interpret them 
according to their true intent and mean- 
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ing. He alluded to the stipulations re- 
garding our navigation—no great object, 
he could readily believe, of French sym- 
pathy or affection, but one which had 
always been thought worthy of the special 
protection of British statesmen, and which 
he was therefore glad to find, from what 
had passed elsewhere, had been taken 
under that of his Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters. The noble Earl opposite must be 
aware, that a British vessel paid, in the 
ports of France, ten times as much in ton- 
nage duties, harbour dues, quarantine fees, 
and other similar charges, as were paid by 
a French vessel in the ports of this empire. 
The noble Earl must also know, that a 
French vessel, on returning home, was 
exempt from all tonnage duties, except in 
the case (he believed only in the case) of 
her coming from a British port. He, 
therefore, thought, that when France thus 
misinterpreted, or thus evaded her treaty 
with us, and that negotiations on the sub- 
ject were actually going on, it was a most 
extraordinary thing that we should step 
out of our way for the purpose of magna- 
nimously loading her with new favours and 
new benefits, unless it was intended, that 
they were to be offered to her as the price 
of her doing us that justice which she was 
already bound by treaty to do, without 
any such superfluous liberality on our part. 
He, therefore, suggested to the noble 
Earl the expediency of taking no further 
steps in the alteration of the wine-duties, 
until the result of the negotiation should 
be known ; and that no additional com- 
mercial favour should be granted to France, 
until it was ascertained whether she would 
fulfil her treaty with us or not. He 
thought, that France should be taught to 
be just before we began to be generous. 
No man living was more persuaded than 
he was of the value and importance of a 
most intimate and liberal commercial con- 
nection with France; but really, looking 
at the whole of her conduct on that sub- 
ject, at all periods of her history, and 
whatever the form of her government, he 
did not know where to build a reasonable 
hope of such a connection being ever 
founded on the brpad principle of equal 
and mutual advantage. Of one thing he 
was sure, that it was not to be obtained by 
a system of gratuitous concession and 
condescension. He had little hope of 
his suggestion being attended to, though 
it was offered in no unkind spirit ; but he 
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make it on this occasion, because, if he 
were to wait till the wine-duties actually 
came before their Lordships, and were he 
to make it then, he might perhaps be ac- 
cused of a factious design to stop the sup- 
plies, and be thus the unconscious cause 
of some great and unexpected political 
calamity. 


Canapda.] The Marquis of Lansdown 
presented a Petition from the House of 
Assembly of Lower Canada, complaining 
of various grievances, particularly in re- 
gard to the distribution of lands and the 
funds for education, in regard to the 
taxes imposed by the British Parliament, 
which were made perpetual, whereas, as 
the p titioners thought, they should be 
only temporary, and to the appointment 
of Judges and Government Officers. His 
noble friend, the Colonial Secretary, was 
engaged in paying that attention to the 
affairs of Canada which the importance of 
the subject required ; and he hoped that, 
with regard to most of the grievances 
complained of, his Majesty’s Ministers 
would be enabled to make such alterations 
and improvements as would be satisfactory 
to the petitioners ; but as to the appoint- 
ment of Judges and Public Officers, he 
doubted whether they could act without 
submitting a resolution to Parliament. It 
was a most important subject, and due 
attention would be paid to it. 


Piura ity or Benerices.| On the 
Motion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the House resolved itself into a Commit- 
tee on the Plurality of Benefices Bill. 

On the Clause for preventing the hold- 
ing of two livings by any person, which 
livings were at a greater distance from 
each other than thirty miles, 

Lord Wynford opposed the clause, as 
interfering with the rights of property, in 
cases where individuals had purchased 
advowsons, and moved that forty-five miles 
be inserted instead of thirty. 

The Bishop of London said, that they 
could not abolish pluralities, but this clause 
would do something to lessen the evils. 
He should therefore support it. 

The Earl of Harrowby thought, indi- 
viduals who had purchased advowsons so 
far apart, might easily sell one, and buy 
another within the distance prescribed by 
the Bill. He was favourable to the clause 
as it stood. 





thought it his duty to make it, and to 
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ported the clause, as being calculated to 
reduce the number of pluralities. 

The Lord Chancellor was in favour of 
the clause, and was quite sure, that it 
left the rights of property sacred and un- 
touched. 

Amendment negatived—original Mo- 
tion agreed to. 

On the Clause being proposed which gives 
to the Bishop the right of dispensation, by 
which an individual might be allowed to 
hold two livings of large income, 

Lord King opposed the clause, which, 
in his mind, nullified any beneficial effects 
that might have been expected from the 
Bill. He had no objection to see small 
livings united for the benefit of the poorer 
incumbents, but the dispensing power, he 
found would enable a clergyman to hold 
two livings of 1,000/. a year each. To 
this he could not agree. 

The Earl of Harrowby expressed a wish 
that t e clause should be postponed. 

The Lord Chancellor objected to the 
postponement of the clause. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to, and 
House resumed. 


—— OLOPOLOD ODDIE 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, September 13, 1831. 


Minutes.} New Writs issued. For the County of Dorset, 
in the room of the Right Hon. Joun Catcrart, deceased ; 
and for the Borough of Flint, in the room of Sir E, P. 
Luoyvp, now Lord Mostyn. 

Bills brought in. Poor Relief (Ireland); Valuations of 
Land and Tenements, Ireland, Amendment; Subletting 
Act (Ireland) Amendment Appropriation. 

Returns ordered. On the Motion of Mr. Humes, for a 
Copy of a Report recently made with respect to the Seotch 
Universities ; for a Report of Mr. RicHarDs, respecting 
Waste Lands in the Canadas and Emigration, and for an 
account of the total number of Persons who had emigrated 
from the various parts of the United Kingdom to North 
America, and to the British Colonies, since the passing of 
the Act 9 George 4th, cap. 21, distinguishing the number 
to each, 

Petitions presented. By Mr, Hunt, from the Eastern 
Branch of the National Union, Pitt Street, Bethnal-green, 
against the cruel and vindictive Sentence upon Mr. Robert 
Taylor. By Mr. Alderman WaITHMAN, from a Meeting 
in Manchester, for the speedy passing of the Reform Bill. 
By Lord Ineestrig, from the Guild of Saddlers in the 
City of Dublin, praying for compensation for the Coal 
Meters in that City. 


NewrownBarry Arrray.] Mr. Maz- 
well presented a Petition from the parish 
of Tomregan, in the county of Cavan, 
signed by 258 Protestants, and 319 Roman 
Catholics, praying that the grant to the 
Kildare-street Society might not be with- 
drawn. The hon. Member also moved 
for the depositions taken at the Coroner's 
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inquest at Newtownbarry; and, in doing 
so, availed himself of the opportunity of 
stating, that if the documents which he 
had already offered to the House had failed 
in satisfying the mind of every person as 
to the statements respecting the atrocities 
alleged to have been committed on Mary 
Mulroney being utterly destitute of found- 
ation, he begged leave to adduce one 
testimony more, which, he was certain, 
must remove every existing doubt from 
the mind of even the most prejudiced per- 
son. He held in his hand the affidavit of 
a most respectable gentleman, Mr. Boyce, 
the medical person who examined the 
body of the deceased. Mr. Boyce swears, 
“That he is a practitioner in surgery 
and medicine, and a licentiate in mid- 
wifery; that he attended Mary Mulroney 
on the 18th of June last; that she died 
from the effects of a gun-shot wound ; that 
a bullet had passed through her body, en- 
tering at the right hip, and passing out at 
the navel; that there was no child pro- 
truding,nor was the said Mary Mulroney in 
in a state of pregnancy; that she had no 
other marks of violence than the ordinary 
appearance of a gun-shot wound; the 
orifice of said wound not being by any 
means larger than just sufficient for the 
exit of the bullet; and that it is untrue 
that said Mary Mulroney was ripped open, 
either by a bullet, or by any other means.” 
Motion agreed to. 


Law or Lisex.] Mr. Hume presented 
a Petition from Joseph Townshend Har- 
man, who had been sentenced to be con- 
fined in the King’s Bench Prison for six 
months, for writing and publishing a Libel, 
although he had proved that the con- 
tents of the Libel were true. The pe- 
titioner stated, that the power which per- 
sons, however, criminal, at present pos- 
sessed of prosecuting persons, however 
virtuous, who should tell the truth respect- 
ing them, was subversive of the just liberty 
of the subject ; and the petitioner prayed 
that the Law of Libel might be forthwith 
amended. The hon Member supported 
the prayer of the petition, and expressed a 
hope that the time was not far distant at 
which the law would be soaltered as to allow 
the truth of the allegations contained in 
alleged libels to be proved in evidence on 
all prosecutions for libel. He was one of 
those who held that the truth never could 
be a libel. 
The petition was ordered to be printed. 
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Turasuinc Macuines.] Lord George 
Lennox said, he had to present a Petition 
from a lady named Harfield, who resided 
at Westbourne, in Sussex. The petitioner 
stated, that. in November last her thrash- 
ing-machine was broken, and that upon 
presenting to the Magistrates in sessions 
a claim for compensation against the hun- 
dred, she was informed by the said Magis- 
trates, that the Act which regulated re- 
coveries against the hundred did not in- 
clude thrashing-machines. The petitioner 
therefore prayed from that hon. House 
such compensation as the justice of her 
case entitled her to. 

Mr. Hume thought there must be some 
mistake in the petition, because he had 
always understood that compensation for 
the destruction of this kind of property 
could be recovered against the hundred. 
It was stated in Lord Melbourne’s circular 
last year, that thrashing-machines were 
as much under the protection of the law 
as any other species of property; and if 
this were not the case, another hour cught 
not to be allowed to pass without an alter- 
ation in the law. 

Mr. Spring Rice was also of opinion 
that there must be some mistake in the 
petition. He believed that thrashing-ma- 
chines were as much under the protection 
of the law as any other property was, and 
until he heard it laid down by some com- 
petent legal authority, that compensation 
for such property could not be recovered 
from the hundred, he should certainly not 
acquiesce in the decision of the Magis- 
trates in the petitioner’s case. But per- 
haps the decision of the Magistrates was 
not correctly stated in the petition. It 
might be that there was some defect in the 
claim which had been presented by the 
petitioner. 

Lord George Lennox was not compe- 
tent to give an opinion upon the law of 
the case, but he was sure there was no 
mistake as to the facts stated by the pe- 
titioner. The Magistrates had told her 
that thrashing-machines were not included 
in Mr. Peel’s Act. 

Mr. Hunt said, that the best way was, 
to prohibit thrashing-machines altogether. 
When labour was low priced, as at present, 
the work could be better and cheaper 
done by hand; and if the landlords would 
but lower their rents one-third, which they 
ought to do, there would be no destruc- 
tion of machinery, for labourers would be 
employed at adequate wages. 
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Mr. Hume said, the hon. Member con- 
tradicted himself; he said the work could 
be better and cheaper done by hand than 
by machines. If that was the case, the 
farmer would of course lay aside his ma- 
chines for his own advantage, He con- 
sidered the tone of the hon. Member’s ob- 
servations likely to create mischief. 

Mr. Hunt said, he had never meant to 
say that the farmers were not to use such 
machines if they pleased, nor had he any 
desire to encourage persons to do mischief, 

Lord IJngestrie observed that he had 
understood the hon. Member to recom- 
mend thrashing-machines to be put down, 
which would enable the farmers to employ 
more labourers. He regretted to under- 
stand that Wiltshire was again visited 
by incendiaries; a thrashing machine had 
been just completed by a farmer near 
Salisbury, and as it was about to be used, 
his whole premises were destroyed, to his 
utter ruin, He feared the country was in 
a very unsettled state. 

Mr. Hodges said, the allusion of the 
hon. member for Preston to rents was ill- 
timed, and was not borne out by facts: 
where they had been most reduced, the 
labourer’s comforts had not increased. 

Mr. George Robinson said, if the House 
could not give the farmers increased means 
of employment, they could not employ more 
labourers. It was important, therefore, for 
them to consider if there was no other 
way of meeting the evil of an unemployed 
population for which they were unable to 
furnish employment. The obvious remedy 
was, to facilitatethe labourer’s obtaining the 
means of subsistence. They might avoid 
burthening the necessaries of life with ex- 
cessive taxes, and they might, by reducing 
taxation and altering the Corn-laws, raise 
the rate of profit and increase employment. 
He could confirm the hon. member for 
Kent in his remark respecting reducing 
rents; he had himself a small property in 
that county, and had reduced the rents 
from fifteen to twenty per cent, which 
had relieved the farmers, but had not 
ameliorated the condition of the labourers. 
Hehad, he regretted to say, received inform- 
ation that fires were again beginning to 
make their appearance in that county; he 
therefore hoped, that vigorous measures 
would be immediately taken to stop such 
proceedings. 

Mr. Paget said, as long as there was 
no other qualifications for a Magistrate 
than property to the amount of 100/. a 
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year, it was likely many persons would 
get into the magistracy who were unfit for 
the situation. When so much depended 
upon their fitness for the office, it was in- 
cumbent upon the Legislature to inquire if 
some other qualifications were not necessary 
than a certain amount of property. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan observed, there 
could be no doubt that machinery had 
amazingly multiplied the productive power 
of the country, but it was equally clear 
that the poorer classes of people had not 
yet, at all events, received much benefit 
from it. He was of opinion that the pre- 
sent generation would experience all the 
evils of machinery, and the next derive all 
the advantages of it. Thrashing-machines 
could in no case prevent the employment 
of the poor, but might assist in their ob- 
taining it, by retaining land in cultivation 
which might otherwise go out of it. He 
begged to remark, in reply tothe hon. mem- 
ber for Leicester’s strictures upon the ma- 
gistracy, that he had always considered a 
low qualification as an advantage, inas- 
much as it gave a greater choice, and per- 
mitted persons to be chosen who were con- 
nected with the people, which produced 
a species of self government. A stranger, 
however learned in the law, could not inspire 
the people with such confidence as a man 
who constantly lived amongst them and 
entered into all the minor details of the 
administration of justice. 

Mr. Paget thought, there were descrip- 
tions of Magistrates, whom the hon. 
Baronet would not attempt to praise, or ap- 
prove ofsuch persons being appointed mere- 
ly because they had a qualification of 100/. 
a-year. Did the hon. Baronet ever hear 
ofa trading Justice? He had known such, 
and they were a severe infliction on the 
poor. It could not be disputed that there 
were at present many incompetent and 
unfit persons in the magistracy. 

Petition to be printed. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.| Mr. Georye Robin- 
son said, he was about to request, that the 
House would give him a little of its atten- 
tion, while he should introduce to its 
notice a motion connected with a local sub- 
ject, which he was reluctantly compelled 
to bring forward, in consequence of his 
not having received a satisfactory answer 
from the noble Lord (the Under Colonial 
Secretary) on the point to which it re- 
ferred. The subject which he was about 
to introduce to the House was the case of 
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Newfoundland—an island which contained 
upwards of 100,000 of our fellow-subjects, 
who had no local legislature to attend to their 
interests, and who were, in consequence, 
obliged to resort to that House to seek 
from Parliament a redress of the grievances 
of which they complained. Though he 
was aware of the impatience of the House 
to proceed to the very important matter 
which stood for discussion this evening, he 
felt compelled to occupy a short portion of 
its time with this subject, as, considering 
the present state of the public business, a 
postponement of his Motion now would be 
tantamount to an abandonment of it for 
the Session, and the present was the third 
Session in which he had endeavoured to 
bring it forward. He should not have 
troubled the House had the Ministers 
taken the matter into their own hands, 
This was one of the oldest possessions of 
his Majesty in that hemisphere, and if it 
had been properly attended to, it would 
have been one of the most useful and 
important of our colonies. It was treated, 
however, as a mere fishing establishment, 
conducted in such a way as to prevent 
residence. In thecourse of time, however, 
numbers did become residents in spite of 
the law. The Governors formerly, to pre- 
vent this,went so far asto pull down houses. 
He had a document which showed that a 
resident was under the necessity of asking 
permission to build a pig-stye. The colony 
was a fief of the Admiralty, and on that 
account the situation of it was kept a 
secret. At length a friend of his, Mr, 
Forbes, now Chief Justice of New South 
Wales, drew the attention of Government 
to the subject, and in 1824 two Acts of 
Parliament were passed to improve the 
colony, one relating to the encouragement 
of the fisheries, and the other to the 
administration of justice. They were 
passed only for five years. It was too 
much the practice to have recourse to 
procrastination in all colonial matters. The 
rule of the Government with respect to the 
colonies of England, always appeared to 
be to say, whenever anything was suggest- 
ed, ‘* Oh, we'll think of that—we’ll think 
of that!” and the result was, that nothing 
whatever wasdone. In the year 1829, the 
right hon. Secretary for the Colonies under 
the late Government, had,on an emergency, 
brought down a bill to that House for the 
purpose of continuing the legislative 
enactments with respect to Newfoundland 
for three years and a half longer: he had 
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at the time suggested that he would much 
rather that they should be only continued 
for one year longer, as that would compel 
the Government speedily to recur to the 
subject; but the answer that he had 
receiyed was, that most likely the Govern- 
ment would take the question into con- 
sideration in less than a year; and yet, 
now they were nearly at the end of the 
year 1831, not only had nothing been 
done, but the noble Lord (Howick) had, on 
the 11th of May, told him, that he did not 
think,that it would be necessary to do any- 
thing this year. The inhabitants of New- 
foundland, though they admitted that the 
general legislative enactments for the 
island were judicious, had suggested 
alterations with respect to particular parts, 
but not one of them had been complied 
with. Such, indeed, was the procrastina- 
tion in these matters, that the new laws 
did not reach the colony for six weeks 
after the old laws had expired, so that for 
the period of six weeks the island had 
been left without any law at all. That 
House had been found utterly inca- 
pable of legislating for Newfoundland, 
and the inhabitants had memorialized the 
King, praying that he would at once grant 
them a constitutional government. He 
had had a personal interview with his 
Majesty on the subject, and his Majesty, 
from early recollections, felt and had ex- 
pressed his strongest sympathy for the in- 
habitants of that island. Formerly, he 
was ready to admit, the inhabitants were 
not unanimous as to the necessity of a 
colonial legislature, but the case was now 
different, and they were now unanimous 
on that subject. Looking at the increase 
and wealth of the colony, he thought it 
had a right to call for a constituent govern- 
ment. ‘The number of vessels that arrived 
there yearly, according to the petition 
addressed to his Majesty, was 700; the 
exports amounted to 600,000/., and the 
imports to 640,000/., independent of the 
coasting trade,which employed 400 vessels 
owned and registered in the island. Prince 
Edward’s Island, which had a population 
of only 32,000, and Bermuda, with a 
population of 20,000, had a colonial 
legislature, while Newfoundland, with a 
population of 100,000, had none. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
see the necessity of attending to the 
request of the inhabitants. Such, in- 
deed, was the importance attached to this 
colony by Lord Chatham, that he thought 
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it worth going to war for. He should not 
go so far, but it might be made highly 
beneficial to this country. The noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Howick) had admitted 
to him, that in his opinion, the people of 
Newfoundland ought to have some share 
in the administration of their own affairs, 
and yet the noble Lord had done nothing 
towards that object ; and unless the noble 
Lord would say,that it was the intention of 
his Majesty’s Ministers to give to the 
colony a legislative assembly and a local 
government of their own, he should cer- 
tainly persevere in his Motion. The 
noble Lord had said, that one objection 
to giving the colony a government was, that 
it would throw all the power and influence 
into the town of St. John’s, to the injury of 
the other towns of the island; but he de- 
nied the soundness of such an opinion. 
Agriculture was now discouraged in the 
island, and though the soil was fertile, and 
capable of producing wheat, oats, and 
the edible roots, the inhabitants were 
compelled to import even potatoes from 
Americaand Ireland. The people had not 
even the power to make roads or to levy 
assessments for any purpose, and the 
colony was virtually in the state in which 
it was acentury ago. England had all 
the advantages of a trade with Newfound- 
land, without any of the disadvantages of 
restrictive duties which attended her trade 
with her other colonies. There had been 
an excess of revenue in the colony for the 
last twelve years; but the late Ministers 
had sent over there a civil establishment 
totally beyond any necessity of the case. 
What he complained of was, that the 
Ministers suffered their opinion to be 
guided by the merchants who traded to 
Newfoundland, and who, as they only 
traded there, had no sympathies in favour of 
the colonists. Another point which particu- 
larly required attention, was the state of the 
fisheries on that coast; there was a portion 
of the coast where the right of fishing was 
conceded tothe French; but it was by no 
means clear that they had the exclusive 
right, and the colonists had applied to 
Government for information as to whether 
the inhabitants of Newfoundland had not 
a concurrent right with the French to fish 
there; the only answer, however, that 
they had been able to obtain was, that the 
Government did not know. Even at the 
time of Charles Ist, and up to the reign of 
William and Mary, the French paid for the 
right, and he believed such was the case 
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up tothe Treaty of Utrecht. But the peo- 

le of Newfoundland being left in ignor- 
ance by the Government, as to whether 
the concurrent right existed or not, they 
came to a resolution of fitting out a ship to 
try the question. This ship sailed to that 
part of the coast where the French fishery 
was carried on, with directions to use every 
means short of violence to prosecute its 
fishing there. The French offered to con- 
cede the privilege there to that ship for the 
season, as a matter of favour; but this, 
of course, was refused ; and the result was, 
thata French naval commander ordered the 
ship’s anchorto beweighed,bywhichher fish- 
ing was stopped. He would, in conclusion, 
appeal to the noble Lord the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether it was fit thatsuch 
a colony, so powerful and prosperous as he 
had described, should be left in such acon- 
dition. The hon. Member then moved, 
‘* That an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, praying that he would be 
graciously pleased to grant to his ancient 
and faithful colony of Newfoundland a 
Constitutional Legislative Government, 
similar to those enjoyed by his Majesty’s 
other North-American colonies, and as 
nearly as possible in accordance with the 
principles of the British Constitution; 
and also, that measures may be taken to 
ascertain the rights and privileges of his 
Majesty’s subjects in that island under ex- 
isting treaties with France, and to afford 
them protection in the exercise of the 
same.” 

Lord Howick felt himself embarrassed 
both by the time and manner in which 
the hon. Member had brought forward his 
motion. It was well known,that this day 
had been reserved, by the commonconsent 
of the House, to be set apart for the object 
of receiving the report upon the Reform 
Bill. He was, therefore, under great 
difficulty in being called upon so inoppor- 
tunely to decide such a question, or to 
vindicate the policy which Ministers, in 
the short time they had been in office, had 
thought it their duty to pursue. The 
answer he had given to the hon. Member 
on a former occasion, had given great 
satisfaction to the principal port of the 
kingdomwhich had the greatest commercial 
connection with Newfoundland. He knew 
that the hon. Member himself had not 
been able, for a long time, to make up his 
mind upon the propriety of what he now 
advised, and the House might, therefore, 
very justly infer,that the question had been 
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fraught with difficulties, and that the 
colonists had not, hitherto, been in a state 
to receive a legislative assembly. It was 
not unreasonable that he should ask the 
hon. Member to postpone his Motion for 
the present Session. The recent Acts 
under which Newfoundland had _ been 
governed, although they had not answered 
every exigency, had nevertheless greatly 
benefitted the colony. It was true that 
they required modifications, and he was 
perfectly ready to acknowledge, that the 
time had arrived in which the people of 
Newfoundland must be intrusted with a 
considerable share in the administration of 
their own affairs, and in the next Session of 
Parliament the subject would of necessity 
be brought before the House by the expir- 
ation of the existing laws. There was a 
difficulty in forming any system that would 
not tend to throw the whole power into the 
hands of the people of St. John’s, to the 
prejudice of other parts of the colony. 
The inhabitants of Newfoundland were so 
scattered, that it was impossible for them 
to have any share in the Representation. 
In 1827, the total number of permanent 
resident inhabitants were 36,000, and of 
these 11,900 were resident at St. John’s, 
while the remainder were distributed in a 
great number of villages and places, of 
which the population was individually 
very small. Between sixty and seventy 
of those small places, containing more than 
two-thirds of the inhabitants, were cut off 
from all communication with St. John’s 
for six months of the year. He was 
aware that the population had since in- 
creased very considerably, and was rapidly 
increasing. That showed that the island 
was not yet going to decay, and that was 
of itself, he thought, a sufficient consider- 
ation to justify delay. The Governor of 
Newfoundland was shortly to come over to 
this country,and his local information would 
assist his Majesty’s Ministers in the in- 
quiries which they felt it their duty to 
pursue, before they came to a final adjust- 
ment of the question. Tor these reasons 
he thought the hon. Member ought not to 
prejudice the subject by pressing the Mo- 
tion, and he should feel it his duty to move 
the previous question. 

The Amendment was then put. 

Sir John Newport said, he did not think 
a Motion of such importance ought to be 
discussed at that moment, when the House 
expected to go on with the Reform Bill. 
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hon.Member, and for that reason he would 
advise him to withdraw his Motion, par- 
ticularly after what had fallen from the 
noble Lord. He trusted, that Government, 
on considering the subject, would be 
cautious in taking the advice or opinion of 
those who might be more anxious to con- 
sult their own interests than the interests 
of the colony. 

Mr. Hume thought, that the time was 
come when delay, if longer continued, 
would be productive of evil: 90,000 
English subjects asked to be removed 
from under the arbitrary sway of one man, 
and to be allowed to conduct their own 
affairs. Was that unreasonable? They 
offered to do this without putting the 
country to the expense of 10,000/., or 
20,000/., a-year, to which it was now 
liable. He thought that the hon. member 
for Worcester had done right in bringing 
the subject forward. It was of no use to 
say, that the Ministers were not prepared, 
for they had voted for the Motion of the hon. 
member for Worcester last year, when he 
moved for a Committee. For three con- 
secutive years, too, thehon. Member had 
brought the subject forward, so that it was 
not a novelty. He was surprised, therefore, 
that the noble Lord should not be prepared 
to go into this subject. It was monstrous 
to continue to govern this great colony 
from Downing-street. That gave rise to 
malversation and misgovernment. He 
approved of putting the Motion to the 
House, in order to see what our present 
liberal Government would do. The local 
difficulties spoken of by the noble Lord, 
ought not to preclude the House from 
agreeing to this Motion. He was in no haste 
to adapt a government to Newfoundland,or 
to any other country, without studying 
the local circumstances; but the only 
question in the case was, should these 
people have a representative government of 
their own? He hoped that the same species 
of government would be given to New- 
foundland as existed in Nova Scotia. He 
was surprised that the noble Lord should 
not be aware that the inhabitants of Poole 
had a local and separate interest opposed 
to the residents of Newfoundland. They 
had maintained an injurious influence for, 
and control over that colony for many 
years, and it was time that it was put an 
end to. Was it possible, that the inhabit- 
ants of St. John’s, consisting of 12,000 
people, should have the power of return- 
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argument used by the noble Lord would 
apply also to Canada, where the people 
were as much scattered as in Newfound- 
land, and there the best Representatives 
were taken from among the thinly-peopled 
districts. He hoped the hon. Member 
would press the Motion to a division, in 
order to see if the British House of Com- 
mons, which was about to give Repre- 
sentatives to the people and property of 
this country, would refuse it to the inhabit- 
ants of Newfoundland. Wherever the 
people had a representative government, 
asat Nevis, they managed their own affairs 
cheaply, while in all the colonies that 
were governed from Downing-street, the 
expenses were enormous. He should sup- 
port the Motion. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson recommended 
the hon. member for Worcester to with- 
draw his motion for the present.. He 
was favourable to the principle of the 
motion, but he wanted further information 
before he could consent to agree to a 
vote. He hoped that the hon. Member 
would give notice of a day when the 
whole question might be discussed, or 
that he would move for a Select Com- 
mittee, so that the House might then be 
able to pronounce an opinion upon it 
after due and proper inquiries. He con- 
fessed that he was not prepared to come 
to a decision, and, therefore, he wished 
the motion to be withdrawn. 

Lord Althorp admitted, that he had 
voted for a Committee of Inquiry last 
year, but that was very different from the 
present motion of the hon. Member; and 
he was surprised that his hon. friend, the 
member for Middlesex, did not see the 
difference. Speaking for himself, and not 
as a member of the Government, then, he 
should say he did not feel that there 
was any necessity to have a Committee of 
Inquiry, because the question was under 
the consideration of the Government. It 
was the intention of the Government to 
make the measure which must be brought 
forward next Session for the regulation of 
the colony, as liberal as possible, and 
give to the people of Newfoundland as 
much power over their own affairs as was 
consistent with their situation. That was 
the object of the Government, though 
there were difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing it into execution, The hon. member 
for Kirkcudbright had suggested the pro- 
priety of appointing a Committee, and he 
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ment, if such a motion were made. In 
that Committee, the difficulties felt by the 
Government might be stated and ex- 
amined, and the House might be able to 
form an opinion on the subject. If the 
hon. Gentleman proposed to move for a 
Committee, he would suggest, that the 
hon. Member should not do it then, but 
give notice of the motion for to-morrow, 
or some other day; and he should not feel 
the slightest objection to having such a 
Committee appointed. The effect of the 
Committee could not be to pass any law 
this Session, but it might put the House 
in possession of much information, and the 
Government would assist its inquiries. 

Mr. Labouchere regretted the course 
recommended by the noble Lord, as he 
considered that it was not right to dele- 
gate inquiries into such important ques- 
tions to Committees of the House, instead 
of the Government itself investigating the 
subject. He hoped no Constitution would 
be given to Newfoundland but a Constitu- 
tion which was to be most Jiberal. He 
was afraid that the noble Lord (Lord 
Howick) had lent a too willing ear to the 
Governor, and others, who were anxious 
to limit and curtail the power of the 
colonists, though it might be at the ex- 
pense of the prosperity of the colony. He 
thought his noble friend attached too 
much weight to the fact of the inhabitants 
being somewhat scattered. He saw no 
reason why the people of Newfoundland 
might not collect as well at St. John’s, as 
the people of Canada met at Quebec. 
He intreated the noble Lord not to rely 
too much on the local authorities of 
Newfoundland. The people there were 
the best judges of their own interest, and 
of what they wished to have done. 

Lord Howick had expressed no opinion 
on the policy of giving a representative 
government to Newfoundland. He had 
only stated, that there were difficulties 
which the Government was not prepared 
to surmount. He agreed with the hon. 
Member, that statements of Judges and 
Governors were not to be implicitly relied 
on; but he could not agree in the opinion 
that their opinions were to be treated like 
waste paper. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped he should be 
excused trespassing upon the time of the 
House a few minutes, as there were cir- 
cumstances peculiarly connected with the 
subject which induced him to rise on the 
present occasion, He trusted that the 
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great principles of liberty would be re- 
garded in the government which was to 
be given to Newfoundland. Ireland had 
sent forth many of her children to that 
colony, both Catholics and  Protest- 
ants; and he was happy to bear his 
testimony to the spirit of union which 
prevailed among them. He had recently 
learnt a fact which he begged to commu- 
nicate to the House as highly creditable 
to both parties. It gratified him much to 
hear it. Some time back, a church 
belonging to a body of Protestants had 
fallen into decay, and their neighbours, 
the Catholics, erected another for them. 
This kind act was met by a similar one on 
the part of a body of Catholics who 
wanted a chapel, and one was built for 
them by a party of Protestants. He hoped 
that the hon. member for Worcester would 
withdraw his motion, and afterwards move 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham said, the question 
was too important to be got rid of by a 
side-wind. He was at a loss to under- 
stand what extraordinary preparation was 
required to do an act of justice. The 
noble Lord’s objection to confer a legis- 
lative government on the island, on ac- 
count of the scattered state of the popu- 
lation, he thought had been very satisfac- 
torily replied to. Around the island there 
was a rich mine of wealth, which they did 
not work for want of such an Assembly as 
was now asked for, and that mine was 
transferred to the French and the Ameri- 
cans. He did not wish to exclude other 
nations, but he wished the advantages of 
the fishery to be properly secured to New- 
foundland. 

Mr. Burge was surprised to hear the 
Government assert, that nine months 
were too short a time to decide whether 
a Representative Government should be 
given to Newfoundland, and yet that Go- 
vernment found four months too long to 
allow for consideration when a new Con- 
stitution was to be framed for England. 
But the Government was ready to listen 
to speculation, and act upon a complete 
dearth of information. In Jamaica the 
population was scattered as much as in 
Newfoundland, and yet it had never en- 
tered into the head of any man to say, 
that a Representative Government was 
not adapted to Jamaica. The noble Lord 
seemed to think he could resort to no 
better source of information concerning 
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Newfoundland than to the inhabitants of 
Poole. He complained that all the Go- 
vernments had been perfectly ignorant of 
the circumstances of the colonies, and had 
taken no pains to inquire intothem. One 
Government had ordered the Attorney- 
General of one island to prosecute an 
offence committed in another; and one 
Member had supposed that vessels might 
go as quickly from Jamaica to Barbadoes 
as they went from Barbadoes to Jamaica, 
forgetting that the trade winds always 
blew there in one direction. He hoped 
that the question would not be aban- 
doned, and that a Committee would be 
appointed this Session. 

Mr. George Robinson was willing to 
comply with the wish of the House, as far 
as he could, consistently with the duty he 
owed to the persons in whose behalf he 
had brought the motion forward. If the 
Government would give him a pledge to 
establish a Representative Government in 
Newfoundland ; or, if not able to do that, 
would give him a pledge to grant a Com- 
mittee next year, he would withdraw his 
motion. He would not move for a Com- 
mittee this Session, because he believed it 
was drawing towards an end, The promise 
of a Minister, indeed, he was aware, was 
no security for a legislative measure, be- 
cause he might not be in office. The 
noble Lord had not answered the part of 
his speech which referred to that most im- 
portant part of the subject—the fishery, 
as it was now enjoyed by the French. 
The hon. Member concluded by proposing 
to withdraw his motion. 

Lord Althorp could not pledge himself 
to any particular plan or measure with 
respect to Newfoundland ; but would 
repeat, that Ministers would next Session 
feel it their duty to propose a measure 
extending to that colony as much freedom 
as was compatible with local circum- 
stances. If that measure should fail in its 
object, then there would be no hesitation 
to the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into the circumstances or causes 
of that failure. 

Mr. Robinson had every confidence in 
the noble Lord’s declaration, and there- 
fore would withdraw his motion. He 
must observe, however, that the noble 
Under Colonial Secretary had passed over 
his remarks with respect to the claims of 
the French to concurrent right of fishery. 

Lord Howick said, his silence proceeded 
from inadyertence, All the answer he 
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could then give was, that the subject was 
then under discussion between the English 
and French Governments. 

Motion withdrawn. 


ParLiaMENTARY Rerorm — Bitty 
FOR ENGLAND—CONSIDERATION OF THE 
Rerort.] The Order of the Day for the 
House going into a further consideration 
of the Report on the Reform of Parliament 
(England) Bill, being read, 

Lord John Russell said, that in moving 
this further stage of the Reform Bill, it 
would, probably, be the most convenient 
course if he stated briefly the nature of 
the few amendments or additions which 
the Government thought it requisite to 
propose, either in consequence of having 
received more satisfactory information, or 
in compliance with suggestions made by 
hon. Members in the course of the discus- 
sions which had already taken place. 
There were only two points on which they 
had found it necessary to make any ma- 
terial change beyond slight verbal alter- 
ations. ‘The one related to the distribu- 
tion of parishes and townships by the 
Commissioners; and the other, to the 
period for the commencement of registra- 
tion. With respect to the distribution of 
the voters in parishes, the House were, 
probably, aware, that the Bill, as originally 
printed, did not give the Commissioners 
the power of dividing parishes or town- 
ships, but rendered it necessary, that the 
whole of a parish should be added in 
those cases where it was thought right to 
increase the number of the constituency. 
That intention having been subsequently 
abandoned, and the Commissioners being 
now empowered to take in any part of a 
parish which may seem fit to them, for 
giving effect to the intentions of the 
Legislature, it had been considered more 
convenient, instead of the words “ town- 
ship or parish,” in the twenty-fifth clause, 
to insert the word “town.” To give 
an instance of the way in which the 
alteration would operate in two or three 
cases, he might mention the town of 
Brighthelmstone, in which the Commis- 
sioners, through the means of the altera- 
tion, would be able to include all the 
inhabitants of the town without also unit- 
ing with them those of the adjoining 
parishes. With respect to the period for 
the commencement of the registration, the 
noble Lord (Althorp), on whom the con- 
duct of the Bill devolved, not finding him- 
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self at liberty, notwithstanding the delay 
produced by the continuance of the de- 
bates, to make any alteration in the origi- 
nal determination of the Government, had 
invariably declared, that the registration of 
the present year was to commence on the 
Ist day of November. It was now, how- 
ever, the opinion of the Government, that 
there would not be sufficient time between 
the passing of the Bill and the Ist of No- 
vember in the present year for the Over- 
seers to prepare the lists for the com- 
mencement of the registration, and they 
therefore proposed now, that the Ist day 
of February should be named instead of 
the Ist day of November, for the com- 
mencement of the registration. There 
was no other alteration to propose in that 
stage of the Bill that he at present recol- 
lected, with the exception of one or two 
with respect to dates. The Bill provided 
that ali rates and taxes should be paid up 
to the Ist day of July, in order to ensure 
the payment of the necessary rates and the 
assessed taxes due previous to the com- 
mencement of the registration in the month 
of August. It was now thought, however, 
that it would answer as well, and be more 
convenient, if the 6th of April was named 
instead of the Ist of July, so that the 
whole of the taxes due on the quarter 
ending on the 5th of April would, in the 
same manner, be paid up before the com- 
mencement of the registration in August. 
There would be found in the Bill a pro- 
viso on the subject of taking the polls 
in booths, or places with respect to which 
a suggestion had been made by the hon. 
member for the county of Worcester. 
That hon. Member had suggested, that it 
would be convenient in some cases to al- 
low the polls to be taken in houses. He 
(Lord John Russell) said, at the time, that 
he thought the proviso would admit of an 
interpretation to that extent; but, on con- 
sideration, they thought it now more safe 
to introduce a few words empowering the 
Sheriff, if he thought proper, to open 
booths for polling in houses which he 
might consider eligible for that purpose. 
He did not believe there was any other 
amendment or alteration to be proposed 
on bringing up the Report; but in com- 
pliance with a pledge given by the noble 
Lord (Althorp) in the course of the dis- 
cussion, that the question of whether the 
Jarge counties of Wales could claim any 
additional Representatives, should be 
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ment, he (Lord John Russell) had now to 
state, that the Government had considered 
that point with the utmost attention, and 
that they had found four of these counties 
distinguished from the others by an 
amount of population much beyond that 
of the others. It was intended, however, 
to give an additional Representative to 
only two of these counties; one of the 
four — Glamorganshire — having already 
obtained a second Member ; and the other, 
Pembroke—-being disentitled, for a reason 
which they considered satisfactory. The 
two counties to which he alluded were 
Carmarthenshire and Denbighshire. In 
the year 1821 the population of Carmar- 
thenshire was upwards of 90,000, and 
that of Denbigh 76,000. The other 
county, that of Pembroke, was the next 
in point of population; it had 74,000; 
but that county had already two districts 
of boroughs, each returning a Member, 
and for that reason they did not think it 
necessary to add to the county Represent- 
ation, as the balance was sufficiently pre- 
served. The principle of the Bill, it had 
already been frequently observed, was to 
provide Representatives for large and po- 
pulous towns; and in order to carry it 
into full effect, the Government had de- 
termined to confer the right of returning 
one Member each on two places, whose 
relative importance had not been suffici- 
ently estimated at the time of the ar- 
rangement of the Schedules. One of these 
was the town of Ashton-under-Lyne, in 
the county of Lancaster, and the other 
Stroud and Minchin Hampton, in the 
county of Gloucester. He did not mean 
to propose these additions on bringing up 
the Report, but he gave notice now of his 
intention to do so on the third reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. Goulburn begged to know on what 
day the noble Lord intended to move the 
third reading of the Bill, as it was of 
great importance that Members should be 
informed at least some days previous, in 
order to be ready to express their opinions 
on the alterations now first suggested by 
the noble Paymaster of the Forces, which, 
in his opinion, were of great importance. 

Lord Althorp could not look upon the 
alterations to be so important as the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite had designated 
them; but, however, whether they were 
so or not, he was ready to allow that it 
was necessary for the House to know on 
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reading of the Bill; and, although he 
could not positively fix the period for that 
motion, owing to the uncertainty as to 
when the report would be disposed of, 
still he was in hopes that on Monday next 
the third reading would be moved. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the noble 
Lord refused to acknowledge the im- 
portance of the alterations now first pro- 
posed to the House; but he must beg 
leave to differ with the noble Lord, and to 
say, that nothing could be more important 
than the power given to Commissioners for 
dividing the counties into districts. He 
hailed the alteration asa proof of the noble 
Lord’s accession to the opinions which he 
had expressed in the Committee, and he was 
glad to perceive, that the suggestion which 
he had made, with respect to the adjacent 
parts of a town, not lying within the parish, 
being added to the town as part of the 
borough, was adopted, as the noble Lord 
had illustrated, by the case of Brighton ; 
but which the noble Lord and his majority 
had rejected in the cases ofGuildford, Sud- 
bury, Dorchester, and to many other towns. 

Lord John Russell said, that it was a 
very proper alteration as to Brighton ; but 
there were many instances in which this 
alteration could not be applied. 

Sir Charles Wetherell contended, that 
the alteration of the dates in the Bill was 
a very important one, and required time 
to ascertain its effects ; it would be better 
to have the amendments introduced at 
once, that they might be fully understood 
before the third reading. 

Lord John Russell said, the reason of 
his not proposing the introduction of the 
amendments at present was, to prevent it 
being said he took the House by surprise. 

An Hon. Member said, the town and 
parish of Brighton were, by Act of Par- 
liament, co-extensive. The proprietors of 
houses in the suburbs which were situated 
in other parishes, were anxious to retain 
their county franchises, and did not wish 
to be included in the new borough. 

Mr. Goulburn wished the noble Lord 
would insert in the Bill at once all the 
amendments and alterations which he in- 
tended to make. It had been altered 
over .and over again at every stage, and 
he must say that he should like to see it 
in a complete shape once before he gave a 
final opinion upon it. 

Mr. Croker suggested, that the Bill 
should be re-committed, pro formd, in 
order to have the necessary alterations 
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made in it. It might then be reprinted 
in time for the third reading of the Bill. 

Lord Althorp thought, that such a 
course might be desirable, if anything 
more than verbal alterations were going to 
be made in the Bill. At present he saw 
no necessity for it. 

Sir Charles Wetherell was of opinion, 
that the creation of four additional repre- 
sentative districts was something more 
than a verbal alteration of the Bill. Two 
new boroughs had sprung up since the 
Bill left the Committee ; two counties 
were to receive an additional Member, 
and he had no guarantee that other four 
Members might not be added in the in- 
terval between the present stage and the 
third reading of the Bill. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was also of opinion, 
the amendments proposed should now be 
introduced into the Bill, and that the Bill 
ought to be printed as it was intended to 
remain. He begged to be permitted, 
while he was on his legs, to ask the noble 
Lords opposite, at what time, under the 
provisions of the Act, as proposed to be 
amended, it would be necessary that the 
registration should be finished ? 

Lord Althorp stated, that the registra- 
tion, commencing on the Ist day of Fe- 
bruary, would not be complete till the last 
day of April. 

Mr. Wilks thought it would be much 
better if no notice had been taken of the 
assessed taxes, but that the payment of 
poor-rates alone should constitute the ne- 
cessary qualification for a vote. He re- 
quested to be informed whether, if a 
person was six months in arrear in the 
payment of his poor-rates, he would still 
be entitled to enjoy the franchise. 

Lord Althorp replied, that to be six 
months in arrear would not disfranchise a 
person. The alteration had been made in 
compliance with suggestions from the right 
hon. member for Montgomeryshire. He 
saw no force whatever in the remarks re- 
lating to the distinction made by the hon. 
Member between poor-rates and assessed 
taxes. 

Sir George Murray asked the noble 
Lord opposite, whether he intended to 
apply the same rule to the Scotch county 
Representation which he had applied to 
the Welsh. He particularly wished for an 
immediate answer to this question, because, 
on account of the distance of Scotland 
from the metropolis, it was necessary to 
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ample time to make such representations 
as they might think expedient on this 
subject, not only to his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but also to that House. 

Lord Althorp replied, that the cases of 
Scotland and Wales were very different. 
Scotland had been united with England 
by a legislative Act of the two countries; 
at which time the number of Members 
was fixed, but Wales had, for several 
centuries before, been connected with this 
country, and had not received any ad- 
dition of Members for that period. It 
was not intended to make any alteration 
in this part of the Scotch Reform Bill. 
If the Scotch counties had any repre- 
sentations to make upon this subject, 
they might make them now. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson contended, that 
by this last alteration, a greater share of 
Representation was given to Wales than 
was given to Scotland. As the noble Lord 
had thought fit to allude to the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland, he 
would beg leave to remind the noble Lord, 
that by that Act there were to be thirty 
Scotch county Members. This Bill re- 
duced the number to twenty-eight. It 
must be also recollected, some of the 
Scotch counties contained three times the 
population of those of Wales. He would 
take that opportunity of calling the noble 
Lord’s attention to the power of the re- 
turning officer to object to any person’s 
vote, who could only apply to the House 
fora remedy. He alluded to the 42nd 
clause, and he hoped the noble Lord 
would consent to such an alteration as, 
in his opinion, the case called for. As 
the clause now stood, even if a Committee 
of that House decided that the com- 
plainant had a right to vote, yet there was 
no provision made, that his name should 
be inserted in the register, and thus he 
might be deprived of the right to vote at 
the next election. 

Lord Althorp expressed his readiness 
to accede to this alteration, as proposed by 
his hon. friend, which he considered an 
improvement. He was anxious to adopt 
any suggestions which he considered im- 
provements, from whomsoever they pro- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Hunt suggested, that the Bill ought 
to contain a clause rendering it necessary 
that a notice should be affixed to the 
church-door of every parish, informing 
the voters of the district and booth in 
which they were to give their votes. 
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Lord Althorp was of opinion, that the 
Bill, in its present shape, sufficiently 
marked the place and district in which 
each voter was to give his suffrage. 

Mr. Baring begged the noble Lord 
would be pleased to inform him, whether 
the Commissioners of divisions were to 
proceed to the execution of their labours 
under the sole guidance of the Act, or 
whether they were to be directed by any 
instructions from the Government ? 

Lord Althorp said, that the Govern- 
ment would issue no instructions whatever 
to the Commissioners, who would be 
guided entirely by the Act, and by their 
own judgment. The whole body of Com- 
missioners would decide on the respective 
duties of the aliquot parts of their num- 
ber, and these respective bodies would 
proceed, under those decisions, to make 
the divisions which should be allotted to 
their arrangement. 

The Order of the Day for the further 
consideration of the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Reform Bill was read. 

The Speaker said, he wished to direct 
the attention of the House to the course 
which it would be now necessary to 
pursue. On examining the lists, he found 
notices had been given of many alterations 
to parts of the Bill which had already 
passed. But the House would first have 
to agree to the amendments suggested 
by the noble Lord this evening, if they 
were agreed to, then each of the former 
notices would come on in its turn as it 
stood in the list. If any alterations in- 
tended to be proposed were included in 
the amendments which were now brought 
up, they could be included, and made part 
of any discussion to which the amendments 
might give rise. 

Mr. Croker suggested the expediency 
of not reading any clauses except those in 
which amendments were proposed. 

The Speaker said, if any hon. Gentleman 
would now state what amendments he 
intended to propose, it would then be seen 
whether such amendments were comprised 
in the Bill or not. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought it would very 
much meet the convenience of the House 
to re-commit the Bill, with the under. 
standing that the Report should be agreed 
to without discussion. 

Lord Althorp said, that he had so much 
experience of the Committee, that he did 
not feel disposed to go into it again. The 
first amendment which he had to propose 






























































would be in the sixth clause. Any Gen- 
tlemen having to propose amendments to 
previous clauses, must take their oppor- 
tunities as the clauses were read. The 
Amendment he had to propose in the 
sixth clause was merely of a verbal nature. 

The question, ‘ That these amendments 
be now read a second time” was put, and 
it was finally arranged, that the amend- 
ments should be severally proposed ac- 
cording to the order in which they stood 
in the Bill. 

A number of verbal amendments were 
then read, seriatim, and agreed to. 

On the Clerk reading the verbal amend- 
ments in the 21st, or 10/. qualification 
clause, 

Mr. Trevor said, that the increase in 
the number of voters which the clause, in 
its present state, would occasion, must, 
necessarily, be productive of considerable 
tumult and confusion at elections. It 
would be a near approach to Universal 
Suffrage. In the suburbs of the metro- 
polis, and some other large towns, persons 
renting houses at a much higher rate than 
104. a-year, received parish relicf. He 
was persuaded that 20/. was quite low 
enough. He would, therefore, move, 
“That the household franchise in and 
round London, and in all commercial 
and manufacturing towns, be raised from 
101. to 201.” 

Lord Althorp said, he should most 
certainly oppose the amendment; it went 
to destroy the very principle of the Bill. 

The amendment was negatived. 

On that part of the 22nd Clause being 
read, which limits the right of voting in 
cities and boroughs to persons who shall 
have resided for six months in, or within, 
seven miles of such city or borough, next 
previous to the time of voting, 

Mr. Trevor said, this would be too 
great an encroachment on the rights of 
non-resident freemen: he should, there- 
fore move, that the distance be twenty, 
instead of seven miles. 

Lord Althorp said, that such a change 
would affect one of the principles of the 
Bill. He thought seven miles would in- 
clude all those freemen who had a direct 
interest in the welfare of the place. 

An Hon, Member, on the Ministerial side, 
suggested, that ten miles should be a com- 
promise between the two distances. 

Mr. Hughes Hughes thought, that as 
fifteen miles was to be the distance for free- 
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tance would be fair for freemen in boroughs. 

Mr. Estcourt was favourable to the 
greater distance. 

Colonel Stbthorp thought fifteen miles 
not too much to travel to enjoy the privi- 
lege of voting. 

Lord John Russell thought seven miles 
the most reasonable distance, because it 
was a distance which a man might travel 
without being entitled to claim a large 
sum from the candidate on account of 
travelling. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the noble Lord 
had not kept that principle in view in other 
parts of the Bill; for in many of the 
opened boroughs, voters would have to go 
a distance of seventeen miles. 

Mr. Trevor would adopt the suggestion 
of the hon. member for Oxford, and re- 
duce the distance in his Amendment to 
fifteen miles. 

Mr. Croker rose amid a cry of ‘‘question” 
from the bar; he said he was sorry to delay 
the Gentlemen who had just entered the 
House, but consoled himself with think- 
ing, that he should, perhaps, stand between 
them and a division in which, from not 
having heard the debate or even the ques- 
tion, they might possibly have made a mis- 
take, and not have voted on the right side. 
His object in rising was, to observe, that he 
concurred in the Amendment; but consider- 
ing that the subject had been already fully 
discussed in the Committee, and considering 
also the state of the House, and the state 
of business, and of the season, he did 
hope that his hon. friend would not again 
debate and divide on questions which had 
already occupied the attention of the Com- 
mittee so long. 

Mr. Baring asked, how were they to 
understand seven miles distant ? Was it 
to be from the place of taking the poll, or 
from any part of the borough ? 

Lord Althorp said, it was intended to 
be seven miles from any part of the city 
or borough. 

Sir Charles Wetherell said, the ex- 
pression so often made use of by the noble 
Paymaster of the Forces during this even- 
ing, and adopted by his friends, that the 
distance (seven miles), which he presumed 
meant from any part of the place at which 
the right of voting originated, was the 
natural limit pointed out by the circum- 
stances, reminded him strongly of a some- 
what similar expression in fashion when 
the same political parties (the Whigs) 
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debates of that period on the subject of 
the income tax, for three months, namely, 
that the duty of ten per cent on property 
was the natural proportion that property 
ought to pay to the State. Perhaps there 
was equal truth and correctness in the cal- 
culation of 1831, as in that of 1806, He 
would therefore suggest to the noble Lord 
to split the difference, and then they 
should have a “ natural limit” of ten miles. 

Lord John Russell said, they under- 
stood the clause in the same sense as the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that seven 
miles from any part of the place where the 
right of voting originated, was meant. 

Mr. Trevor would adopt the sugggestion 
of his right hon. friend, the member for 
Aldeburgh, and not press his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the clause, 
with the verbal Amendments proposed by 
the Minister, agreed to. 

The first part of the 23rd Clause, ap- 
pointing Commissioners, was then read. 
The first name, that of the right hon. John 
Abercrombie, was agreed to. 

Upon the Question being put ‘‘that the 
following persons, Members of the House, 
be appointed Commissioners under this 
Act—Edward John Littleton, Esq., Davies 
Gilbert, Esq.,— 

Mr. Croker said, that he had very 
strong objections, not of a personal nature, 
but on public grounds, to many of the 
individuals named as the Commissioners, 
but as he had had an opportunity hereto- 
fore of making his objection in the Com- 
mittee, an opportunity, however, of which, 
in consequence of a temporary absence, 
he did not avail himself; but as he had 
had the opportunity, he did not think that 
his absence when that part of the subject 
was discussed, would justify him now in 
raising a debate on this part of the clause. 
He rose, therefore, not to enter upon the 
subject now, but to protest against his 
silence being considered as implying an 
approval of the choice of the Commis- 
sioners, in some instances, and against its 
being understood, that he should thereby 
be precluded from adverting to the sub- 
ject at a future stage of the Bill, when, 
by common consent, there was to be a 
general discussion of the whole measure. 
He hoped that, at that period, he should 
not be thrown back, and told, that he had 
let the time pass when his objections 
would have come more regularly on the 
bringing up of the report. He preferred 
urging his objections on the third reading, 
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when he should take a review of the whole 
measure, 

Lord Althorp said, it would be com- 
petent to the right hon. Gentleman to 
make his objection at the third reading. 

Colonel Sibthorp objected to any Mem- 
bers of that House being named as Com- 
missioners, particularly if they were taken 
from one side of the House, and had 
already supported the Bill. They would, 
of course, endeavour to uphold what they 
had supported in that House. He should 
therefore move, that the names of the 
member for Staffordshire (Mr. Littleton), 
the member for Bodmyn (Mr. Davies Gil- 
bert), and that of J. Wrottesley, Esq., be 
omitted from the list of Commissioners. 

Lord Ingestrie seconded the Motion. 
He had a high respect for the hon. mem- 
ber for Staffordshire, but, on principle, he 
could not approve of any Member as a 
Commissioner who was a partizan for the 
Bill. He thought it was highly objection- 
able that they should have in the list one 
member for Staffordshire, and the son of 
another, 

Lord John Russell observed, that, of 
the two Members selected, one had voted 
for the second reading of the Bill, and 
the other against it. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan said, as he had 
promised to vote for a motion of the hon. 
member for Lincoln which stood for to- 
morrow, he did not know whether that 
hon. Member intended to move it that 
evening. He certainly concurred with 
him in thinking, that no Member of that 
House ought to be placed on the Com- 
mission. To enact that any Member of 
that House should be appointed by the 
Bill to carry such an important part of it 
into effect—to have the power of deciding 
who should or who should not have a right 
to vote, was a proposition so glaring and 
flagrant, as, in his opinion, had never 
before been submitted to Parliament. He 
did not look to the power which they were 
to have of making a geographical division 
of counties, for much of that was already 
effected ; but his great objection was, that 
any Members of that House, or that any 
Commission should have the power of decid- 
ing, who were or who were not the persons 
who should have the right of voting in the 
places adjacent to cities or boroughs. It 
would scarcely be believed, that in legis- 
lating on the formation of a new Constitu- 
tion, such an anomaly as this was allowed 
to pass. He had hitherto abstained from 
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taking any prominent part in this Bill, 
because he believed that Ministers would 
never be able to carry it, or to make it a 
permanent measure, If they had wished 
for a sound plan of Reform, they might 
have one more general and simple—one 
embracing more of the property of the 
country. The plan they had proposed 
was full of the most glaring anomalies, but 
none were greater than that of naming a 
Commission to say who should or who 
should not have the right of voting. He 
would state his belief, that this Bill would 
never pass into a law : but if it should pass, it 
wouldbe by resorting to measuresso strong 
as had never before been resorted to for 
any political purpose ; but unless the prin- 
ciple of vote-making, on which this Com- 
mission was founded, were extended to 
higher places—unless the plan of faggot- 
votes were adopted, the Bill would never 
pass. But if this were adopted, what 
would be the opinion of the country ? 
When inquiry should be made, why this 
man and the other had been raised from 
what they were to what they should then 
have become, and to what, from the very 
nature of the circumstances out of which 
the change in their station had arisen, they 
could not long enjoy—the answer would 
be, that they were faggot-votes, that they 
were faggot-peers, who were made for a 
particular purpose, and who could not be 
expected to enjoy their elevation for more 
than a year or two. For, as he had al- 
ready observed, the very circumstances 
out of which the change had been made 
with respect to them, it was not to be ex- 
pected that they could long continue to 
enjoy their new station. He repeated his 
conviction, that without some faggot-votes 
elsewhere the Bill would never pass; and 
even then, if it did, it would be necessary 
to have another Bill, to give the people 
that which this Bill professed to give, but 
which it would never confer—a full, fair, 
and free Representation in Parliament. 
Lord John Russell said, the reason why 
the hon. Members alluded to were appoint- 
ed was, that as questions would arise on 
the decisions of the Commissioners, it 
would be extremely convenient that some 
of them should be present who could ex- 
plain the grounds on which those decisions 
had been made. The reason why the hon. 
member for Staffordshire was named, was, 
that he was a person who could apply his 
mind most usefully to the object of the 
Commission, Another person, whom it 
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had been proposed to omit, was Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, who had lately been President of 
the Royal Society; a man more eminent, 
in this country and in foreign countries, 
for his scientific pursuits, than for any 
degree of party zeal or party spirit. These 
were not the only Members they had pro- 
posed. Of these two, one had been in 
favour of the Bill, the other opposed it, 
though not with the violence or vehemence 
of others. Another, who was a decided 
opponent of the Bill, and who it was in- 
tended to name as a Commissioner, was 
the hon. member for Radnor (Mr. Frank- 
land Lewis), who, after considering the 
matter for some time, told him (Lord John 
Russell) that he did not like to undertake 
the office, as he had expressed a strong 
opinion regarding the Bill, and intended 
to oppose it at a future stage. If it wasan 
accusation against his Majesty’s Ministers 
that they did not put persons in the Com- 
mission who opposed the Bill—he answer- 
ed that they had proposed a person who 
was not friendly to the Bill. There was 
another gentleman, not a member of that 
House, whom it would have been a great 
omission on their part if they had not pro- 
posed to take part in the commission— Mr. 
Sturges Bourne; but he had expressed 
his determination (however he might be 
disposed to co-operate in a public object 
like this) not to take any part in the Com- 
mission. Some Gentleman had said, that 
the Commissioners were persons generally 
favourable to the Bill; but although they 
might be persons favourable to what was 
termed a liberal line of policy, he did not, 

therefore, conclude that they would enter 
warmly into politics in favour of one party 
or another, or that they were men likely 
to swerve from what they honestly thought 
was most practicable and expedient for the 

country in the division of counties. If the 

hon. member for Launceston meant to 

make any charges against the Commis- 

sioners, he begged to say, that he was ready 
to meet those charges, and he would con- 

tend, that the great respectability and in- 

tegrity of the gentlemen in the list rendered 

them as fit to discharge the duty as any 

persons who could be proposed. They 

were the persons whom Ministers had pro- 

posed, and the House in its deliberate 

judgment was to approve. The hon. 

Baronet (Sir R. Vyvyan), in the warmth 

of his declamation, had reminded him of 

the speech delivered by the hon. Baronet, 

on the last day of the Jast Parliament, 
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when he seemed to be influenced by a 

resentiment of that rejection which he 
Fad subsequently met with from his con- 
stituents. The hon. Baronet had thought 
fit to attack them, as Ministers of the 
Crown, on these nominations, though he 
seemed to have forgotten what other Mem- 
bers, more temperate and sedate, had been 
aware of—that these Commissioners had 
not the absolute power of deciding the 
boundaries of counties; that their office 
was merely to make a report, and on the 
adoption of that report by both Houses of 
Parliament, and an Address to his Majesty, 
those boundaries and limits would be 
settled, not at the will and pleasure of 
the Commissioners, but by the deliberate 
adoption of their report, and its confirma- 
tion by his Majesty and both Houses 
of Parliament. Besides his charges, the 
hon. Baronet had ventured, to deal 
in prophecies and __prognostications. 
Through these he should not attempt to 
follow him; but one of them he would 
just notice. He told the House, in his 
vision of futurity, that this Bill would not 
be passed—that it would never become law. 
He did not pretend to the same power of 
prophecy; but would risk an affirmation 
that this Bill would be passed, and that it 
would become law. ‘‘ The difficulties,” 
continued the noble Lord, ‘‘ 1 admit, are 
still great, but the feeling of the country 
in favour of the Bill continues unabated. 
I trust, therefore, as well to the inherent 
merits of the Bill, as to its adoption by the 
country, that I shall see this Bill soon 
pass into a law; and I will not be seduced 
by any remarks or allusions which the 
hon. Baronet may make, in the summit 
and height of his indiscretion, to enter 
into discussions as to what will be the fate 
of the Bill in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, where, when it shall have passed 
this House, it will go to receive that con- 
sideration which it will deserve, seeing 
that it will come from a House of Com- 
mons elected by the people, called, as they 
had been, to elect a House of Commons 
on that special ground. I say, coming 
from a House of Commons so elected, 
where this Bill has received a deliberate 
consideration, i am sure it will obtain in 
the other House that consideration which 
is due to a question of the Reform of the 
House of Commons, supported by such 
authority, and coming from such a body, 
backed by the feelings of the country ; 
and I am sure, much as the Bill has been 
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maligned here, much as the hon. Baronet 
and his friends have tried to vilify it, and 
to diminish the benefits which we say will 
flow from this measure, that a Bill which 
has obtained the approbation of the House 
of Commons, of the Government, and of 
the country, deserves to be passed into a 
law.” 

Sir Richard Vyvyan rose, but was inter- 
tupted by cries of “spoke,” “order,” 
** question.” 

The Speaker said, the question was, 
whether the name of Edward John Little- 
ton stand part of the clause. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan again attempted to 
speak, but was called to order. 

The Speaker said, that it was a question, 
not of order, but of recollection. If the 
hon. Baronet had spoken after the question 
had been put, he had not a right to speak 
again. If he had spoken before it, he had 
aright. The hon. Member knew which 
was the fact 

Sir Richard Vyyyan said, he felt it ne- 
cessary to address some observations to 
the House, after the personal appeal which 
had been made to him, in rather an un- 
called for way, by the noble Lord. He 
would not have addressed the House again 
upon this clause, if he had not been called 
upon in language which, he must repeat, 
was uncalled for. He had spoken in 
general, the noble Lord in individual, 
terms. If he had lost the confidence of 
the majority of those who had formerly 
returned him, at least he was entitled to 
speak the sentiments of the thousands 
who had voted for him; and although 
the representative of Oakhampton or of any 
other borough, he should always claim 
as great a share of independence as the 
noble Lord opposite, and as much patriot- 
ism as those who sat beside the noble 
Lord. He would, therefore, offer his 
opinions to the House, regardless of the 
noble Lord’s taunts upon himself; and 
although he might not admit that he had 
been indiscreet in saying what he had said, 
for there was no indiscretion in alluding 
to the progress of the Bill; yet, when he 
looked at the form of this clause, and con- 

sidered the influence which it would confer, 
and the unnecessary machinery which it 
contained, he confessed he had been tempt- 
ed to say more than he had intended to 
say; but he could not allow that it was an 
act of indiscretion. With respect to this 





clause, he asked, why should any engineer 
be appointed? What had engineers to 

























































do with the constitution of Parliament? 
Any thing more absurd and childish than 
the appointment of an engineer for this 
purpose, he never heard. It was not 
a question of hill and dale, and a more 
childish arrangement could not be well 
imagined. As to the appeal which, the 
noble Lord said, had been made to the 
country, he knew that such appeal had 
been made by his Majesty’s Ministers, ac- 
companied by such a plan of alteration in 
the Representation of the people as had 
never been seen before. Under these cir- 
cumstances, could there be any doubt, at 
the time of the appeal, what the effect 
would be? The moment he heard of it 
he was persuaded, that they would carry 
any bill of that kind in that manner. This 
might be a subject of congratulation to 
his Majesty’s Ministers, but they would 
find they had raised a spirit which they 
could never again lay. But the noble Jord 
said, he had indulged in prognostications ; 
but were not the Ministers also prophets ? 
Why did they bring this Bill forward ? 
Because, they said, there was no alternative 
but reform or revolution; and if the Bill was 
carried, all would be peace and tranquil- 
lity. Was there no prognostication in that ? 
Had they had any proof, in the examples 
of other countries which enabled them to 
announce such effects from it? So far as 
the evidence of experience went, he might 
cite examples to prove, that any great at- 
tempt to make a change in the supreme 
legislative institutions of a country was al- 
ways productive of evil; and he could defy 
them to produce examples to refute his 
assertion. So much for their prognostics, 
and so much for his. When the Parlia- 
ment was dissolved, he said that a revolu- 
tion had then commenced. And why did 
hesay so? Because his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters had appealed to those who were in- 
terested in upsetting the existing state of 
things in the country. The noble Lord said 
an appeal had been made to the people. To 
what people had that appeal been made ? 
To those people whom they were now pro- 
nouncing unfit to exercise the elective 
franchise, and whom they were depriving 
of rights which they had enjoyed for a 
long period of time; and what proof had 
they, that in a year or two hence they 
might not be told that the new Legisla- 
ture had been elected by persons who 
were not fit to exercise the privileges of a 
constituent body—that this Bill was passed 
by a Parliament declared to be corrupt— 
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that itmust be altogether without authority 
or operation, because the Parliament which 
passed it had, by that very Act, declared 
its own incompetency and usurpation ? 
How could they tell that the Bill might 
not be rescinded on these grounds? He 
knew that this was not a time to propose 
a plan of Reform; but those who sat in 
the last Parliament might recollect, that 
when he moved the postponement of the 
second reading to that day six months, he 
said it was his intention to propound a 
resolution declaring the necessity of some 
Reform. He assured the noble Lord, 
upon his honour, that it was not from his 
own feeling that he had not proposed the 
Resolution as an Amendment upon the 
second reading. Whatever he thought 
that Reform ought to be— whether it 
ought to consist of giving Representatives 
to large towns, or of any interference with 
those boroughs which were called rotten 
boroughs, because they contained but few 
inhabitants—he confessed he had not at 
that time made up his mind, because it 
must have been guided in a great measure 
by the sense of the House. But he felt 
that the House was now in a different 
position. An appeal had been made to 
the people. His Majesty’s Ministers had 
set themselves at the head of a movement 
such as had never before been seen in this 
country. Those Members might be ac- 
cused of abandoning their principles who, 
having been formerly opposed to all Re 

form, were now inclined to accept a modi- 
fied Reform. But what was the necessity 
which caused this? His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, the King’s servants, had submitted a 
plan to his Majesty’s subjects, and had 
called upon them, by all their feelings of 
honesty to their King, and by every prin- 
ciple of loyalty to those who were set over 
them—and he hoped such feelings might 
never be abandoned or forgotten—to sup- 
port their plan, extensive in its objects, 
but, as he contended, impossible to be 
efficient. The time was, therefore, past. 
It was no longer in the power of those at 
his side of the House to resist some 
change. They thought this Bill bad; 
they wished for something that might be 
permanent. They saw no principle of 
| permanency in this measure. ‘They wished 
to have a House of Commons which would 
not quail to any seditious assembly, which 
would maintain its own power, and which 

would exert itself to give stability to pro- 





perty, being careful only to make slight and 
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gradualalterations. This was the apology 
which he made for saying, that he was 
now a Reformer to a greater extent than 
when the Bill was first brought forward. 
It was impossible to resist the appeal 
which had been made, for his Majesty’s 
Ministers had appealed to a power which 
no Government in its sober senses had 
hitherto appealed to. He said that this 
Bill contained as many anomalies as the 
old system, which was now so much re- 
viled, and in no instance did he find an 
anomaly more gross and flagrant than 
in this clause. Those who were rejected 
by the Commissioners, would naturally 
feel themselves unjustly treated, when 
others similarly circumstanced were pre- 
ferred to them. There ought to be some 
security that those who should be returned 
hereafter would not overturn the institu- 
tions of the country. As to delay, it was 
monstrous to make such a charge, when 
the House had been but four months en- 
gaged upon a measure of such vast im- 
portance as this. It might be satisfactory 
to some, to think that the Bill would be 
carried by means of arguments, which he 
would not only call seditious, but to which 
he would apply a stronger term, and de- 
signate them as treasonable, if they were 
meant to intimidate those in another place, 
and compel them to pass the measure in 
spite of their inclinations. He believed 
the power was now in the hands of his 
Majesty’s Government, accompanied by a 
more tremendous responsibility than any 
other Government had ever sustained. 
He feared they did not perceive the posi- 
tion—the tremendous position—in which 
they stood at the present moment. He 
believed they had the power, and might 
decide by a single dash of the pen, or a 
few signatures, that the Bill should pass. 
But that power involved so terrific a re- 
sponsibility, that he thought that Govern- 
ment would be a bold one which, without 
any precedent, would force on a measure 
carrying with it the annihilation of that 
body which it affected to increase. The 
country was in a tremendous situation, 
but he trusted that it would long find, as 
it had hitherto found, its interests carefully 
guarded by those who constituted one of 
the great bulwarks of the Constitution. 
Let every man who enjoyed hereditary 
privileges, he cared not how high might be 
his station, recollect that the general in- 
terests of the country should be protected : 
—that their power was upheld from a 
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consideration that it existed for the advan- 
tage of the country, not for themselves. 
Power was possessed by the few for the 
benefit of the many. If he had no other 
reason for saying what he had said, than 
that at this moment the French Chamber 
of Peers was held up in triumph to the 
people of that country, he thought that 
he was justified in pointing to that asa 
warning. ‘There never had been a time 
when all those who had any thing to lose 
ought to look with more anxiety to the 
course of proceeding than at present. If 
he and others said this, believing it to be 
so, why should they not suppose that 
there were individuals in another place 
who would entertain similar sentiments, 
and would do all in their power to protect 
the institutions of their country? As to 
the admonitions with which the noble 
Lord had favoured him, he thanked him. 
As long as he was a Member of that 
House—whatever constituency he might 
represent—he would do his duty. He 
had the same respect for a Representative 
elected by two as by 20,000—because he 
had the same respect for a Peer, who was 
elected by nobody, as for those who were 
the Representatives ofthe mob. He could 
assure the noble Lord that he was now, 
like him, a Reformer, although he was not 
an advocate for this Bill. He would say, 
on behalf of those who had opposed the 
Duke of Wellington, that they knew well 
that Earl Grey’s party would come in— 
that Earl Grey would be Prime Minister. 
Indeed, such was the conjecture of every 
rational man—they were even prepared to 
consider his views, or what they believed 
to be his views, with respect to a Reform 
in Parliament; but it appeared that they 
had been most strangely mistaken with re- 
gard to the extent of his reformation. The 
country had suffered in consequence of 
that vote by which the Ministers had 
gained ; but the Opposition voted without 
any personal object; and he believed that 
a time would come when their motives 
would be duly appreciated, even by those 
who had done their best to turn the mem- 
bers of that Opposition out of Parliament. 
He must apologize for having so long 
trespassed upon the time of the House; 
but he should not have done justice to his 
friends about him, or himself, or to those 
who voted for him at the contest to which 
the noble Lord had alluded—had he not 
made some remarks in reply to the person- 
alities of the noble Lord. 















































































Mr. Hudson Gurney said, the hon. 
Baronet had made a long and eloquent 
speech, touching on various subjects, and 
the conduct of Members, before Parlia- 
ment was dissolved ; but he could not 
help saying the hon. Baronet had attacked 
the clause appointing Commissioners with 
unnecessary severity. He was not an ad- 
mirer of the Bill, but if counties were to 
be divided, it must be done by some one, 
and experience showed that the House of 
Commons was not the best instrument to 
undertake the duty. It was impossible 
that a fairer list could be drawn out. It 
had no political complexion, and two of 
the Commissioners, with whom he had 
some acquaintance, were decided oppo- 
nents of the Bill. 

Mr. Baring admitted, that for the divi- 
sion of counties the Commission was un- 
objectionable, but when they came to the 
division of boroughs, and the regulation of 
the right of voting, he would say, that the 
power granted to these Commissioners 
should not be granted to any individuals 
whatever. Suppose the case of a borough 
which had nearly 300 voters, for want of 
a few to make up that number, these 
Commissioners would have the power to 
bring in a large body of voters from 
twelve to twenty-one miles. This was a 
power so enormous, so unprecedented in 
the history of the country, that he looked 
with jealousy upon any body of men, how- 
ever respectable, who might have to exer- 
cise it. The necessity of employing them 
regarding boroughs, might have been ob- 
viated by the simple means of taking the 
102. householders as far as they would go, 
then householders of a smaller rate, and 
lastly, scot and lot voters, ifa given num- 
ber could not have been made up without 
them. He considered that he had done 
only his duty in supporting the institu- 
tions of the country, and certainly should 
not complain if he found himself in the 
same situation as such men as Sir Thomas 
Acland, Sir Edward Knatchbull, Mr. 
Palmer, and others. He was sure the 
country hereafter would do justice to their 
endeavours. 

Mr. Hunt thought it would be better if 
Members of Parliament were left out of 
the Commission ; it would be more satis- 
factory to the country. ‘The noble Lord 
had spoken in rather a high tone, when he 
said, not indeed that the Biil should pass, 
but something near it—that the Bill would 
pass. Notwithstanding this high tone, 
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and notwithstanding the noble Lord's de- 
claration that the feeling of the country 
was still as warm as ever in favour of the 
Bill, he was prepared to state, that the 
opinion of the country was not so warm as 
it had been—that the people were not so 
anxious about the Bill as they were at first, 
He would now ask his Majesty’s Ministers, 
whether they had read what appeared in 
the leading journal of yesterday? He 
would ask them, whether they were of 
opinion that that was the sort of language 
and the tone to be taken by a journal 
professing’ to be under the influence 
of his Majesty’s Ministers? The noble 
Lord, the other night, referring to a state- 
ment of his (Mr. Hunt’s), had called it a 
most monstrous proposition. He would 
ask the noble Lord, if that language and 
those threats to the other House were the 
most likely way to effect his object? He 
(Mr. Hunt) could enter into the feelings 
of noble-minded and honourable men; 
and if he was a Peer of Parliament, as he 
was not, and never should be—if he was a 
Member of that noble House, and heard, 
day after day, threats from the Press, and 
the remarks in that House, even if he had 
given his consent to the Bill before, he 
would stand up and oppose it. Nothing 
could induce him to yield to such menaces, 
if the consequences were even the sacrifice 
of property and title. Endeavours had 
been made to put down him also by inti- 
midation ; but nothing that the bullies of 
the Press said against him should deter 
him from his duty. He hoped the Bill 
would pass. He did not care if it did not. 
What he rose to say was, that if this 
question came to a division, he should 
vote against Ministers. He did not care 
whether the Bill passed or not. He did 
not anticipate much good from it, what- 
ever others might. 

Mr. Henry Grattan said, the hon. 
Baronet, the memberfor Oakhampton, upon 
the mere question whether certain Mem- 
bers should remain attached to the Com- 
mission, had entered into the details of 
the French revolution, the state of the 
Chambers, the Wellington Administration, 
and faggot votes. Something had been 
said about the right of young Members to 
express their opinions with pertinacity, 
but he would say, in the days of Mr. Fox 
and Lord Castlereagh, no young Member 
would have made the speech they had 
heard from the hon. Baronet. He con- 
tended the hon. Baronet had mistaken the 
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clause respecting the division of counties. 
He would strictly avoid the parliamentary 
conduct of the right hon. Baronet, for he 
hadheard the hon. Baronet, upon one night, 
argue in opposition to what he had con- 
tended for the night before. This was 
the case with respect to the Irish Reform 
Bill. The hon, Baronet might not respect 
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in question was intimately connected 
with some of those new boroughs to be 
created. Why was it, that in Election 
Committees the parties interested were 


| allowed to strike out so many names ? 


It was not because that House entertained 
any doubt of the efficiency of the Members 
appointed, or of the integrity and purity of 





the Treasury benches, but the people of | 
England he must respect, although he was | 
a Member for one of those boroughs | 
which deprived the people of their rights. | 

Mr. Goulburn said, that considering 
the hon. member for Meath rose for the | 
purpose of recalling the attention of the | 
House to the question before it, he must | 
say, he had rarely heard a more unsuc- 
cessful attempt than had been made by 
that hon. Member. He would not follow | 
the course of the hon. Member, but ad- | 
here to the particular question before the | 
House. He entertained a high respect 
for the hon. Gentleman whose name it | 
was proposed should stand part of the_ 
clause, but he had a public duty to per- 
form, and in the conscientious discharge 
of that duty, he must oppose the Motion. 
Mr. Littleton had been a Member of that 
House throughout the discussions upon 
the Bill, and therefore, it was indelicate, 
injudicious, and improper, to name that 
hon. Gentleman as one of the Commis- 
sioners who were to decide the boundaries 
of the new boroughs, and to divide the 
counties. He certainly was astonished at 
the noble Lord naming his hon. friend as 
a Commissioner, after the manner in which 
his right hon. friend, the member for 
Radnor, had declined allowing his name 
to make one of the same list. The rea- 
sons given by his right hon. friend for his 
refusal, were at once so delicate and so 
proper, that he wondered they had not 
prevented the noble Lord from placing the 
name of any Member of that House upon 
the list of Commissioners. But, said the 
noble Lord, the character of Mr. Littleton 
is unimpeached. He admitted that to be 
the fact; but that was no reason why the 
House should depart from an important 
principle, and in so doing, place Members 
in a situation in which their characters 
might be brought in question, and the 
confidence of the public in Parliament 
consequently weakened. He objected 
particularly, to a Member of that House 
being appointed who was connected with 
the districts to be divided, and if he 














their characters, but in order that the 
public should not have any ground what- 
ever for questioning the conduct of the 
House. He readily admitted the high 
character of Mr. Littleton ; but that hon. 
Gentleman had strong political feelings, 
and he had shown those feelings upon 
more than one, two, or three occasions 


with respect to the Reform Bill. But, 


said the noble Lord, if there be no Mem- 
bers of Parliament among the Commis- 
sioners, who is to defend or explain the 
conduct of that body to the House? 


| That argument might do very well for the 


night; but surely the noble Lord must 
have known, that it was good for nothing 
more. Had not the House of Peers to 
address the Crown upon the Report of the 
Commissioners; and if the House of Com- 
mons required to have some of the Commis- 
sioners taken from among its Members, in 
order that the views of that body might be 
explained to it, mightnot the House of Peers 
make a similar demand? But he contended, 
that that House wanted no such assistance 
as that contemplated by the noble Lord. 
All that that House wanted, was a Report 
framed by such Commissioners as were 
entirely free from suspicion, and it had 
local information and knowledge sufficient 
within itself to enable it to properly ap- 
preciate the arrangement recommended. 
He, therefore, opposed the Motion; not 
on the ground that any imputation could 
be cast upon the character of Mr. Little- 
ton, but upon the ground, that his hon. 
friend, being a Member of that House, and 
a party to the Bill, would subject his con- 
duct to suspicion, and consequently prove 
injurious to the character of the House. 
The argument the noble Lord appeared to 
rely on was, that it might be necessary 
some Gentlemen, Members of that House, 
should take a part in the Commission, to 
explain the grounds on which certain dis- 
tricts were to be divided. There was to 
be an Address to the Crown on the Report 
of the Commissioners, to which the House 
of Lords must bea party. But he had 
not observed the name of any noble Peer 


was rightly informed, the hon. Gentleman | to the Commission. The noble Lord 
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would, therefore, appear to deny that 
right to the other House which he seemed 
to think it right should be conceded to 
this. In the few remarks he had made, 
he had purposely avoided discussing the 
principle of the clause, which he consi- 
dered to be extremely objectionable, and 
had spoken with a view to render that 
clause as perfect as possible. 

Lord Althorp said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had certainly kept his word, and 
strictly confined himself to the question 
before the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, that if Members of that 
House were required to assist the House 
in coming to a just decision, why then the 
House of Peers would also require some 
similar assistance. 
the Exchequer) did not see how Peers 
could be appointed Commissioners, for 
that would be a direct interference with 
the privileges of that House. He cer- 
tainly was astonished to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman object to the appoint- 
ment of a gentleman to the office of 


Commissioner who had expressed a de- | 


cided opinion with regard to it, He ad- 
mitted, that if the name of the proposed 
Commissioner was that of one who had 


betrayed strong party feelings, it might be | 
some ground of objection, but surely | 


nothing of that sort applied to the present 
case. 


mittee; the latter must be composed of 
Members of Parliament, and, therefore, 
the former was the more eligible. The 
right hon. Gentleman (the member for 


Radnorshire) had not declined acting as | 
a Commissioner because he was a Member | 
He had heard no reason | 


of that House. 
advanced which ought to preclude Mem- 


bers of that House from being appointed | 


Commissioners. 

Mr. Croker thought it would be more 
desirable to take the final sense of the 
House upon this question at another 
period—but still, should the sense of the 
House be taken that night, he should vote 
for the amendment. He objected to the 
appointment of Mr, Littleton as one of 
the Commissioners, not merely on the 
ground that that gentleman was a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, but that he was a 
Member of this particular Parliament, that 
he had distinguished himself by a good 
deal of zeal in behalf of one party in the 
House, that he was moreover a Member 
for one of the counties that were to be 


He (the Chancellor of | 


The clause was necessarily such as | 
required either Commissioners or a Com- | 
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divided, and that he had, as Mr. Croker 
had been informed, an interest in one of 
the new boroughs. He would not, however, 
then go into the question. Were he inclined 
to do so, there were several other names he 
should object to. He should object to the 
first name on the list—that of a learned 
Judge, the Chief Baron of Scotland. He 
also found in the list the names of a defeat- 
| ed candidate for a borough, and of an agent 
for a defeated candidate. Those gentle. 
men might be highly-respectable charac- 
ters, but the public would not believe that 
they were impartial, and their names ought 
not to appear in the list. He rose not, 
however, to discuss the subject, but to 
suggest to his hon. and gallant friend, the 
propriety of withdrawing his amendment. 

Colonel Sibthorp acceded to the sug- 
gestion of his right hon. friend, and would 
take the sense of the House upon the sub- 
| ject on the third reading of the Bill. 

The question, that Mr. Littleton’s name 
should stand as one of the Commissioners, 
put and agreed to. 

The following names were also agreed 
to :—Davies Gilbert, Esq., W. Courtenay, 
Esq., H. Martin, and W. Wingfield, 
Masters in Chancery; Sir J. W. Gordon, 
Bart., H. Hallam, Esq., I’. Beaufort, Esq., 
R.N., Launcelot Baugh Allen, Esq., I. 
| Gawler, Esq., T. Birch, Esq., W. Leake, 
Ksq., Benjamin Annesley, Esq., J. 'T. 
Chapman, Esq., R. Dawson, Esq., ‘T’. 
Drummond, Esq., J. E. Drinkwater, Esq., 
T. F. Ellis, Esq., B. Kerr, Esq., T. B. 
Lennard, Esq., W. Orde, jun., Esq., J. 
Romilly, Esq., R. J. Saunders, Esq. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn, in reference to two 
or three of the names which had the 
addition of ‘ Royal Engineers” appended 
| to them, asked what was the reason why 
so many of the Commissioners were taken 
| from the Royal Engineers ? 
| Lord Althorp replied, that as the Com- 
| missioners would have the power of sur- 
| veying the boundaries of districts, it was 
desirable to have some engineers in the 
Commission. In answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s question, he would rather ask, 
what objection could there be to have 
gentlemen from the Royal Engineers in 
the Commission ? 

On the name of the Reverend R. Sheep- 
shanks occurring, 

Lord Stormont asked how it was, that 
a clergyman’s name appeared in the list ? 
He thought it extremely improper, and 
that the rey. gentleman ought not to desert 
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his parishioners for the purpose of engaging | they would have to divide. The Commis- 
in political duties. sioners would have a defined duty to per- 
Lord Althorp said, the reverend gentle- | form in the settling of those districts, and 
man could not desert his parishioners, for | in the performance of it they would not 
he had none to desert. He understood that | be swayed by any particular interests. 
the reverend gentleman was a very scientific | Sir George Clerk entirely agreed with 
man, and a highly-respectable character. | the view taken by the noble Lord, as to 
Mr. Croker said, he was really much | the duties of the Commissioners, but he 
astonished at this appointment. Heremem- | contended, that the only way to have these 
bered the time when hon. Gentlemen oppo- | duties satisfactorily performed, was to ap- 
site had no greater delight than hunting as | point such gentlemen as Commissioners 
theycalledit apolitical parson,and nowthey | as were entirely free from suspicion. 
proposed, most unnecessarily, to make | Pains also should be taken to keep the 
one. He supposed it was in vain to offer | Commissioners uninfluenced. Why, for 
any suggestion, and, therefore, he would | instance, was not the principle acted upon 
only say, that he wished the reverend gen- | in the case of Barristers examining the 
tleman more joy of his zeal than he could | registers of votes followed out? A Bar- 
of his taste. rister examining a register, was rendered 
Mr. Pringle said, that a clergyman | incompetent to sit in that House for 
without the cure of souls was an anomaly | eighteen months after having performed 
which did not exist in the northern part | that act, and why should not a Commis- 
of the island. If the reverend gentleman, | sioner be rendered incompetent to serve 
however, had no parishioners, he supposed | in the first Parliament after he had acted 
he had some spiritual duties to perform, | in that capacity ? 
He, therefore, protested against such a Lord Althorp said, if so many restrictions 
person being called upon to perform poli- | were to be imposed upon the Commis- 
tical duties: such an appointment could | sioners, they would not get any person to 
only be justified by the strongest reasons | undertake the duties who were competent 
of political expediency. But there was | to perform them. 
no such necessity in this case ; many per- Mr. Stuart Wortley said, the Bill pro- 
sons could be found equally well qualified | vided, that sixteen of the Commissioners, 
for the office as the reverend gentleman. | at least, should be present at the framing 
Mr.C. W. Wynnsaid,that unless theduties | of the general report. He supposed, that 
to be performed by the reverend gentle- | the intention of the Government was, that 
man were such as could not be performed | an absolute majority should be present, 
by any one else, the appointment was ex- | but he thought that was not sufficient, 
tremely objectionable. He wondered that | and that, instead of one-half being re- 
any clergyman could be found willing to | quired to be present, two-thirds, or three- 
undertake the duties of a Commissioner, | fourths should be required. It also ap- 
Mr. Trevor also, would enter his decided | peared to him, that as the clause stood, 
protest against this appointment. the object of the Government would not 
Sir Richard Vyvyan wished to be in- | be attained, for a majority of sixteen 
formed how, under this clause, would the | Commissioners might carry the report, 
House be able to ascertain whether the | instead of an absolute majority of the 
Commissioners had acted fairly, if com- | thirty-one Commissioners. 
plaints should be made by any parties The name of Mr. Sheepshanks was then 
against their decision. agreed to, as were the names of all the 
Lord John Russell said, that if it could | other Commissioners. 
be shewn that any partiality had been The Chairman continued to read the 
exercised, the House would, of course, | 23rd Clause; on coming to that part 
interfere to protect the parties from the | which provides, ‘‘ that the Justices of the 
decisions of the Commissioners. In re- | Peace at Quarter Sessions, shall determine 
ference to the gentlemen in this commis- | at what places the Courts for the Election 
sion generally, and the clergyman in par- | of Knights of the Shire for the respective 
ticular, hon. Gentlemen were quite mis- | divisions of Counties, when divided, shall 
taken when they supposed, that it would | be holden,” 
be the duty of the Commissioners to attend Mr. Estcourt protested against this pro- 
to the political interests and principles of | vision in the Bill, which gave to Magis- 
the proprietors in those districts which I trates at Quarter Sessions the power of 
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appointing the polling places. He would | ever, in case of a misnomer, a party so 
propose an Amendment which would have | situated, would lose his right to vote with- 
the effect. of placing this duty in the hands | out remedy. This would particularly occur 
of the Commissioners. He hoped that | in the case of freeholders who were non- 
Ministers would allow such an Amend- | Residents. 
ment to be received. Colonel Stbthorp said, he agreed with 
Lord Althorp said, the reason for im- | his right hon. friend, both as to the care- 
posing this duty on the Magistrates was, | lessness and ignorance of Overseers, but 
that they had the advantage of possessing | there were other objections besides these 
local knowledge. to the clause. There was the expense to 
The Amendment negatived. which large places would be liable, in 
The Amendments of the 29th clause} making these returns, and he had no 
were read. | doubt they would hear many complaints 
Mr. C. W. Wynn said, this clause had | of the additional rates imposed upon 
been materially altered in the Committee, | | parishes by the operation of this Bill 
and the effect of it would be, to givea} Lord Althorp said, all these objections 
double vote to certain classes of freeholders. | had been amply discussed in the Com- 
This was the case of Shoreham ; the free- | mittee, andtheyhadcome to the conclusion, 
holders of that place would have a right to | that the present was the best plan that 
vote for the borough of New Shoreham as | could be devised to atain the objectin view. 
well as the county “of Sussex. Mr. Wynn said, it must be obvious, that 
Lord Althorp said, they had that right | many non-resident freeholders could have 
at present, and the clause merely secured | no means of correcting the returns. Sup- 
it to them for their lives. pose an ignorant Overseer mis-spelt a 
Mr. C. W. Wynn: Suppose the case of | man’s name, and nothing was more com- 
a non-resident freeholder, would such a| mon, unless it was corrected before the 
person have a right to vote for both county | registry, the person was disqualified. They 
and borough. had only to look at the Land-tax returns 
Lord Althorp: If the freeholder did | to find numerous examples of these errors. 
not reside within seven miles, he would | In large parishes there could be no proper 
lose his vote for the borough. | control,and many names would be inserted 
Mr. C. W. Wynn so understood it, but | which ought notto appear in the registries, 
what he desired to know was, whether a} he was satisfied there would be such frauds 
person living in a 102. house, who would, | committed, as would make it necessary to 
of course, have a right to vote for the amend the ‘clause within a very short time. 
borough, wou!d also have or retain, the} Lord Althorp said, in reply to his right 
right of voting for his freehold, because it) hon. friend, that for wilful errors or gross 
was also situated within the districts of | neglect, the aggrieved party had his re- 
the borough of new Shoreham. | medy i in an action, and there was always 
Lord Althorp : The occupancy of the| the appeal to the Barrister with every 
house was wholly distinct, and had nothing | facility to obtain redress. He did not 
whatever to do with the freehold, the latter | apprehend so much danger from fictitious 
was a reserved right, and entitled the pos- | votes as his right hon. friend seemed to en- 








sessor to a double vote for life. tertain, but even in cases of this sort there 
Amendments agreed to. was a remedy by action, while the House 
The reading of the 29th clause was | had also the power to inflict imprisonment, 

‘ proceeded with. Clause agreed to. 


Mr. Wynn said, the House knew the| The 30th clause was agreed to, 
gross errors to which country Overseers} The Report ordered to be taken into 
were liable. Under the present Act, how- | further consideration the next day. 
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616, 617, 618, 619, 620, 621, 625, 642, 692, 
721, 976, 979, 981, 996, 1392, 1394, 1412, 
1413, 1415, 1416 

Wynn, Sir W. W., iv. 230.—v. 1133 

Wyse, Mr., iv. 575, 617, 619, 798, 1258.—v. 
21, 391, 587, 818, 820, 1117, 1195.—vi. 63 
86, 457, 667, 777, 951, 1277 


Yorke, Mr., v. 124, 572 
Young, Mr., vi. 1243 
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TO THE 


SUBJECTS OF 


DEBATES 


SESSION 1831, 


( Chird Volume of the Session. ) 


VOLUMES IV, V, & VI (THIRD SERIES) OF 
HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


evescooorcorreneee 


N° I. LORDS.—N?° II. COMMONS. 


POPOPOPELOOOLODIID 


N° I. LORDS. 


ApprEsses in answer to the King’s Speech at 
the opening of Parliament, vol. iv. p. 87. 
King’s answer thereto, 255 


Affidavits in Chancery Bill, v. 645, 724 


Bankruptcy Court, Bill to establish, iv. 1316. 
—-v. 910.—vi. 453 

Beer Bill, Petitions against, iv. 258, 642.—vi. 
1, 750, 1168.—Suggested alterations in, 259. 
—v. 260, 643.—Beer Act Amendment Bill 
read a second time, vi. 3. Committed, 209. 
Further considered, 751, 1168 

Belgium, affairs of, and negotiations concern- 
ing, iv. 296, 1311.—v. 461, 513, 968. 
—vi. 75, 587.—Fortresses of, v. 311.—vi. 
740 


Canada Petition, vi. 1372 

Canadian Revenues Bill, vi. 1183 

Cape of Good Hope Wines, vi. 1022 

Capital Punishments, Petition against, vi. 1172 

Chancellor, Lord, duty to attend the House, 
vi. 453 

Cholera Morbus, papers concerning it to be 
laid before Parliament, iv. 357 


Churches Building Act, amendment, v. 194, 
461 


Coal Duties, repeal of, v. 1183 


Coronation, iv. 642.—v, 1167,—Vvi. 208, 365 
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Creditors, Frauds on, Bill, first reading, iv. 
483. Third reading, 1246.—v. 130, 1250. 
—vi. 451 


Debtors, Fraudulent, iv. 483, 1246.—v. 130, 
1250 

Distress in Ireland, iv. 282 

Divorce Bills, regulations concerning, iv. 9214 

Divorces, Scotch, Bill to settle the law con- 
cerning, iv. 295 

Donna Maria of Portugal, v. 647, 726 


Ecclesiastical Courts, Bill to give them addi- 
tional power, vi. 1017 

Edinburgh University, Petition from, v. 967 

Elections in Scotland, Riots at, iv. 407 

Exchequer, Court of, Scotland, v. 4 

Explanations, iv. 1006, 1076 


Foreign Policy, iv. 296 

Frauds on Creditors Bill, iv. 483, 1246.— 
v. 130 

French, Speech of the King of the, v. 311.— 
Troops in Belgium, vi. 740 


Grand Juries (Ireland) nature of their pre 
sentments, iv. 1720.—Grand Juries of Mid- 
dlesex, vi. 1172 

Great Seal, power of, as to Magistrates, iv, 
622 
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Ireland [see Union, Distress, Poor Laws, | Poor Relief Bill, vi. 379 
Lord-lieutenants, Grand Juries, Newtown- | Portugal, affairs of, iv. 296.—v. 311, 584, 647, 


barry, Tithes, Magistracy, Subletting Act] 


Kent, Duchess of, Royal Message to provide 
for, v. 584.—Annuity Bill, vi. 749 


King, The, his Speech on opening Parliament, 


iv. 84, Answer to the Address, 255 


Labourers, necessity of finding employment 
Bill for employing, 358, 


for them, iv. 261. 
930 

Livings, Small, augmentation of, v. 515 

Lord Lieutenants (Ireland) Bill to appoint, 
iv. 407, 643, 942, 1006, 1076, 1316 

Lunatics, Bill regulating the care of, vi. 448 


Magistracy, Irish, v. 1249.—vi. 287 
Ministers, conduct of, in meeting Irish Mem- 
bers, vi. 379 


Newtownbarry, Affray at, iv. 159, 1005, 1173 


Oaths, abolition of, (Bill) iv. 1308 
O’Connell, Mr., his indictment, v. 732 


Overseers of the Poor, Bill to regulate the 
office, iv. 643, 1305.—vi. 450 


Parliament, opening of, iv. 73 

Parliamentary Reform, Petitions, iv. 493.— 
vi. 1364 

Patronage, abuse of, for election purposes, in 
Ireland, iv. 255, 285 

Plunkett, Lord, (Chancellor of Ireland ) charge 
against him, iv. 255, 285 

Pluralities, Bill for regulating, iv. 1305.—vi. 
854, 1372 

Poor, employment for the, vi. 450 

Poor Laws, intentions of the Lord Chancellor, 
iv. 261. Of the Government, 284 

Poor Laws (Ireland), Petitions, iv. 406, 953 

Poor, Overseers of [see Overseers] 


786.—vi. 641, 1096, 1241, 1369 
Prescription, Bill to regulate the terms of, vi. 
288 
Prince Leopold resigns his Annuity, iv. 1382 
Privileges, v. 1 


| Queen’s Dower, Bill for granting, read a 
| second time, v. 464. Royal Assent to, 583 


| 


Slavery, Petitions for the abolition of, iv. 1302 

| Speaker, Royal Assent to the choice of the 
iv. 81 

| Steon, Samuel, case of, v. 1249 

| Storkes, Mr. Michael, case of, iv. 622.—v. 7 

| Subletting Act (Ireland) vi. 863 

| Suttees, petition from natives against, iv. 576 


Terceira, conduct of the Government, of, v. 786 

Tithes, Bill to facilitate the composition of, iv. 
292, 1004, 1362.—v. 132. Bill to promote 
the commutation of, 292, 1386.—Bill for the 
composition of lay impropriators, read a 
first time, vi. 2 

Tithes, (Ireland) cannot be levied, iv. 1169 

Tobacco, Growth of, (Ireland) v. 730 

Truck system, petitions against, iv. 411. Bill 
to put an end to, 407. Second reading, 
922.—Committee, v. 464 


Union with Ireland, petitions for the Repeal 
of, iv. 280, 1303 


Victoria, Princess, Message to provide for, 
v. 584, 644.—Provision for, vi. 749 


Wages, payment of, in Money, v. 464 
Wellesley, Mr., case of, v. 1 
Wine Duties, vi. 1022. Trade, 1370 











Yeomanry (Ireland) vi. 736 





N° II. COMMONS. 


Accounts, Public, vol. iv. 980 

Addresses in answer to the King’s Speech on 
opening Parliament, iv. 169. Report on, 
240. King’s answer thereto, 274 

Appleby, case of, iv. 1105.—v. 351 

Arms, Importation and Registration of (Ire- 
land), iv. 618, 976 

Army estimates, iv. 387.—v, 279.—Promotion 
in, vi. 597 

Ayr, riot at, vi. 97 


Bahama Islands, v. 280 
Ballot, Vote by, iv. 651, 1014.—vi. 871 


Banbridge, Affray at, iv. 1412 

Bank of Scotland, vi. 1200 

Barilla Duties, Resolutions repealing, iv. 597 

Barristers appointed under the Reform Bill, 
vi. 1067, 1147, 1205 

Beeralston, borough of, v. 92 

Beer Bill, and Trade, freedom of, iv. 502,1190. 
—v. 651.—vi. 156, 536, 697, 766, 1134, 
1189 

Belgic Negotiations, v. 662, 880, 933, 1044 
1208, 1270.—vi. 159, 225, 1031 





Belgium, Fortresses of, v, 271, 327, 396 
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Bermuda, v. 282 
Bills, private, regulations for managing, iv. 168 


Birmingham, Political Union of, v. 588. Case | 


of, 591 

Blasphemous Publication, v. 196, 648 

Brazil, claims of British subjects on, v. 28, 
1045.—vi. 876 

Brighton, v. 830 

Buckingham Garden Wall, iv. 457 

Buckingham Palace, iv. 1447 

Burgage Tenure, v. 92 


Business, regulations for conducting, iv. 999. 
—v, 89, 558.—vi. 876 


Canada, propagation of the Gospel in, v. 295 

Canadian Revenues Bill, iv. 1000.—vi. 75 

Candles, repeal of the Duty on, iv. 601 

Cardiff, case of, v. 828 

Carlile, Mr., case of, v. 648 

Carlow, conduct of the Grand Jury of, v. 263, 
1030 

Carmarthen, Borough of, v. 1104 

Castle Pollard, Affray at, iv. 1024, 1059.—vi. 
538 

Catholic Priests, marrying Protestants, vi. 1028 

Chancery, Court of, Proceedings concerning, 
iv. 1014 

Charitable Funds, Motion for returns, iv. 465 

Charity Letters, post free, v. 84 

Charter Schools (Ireland), vi. 421 

China, Trade with, petition, iv. 429 

Chippenham, borough of, v. 405 

Cholera Morbus, papers concerning it, moved 
for, iv. 321 

Churches, Elections in, v. 88 

Cities being counties, voters in, vi. 162 

Civic Feast, v. 521 

Civil List, iv. 456, 1426.—v. 1332 

Clitheroe, borough of, v. 466 

Church Building Act, vi. 640. Amendment 
Bill (Ireland), 762. Property (Ireland), 
1305 

Coaches and Cabriolets, Hackney, licences 
for, iv. 976 

Coal Whippers, petition for compensation, iv. 
467 


Coal Duties, resolution repealing, iv. 592.— 
v. 193 


Coal Meters (Dublin), v. 817.—vi. 592, 1027 

Cockermouth, v. 467 

Coinage, prosecutions for false, iv. 1438 

Colonial Expenditure, v. 280. — Representa- 
tion, vi. 110 

Commissioners under the Reform Bill, vi. 982 

Committees, conduct of, iv. 1396.—v. 137 


Commons, House of, time of meeting, iv. 280. 
—Improvements in, v, 1261 


INDEX. 





Consuls, number and expense of, iv. 1441.— 
v. 275, 382 

Control, Board of, Chairman’s salary reduced, 
1v. 440 

Convicts, expense of, iv. 1442 

Corn Laws, iv. 277, 351, 1189.—v. 202, 262 
1033, 1268 

Coronation, expense of, iv. 1407.—v. 1334 
1339. vi. 1017. Adjournment of the 
House for, 403. Attendance of the Commons 
at, 772, 976. Medals, 1247 

Corporate Funds Bill, iv. 405 

Cotton Factories Bill, iv. 501, 1446.—v. 388, 
558 

Cotton, Raw, resolutions imposing a duty on, 
iv. 598 

Coventry, petition from the freemen of, iv. 


Counties, division of, v. 1222, 1311. To receive 
three Members, v. 1342 


Criminal prosecutions, vi. 1248 
Crown, exempt from taxes, iv. 457 


Customs Acts, iv. 592, 1026.—House Clerks, 
vi. 1247 


Deacle, Mr. and Mrs. the case of, v. 146.—vi- 
380, 761 


Dean Forest, Bill to settle its boundaries, iv. 
276, 403, 795 

Death, punishment of, iv. 254 

Debtors, Crown, vi. 1202. Small, 1203 

Deccan Prize Money, iv. 1024 

Derry, Bishopric of, iv. 1409.—vi. 1193 

Devonport, v. 663 

Dissenting Ministers, grant for, iv. 996 

Distillation, illicit (Ireland), iv. 719.—Frauds 
concerning, v. 651 

Distress (Ireland), iv. 801.—v. 263.—vi. 155 

Distress in the Metropolis, vi. 84. In the Ma- 
nufacturing Districts, 1027 

Disturbances in Mayo and Galway, vi. 20 

Divorce Bills, vi. 588 

Dogs, shooting of, in the Parks, iv, 1406 

Dorchester, v. 467 

Downton, borough of, v. 174 

Drawbacks on Scotch Whisky, v. 825 

Dublin Election, v. 466, 519, 920.—vi. 359, 
463, 642 

Dundee, v. 881 

Durham, petition from the freemen of, iv. 254 


East-India Company’s Charter, Committee to 
inquire concerning it, iv. 436.—Petitions 
relating to it, v. 83 

Education (Ireland), vi. 457, 1249 

Elections, riots at, iv. 361, 460, 1008 

Emigrants, French, pensions of, iv. 994 

Emigration, compulsory, v. 427, 

Estimates, Irish, vi. 421 















IND 
Excise Acts, iv. 601 


Falmouth, v. 1047 

Finsbury, v. 746 

Fleet at Portsmouth, iv. 371. 

Foot-paths, v. 650 

Foundling Hospital (Dublin), vi. 421 

Fowey, borough of, v. 174 

France, commercial treaty with, vi. 220 

Freemen of Corporations, vi. 880 

French King, Speech of, v. 271, 396 

French Refugees, iv. 996.—Army, march of, 
v. 886. 


Gallery, National, for pictures, iv. 991 

Game Certificates, v. 936 

Game Laws Amendment Bill, v. 387, 939.— 
vi. 954, 1061. Prosecutions under, 767 

Gateshead, v. 830 

Glasgow, expected riots at, vi. 158 

Good Hope, Cape of, wines, vi. 1218 

Gospel, propagation of, v. 295 

Greenwich and Deptford, case of, v. 663 

Gregson, Mr., defence of him, iv. 654 

Grimsby, Borough of, report of Committee, 
v. 586.—Return not made, and proceedings 
in consequence, vi. 95, 159, 294, 460 


Guildford, v. 529.—vi. 1147 


Hackney Coaches, resolutions concerning, v. 
77,129. Petitions, v. 87 

Hibernian Marine Society, vi. 424 

Hibernian Soldiers School Society, vi. 423 

Highways Bill, v. 1035. 

Hill, Sir George, vi. 933 

Hiring, Settlement by, Bill to amend the Law, 
iv. 446.—v. 1260 

Holland and Belgium, v. 395, 829, 886 

Holland, the King of, his character, vi. 403 

Holyhead Roads, iv. 602 

Honiton, v. 529 

Hull, v. 1047 

Hydrophobia, Bill concerning, iv. 1445 


India, vi. 956 

Insurance duties, vi. 217, 1064 

Ireland, [see Tithes, Racing, Yeomanry, 
Affray at Newtownbarry, Reform Bill for, 
Vestry Taxation, Public Works, Union, 
Arms, Distillation, Tobacco, Distress, Party 
Processions, Juries Grand, Kildare Street 
Society, Banbridge, Murder, Outrages, 
Poor, Disturbances, Lord Lieutenants, Pro- 
secutions, Criminals, Maynooth College, 
Vice-Treasurer. ] 

Jedburgh, district boroughs, v. 1105, 1266 

Judicial Offices, v. 1329 

Juries, Grand (Ireland), iv. 978.—v. 263 


E X. 


Kent, Duchess of, v. 591, 654, 965, 1102, 
1166.—vi. 585 

Kildare Street Society, iv, 1253, 1317.—v. 
325, 587.—vi. 457, 1249 

Kilkenny, v. 801.—Trial at, vi. 90 

King, Sir Abraham Bradley, case of, iv. 1065, 
1422 

Knowledge, Taxes on, v. 1256.—vi. 9 


Lambeth, v. 746 

Land Tax, Double Assessment, vi. 955 
Lanark, Riots at, iv. 460 

Law Commissions, iv. 1444 

Leeds, v. 591 

Lecesne and Escoffery, case of, vi. 248, 415 
Libel, Law of, vi. 1374 


Lincolnshire, Members for, v. 1131, 1311.-- 

High Sheriff of, ordered to attend the House, 

vi. 95 

Liverpool, Motion to resolve that it ought to 
be punished, iv. 480, 1003.—v. 34.—vi. 
114. New Writ for, 1147 

Liverpool, Custom House at, iv. 609 

Liverpool, New Writ for, iv. 800, 968.—-vi. 
762 

Liverpool, Bribery at, iv. 1240 

London, Improvements in, iv. 275.—Bridge, 
New, vi. 1190 

Lord Lieutenant (Ireland), vi. 931 


Lord Lieutenants of counties (Ireland), Bill to 
appoint, vi. 22, 333 


Maghera, affray at, v. 1036 

Maldon, v. 529 

Malmesbury, v. 566 

Malt Duties, vi. 1066 

Man, Isle of, Custom House at, iv. 978 

Manchester, v. 591. Political Union of, 927 

Marlborough, v. 566 

Marriage, Law of, as applied to Catholic 
Priests, vi. 1028 

Marsden, Mr., resigns his superannuation, 
lv. 456 

Mary-le-bone, v. 746 

Maynooth, College at, grants for, iv. 268.—v- 
16, 818.—vi. 916 

Mayo, county of, requires additional Represent- 
atives, iv. 254 

Member, incorrect return of, iv. 411 

Members, exclusion of, on divisions, v. 902 

Merthyr Tydvil, case of, v. 828 

Messengers, iv. 978 

Militia, v. 307, 1104 

Minehead, borough of, v. 204 

Ministers, conduct of, in interfering with the 
Dublin election, vi. 359 

i ee of, Bill to regulate his salary, iv. 

44 





Justice, Administration of (Ireland), v. 1153 
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Miscellaneous Estimates, iv. 1426 

Molasses, use of, in Breweries, iv. 564.—v. 
79, 651 

Monmouth, proposal to give it more Members, 
vi. 1223 

Murder by a Priest in Ireland, v. 652 


Navy Estimates, iv. 374 

Negroes, captured, expense of, iv. 1439 

Newfoundland, iv. 359.—v. 283.—vi. 1377 

Newtownbarry, Affray at, iv. 268, 553.—v. 
1183.—vi. 643, 923, 1374 

Northampton, election at, iv. 1008 

Nova Scotia, v. 281, 383 


Oaths before the Lord Steward, v. 901 
O’Connell, Mr., Prosecution of, iv. 367 
Oppression, Magisterial, v. 1461 
Ordnance Estimates, iv. 372 

Orford, borough of, v. 204 

Outrages in Ireland, v. 1036 


Palaces, Expense of, iv. 602 

Parishes, Union of (Ireland), Bill, vi. 330 

Parliamentary Printing, iv. 1437, 1438 

Parliamentary Reform, Petitions, iv. 239, 
254, 277, 320, 361, 499, 578, 650, 724, 
954, 1090, 1261, 1396.—v. 404, 828, 881.— 
vi. 288, 698, 1220 

Parliamentary Reform, opinions concerning, 
in Wales, iv. 239. Of Mr. Hunt, 277.— 
Public opinion on, v. 82, 520. 

Parliamentary Reform—Bill for England— 
Motion for leave to bring it in, iv. 322. 
Question concerning the half-yearly rent 
clause, 479. Read a first time, 356. Second 
reading, 654, 728, 804. Committee upon, 
1105, 1196, 1261, 1326.—v. 35, 92, 174, 204, 
327, 405, 407, 529, 566, 591, 663, 746, 830, 
893, 1047, 1131, 1222, 1311, 1342.—vi. 143, 
162, 265, 297, 337, 547, 598, 669, 722, 880, 
982, 1032, 1067, 1156, 1205, 1223. Report, 
1388.—Proceedings of the Ilouse, in regard 
to expediting the measure, iv. 1397.—v. 
138.—vi. 701. Slow progress of, complained 
of, 734, 1334.—vi. 7, 536. Alterations in, 
6, 99 

Parliamentary Reform—Bill for Ireland, read 
a first time, iv. 570, 1003. Second reading, 
1023 

Parliamentary Reform—Bill for Scotland, read 
a first time, iv. 620, 1003. Second reading, 
1023. Petition concerning, v. 881, 892 

Party Processions (Ireland), iv. 802, 1412 


Peers, interference of, in Elections, iv. 185, 
253 

Pembroke, election for county of, iv. 966 

Penitentiary, iv. 988 

Penryn, v. 1047 

Pensions, iv. 1426 
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Perth, v. 892 

Petitions, intemperate and improper ones, iv. 
578. Propriety of printing, v. 16. Altering, 
1267 

Poland, petition and questions concerning, v. 
930.—vi. 1216. Motion for papers concern- 
ing, 101 

Police of Dublin, vi. 952 

Poor-laws (Ireland), v. 390, 1115, 1257.—vi. 
156, 224, 783 

Portugal, conduct of the French in relation to, 
v. 273.—vi. 98, 773, 877 

Post Office packets, v. 566 

Press, taxes on, iv. 412. Abuses of, 587 

Prince Leopold resigns his Annuity, iv. 1410 

Printer, the King’s, a Committee appointed to 
inquire concerning, iv. 455 

Privileges of the House as to Money Bills, 
Resolutions, iv. 253. Serving on Juries, 
359. As to Members being committed, case 
of Mr. Wellesley, 1401. Breach of, v. 513, 
1263.—vi. 1307. Proclamations, printing 
of, 941 

Professors at Oxford and Cambridge, iv. 982 

Prosecutions, criminal (Ireland) vi. 944 

Protestant Ministers, seceding, provision for, 
vi. 948 

Providence, the name of, omitted in the King’s 
Speech, iv. 240 

Public Works, grant for, iv. 1445.—v. 308, 
386 

Public Works (Ireland), iv. 573, 617, 796.— 
v. 257, 258.—vi. 44, 155, 953 


Queen’s Dower, Resolutions concerning, iv. 
1103.—Bill, v. 256.—Petition concerning, 
Vi. 292 

Quarartitine, v. 935.—vi. 455, 1194 


Racing (Ireland), iv. 356 

Recorder of Dublin, Bill to exclude him from 
sitting in Parliament, v. 1329 

Recorder of London, conduct of, v. 648.—vi. 
546 

Register, General, for Deeds, iv. 548 

Registration Clause of the Reform Bill, vi. 337, 
1047 

Reigate, New Writ for, iv. 799 

Religious opinions, punishment of, vi. 13, 456. 
Prosecutions for, 1132 

Returning officers, vi. 297 

Richmond Lunatic Asylum, vi. 423 

tideau Canal, v. 304 

tiots in Scotland, iv. 361, 460 

Rochester, case of, v. 1047 

Roman Catholics, marriages of, v. 1261 

Rothsay Castle Steamer, loss of her, vi. 401, 
668, 1201 

Russia-Dutch Loan, v, 395 

Rye, v. 566 
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Sabbath, observance of, vi. 1025 
Saint Germain’s, borough of, v. 327 
Saint Martin’s School, grant for, iv. 996 


Salaries Committee, iv. 440. Public, Motion 
to reduce, 512 


Salford, v. 591 

Saltash, borough of, v. 327 

Sculcoates, v. 1047 

Seaford, borough of, iv. 1188 

Seats, regulations for securing, iv. 648 

Secret Service Money, iv. 1436 

Sessional Orders, iv. 185, 253 

Settlement, law of, iv. 446.—v. 1260 

Sheriffs to appoint returning officers, v. 1131 

Sierra Leone, v. 291 

Six Acts, proposal to repeal them, iv. 412, 467 

Slates, duties on, v. 193 

Slave registry office, iv. 994 

Slavery in the West Indies, iv. 372 

Slaves, numbers imported into foreign colonies, 
vi. 1317. Manumission of, 100, 160 

Small Debts, recovery of, vi. 158 

Smuggling in London, vi. 223 

Speaker, The, choice of, iv. 73, 83 

Stationery office, vi. 456 

Steam Engines, returns concerning, iv. 455.— 
Carriages, petitions concerning the tolls on, 
1185.—v. 1265 

Steam Vessels, Bill regulating speed of, vi, 289, 
772, 1063. Committee upon, 1201 

Steon, Samuel, case of, v. 1214 

Subletting Act (Ireland), v. 826 

Sudbury, borough of, v. 566, 591 

Sugar Refining Act, vi. 216, 1166, 1317 

Supply, iv. 372, 374, 573, 602, 978, 1065, 
1426.—v. 275, 382,—-Vl. 421, 773, 929, 1247 

Swan River, v. 301 


Taylor, Mr. Robert, case of, v. 196.—vi, 13 
Tenants at Will, vi. 265 

Thrashing Machines, vi. 1375 

Tiles, duties on, v. 193.—vi. 7 

Times Newspaper, vi. 1307 

Tithes, commutation of (Ireland), iv. 236. Pe- 


titions concerning (Ireland), 1092.—vi. 871, 
1222,—Petitions concerning moduses for, iv. 
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1190.—vi. 589. 
bitancy, 90 
Tobacco, growth of, Bill to prohibit, iv. 796 
Totness, borough of, v. 591 
Tower Hamlets, v. 746 
Toxteth Park, v. 893 
Trade, Board of (Ireland), petition for, vi. 84 
Tregony Election, vi. 870 
Truck System, vi. 1357 
Turnpike Roads (Scotland) vi. 585 


Complaining of their exor- 


Vestries, Select, Bill, iv. 501. v. 310 

Vestry taxation, iv. 572 

Vice Treasurer (Ireland), his accounts not 
audited, iv. 402.—vi. 933 

Victoria, Princess, v. 591, 654.—vi. 585 

Votes, registering of, vi. 864 


Union with Ireland, Repeal of (petitions for), 
iv. 582, 652.—v. 86 


Usages of the House, v. 661 


Wages, money payment of, vi. 1357 
Wales, representation of, vi. 265 


Waterloo Bridge New Street Bill, iv. 1002, 
1015 

Welsh Boroughs, v. 1047, 1130 

Westminster Union, v. 927 

Wexford, magistrates of, vi. 332 

Weymouth, v. 893 

Whitehaven, v. 893.—Occurrences at, vi. 547 

Wight, Isle of, Representation of, iv. 1187.— 
vi. 143 

Wine Duties, Resolutions in Committee, iv. 
1026. Petitions, 1094. Question toncern- 
ing, v. 565.—vi. 401, 981. Collection of, 
unauthorised, v.742. Bill regulating, vi. 425, 
1229, 1317 


Wolverhampton, v. 746 
Woods and Forests, iv. 1015 
Writs, new ones, iv. 799, 800 


Yeomanry (Irish) grant for, and conduct of 
that body, iv. 388, 582, 1412.—v. 1183.— 
v1. 224, 643, 1190, 1220, 1242 


Yorke, Sir Joseph, his death, iv. 799 
Yorkshire, members for, v. 1131 

























ERRATA IN VOL. IV. 


Page 1151, line 9, in Mr. Courtenay’s Speech, the words “to his motion” should be omitted, 
and inserted in line 11 after “the Opposition.” 





; — 1432, line 2—3, for “motion made one,” read “ motion made for one.” 

— 1446, line 12, for “reduction of saiaries,” read “arrangement respecting official pen- 

sions.” 
. -& 

ERRATUM IN VOL. VI. 


The following List should have been inserted at page 1200. 
List of the Minority of Twenty, 


Who voted with Alderman Thompson—“ That it was inexpedient to subject the owners of 
vessels to the payment of 5/. 14s. 6d., for their order of release from quarantine by the 
Lords of the Privy Council.” 


A’Court, Capt. Freshfield, J. Lennox, Lord W. Venables, Ald. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Hume, J. Macintosh, Sir J. Wood, Ald. 
Callaghan, D. Hunt, H. Moreton, Eon. H. ates 

Chaytor, W. Hudson, J. O’Connell, M. ee 

Fergusson, C. Jeffrey, F. Ridley, Sir M. W. Dixon, J. 


Foulkes, Sir M. Labouchere, I. Ross, H. Thompson, Ald. | 

















ADVERTISEMENT. 





Just Published, 
HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 





Part 1, vol.9, 3rd series (being vol. 1 of Sess. 1831-2) Dec. 6 to Dec. 15. 





Arrears.—T he unprecedented length to which the Debates of last Session were pro- 
longed, rendered it impossible to keep pace therewith in the Reporting and Printing, 
consistently with the plan and pretensions of the Work,* and unavoidably occasioned 
an arrear which it was impossible to recover in the short interval of the pro- 
rogation, ere the current labour was renewed for the ensuing Session. But as the im- 
portance of the subject first entered upon, renders a rapid publication indispensable, 
arrangements have accordingly been made by which both the arrear and the current 
Volumes will proceed simultaneously without interfering with each other. 

Each Volume will contain an Index upon a new principle, referring, at one view, both 
to itself and to any preceding Volume of the Session. 


It may be useful to observe, that the important Debates upon the 
Affairs of the East-Inp1a Company on bringing in the Bills of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt 
(with the most celebrated Speeches of Mr. Burke) in 1782, 3, and 4, and on the Question 
of the Renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1812-13—also on the Renewal of the Ban« 
Cuanrer, in 1800, reference to which will be indispensably necessary to Members, and 
of considerable interest to the public generally, whenever the discussion of the like 
Questions shall take place, are only to be found at full length in ‘‘ [lansard’s Parlia- 
mentary History’’ and ‘* Debates.” 

“ He took this from the document they usually consulted, namely, /Tansard’s Parliamentary Debates.”— 
Sir C. Wetherell, in Debate June 10, 1829. 
“Tf1 had Hansard with me, I think I should shew that even the same metaphors have been made use of.”— 
Mr. Robert Grant, in Debate March 7, 1830. 

“J see a Volume of Hansard opposite sseesesesese "— Sir Robert Peel, in Debate July 6,1831. 


“«* TJ refer to your Reports of the Debates with great satisfaction ; because, by permitting some time to elapse 
“ between the delivery of the Speeches in Parliament, and their publication, there are the means of profiting by 
“ the most accurate Reports, and by occasional revision. ....1 regniarly take in two copies of your Work, one 
‘*for reference in London, and the other for the Country..— Private’ Letter, from a distinguished 

Member, Dee. 9, 1831. 


A work thus repeatedly bronght into reference in the course of Debate in Parliament will indeed appear, 
as said on a former occasion in the Edinburgh Review (in an article very well understood to have been written 
by the present highest authority in the Law) “ an indispensable part of all collections of English History.” 
‘The Debates which at varions periods have taken place on the important subject of Parliamentary Reform 
are a remarkable confirmation of this opinion. Mr. Grey’s (now Earl Grey) Notice of a Motion relative 
to Parliamentary Reform, on which considerable discussions ensued, April1792 ; the Debate on the Motion in 
1793, with the Speeches of Mr. Jenkinson (afterwards Lord Hawkesbury), Mr. Windham, Mr. Erskine, Mr. 
Francis, the Earl of Mornington, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Vox, &e. &c.; and next the Motion of May 
26th, 1797, seconded in a most able Speech by Mr. (afterwards Lord Chancellor) Erskine, opposed by Mr. Pitt, 
supported by Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Vox, &c. &c. must evidently afford assistance to 
Members in any future agitation of this great Question—Jiansard’s “ Parliamentary Iistory” gives these at 
full length, with the names of Members who supported the Question, 


Sold by T. C. Hansard, Paternoster Row ; and J. Bigg, Parliament Street. 








Just Published, in Royal 8vo. 
HANSARD'S ANALYTICAL PARLIAMENTARY DIGEST; 


or, Copious Reference to all the Proceedings and Debates in both Houses, 
from the earliest Period to the present Time: being an Index to the Sixty-six 
Volumes of Hansarp’s Parsramentary Depares, from the Year 1803 to the Year 
1830.—Vo.. 1. of Parr I]. £2. 2. cloth boards. 

Hansarp’s ParniAmentary History & Desates.—History, 6 Wm. I, 
1072, to 43 Geo. III. 1803, 36 Vols —Debates, first series, 44 to 60 Geo. III. 1303 
to 1820, 41 Vols.—Second Series, 1 to 10 Geo. IV, 1820 to 1828, 25 Vols. com- 
pleting 66 Vols. First and Second Series, to close of the Reign of Geo. 1V.—Third 
Series, 1 & 2 Wm. IV. Vol. 1 to 5.—6, 7, 8, and 9 in band, to 17th Dec. 1831. The 
above Work, complete Sets of which are becoming very scarce, continue on sale 
by Mr. Hansard, 32, Paternoster Row. Printed particulars given on application. 
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